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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  advantages  of  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literature 
as  displays  its  various  departments  in  their  simultaneous 
condition  through  an  extensive  period,  and  in  their 
mutual  dependency,  seem  too  manifest  to  be  disputed. 
And,  as  we  possess  little  of  this  kind  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, I  have  been  induced  to  undertake  that  to  which 
I  am,  in  some  respects  at  least,  very  unequal,  but  which 
no  more  capable  person,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was 
likely  to  perform.  In  offering  to  the  public  this  intro- 
duction to  the  literary  history  of  three  centuries — for  I 
cannot  venture  to  give  it  a  title  of  more  pretension — 
it  is  convenient  to  state  my  general  secondary  sources  of 
information,  exclusive  of  the  acquaintance  I  possess  with 
original  writers;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  showing 
what  has  already  been  done,  and  what  is  left  undone,  to 
famish  a  justification  of  my  own  undertaking. 

The  history  of  literature  belongs  to  modem,  and 
chiefly  to  almost  recent  times.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  that  the  ancients  have  left  us  is  contained  in  a  single 
chapter  of  Quintilian,  the  first  of  the  tenth  book,  wherein 
he  passes  rapidly  over  the  names  and  characters  of  the 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  sketch ;  and  the  valuable  work 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  preserves  too  little  of  chronological 
order  to  pass  for  a  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  though 
it  has  supplied  much  of  the  materials  for  aU  that  has 
been  written  on  that  subject. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  increase  of  publicar 
tions,  and  the  devotion  to  learning  which  distinguished 
that  period,  might  suggest  the  scheme  of  a  universal 
literary  history.  Coni^  Gesner,  than  whom  no  one,  by 
extent  and  variety  of  erudition,  was  more  fitted  for  the 
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labour,  appears  to  have  framed  a  plan  of  this  kind.  What 
he  has  published,  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  and  the 
PandectsB  Universales,  are,  taken  together,  the  materials 
that  might  have  been  thrown  into  an  historical  form ;  the 
one  being  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  and  their 
writings ;  the  other  a  digested  and  minute  index  to  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  in  twenty-one  books,  each  di- 
vided into  titles,  with  short  references  to  the  texts  of 
works  on  every  head  in  his  comprehensive  classification* 
The  order  of  time  is  therefore  altogether  disregarded. 
Possevin,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  made  somewhat  a  nearer 
Approach  to  this  in  his  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  published  at 
Eome  in  1593.  Though  his  partitions  are  rather  encyclo- 
paedic than  historical,  and  his  method,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  is  chiefly  argumentative,  he  gives  imder 
each  chapter  a  nearly  chronological  catalogue  of  authors, 
and  sometimes  a  short  account  of  their  works. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  the  second  book  De  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,  might  justly  deny,  notwithstanding  these  defec- 
tive works  of  the  preceding  century,  that  any  real  history 
of  letters  had  been  written ;  and  he  compares  that  of  the 
world,  wanting  this,  to  a  statue  of  Polypheme  deprived 
of  his  single  eye.  He  traces  the  method  of  supplying 
this  deficiency  in  one  of  those  luminous  and  comprehen- 
sive passages  which  bear  the  stamp  of  his  vast  mind ;  the 
origin  and  antiquities  of  every  science,  the  methods  by 
which  it  has  been  taught,  the  sects  and  controversies  it 
has  occasioned,  the  colleges  and  academies  in  which  it 
has  been  cultivated,  its  relation  to  civil  government  and 
common  society,  the  physical  or  temporary  causes  which 
have  influenced  its  condition,  form,  in  his  plaa,  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  such  a  history,  as  the  lives  of  famous  authors, 
and  the  books  they  have  produced. 

No  one  has  presimied  to  fill  up  the  outline  which 
Bacon  himself  could  but  sketch;  and  most  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  passed  away  with  few  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  to  do  justice  to  their  own  occupation ; 
for  we  can  hardly  make  an  exception  for  the  Prodromus 
HistorisB  Literariae  (Hamburg,  1659)  of  Lambecius,  a 
<^ery  learned  German,  who,  having  fiamed  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  a  universal  history  of  letters,  was  able  to  carry 
it  no  farther  than  the  times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus.  Butj 
in  1688,  Daniel  Morhof,  professor  at  Kiel  in  Holstein, 
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published  his  well-known  Polyhistor,  which  received 
considerable  additions  in  the  next  age  at  the  hands  of 
Fabricins,  and  is  still  found  in  every  considerable 
library. 

Morhof  appears  to  have  had  the  method  of  Possevin  in 
some  measure  before  his  eyes ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  centuiy, 
so  rich  in  erudition  as  the  seventeenth,  had  prodigiously 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  literary  history.  The  precise 
object,  however,  of  the  Polyhistor,  as  the  word  imports, 
is  to  direct,  on  the  most  ample  plan,  the  studies  of  a 
single  scholar.  Several  chapters,  that  seem  digreissive 
in  an  historical  light,  are  to  be  defended  by  this  con- 
sideration. In  his  review  of  books  in  every  province  of 
literature,  Morhof  adopts  a  sufficiently  chronological 
order ;  his  judgments  are  short,  but  usually  judicious ; 
his  erudition  so  copious,  that  later  writers  have  freely 
borrowed  from  the  Polyhistor,  and,  in  many  parts, 
added  little  to  its  enumeration.  But  he  is  far  more  con- 
versant with  writers  in  Latin  than  the  modem  languages ; 
and,  in  particular,  shows  a  scanty  acquaintance  with 
English  literature. 

Another  century  had  elapsed,  when  the  honour  of  first 
accomplishing  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  literary  his- 
tory in  a  more  regular  form  than  Morhof,  was  the  reward 
of  Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  dissolution  of 
his  order,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy.  He 
published  at  Parma,  in  different  years,  from  1 782  to  1799, 
his  Origine,  Progresso,  e  Stato  attuale  d*ogni  Litteratura. 
The  first  edition  is  'in  five  volumes  quarto ;  but  I  have 
made  use  of  that  printed  at  Prato,  1806,  in  twenty  octavo 
volumes.  Andr&,  though  a  Jesuit,  or  perhaps  because 
a  Jesuit,  accommodated  himself  in  some  measure  to  the 
tone  of  the  age  wherein  his  book  appeared,  and  is  always 
temperate,  and  often  candid.  His  learning  is  very  ex- 
tensive in  surface,  and  sometimes  minute  and  curious, 
but  not,  generally  speakii^,  profound;  his  style  is 
flowing,  but  diffuse  and  indefinite;  his  characters  of 
books  have  a  vagueness  unpleasant  to  those  who  seek 
for  precise  notions ;  his  taste  is  correct,  but  frigid ;  his 
general  views  are  not  injudicious,  but  display  a  moderate 
degree  of  luminousness  or  philosophy.  This  work  is, 
however,  an  extraordinary  performance,  embracing  both 
ancient  and  modem  literature  in  its  frdl  extent,  and,  in 
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many  parts,  with  little  assistance  from  any  fonner  pnb> 
lication  of  tlie  kind.  It  is  far  better  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England,  where  I  have  not  frequently 
seen  it  quoted;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  common  in  onr 
private  libraries. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volimies 
of  Andres,  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  learned 
of  Germany  projected  a  universal  history  of  modem  arts 
and  sciences  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Each  single  pro- 
vince, out  of  eleven,  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  labours 
of  one  man,  if  they  were  to  be  minute  and  exhaustive  of 
the  subject :  among  others,  Bouterwek  undertook  poetry 
and  polite  letters ;  ^uhle  speculative  philosophy ;  Kast- 
ner  the  mathematic«fci  sciences;  Sprengel  anatomy  and 
medicine;  Heeren  ci8w-?»^  philology.  The  general 
survey  of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to 
Eichhom.  So  vast  a  scheme  was  not  fully  executed; 
but  we  owe  to  it  some  standard  works,  to  which  1  have 
been  considerably  indebted.  Eichhom  published,  in 
1796  and  1799,  two  volumes,  intended  as  the  beginning 
of  a  General  History  of  the  Cultivation  and  Literature  of 
modem  Europe,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  remoter 
limit ;  and  his  second  volume,  especially,  expatiates  on  the 
dark  ages  tliat  succeeded  the  faU  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  diffuseness,  and  also  of 
the  abandonment,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted, of  a  large  portion  of  the  original  undertaking, 
Eichhom  prosecuted  this  work  no  £a,rther  in  its  original 
form.  But,  altering  slightly  its  title,  he  published,  some 
years  afterwards,  an  independent  universal  "  History  of 
Literature  "  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his  own.  This  is 
comprised  in  six  volumes,  the  first  having  appeared  in 
1805,  the  last  in  1811. 

The  execution  of  these  volumes  is  very  unequal. 
Eichhom  was  conversant  with  oriental,  with  theological 
literature,  especially  of  his  own  country,  and  in  general 
with  that  contained  in  the  Latin  language.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  slightly  acquainted  yrilSi  tihat  of  tihe 
modem  languages,  and  with  most  branches  of  science. 
He  is  more  specific,  more  chronological,  more  methodi- 
cal in  his  distribution  than  Andres :  his  reach  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  other  hand,  is  less  comprehensive;  and 
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though  I  could  praise  neither  highly  for  eloquence,  foi 
taste,  or  for  philosophy,  I  should  incline  to  give  the  pre- 
ference in  all  these  to  the  Spanish  Jesuit.  But  the 
qualities  aboTe  mentioned  render  Eichhom,  on  the  whole, 
more  satisfactory  to  the  student. 

These  are  the  only  works,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
deserve  the  name  of  general  histories  of  literature,  em- 
bracing aU  subjects,  sJl  ages,  and  all  nations.    If  there 
are  others,  they  must,  I  conceive,  be  too  superficial  to 
demand  attention.     But  in  one  country  of  Europe,  and 
only  in  one,  we  find  a  national  history  so  comprehensive 
as  to  leave  uncommemorated  no  part  of  its  literaiy  labour. 
This  was  first  executed  by  Tiraboschi,  a  Jesuit  bom  at 
Bergamo,  and  in  his  later  years  librarian  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  in  twelve  volumes  quarto:   I  have  used  the 
edition  published  at  Eome  in  1785.     It  descends  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.    In  full  and  clear 
exposition,  in  minute  and  exact  investigation  of  facts, 
Tiraboschi  has  few  superiors ;  and  such  is  his  good  sense 
in  criticism,  that  we  must  regret  the  sparing  use  he  has 
made  of  it.     But  the  principal  object  of  Tiraboschi  was 
biography.     A  writer  of  inferior  reputation,  Comiani,  in 
his  SecoH  della  litteratura  Italiana  dopo  il  suo  risorgi- 
mento  (Brescia,   9  vols.,  1804-1813),  has  gone  more 
closely  to  an  appreciation  of  the  numerous  writers  whom 
he   passes   in   review  before  our  eyes.      Though  his 
method  is  biographical,  he  pursues  sufi&ciently  the  order 
of  chronology  to  come  into  the  class  of  literary  histo- 
rians.   Comiani  is  not  much  esteemed  by  his  country- 
men,  and  does  not  rise  to  a  very  elevated  point  of 
philosophy ;  but  his  erudition  appears  to  me  considerable, 
his  ju^ments  generally  reasonable;  and  his  frequent 
analyses  of  books  give  him  one  superiority  over  Tira- 
boschi. 

The  Histoire  Litteraire  de  I'ltalie,  by  Gingu^n^,  is 
well  known :  he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Tira- 
boschi; and  could  not  so  well,  without  his  aid,  have 
gone  over  a  portion  of  the  ground,  including  in  his 
scheme,  as  he  did,  the  Latin  learning  of  Italy ;  but  he 
was  very  conversant  with  the  native  literature  of  the 
language,  and  has,  not  a  little  prolixly,  doubtless,  but 
very  usefully,  rendered  much  of  easy  access  to  Europe, 
which  must  have  been  sought  in  scarce  volumes,  and 
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was  in  &ct  known  by  name  to  a  small  part  of  the  world. 
The  Italians  are  ungrateful,  if  they  deny  their  obliga- 
tions to  Ginguene. 

France  has,  I  believe,  no  work  of  any  sort,  even  an 
indifferent  one,  on  the  universal  history  of  her  own 
literature;  nor  can  we  claim  for  ourselves  a  single 
attempt  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Warton's  History 
of  Poetry  contains  mudi  that  bears  on  our  general  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  leaves  us  about  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

Far  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  par- 
ticular departments  of  literature.  In  the  generaJ  history 
of  philosophy,  omitting  a  few  older  writers,  Brucker 
deserves  to  lead  the  way.  There  has  been  of  late  years 
some  disposition  to  depreciate  his  laborious  perfoimauce, 
as  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  a  metaphysi(^  spirit,  and 
as  not  rendering  with  clearness  and  truth  the  tenets  of 
the  philosophers  whom  he  exhibits.  But  the  Germany 
of  1744  was  not  the  Germany  of  Kant  and  Fichte;  and 
possibly  Brucker  may  not  have  proved  the  worse  histo- 
rian for  having  known  little  of  recent  theories.  The 
latter  objection  is  more  material ;  in  some  instances  he 
seems  to  me  not  quite  equal  to  his  subject.  But  upon 
the  whole  he  is  of  eminent  usefidness;  copious  in  his 
extracts,  impartial  and  candid  in  his  judgments. 

In  the  next  age  after  Brucker,  the  great  fondness  of 
the  German  learned  both  for  historical  and  philosophical 
investigation  produced  more  works  of  this  class  than  I 
know  by  name,  and  many  more  than  I  have  read.  The 
most  celebrated,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Tennemann ;  but  of 
wliich  I  only  Imow  the  abridgment,  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  with  the  title  Manuel  de 
THistoire  de  Philosophic.  Buhle,  one  of  the  society 
above  mentioned,  whose  focus  was  at  Gottingen,  contri- 
buted his  share  to  their  scheme  in  a  History  of  Philo- 
sophy from  the  revival  of  letters.  This  I  have  employed 
through  the  French  translation  in  six  volumes.  Buhle, 
like  Tennemann,  has  very  evident  obligations  to  Brucker ; 
but  his  own  erudition  was  extensive,  and  his  philosophi- 
cal acuteness  not  inconsiderable. 

The  history  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  fine  writing, 
was  published  by  Bouterwek,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo. 
Those  parts  which  relate  to  his  own  country,  and  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been  of  more  use  to  me  than 
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the  rest  Many  cf  my  readers  must  be  acquainted  witn 
the  Litterature  dn  Midi,  by  M.  Sismondi ;  a  work  written 
in  that  flowing  and  gracefiil  style  which  distinguishes 
the  author,  and  succeeding  in  all  that  it  seeks  to  give, — 
a  pleasing  and  popular,  yet  not  superficial  or  unsatis- 
factory, account  of  the  best  authors  in  the  southern  lan- 
guages. We  have  nothing  historical  as  to  our  own 
poetry  but  the  prolix  volumes  of  Warton.  They  have 
obtained,  in  my  opinion,  full  as  much  credit  as  they 
deserve :  without  depreciating  a  book  in  which  so  much 
may  be  found,  and  which  has  been  so  great  a  favourite 
witii  the  literary  part  of  the  public,  it  may  be  observed 
that  its  errors  as  to  fact,  especially  in  names  and  dates, 
are  extraordinarily  frequent,  and  that  the  criticism,  in 
points  of  taste,  is  not  of  a  very  superior  kind. 

Heeren  undertook  the  history  of  classical  literature, — 
a  great  desideratum,  which  no  one  had  attempted  to 
supply.  But  unfortunately  he  has  only  given  an  intro- 
duction, carrying  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  and  a  history  of  the  fifteenth.  These  are  so 
good,  that  we  must  much  lament  the  want  of  the  rest ; 
especially  as  I  am  aware  of  nothii^  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 
Eichhom,  however,  is  here  of  considerable  use. 

In  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  I  have  had  re- 
course chiefly  to  Montucla,  and,  as  far  as  he  conducts  ua, 
to  Kastner,  whose  catalogue  and  analysis  of  mathematical 
works  is  far  more  complete,  but  his  own  observations 
le^s  perspicuous  and  phUosophical.  Portal's  History  of 
Anatomy,  and  some  other  books,  to  which  I  have  always 
referred,  and  which  it  might  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
have  enabled  me  to  fill  a  few  pages  with  what  I  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  from  any  original  research.  But 
several  brarches  of  literature,  using  the  word,  as  I  gene- 
rally do,  in  the  most  general  sense  for  the  knowledge 
imparted  through  books,  are  as  yet  deficient  in  any  thing 
that  approaches  to  a  real  history  of  their  progress. 

The  materials  of  literary  history  must  always  be 
derived  in  great  measure  from  biographical  collections, 
those,  especially,  which  intermix  a  certain  portion  of 
criticism  with  mere  facts.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
which  are  almost  entirely  of  this  description.  Adrian 
Baillet,  in  his  Jugemens  des  S<^vans,  published  in  1685, 
endeavoured  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  former  critics  on 
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the  merits  of  all  past  authors.  His  design  was  only 
executed  in  a  small  part,  and  hardly  extends  beyond 
grammarians,  translators,  and  poets ;  the  latter  but  im- 
perfectly. Baillet  gives  his  quotations  in  French,  and 
sometimes  mingles  enough  of  his  own  to  raise  him  above 
a  mere  compiler,  and  to  have  drawn  down  the  animosity 
of  some  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  is  a 
perfectly  unambitious  writer  of  the  same  class.  His 
Censura  celebriorum  autorum,  published  in  1690,  ood« 
tains  nothing  of  his  own,  except  a  few  short  dates  of 
each  author's  life,  but  diligently  brings  together  the 
testimonies  of  preceding  critics.  Blount  omits  no  class, 
nor  any  age;  his  arrangement  is  nearly  chronological, 
and  leads  the  reader  from  the  earliest  records  of  litera- 
ture to  his  own  time.  The  polite  writers  of  modem 
Europe,  and  the  men  of  science,  do  not  receive  their  full 
share  of  attention ;  but  this  volume,  though  not,  I  think, 
much  in  request  at  present,  is  a  very  convenient  acces- 
sion to  any  scholar's  library. 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  published  in  1697,  seems  at  first 
sight  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  literary  history. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  it  know  that  it  fre- 
quently disappoints  their  curiosity ;  names  of  great  emi- 
nence are  sought  in  vain,  or  are  very  slightly  treated; 
the  reader  is  lost  in  episodical  notes  perpetually  frivo- 
lous, and  disgusted  with  an  author  who  turns  away  at 
every  moment  from  what  is  truly  interesting  to  some  idle 
dispute  of  his  own  time,  or  some  contemptible  indecency. 
Yet  the  numerous  quotations  contained  in  Bayle,  the 
miscellaneous  copiousness  of  his  erudition,  as  well  as  the 
good  sense  and  acuteness  he  can  always  display  when  it 
is  his  inclination  to  do  so,  render  his  dictionary  of  great 
value,  though  I  think  chiefly  to  those  who  have  made  a 
tolerable  progress  in  general  literature. 

The  title  of  a  later  work  by  Pere  Niceron,  M^moires 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  hommes  illustres  de  la  repub- 
lique  des  lettres,  avec  un  catalogue  raisonne  de  leurs 
ouvrages,  in  forty-three  volumes  12mo.,  published  at 
Paris  from  1727  to  1745,  announces  something  rather 
different  from  what  it  contains.  The  niunber  of  "  illus- 
trious men  "  recorded  by  Niceron  is  about  1600,  chiefly 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  names, 
as  may  be  anticipated,  are  frequently  very  insignificant ; 
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aad,  in  return,  not  a  few  of  real  eminence,  especially 
when  Protestant,  and  above  all  English,  are  overlooked, 
or  erroneously  mentioned.  No  kind  of  arrangement  is 
observed ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  in  what 
volmne  of  Niceron  any  article  will  be  discovered.  A. 
succinct  biography,  though  fuller  than  the  mere  dates 
of  Blount,  is  followed  by  short  judgments  on  the  author's 
works,  and  by  a  catalogue  of  them,  far  more  copious,  at 
least,  than  had  been  given  by  any  preceding  biblio- 
grapher. It  is  a  work  of  much  utility;  but  the  more 
valuable  parts  have  been  transfused  into  later  publica- 
tions. 

The  English  Biographical  Dictionary  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1761.  I  speak  of  this  edition  with  some  regard, 
from  its  having  been  the  companion  of  many  youthful 
hours ;  but  it  is  rather  careless  in  its  general  execution. 
It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Birch;  but  I  suspect  that 
Heaihcote  had  more  to  do  with  it.  After  several  suc- 
cessive enlargements  an  edition  of  this  dictionary  was 
published  in  thirty-two  volumes,  from  1812  to  1817,  by 
Alexander  Chalmers,  whose  name  it  now  commonly 
bears.  Chalmers  *was  a  man  of  very  slender  powers, 
relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work ;  but  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  collecting  small  matters  of  fact,  and 
he  has  added  much  of  this  kind  to  British  biography. 
He  inserts,  beyond  any  one  else,  the  most  insignificant 
names,  and  quotes  the  most  wretched  authorities.  But 
as  the  faults  of  excess,  in  such  collections,  are  more 
pardonable  than  those  of  omission,  we  cannot  deny  the 
value  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  especially  as  to 
our  own  country,  which  has  not  fared  well  at  the  handd 
of  foreigners. 

Coincident  nearly  in  order  of  time  with  Chalmers, 
but  more  distinguished  in  merit,  is  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle.  The  eminent  names  appended  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  contained  in  its  fifty-two  volumes 
are  vouchers  for  the  ability  and  erudition  it  displays. 
There  is  doubtless  much  inequality  in  the  performance ; 
and  we  are  sometimes  disappointed  by  a  superficial 
notice,  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  most.  English 
literature,  though  more  amply  treated  than  had  been 
usual  on  the  Continent,  and  with  the  benefit  of  Chal- 
mers's contemporaneous  voliunes,  is  stiU  not  fully  appre- 
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ciated:  our  chief  theological  writers,  especially,  are 
passed  over  almost  in  silence.  There  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  redundancy  of  modem  French  names; 
those,  above  all,  who  have,  even  obscurely  and  insigni- 
ficantly, been  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  which  is  evidently  gaining 
ground  in  the  supplementary  volumes.  But  I  must 
speak  respectfully  of  a  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much, 
and  without  which,  probably,  I  should  never  have  imder- 
taken  the  present. 

I  will  not  here  characterise  several  works  of  more 
limited  biography;  among  which  are  the  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Nova  of  Antonio,  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
the  Bibliotheque  Fran^aise  of  Goujet ;  stUl  less  is  there 
time  to  enumerate  particular  lives,  or  those  histories 
which  relate  to  short  periods,  among  the  sources  of 
literary  knowledge.  It  will  be  presumed,  and  wiU  ap- 
pear by  my  references,  that  I  have  employed  such  of 
them  as  came  within  my  reach.  But  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  the  great  multiplicity  of  books  of  this  kind,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  prodigious  increase  on  the  Continent  of 
late  years,  many  have  been  overlooked  from  which  I 
might  have  improved  these  volumes.  The  press  is 
indeed  so  active,  that  no  year  passes  without  accessions 
to  our  knowledge,  even  historically  considered,  upon  some 
of  the  multifarious  subjects  which  the  present  volumes 
embrace.  An  author  who  waits  till  all  requisite  mate- 
rials are  accimiulated  to  his  hands,  is  but  watching  the 
stream  that  will  run  on  for  ever ;  and  though  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  I  could  have  much  improved  what  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  by  keeping  it  back  for  a  longer 
time,  I  should  but  then  have  had  to  lament  the  impossi- 
bility of  exhausting  my  subject.  EIIOIEI,  the  modest 
phrase  of  the  Grecian  sculptors,  well  expresses  the  im- 
perfection that  attaches  to  every  work  of  literary  in- 
dustry or  of  philosophical  investigation.  But  I  have 
other  warnings  to  bind  up  my  sheaves  while  I  may, — 
my  own  advancing  years,  and  the  gathering  in  the 
heavens. 

I  have  quoted,  to  my  recollection,  no  passage  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  its  own  place ;  though  I  may  possibly 
have  transcribed  in  some  instances  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, from  a  secondary  authmty.    Without  ceo' 
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soring  those  who  suppress  the  immediate  souroe  of  their 
quotatioiis,  I  may  justly  say  that  in  nothing  I  have 
given  to  the  public  has  it  been  practised  by  myself. 
But  I  have  now  and  then  inserted  in  the  text  characters 
of  books  that  I  have  not  read  on  the  Mth  of  my  guides ; 
and  it  may  be  the  case  that  intimation  of  this  has  not 
been  always  given  to  the  reader. 

It  is  very  likely  that  omissions,  not,  I  trust,  of  great 

consequence,   will  be  detected;    I  might  in  fact  say 

that  I  am  already  aware  of  them ;  but  perhaps  these 

will  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the  numerous  ramifications 

of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  different 

order  from  that  in  which  the  pages  are  printed.     And  I 

must  add  that  some  omissions  have  been  intentional; 

an  accumulation  of  petty  facts,  and  especially  of  names 

to  which  little  is  attached,  fatigues  unprofitably  the 

attention;  and  as  this  is  very  frequent  in  works  that 

necessarily  demand  condensation,  and  cannot  altogether 

be  avoided,  it  was  desirable  to  make  some  sacrifice  in 

order  to  palliate  the    inconvenience.      This  will    be 

found,  among  many  other  instances,  in  the  account  of 

the  Italian  learned  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  I  might 

easily  have  doubled  the  enumeration,  but  with  little 

satisfaction  to  the  reader. 

But,  independently  of  such  slighter  omissions,  it  will 
appear  that  a  good  deal  is  wanting  in  these  volumes, 
which  some  might  expect  in  a  history  of  literature. 
Such  a  history  has  often  contained  so  large  a  proportion 
of  biography,  that  a  work  in  which  it  appears  very 
scantily,  or  hardly  at  all,  may  seem  deficient  in  neces- 
sary irdformatioh.  It  might  be  replied,  that  the  limits 
to  which  I  have  confined  myseK,  and  beyond  which  it  is 
not  easy  perhaps,  in  the  present  age,  to  obtain  readers, 
would  not  admit  of  this  extension  ;  but  I  may  add  that 
any  biography  of  the  authors  of  these  centuries,  which 
is  not  servilely  compiled  from  a  few  known  books  of 
that  class,  must  be  far  too  immense  an  undertaking  for 
one  man,  and,  besides  its  extent  and  difficulty,  would 
have  been  particularly  irksome  to  myself,  from  the 
waste  of  time,  as  I  deem  it,  which  an  inquiry  into 
trifling  facts  entails.  I  have  more  scruple  about  the 
omission  of  extracts  from  some  of  the  poets  and  best 
writers  in  prose,  without  which  they  can  be  judged  very 
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unsatisfactorily ;  but  in  this  also  I  have  been  influenood 
by  an  unwillingness  to  multiply  my  pages  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit.  But  I  have,  in  some  instances,  gone 
more  largely  into  analyses  of  considerable  works  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual.  These  are  not  designed  to 
serve  as  complete  abstracts,  or  to  supersede,  instead  of 
exciting,  the  reader's  industry;  but  I  have  felt  that 
some  books  of  traditional  reputation  are  less  fully  known 
than  they  deserve. 

Some  departments  of  literature  are  passed  over,  or 
partially  touched.  Among  the  former  are  books  relating 
to  particular  arts,  as  agriculture  or  painting ;  or  to  sub- 
jects of  merely  local  interest,  as  those  of  English  law. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  great  and  extensive  portion  of 
every  library,  the  historical.  Unless  where  history  has 
been  written  with  peculiar  beauty  of  language,  or  philo- 
sophical spirit,  I  have  generally  omitted  all  mention  of 
it ;  in  our  researches  after  truth  of  fact,  the  number  of 
books  that  possess  some  value  is  exceedingly  great,  and 
would  occupy  a  disproportionate  space  in  such  a  general 
view  of  literature  as  the  present.  For  a  similar  reason, 
I  have  not  given  its  numerical  share  to  theology. 

It  were  an  impertinence  to  anticipate,  for  the  sake  of 
obviating,  the  possible  criticism  of  a  public  which  has 
a  right  to  judge,  and  for  whose  judgments  I  have  had  so 
much  cause  to  be  grateful,  nor  less  so  to  dictate  how  it 
should  read  what  it  is  not  bound  to  read  at  all;  but 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  1  do  not  wish  this 
to  be  considered  as  a  book  of  reference  on  particular 
topics,  in  which  point  of  view  it  must  often  appear  to 
disadvantage ;  and  that,  if  it  proves  of  any  value,  it  will 
be  as  an  entire  and  synoptical  work. 
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The  text  of  this  work  has  been  revised,  and  such  errors 
as  the  Author  detected  have  been  removed.  The  few 
additional  notes  are  distinguished  by  the  dates  of  the 
publication  of  the  different  editions  in  the  years  1842« 
1847,  and  1853. 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  HALLAM, 

The  Vkbt  Rev.  DEAN  MILMAN. 


Henrt  Hallam,  Esq.,  waa  bom  at  Windsor  (a.d.  1777). 
His  father  was  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Dean  of  Bristol ; 
the  latter  preferment  he  resigned  during  his  lifetime.^ 
Mr.  Hallam  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  to  Eton  he  felt, 
and  evinced  throughout  life,  strong  and  grateful  attach- 
ment. Both  his  sons  were  likewise  educated  there. 
Classical  learning,  then  almost  the  exclusive  study  in 
that  school,  found  a  congenial  mind  in  Mr.  Hallam, 
and  to  the  last  he  took  great  delight  in  its  cultivation. 
Already  at  Eton  he  had  become  a  sound  and  accurate 
scholar.  Some  of  his  verses,  printed  in  the  '  Musas 
Etonenses,'  are  among  the  best  in  that  collection,  and 
show  his  command  of  pure  and  vigorous  Latin,  some 
fancy,  and  more  thought  than  is  usual  in  boyish  compo- 
sitions. From  Eton  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
If  his  academic  career  was  undistinguished,  it  was  be 
cause  in  his  time  the  University  offered  hardly  any 
opportunities  of  distinction.  But  he  remained  a  faithful 
member  of  the  University.  At  the  height  of  his  fame 
he  undertook  the  of&ce  of  Examiner  in  Modem  History ; 
and  Christ  Church  did  herself  credit  by  enrolling  his 
name  (he  was  already  Doctor  of  Laws)  among  her 
honorary  students  created  under  the  new  academic  sys- 
tem. Soon  after  he  left  the  University,  Mr.  Hallam 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Law.  He  entered  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  became  a  Bencher, 
and  took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  legaJ 
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friends  that,  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  ayailed 
himself  of  the  privileges  and  discharged  the  duties  ot 
that  dignity.  Some  independent  fortune,  which  was 
gradually  increased,  and  an  office  under  Government,  in 
the  Stamp  Department, — an  office  which  he  held  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Board, — ^happily  placed  him  above 
the  necessity  of  striving  for  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession,  while  those  legal  studies  were  an  admirable 
preparation  for  his  future  career.  Had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  Law,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  although  he  may  not  have  had  the  bold  and  ready 
eloquence,  the  pliancy,  quickness,  and  versatility  of  a 
consummate  advocate,  yet  his  profound,  accurate,  and 
comprehensive  learning,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
sagacity  in  penetrating  to  the  depths  of  an  abstruse  sub- 
ject, his  grave,  calm  wisdom,  which  had  so  much  of  the 
true  judicial  character,  might  have  led  him  to  the  high- 
est honours  and  rank  in  the  Law.  It  is  well,  however, 
for  his  country,  for  the  cause  of  letters,  and  indeed  of 
Constitutional  Law  itself,  that  he  left  the  dignity  of  the 
Bench  or  of  the  Woolsack  to  his  eminent  contempo- 
raries, and  became — ^what  no  other  man  of  his  day 
could  have  become  —  the  Historian  of  Constitutional 
Government  and  Law.  In  that  character,  and  in  that 
of  a  man  of  letters,  he  has  acquired  fame  and  influence 
oa  extensive  as  the  world-wide  English  language,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  where  his  works 
are  generally  known  by  translations.  Mr.  Hallam  be« 
came,  by  deliberate  choice  and  predilection,  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense.  His  dignified 
mind,  and  we  may  add  his  independent  circumstances, 
as  they  had  placed  him  above  following  the  Law,  so  also 
raised  him  above  following  literature  as  a  profession. 
He  was  in  the  enviable  position  that,  while  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  fame,  he  could  disdain  the  drudgery  of 
authorship;  and  there  was  no  fear  that  such  a  mind 
would    degenerate  into   indolence,  or  indulge  in  tho 
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serene  Tolnptxioiifiness  of  literary  leisure.  He  was  a 
man  of  books,  but  not  of  books  only ;  he  took  great  de- 
light in  society,  in  which  he  mingled  freely ;  and  his 
own  house  was  open  not  only  to  many  attached  friends, 
and  to  his  legal  contemporaries,  but  to  statesmen,  men  of 
letters,  of  art,  and  of  science,  and  to  cultivated  foreigners, 
whom,  he  received  with  easy  hospitality.  There  were 
few  distinguished  men  in  England,  or  even  in  £urope, 
who  w^ere  not  proud  of  his  acquaintance ;  with  many  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship. 

Mr.  Hallam  became  early  a  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  Though  not  strictly  to  be  called  a  man  of 
science,  yet  his  active  and  comprehensive  mind  was 
sufficiently  grounded  in  the  principles  of  most  of  the 
exact  sciences,  especially  of  mathematics,  to  follow  out 
their  progress  with  intelligent  judgment,  and  to  watch 
their  rapid  advance  with  the  utmost  interest.  In  the 
proceedings  of  this,  and  of  other  kindred  societies,  par- 
ticularly the  Antiquarian,  as  well  as  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  an  elected 
Trustee,  he  took  part ;  and  always,  from  his  remarkable 
range  of  knowledge  and  sound  practical  habits,  with 
great  advantage. 

But  though  Mr.  Hallam  had  thus  early  taken  up  his 
position  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  did  not  come  forward  as 
an  author  till  of  mature  age,  and  then,  with  a  publication 
which  had  demanded  years  of  industrious  research  and 
of  multifarious  inquiry.  It  was  the  grave  and  delibe- 
rate work  of  a  man  conscious  of  great  powers,  one  also 
(which  is  more  rare)  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  such  powers,  and  who  well  knew  that  the 
best  feuiulties  and  attainments  may  be  wasted,  as  to  per- 
manent usefulness  and  enduring  fame,  by  that  hasty 
ambition  which  grasps  too  eagerly  after  popular  ap- 
plause, and  wearies  the  public  mind  by  incessant 
demands  on  its  attention.  Till  this  time  Mr.  Hallam 
was  only  known  by  his  general  reputation  as  a  well- 
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read  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  by  some  articles  in 
the  '  Edinburgh  Eevie  w. '  The  conductor  of  that  journal, 
then  at  its  height  of  power  and  fame  (as  appears  from 
recent  publications),  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  his 
aid,  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  his  attainments; 
one  of  his  articles  on  Scott's  '  Dryden '  was  remarkable 
as  blending  the  courtesy  due  to  a  man  like  Walter  Scott 
with  free  and  independent  judgment  of  his  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  giving  a  just  but  discriminate  criti- 
cism on  the  most  unequal  of  our  great  poets. 

It  was  not  till  past  his  fortieth  year  (a.d.  1818)  that 
Mr.  Hallam  announced  himself  to  the  world  as  an  author ; 
but  his  *  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  *  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  ot  historic  writers.  Of 
the  gpreat  qualifications  of  a  historian,  except  that  of 
flowing,  rapid,  living  narrative  (precluded  by  the  form 
of  his  work,  which  unavoidably  took  that  of  historical 
disquisition),  none  appeared  to  be  wanting.  There  was 
profound  research  into  original  sources  of  knowledge, 
where  they  existed ;  the  judicious  choice  of  secondary 
authorities,  which  always  met  with  generous  and  grate- 
ful appreciation ;  sagacity  in  tracing  the  course  of  events 
and  the  motives  of  men;  thorough  independence  of 
judgment,  which  cared  not  what  idols  it  threw  down  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth ;  singular  firmness  with  unaffected 
candour ;  above  all,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  which  almost 
resembled  a  passion  (the  only  passion  which  he  be- 
trayed) ;  a  style  manly,  clear,  vigorous, — ^if  inartificial, 
sometimes  unharmonious,  yet  sound  idiomatic  English, 
— an  apt  vehicle  for  the  English  good  sense  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  whole.  There  was  no  brilliant 
paradox,  no  ingenious  theory  to  which  all  the  facts  must 
be  warped :  all  was  sober,  solid,  veracious.  The  *  View  * 
was  received  not  only  with  respect,  and  with  the  accla- 
mation of  all  qualified  to  judge  of  such  a  work,  but  even 
with  popularity,  considering  its  subject  and  extent, 
surprising.     It  was  emphatically  described  by  a  high 
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Authority  of  tlie  day  as  a  book  which  every  scholar 
should  read,  and  every  statesman  study.  Like  all  great 
works  of  the  kind,  it  created  and  supplied  a  want  in  the 
public  mind.  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  up  to 
this  time  was  a  wilderness,  which  few  were  disposed  or 
able  to  penetrate.  There  had  been  much  laborious  in- 
vestigation, much  ingenious  speculation  on  parts  of  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  a  labyrinth  which  wanted  a  clue, — 
darkness  which  repelled,  confusion  which  bewildered. 
The  'View'  was  as  remarkable  for  its  completeness 
and  comprehensiveness  as  for  its  depth  and  accuracy. 
Though  the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Hallam  dwelt  at 
greatest  extent,  and  it  seemed  with  greatest  predilection 
(as,  indeed,  of  the  most  importance),  were  the  rise, 
growth,  and  development  of  the  governments,  laws, 
civil,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  European 
family  of  nations,  yet  the  book  likewise  entered  with 
great  though  proportionate  fulness  on  the  progi*ess  of 
customs,  inventions,  language,  letters,  poetry,  arts,  and 
sciences.  It  was  enlivened  by  many  passages  of  fine 
criticism  ;  the  note  on  Dante,  for  instance,  may  be  read 
with  high  interest,  after  all  that  has  been  subsequently 
written  on  the  great  Italian  poet.  Since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Hallam*s  work,  awakened  curiosity,  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  chiefly  by  Continental  writers, 
and,  above  all,  religious  zeal,  have  investigated  almost 
every  point  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages  with  emulous 
ardour  and  industry  :  yet  Mr.  Hallam's  work  has  stood 
the  test,  and  still  maintains  its  ground.  Mr.  Hallam 
himself,  with  the  modesty  inseparable  from  true  wisdom, 
and  only  anxious  for  the  promulgation  of  sound  truth, 
instead  of  narrow  jealousy  of  trespassers  upon  his  pro- 
vince, watched  with  careful  interest  every  advance  in 
knowledge  on  those  subjects  which  he  had  treated  almost 
without  a  guide.  In  a  supplemental  volume,  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  original  work,  he  collected  from 
every  quarter  of  Eurojpe  whatever  in  his  judgment  might 
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throw  a  broader  and  clearer  light  on  these  dark  places 
of  medisBTal  history. 

Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  second  great  work,  *  The  Constitutional  History 
of  England,'  in  July,  1827.  This  was  in  some  respects 
a  continuation  of  part  of  the  former  book,  which,  among 
the  other  polities  of  Europe,  had  traced  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  British  Constitution  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  may  be  almost  enough  to  say  of  this  work, 
that  by  common  consent  it  has  become  the  standard  au- 
thority on  this  all-important  subject.  It  is  constantly 
appealed  to  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  it  is  the  text- 
book in  the  Universities  as  well  as  in  the  higher  schools ; 
and  this,  from  a  general  infelt  acknowledgment  of  its 
truthfulness,  which  overawes  and  convinces  against  their 
will  those  to  whom  its  doctrines  may  at  first  sight  seem 
unacceptable.  Nor  was  this  from  a  cold,  stately  as- 
sumption of  superiority  to  the  great  questions  which 
have  divided  Englishmen  in  all  ages.  Throughout  the 
work,  in  which  every  event  which  has  stirred  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  every  character  illustrious  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  our  annals,  passes  in  review,  and  is  summoned 
to  judgment,  though  Mr.  Hallam  holds  avowedly  and 
without  disguise  his  own  strong  opinions,  those  of  a 
calm,  conscientious  Whig  of  the  old  school,  still  there  is 
an  enforced  impression  that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to 
be  an  unfair  partisan ;  that  he  seeks,  and  only  seeks—* 
and  seeks  without  fear,  without  compromise,  without 
awe  of  great  names,  without  respect  for  popular  idolatry 
— right  and  truth,  justice  and  humanity,  sound  law, 
tolerant  religion.  If  there  has  grown  up  a  more  general 
accordance  of  sentiment  and  opinion  on  English  Consti- 
tutional History ;  if  extreme  differences  have  died  away, 
and,  so  £ax  as  past  times  are  concerned,  the  old  party 
watchwords  have  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion ;  if  there  has 
been  greater  general  sympathy  for  the  wise  and  good, 
more  unanimous  reprobation  of  the  base  and  bad,  this 
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may  in  some  degree  be  attribnted  to  the  inflnence  cf 
*  The  Oonstitutional  History  of  England.' 

After  another  interval  of  nearly  the  same  length  (in 
Sept.  1838  and  July  1839)  appeared  the  'Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries.' 
This  view  of  the  intellectual  c'rvelopmenfc  of  the  world 
during  the  most  active  and  prolific  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  if  with  Mr.  Hallam  a  work  of  labour 
(to  most  others  it  had  been  a  work  of  intense  labour), 
was  yet  a  work  of  love.  It  was  the  overflow  of  a  mind 
full  to  abundance  of  the  best  reading  on  almost  all  sub- 
jects, a  disburthening,  as  it  were,  and  a  relief  from  the 
stores  of  knowledge  accumulated  during  a  long  life.  If 
it  be  hardly  possible  for  a  single  mind  to  achieve  a  his- 
tory of  literature  during  three  centuries  (the  work  bore 
the  modest  title  of  '  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe '),  yet  much  is  gained  by  the  unity  of  the  work, 
by  the  proportion,  harmony,  and  order  in  the  distribution 
of  its  parts  :  and  if  one  mind  was  capable  of  passing  a 
fair  judgment  on  such  different  productions  of  human 
thought  and  imagination,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Hallam. 
How  well  he  had  read  the  best  authors  may  be  tested  by 
his  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  on  Ariosto,  on  Cervantes, 
and  on  some  of  our  older  poets ;  his  power  of  grappling 
with  more  profound  and  abstruse  subjects  by  his  esti- 
mate of  Locke ;  while  writers  of  a  more  dry  and  unin- 
viting class,  scholars,  even  grammarians,  pass  before  us, 
if  with  less  minute  investigation,  with  much  more  than 
a  dull  and  barren  recension  of  their  names. 

Only  one  other  work,  a  small  one,  bears  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hallam ;  and  that,  though  printed  for  private  dis- 
feibution,  having  been  liberallj'-  communicated  to  his 
numerous  friends,  may  justify  at  least  a  passing  allusion. 
It  records  a  melancholy  chapter  in  an  otherwise  un- 
eventful life  to  which  men  of  letters  might  have  looked 
with  respectful  envy.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
try  this  wise  and  blameless  man  with  almost  unexampled 
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domestic  affliction.  He  married  an  excellent  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton.  Of  many  children, 
four  only,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  grew  up  to 
mature  age.  llie  eldest  son  was  one  whom  such  a  father 
(for  Mr.  Hallam,  with  not  much  outward  show,  was  a 
man  of  the  deepest  and  most  tender  affections)  could 
look  upon  with  pride,  with  love,  and  with  hope  allotted 
to  few  distinguished  men.  What  was  the  promise  of 
Arthur  Hallam  may  be  known  from  the  volume  of  his 
*  Bemains '  printed  by  his  father ;  what  he  was  in  dis- 
position as  well  as  in  mind,  from  ihe  exquisite  'In 
Memoriam '  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  The  blow  which  bereft 
Mr.  .Hallam  of  this  son  was  frightfally  sudden.  His 
eldest  daughter  and  his  wife  followed  the  first-bom  to 
the  grave.  One  son  remained ;  he  too,  if  of  less  origin- 
ally speculative  and  poetic  temperament  than  the  elder, 
with  great  acquirements  and  endowments,  was  gifted 
also  with  a  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  disposition, 
singularly  fitted  to  be  the  consolation,  the  surviving 
hope  of  such  a  father.  He  too  was  carried  off  with 
almost  equal  suddenness.  One  daughter  remains,  mar- 
ried to  Colonel  Famaby  Cator,  and  has  children.  Bowed 
but  not  broken  by  these  sorrows,  Mr.  Hallam  preserved 
his  vigorous  faculties  to  the  last,  and  closed  his  long 
and  honoured  life  in  calm  Christian  peace. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 


LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


PAET  I. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  FIRST 
HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


C^ 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  GENEBAL  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Loss  of  ancient  Leuning  in  the  Fall  of  fhe  Roman  Empire  —  First  Symptoms  of  its 
Revival  —  Improvement  in  the  Twelfth  Century  —  Universities  and  Scholastic 
Philoooi^y  —  Origin  of  Modem  Languages  —  Early  Poetry  —  Provenfal,  French. 
German,  and  Spanish  —  English  Language  and  Literature  —  Increase  of  El» 
msntary  Knowledge  —  Invention  of  Paper  —  Roman  Jurisprudence  —  Cultiva- 
tion of  Classical  Literature  —  Its  Decline  after  the  Twelfth  Century  —  Less  visible 
in  Italy  —  Petrarch. 

1.  Although  the  subject  of  these  volumes  does  not  com- 
prehend the  literary  history  of  Eui'ope  anterior  Retrospect 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pf  learning 

.•1  1  ..^.  ^  ,'^Zin  middle 

a  period  as  nearly  coinciding  as  can  be  expected  ages  neces- 
in  any  arbitrary  division  of  time  with  what  is  **^ 
usually  denominated  the  revival  of  letters,  it  appears 
necessary  to  prefix  such  a  general  retrospect  of  the  state 
of  knowledge  for  some  preceding  ages  as  will  illustrate 
its  subsequent  progress.  In  this,  however,  the  readei 
is  not  to  expect  a  regular  history  of  mediaeval  literature, 
which  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  exteiisiou  of  a 
vol.  I.  B 
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scheme  already  perhaps  too  much  beyond  my  powers  of 
execution.* 

2.  Every  one  is  well  aware  that  the  establishment  of 
Loss  of  ^^  barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Boman 
l^"Sjl°*f  ®^P^^®  ^^  ^^®  West  was  accompanied  or  fol- 
Roman  lowed  by  an  almost  universal  loss  of  that  learn- 
empire,  j^^g  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  which  we  call  ancient  or  clas- 
sical— a  revolution  long  prepared  by  the  decline  of  taste 
and  knowledge  for  several  preceding  ages,  but  accele- 
rated by  public  calamities  in  the  fifth  century  with  over- 
whelming rapidity.  The  last  of  the  ancients,  and  one 
who  forms  a  link  between  the  classical  period  of  litera- 
ture  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
his  ConMia-  he  was  a  favourite  author,  is  Boethius,  a  man 
J^nof  of  fine  genius,  and  interesting  both  from  his 
^*  character  and  his  death.  It  is  well  known  that, 
after  filling  the  dignities  of  consul  and  senator  in  the 
court  of  Theodoric,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
sovereign  from  whose  memory,  in  many  respects  glori- 
ous, the  stain  of  that  blood  has  never  been  effaced.  The 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  the  chief  work  of  Boethius, 
was  written  in  his  prison.  Few  books  are  more  striking 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  production.  Last  of  the 
classic  writers,  in  style  not  impure,  though  displaying 
too  lavishly  that  poetic  exuberance  which  had  distin- 
guished the  two  or  three  preceding  centuries,  in  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  equal  to  any  of  the  philosophers,  and 
mingling  a  Christian  sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he 
speaks  from  his  prison  in  the  swan-like  tones  of  dying 
eloquence.  The  philosophy  that  consoled  him  in  bonds 
was  soon  required  in  the  sufferings  of  a  cruel  death. 
Quenched  in  his  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a 
skilful  hand  gave  no  more  light ;  the  language  of  Tully 
and  Virgil  soon  ceased  to  be  spoken  ;  and  many  ages  were 
to  pass  away  before  learned  diligence  restored  its  purity, 
and  the  union  of  genius  with  imitation  taught  a  few  modem 
writers  to  surpass  in  eloquence  the  Latinity  of  Boethius. 

*  The  subject  of  the  following  chapter  the  reader,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  those 

baa  been  already  treated  by  me  in  an-  volumes,  may  consider  the  ensuing  pages 

<> ther  work,  the  History  of  Europe  daring  partly  as  supplemental,  and  partly  as 

the  Middle  Ages.    I  hare  not  thought  it  correcting  the  former  where  they  oontftte  ' 

ufcessary  to  repeat  all  that  is  there  said :  anything  inconsistent  i 
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3.  Tlie  downfall  of  learning  and  eloquence  after  the 
death  of  Boethius  in   624  was  inconceivably  Kapid 
rapid.     His  contemporary  Cassiodonus,  Isidore  *«une  of 
of  Seville,  and  Martianiis  Capella,  the  earliest  to"  xSf 
but  worst  of  the  three,  by  very  indifferent  com-  ce^^^'y- 
pilations,  and  that  encyclopedic  method  which  Heeren 
obserx'es  to  be  an  usual  concomitant  of  declining  litera- 
ture, superseded  the  use  of  the  great  ancient  writers,  with 
whom,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Meiners,  they  were 
themselves  acquainted  only  through  similar  productions 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     Isidore  speaks  of  the 
rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  as  too  diffuse 
to  be  read.**    The  authorities  upon  which  they  founded 
their  scanty  course  of  grammar,   logic,   and  rhetoric, 
were  chiefly  obscure  writers,   no  longer  extant;   but 
themselves  became  the  oracles  of  the  succeeding  period, 
wherein  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  a  course  of  seven 
sciences,  introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  were  taught 
from  their  jejune  tieatises.* 

4.  This  Ktate  of  general  ignorance  lasted,  with  no  veiy 
sensible  difference,  on  a  superficial  view,  for 

about  five  centuries,  during  which  every  sort  remainsTn 
of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  ^®  chi^rch. 
ecclesiastical  order ;  but  among  them,  though  instances  of 
gross  ignorance  were  exceedingly  frequent,  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Scrip- 

b  Meiners,  Vergleicbung  der  Sitten,  assist  the  memory : — 

&c.,  des  mittelalters  mit  denen  unsers  "  Gramm.  loquitur;  Dia.  vers  docet; 

Jahrhunderts,  3  vols.,   Hanover,  1793,  Rhet.  verba  colorat;  Mc&  cauit;  Ar. 

vol.  tL  p.  333.     Eicbbom,  AUgemeiue  numerat;    Geo.   ponderat;    Attr.   colit 

Geschidite  der  Cultur  und   Litteratur,  astra." 

Tol.  IL  p.  29.     Heeren,  Gescbichte  des  But  most  of  these  sciences,  as  such, 

studium  der  classiscben  Litteratur,  Got-  were  hardly  tau^^t  at  alL     The  arith* 

tingen,  1797.     These  three  books,  with  metic,  for  tostance,  of  Cassiodorus  or  C? 

the   Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la    France,  pella,  is  nothing  but  a  few  definitioiis 

Bmcker's  History  of  I'hilosophy,  Turner's  mingled  with  superstitious  absurdities 

and  Henry's  Histories  of  Kngland,  Mura-  about  the  virtues  of  certain  numbers 

tori's  43.-4  Dissertation,  Tiraboschi.  and  and  figures.    Meiners,  IL  339 ;  Kastner, 

•ome  few  others,  whu  will  appear  in  the  Gescbichte  der  Mathematik,  p.  8. 

notes,  are  my  chief  authorities  for  the  The  arithmetic  of  Cassiodorus  occupies 

dark  ages.     But  none,  in  a  very  short  little  more  than  two  folio  pages,  and 

compass,  is  equal  to  the  third  discourse  of  does  not  contain  one  word  of  the  common 

Fleury,  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  12mo.  rules.    The  geometry  is  much  the  same ; 

edition  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  in  two  pages  we  have  some  definitions 

•  The  trivium  contained   grammar,  and  axioms,  but  nothing  farther.     His 

logic,   and   rhetoric ;   the    quadrivium,  logic  is  longer  and  better,  extending  to 

arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astro-  lixteen  folio  pages.  The  grammar  is  very 

Bfuuy,  as  in  these  two  linci»,  framed  to  abort  and  trifling,  the  rhetoric  the  samel 
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tures,  the  canons,  and  other  authorities  of  the  church, 
and  the  regular  liturgies  were  written,  and  in  which 
alone  the  correspondence  of  their  well-organised  hier- 
archy could  be  conducted,  kept  flowing,  in  the  worst 
seasons,  a  slender  but  living  stream;  and  though,  as 
has  been  observed,  no  great  difference  may  appear,  on  a 
uupei'ficial  view,  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, it  would  easily  be  shown  that,  after  the  first  pros- 
tration of  learning,  it  was  not  long  in  giving  signs  of 
germinating  a&esh,  and  that  a  very  slow  and  gradual 
improvement  might  be  dated  fEuilier  back  than  is  gene- 
rally believed.** 
5.  Literature  was  assailed  in  its  downfall  by  enemies 
Prejudices  ^^^^  within  as  well  as  from  without.  A  prepos- 
>f  the  session  against  secular  learning  had  taken  hold 
i^St  0^  those  ecclesiastics  who  gave  the  tone  to  the 
profane  rest.  It  was  inculcated  in  the  most  extravagant 
earmug.  ^^^^^  ^yy  Gregory  I.,  the  founder,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  the  chief  authority 
in  the  dark  ages.*"  It  is  even  found  in  Alcuin,  to  whom 
so  much  is  due,  and  it  gave  way  very  gradually  in  the 
revival  of  literature.  In  some  of  the  monastic  founda- 
tions, especially  in  that  of  Isidore,  though  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  the  perusal  of  heathen  authors 
was  prohibited.  Fortunately  Benedict,  whose  order  be- 
came the  most  widely  diffused,  while  he  enjoined  his 
brethren  to  read,  copy,  and  collect  books,  was  silent  as 
to  their  nature,  concluding,  probably,  that  they  would 
be  wholly  religious.  This  in  course  of  time  became 
the  means  of  preserving  and  multiplying  classical  manu- 
scripts.' 

d  M.  Guizot  confirms  me  in  a  concla-  vasion.been  reserved  to  Romans.  Fleuiy, 

sion  to  which  I  had  previously  oome,  p.  18. 

that  the  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  *  Gregory  has  been  often  charged,  on 
the  human  mind  in  Europe,  and  that  its  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  John  of 
movement  in  advance  began  before  the  Salisbury,  with  having  burned  a  library 
end  of  the  next,  or,  in  other  words,  with  of  heatlien  authors.  He  has  been  warmly 
Charlemagne.  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  defended  by  Tiraboschi,  iii.  102.  Even  if 
France,  ii.  346.  A  notion  probably  is  the  assertion  of  our  countryman  were 
current  in  England,  on  the  authority  more  positive,  he  is  of  too  late  an  age  to 
of  the  older  writers,  such  as  Cave  or  demand  much  credit.  Eichhom,  how- 
Robertson,  that  the  greatest  darkncsf  ever,  produces  vehement  expressions  oi 
was  later ;  which  is  true  as  to  EngIaE.i  Gregory's  disregard  Tor  learning,  and 
itself.  It  was  in  the  seventh  centur>  even  for  the  observance  of  granunatical 
that  the  barbarians  were  first  tempted  to  :  Xlea,  IL  443. 

enter  the  church  and  obtain  bishoprics,  <  Heereii,  p.  69;  ESchhoni.  li  11   IX 

itrhiGk  bad.  In  the  firat  age  after  their  in-  «V  4d.  60 
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6.  If,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  stood  in 
the  way  of  what  we  more  esteem  tnaa  they  did, 

the  study  of  philological  literature,  it  is  never  fuiaeMUr 
to  he  forgotten  that  hut  for  them  the  records  of  jjreuervitg 
that  very  literature  would  have  perished.  If 
they  had  heen  less  tenacious  of  their  Latin  liturgy,  of 
the  vulgate  translation  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  authoiity 
of  the  fathers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  less  super- 
stition would  have  grown  up,  hut  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  all  grammatical  learning  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  The  influence  of  the  church  upon  learn- 
ing, partly  favourable,  partly  the  reverse,  forms  the 
subject  of  Eichhom's  second  volume,  whose  comprehen- 
sive views  and  well-directed  erudition,  as  well  as  his 
position  in  a  great  protestant  university,  give  much 
weight  to  his  testimony ;  but  we  should  remember  also 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  striking  a  balance  that  we  come 
to  this  result;  and  that  in  many  respects  the  clergy 
counteracted  that  progress  of  improvement  which  in 
others  may  be  ascribed  to  their  exertions. 

7.  It  is  not  unjust  to  claim  for  these  islands  the 
honour  of  having  first  withstood  the  dominant  ^^^  ^ 
ignorance,  and  even  led  the  way  in  the  resto-  peanmces 
ration  of  knowledge.  As  early  as  the  sixth  ?Janiiig°S 
century  a  little  glimmer  of  light  was  percep-  Ireland  aud 
tible  in  the  Irish  monasteries ;  and  in  the  next,  ^^s^*"*** 
when  France  and  Italy  had  sunk  in  deeper  ignorance, 
they  stood,  not  quite  where  national  prejudice  has  some- 
times placed  them,  but  ceiiainly  in  a  very  respectable 
position.*  That  island  both  drew  students  from  the 
continent,  and  sent  forth  men  of  comparative  eminence 
into  its  schools  and  churches.  I  do  not  find,  however, 
that  they  contributed  much  to  the  advance  of  secular, 
and  especially  of  grammatical,  learning.  This  is  rather 
due  to  England,  and  to  the  happy  influence  of  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Asiatic  Greek  by  birth, 
sent  hither  by  the  pope  in  668,  through  whom  and  his 
companion  Adrian,  some  knowlege  of  the  Latin  and  even 
Greek  languages  was  propagated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.     The  Venerable  Bede,  as  he  was  afterwards 

B  Eidihorn,  ii.  176, 188.  See  also  the  are  stated  fayourably,  and  with  mnct 
first  volume  of  Moore's  History  of  Ire-  leamix^  and  industry,  but  not  with  ex> 
Vwd,  where  the  claims  of  his  country    travagant  partiality. 
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styled,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  surpasses  every 
other  name  of  our  ancient  literacy  annals ;  and  though 
little  more  than  a  diligent  compiler  from  older  writers, 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  superior  to  any  man  whom 
the  world  (so  low  had  the  East  sunk  like  the  West)  then 
possessed.  A  desire  of  knowledge  grew  up  ;  the  school 
of  York,  somewhat  later,  became  respectable,  before  any 
liberal  education  had  been  established  in  France  ;  and 
from  this  came  Alcuin,  a  man  fully  equal  to  Bede  in 
ability  though  not  in  erudition.**  By  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  Italians,  Charlemagne  laid  in  his  vast 
dominions  the  foundations  of  learning,  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  age,  whicli  dispelled,  at  least  for  a  time, 
some  part  of  the  gross  ignorance  wherein  his  empire  had 
been  enveloped.* 

8.  The  praise  of  having  originally  established  schools 
Pe^  belongs  to  some  bishops  and  abh(;ts  of  the  sixth 

schools  be-  century.  They  came  in  place  of  the  imperial 
of^charie^^  schools  overthrown  by  the  barbarians.''  In  the 
^"^^e^^  downfall  of  that  temporal  dominion,  a  spiritual 
aristocracy  was  providentially  raised  up  to  save  from 
extinction  the  remains  of  learning,  and  religion  itself. 
Some  of  those  schools  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  though  merely,  perhaps,  for  elemen- 
tiiry  instruction ;  but  in  France  the  barbarism  of  the 
latter  Merovingian  period  was  so  complete  that,  before 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  all  liberal  studies  had  come 
to  an  end."  Nor  was  Italy  in  a  much  better  state  at 
his  accession,  though  he  called  two  or  three  scholars 

h  Eichhorn,  U.  188,  207,  263;  Hist  pleasing;  but,  unfortunately,  wben  tbe 

Lltt.  de   la  France,  yols.  iii.  and  !▼.;  latter  was  tiurgid  and  bombastic,  the 

Henry's  History  of  England,  yol.  iv. ;  former  too  often  went  into  the  opposite 

Turner's  History  of  Anglo-Saxons.    No  extreme  of  being  flat  and  spiritless." 

one,  however,  has  spoken  so  highly  or  so  P.  46.    This  critician  seems  not  uujust 

fully  of  A.lcuin's  merits  as  M.  Guizot,  in  Alcuin,  however,  is  an  easy  versifier,  and 

his  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  has  cat^ht  the  tone  of  Ovid,  sometimes 

vol.  IL  i^  344-385.  of  Virgil,  with  some  success.— 1847.] 

[The  writings  of  Alcuin  are  not  highly  i  Besides  the  above  authors,  see,  for 

appreciated  by  the  learned  and  Judicious  the  merits  of  Charlemagne,  as  a  restonr 

author  of  Biograpkia  Britannica  Lite-  of  letters,  his  Life  by  Gaillard  and  At* 

raria,  especially  in  relation  to  their  in-  dr&s,  Origine,&c.,dellaLitteratura,L  leC 

fluence  apon  English  literature.     The  k  Eichhorn,  ii.  5,  45.    Guizot  (vol.  ii 

truth  iflk  that  Alcuin  was  a  p«>lite  scholar  p.  116)  gives  a  list  of  the  episcopal 

for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  no  schools  in  France  before  Charlemagne, 

real  poet.    *  He  has,  on  the  whole,"  saya  ™  Ante  ipsum  Carolum  regem  in  Gal- 

Mr.  Wright,  "more  simplicity  and  less  lia  nullum  ftierat  studium   liberalinm 

pretension  in  his  poetry  than  his  prede-  artium.    Monachus  Engolhnenais,  apu(i 

owMor  Aldhelm,  and  so  far  he  is  more  Launoy  de  Schulis  celebiloribua 
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from  thence  to  his  literary  councilfi.  The  libraries  wore 
desttioyod,  the  schools  chiefly  closed;  wherever  the 
Lombard  dominion  extended,  illiteracy  was  its  com- 
panion." 

9.  The  cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  created  or 
restored  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  Beneficial 
preserving  that  small  portion  of  learning  which  ^^^  <>' 
continued  to  exist.  They  flourished  most,  having  wuhedV 
had  time  to  produce  their  fruits,  under  his  sue-  ^"^ 
cessors  Louis  the  Debonair,  Lothaire,  and  Charles  the 
Bald.°  It  was,  doubtless,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
revolution  of  language  had  now  gone  far  enough  to  render 
Latin  unintelligible  without  grammatical  instruction. 
Alcuin,  and  others  who,  like  him,  endeavoured  to  keep 
ignorance  out  of  the  church,  were  anxious,  we  are  told, 
to  restore  orthography,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
the  written  Latin  from  following  the  corruptions  of 
speech.  Tliey  brought  back  also  some  knowledge  of 
better  classical  authors  than  had  been  in  use.  Alcuin's 
own  poems  could  at  least  not  have  been  written  by  one 
unacquainted  with  Virgil :  ^  the  faults  are  numerous,  but 
the  style  is  not  always  inelegant ;  and  from  this  time, 
though  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets,  especially  Ovid 
and  Virgil,  and  sometimes  from  Cicero,  are  not  very 
frequent,  they  occur  sufficiently  to  show  that  manuscripts 
had  been  brought  to  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  were, 
however,  very  rare:  Italy  was  still,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  chief  depository  of  ancient  writings;  and 
Gerbert  speaks  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  them  in  that 
country.** 

10.  The  tenth  century  used  to  be  reckoned  by  me- 
diaeval historians  the  darkest  part  of  this  intel-  rpjj  ^  ^, 
lectual  night.     It  was  the  iron  age  which  they  century 
vie  with  one  another  in  describing  as  lost  in  SSSw^" 
the  most  consummate  ignorance.     This,  how-  than  usually 
ever,  is  much  rather  applicable  to  Italy  and  "^pi"^*^ 

B  Tiraboflchi ;  Eicbhorn ;  Heeren.  iii.  15R ;  Eichhorn.  261,  296 ;  Heenm ; 

"  The  reader  may  find  more  of  the  and  Fleury. 

hutoryof  these  schools  in  a  litUe  treatise  P  A  poem  by  Alcuin,  De  Pontfflcibns 

by  Lannoy,  De  Scholis  oelebrioribus  a  Ecclesise   Eboraoensis,   is   published  io 

Car.  Mag.  et  post  Car.  Mag.  insUuratis;  Gale's  XV.  Scriptores,  vol.  iii. 

also  in  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  vols.  iii.  **  Nostl  quot  scriptores  in  urbibus  ant 

and  Iv.;  Crevier,  Hist,  de  I'Universitd  in  agrisltaliie  passim  habeantur.    Gei^ 

de  Paris,  Tol.  i. ;  P/ucker's  Hist  PhiL  bert.  Epist  130  apud  Heeren.  p.  1 68. 
UL;  MuraUni.  Dlsne'^  xUii. ;  Tirabosi^hi. 
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England  than  to  France  and  Qennany.  The  former  were 
both  in  a  deplorable  state  of  barbarism;'  and  there  are, 
doubtless,  abundant  proofs  of  ignorance  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  But,  compared  with  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  tenth  was  an  age  of  illumination  in  France ; 
and  Meiners,  who  judged  the  middle  ages  somewhat 
perhaps  too  severely,  but  with  a  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive observation,  of  which  fliere  had  been  few  in- 
stances, has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  in  no  age, 
perhaps,  did  Germany  possess  more  learned  and  virtuous 
churchmen  of  the  episcopal  order  than  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century."  • 
Eichhom  points  out  indications  of  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  writers  in  several  French  and 
German  ecclesiastics  of  this  period.'  In  the  eleventh 
century  this  continued  to  increase ;  and  towards  its  close 
we  find  more  vigorous  and  extensive  attempts  at  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  barbarous  ignorance,  and  either  retrieving 
what  had  been  lost  of  ancient  learning  or  supplying  its 
place  by  the  original  powers  of  the  mind. 

11.  It  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  literarj'' 
annals  of  the  dark  ages,  that  they  seem  to  us 
gen?uB*in   stiU  morc  deficient  in  native  than  in  acquired 
the  dark    ability.    The  mere  ignorance  of  letters  has  some- 
times  been  a  little  exaggerated,  and  admits  of 
certain  qualifications ;  but  a  tameness  and  mediocrity,  a 
servile  habit  of  merely  compiling  from  others,  runs 
through  the  writers  of  these  centuries.     It  is  not  only 
that  much  was  lost,  but  that  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  it — nothing  of  original  genius  in  the  province 
of  imagination ;  and  but  two  extraordinary  men,  Scotus 
Erigena  and  Gerbert,  may  be  said  to  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  in  literature  and  philosophy.     It  must  be  added, 
as  to  the  former,  that  his  writings  contain,  at  least  in 
such  extracts  as  I  have  seen,  unintelligible  rhapsodies  of 
mysticism,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  should  not  even  have 
the  credit  of  originality.    Eichhom,  however,  bestows 


'  [See  Tiraboschi  for   the   one,   and  eleventh  centniy  he  holds  far  more  ad- 
Turner's  Hi8toxy   of  Anglo-Saxons  for  vanoed  In  learning  than  the  sixth.  Books 
the  other.    But  I  do  not  know  that  Bng>  were  read  in  Uie  latter  which  no  one 
land  was  more  dark  in  the  tenth  century  looked  at  in  the  earlier.    P.  399. 
than  in  the  ninth.— 1842.]  t  Allg.  Gesch.  iL  335,  398. 

'  Yeigleichung  der  Sitten,  ii.  384.   The 
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great  praise  on  Scotus,  and  ihe  modem  historians  of  phi- 
losophy treat  him  with  respect." 

12.  It  would  be  a  strange  hj'^pothesis  that  no  man 
endowed  with  superior  gifts  of  nature  lived  in  Prevalence 
so  many  ages.  Though  the  pauses  of  her  fer-  of  bad  taste, 
tility  in  these  high  endowments  are  more  considerable,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  than  any  previous  calculation  of 
probabilities  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  we  could  not 
embrace  so  extreme  a  paradox.  Of  military  skill,  in- 
deed, and  civil  prudence,  we  are  not  now  speaking.  But, 
though  no  man  appeared  of  genius  suf&cient  to  burst  the 
fetters  imposed  by  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  some  there 
must  have  been  who,  in  a  happier  condition  of  literature, 
would  have  been  ita  legitimate  pride.  We  perceive, 
therefore,  in  the  deficiencies  of  these  writers,  me  effect 
which  an  oblivion  of  good  models  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  false  standard  of  merit  may  produce  in  repressing  the 
'natural  vigour  of  the  mind.  Their  style,  where  they  aim 
at  eloquence,  is  inflated  and  redimdant,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  later  fathers,  whom  they  chiefly  read — a 
feeble  imitation  of  that  vicious  rhetoric  which  had  long 
overspread  the  Latinity  of  the  empire.* 

^  Extracts  from  John  Scotus  Erigena  he  says,  ontrageously  depreciated  bj  the 

will  be  found  in  Brucker,  Hist  Philoso-  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 

phise,  vol.  iii.  p.  619;    in  Meiners,  iL  thought  good  Latin  superior  to  every- 

373 ;  or  more  fiilly  in  Turner's  History  thing  else ;   and  by  protestant  writers, 

of  England,  voL   i.  447,  uid  Guizot,  who  laid  the  corruptions  of  the  church 

Hist  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  iiL  on  its  ignorance.    Yet  there  is  an  oppo- 

137,  178.    The  reader  may  consult  also  site  extreme  into  which  those  who  are 

Bulile,  Tennemann,  and  the  article  on  diagasted  with    the  commonplaces  of 

Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  Encyclopaedia  superficial  writers  sometimes  run;   an 

Jletropolitana,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hampden,  estimation  of  men  by  their  relative  su- 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Turner  is  the  only  one  periority  above  their  own  times,  so  as  to 

of  them  who  has  seen,  or  at  least  read,  forget  their  position  in  comparison  with 

the  metaphysical  treatise  of  John  Scotus,  a  fixed  standard, 

entitled  De  Divisione  Natum,  in  which  An  eminent  living  writer,  who  has 

alone  we  find  his  philosophy.    It  is  veiy  carried  the  philosophy  of  history,  per- 

rare  out  of  Ei^land,  nor  common  in  it  haps,  as  far  as  any  other,  has  lately  en- 

'  Fleury,  L  xlv.  $  19,  and  Troisi^me  deavoured,   at    considerable   length,   to 

Discours  (in  voL  xiii.).  p*  6.    Turner's  vindicate  in  some  measure  the  inteUeo- 

Histoiy  of  England,  iv.  137,  and  History  tual  character  of  this  period.    (Quiiot, 

of  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  403.     It  is  suffl-  vol.  ii.  p.  123-224.)     It  is  with  reluc- 

dent  to  look  at  any  extracts  from  these  tanoe  that  I  ever  differ  from  M.  Guizot; 

writers  of  the  dark  ages  to  see  the  Justice  but  the  passages  adduced  by  him  (espe- 

of  this  censure.  Fleury,  at  the  oondusioa  dally  if  we  exdude  those  of  the  fifth 

of  his  excellent  third  discourse.  Justly  century,  the  poems  of  Avitus,  and  the 

anA  candidly  apologises  for  these  five  homilies  of  Ciesarius)  do  not  appear  ade- 

Kges  as  not  wholly  destitute  of  learning,  quate  to  redeem  the  age  by  any  signs  of 

jttd  far  leas  of  virtue.    They  have  been  genius  they  display.     It  muat  always 
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13.  It  iniglit  naturally  be  asked  whether  fancy  and 

Deficiency  ^^^^^^S  were  extinct  among  the  people,  thongrli 
of  poetical  a  false  taste  might  reign  in  the  cloister.  Yet  it 
talent.  ^  here  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  d«^ 
ficiency,  and  conld  appeal  scarce  to  the  vaguest  tradition 
or  the  most  doubtful  fragment  in  witness  of  any  poetical 
talent  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  little  in  the  I'eutonic 
languages.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  occasionally  a 
wild  spirit,  rather  impressive,  though  it  is  often  turgid 
and  always  rude.  The  Scandinavian,  such  as  the  well- 
known  song  of  Eegner  Lodbrog,  if  that  be  as  old  as  the 
period  before  us,  which  is  now  denied,  displays  a  still 
more  poetical  character.  Some  of  the  earliest  German 
poetry,  the  song  on  the  victory  of  Louis  111.  over  the 
Normans  in  88^3,  and,  stift  more,  the  poem  in  praise  oi 
Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  1075,  are 
warmly  extolled  by  Herder  and  Bouterwek.'  In  the 
Latin  verse  of  these  centuries  we  find,  at  best,  a  few 
lines  among  many  which  show  the  author  to  have  caught 
something  of  a  classical  style ;  the  far  greater  portion  is 
very  bad." 

be  a  question  of  degree ;  for  no  one  is  inanizing  a  lawless  barbarian  race  (p. 

absurd  enough  to  deny  the  existence  of  157),  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  concur ;  it 

a  relative  superiority  of  talent,  or  the  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  candid  and 

power  of  expressing  moral  emotions,  as  catholic  spirit  with  which  he  has  always 

well  as  relating  facts,  with  some  warmth  treated  the  mediaeval  church, 

and  energy.    The  legends  of  saints,  an  ^  Herder,  Zerstreute  Blatter,  yoL  v. 

extensive  though  quite  neglected  portion  p.  169,   184.     Hoinsius,  Lehrbuch  der 

of  the  literature  of  the  dark  ages,  to  Deutschen    Sprachwissenschaft,  iv.   29. 

which  M.  Guizot  has  had  the  merit  of  Bouterwek.  Geschichte  der  Poesie  und 

directing  our  attention,  may  probably  Beredsaaikeit,  voL  ix.  p.  78,  82.    The 

contain  many  passages,  like  those  he  had  author  is  unknown ;  aber  dem  unbe> 

quoted,  which  will  be  read  with  interest;  kanuten  slchert  sein  Werk  die  Unster- 

and  it  is  no  more  than  Justice  that  he  has  blichkcit,  says  the  latter  critic.  One  might 

given  them  in  French,  rather  than  in  that  raise  a  question  as  to  the  ci^adty  of  an 

half-barbarous  Latin  which,  though  not  anonymous  author  to  possess  immortal 

essential  to  the  author's   mind,  never  fame.    Nothing  equal  to  this  poem,  he 

fails,  like  an  unbecoming  dress,  to  show  says,  occurs  in  the  earlier  German  poetry ; 

the  gifts  of  nature  at  a  disadvantage,  it  is  an  outpouring  of  genius,  not  with- 

But  the  questions  still  recur:  Is  this  in  out  faults,  but  full  of  power  and  feeling: 

itself  excellent?     Would    it  indicate,  the  dialect  is   stiU  Prankish,  but   ap- 

wherever  we  should  meet  with  it,  powers  preaches  to  Swabian.    Herder  calls  it  *'  a 

of  a  high  Older?    Do  we  not  make  a  truly  Pindaric  song."    He  has  given  large 

tacit  allowance  in  reading  it,  and  that  extracts  fix>m  it  in  the  volume  above 

very  largely,  for  the  mean  condition  in  quoted,  which  glows  with  his  own  fine 

which  we  know  the  human  mind  to  have  sense  of  beau^. 

been  placed  at  the  period?    Does  it  in-  "  Tiraboschi  supposes  Latin  venlfien 

struct  us,  or  give  us  pleasure  ?  to  have  been  common  in  Italy.    Le  CittJl 

In  what  M.  Guizot  has  said  of  the  al  pari  che  le  campagne  rianonavan  di 

nuaftl  inflnence  of  these  legends,  in  hu-  versi.    iiL  207.                                 Tba 
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14.  The  very  imperfect  state  of  language,  as  an  instru. 
ment  of  refined  thought  in  the  transition  of  imperfect 
Latin  to   the  French,   Castilian,   and  Italian  atateofun- 
tongues,  seems  the  best  means  of  accounting  in  SSS^™?^ 
any  satisfactory  manner  for  this  stagnation  of  ^^' 

the  poetical  faculties.  The  delicacy  that  distinguishes 
in  words  the  shades  of  sentiment,  the  grace  that  brings 
them  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  novelty 
united  to  clearness,  could  not  be  attainable  in  a  colloquial 
jargon,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  indeterminate 
possibly  in  its  forms,  which  those  who  possessed  any 
superiority  of  education  would  endeavour  to  avoid.  W  e 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  this  subject. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  we  enter 
upon  a  new  division  in  the  literary  history  of  improve- 
Europe.     From  this  time  we  may  deduce  a  line  j^*""*  at 
of  men  conspicuous,  according  to  the  standard  of  twelfth 
of  their  times,  in  different  walks  of  intellectual  cent'^^- 
pursuit,  and  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  period, 
tiie  later  middle  ages,  in  which,  though  ignorance  was 
ver}"-  far  from  being  cleared  away,  the  natural  powers  of 
the  mind  were  developed  in  considerable  activity.     We 
shall  point  out  separately  the  most  important  Leading 
circumstances  of  this  progress,  not  all  of  them  circum- 
concurrent  in  efficacy  with  each  other,  for  they  progress  of 
were  sometimes  opposed,  but  all  tending  to  i««™ing. 
arouse  Europe  from  indolence  and  to  fix  its  attention  on 
literature.    These  are,  1  st.  The  institution  of  universities 
and  the  methods  pursued  in  them ;  2nd.  The  cultivation 
of  the  modem  languages,  followed  by  the  multiplication 
of  books  and  the  extension  of  the  art  of  writing ;  3rd. 
The  investigation  of  the  Eoman  law ;  and,  lastly.  The 
return  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  ancient 
models  of  purity.     We  shall  thus  come  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  judge  better  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  revival  of  letters  when  we  apprehend  with  more 
exactness  their  previous  condition. 

16.  Among  the  Carlovingian  schools  it  is  doubtful 


The  specimens  he  afterwards  produces,  sacred  comedies  In  imitation  of  Terence, 

p.  219,  are  miserable.    Hroswitha,  ab-  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  other  poetry 

bess  of  Gandersheim,  has,  perhaps,  the  which  I  saw   many  yean   since,  au4 

greatest  reputation  among  these  Latin  thought  very  indifferent. 
poetft.    She  wrote,  in  the  tenth  century, 
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whether  we  can  reckon  one  at  Paris ;  and  though  there 
are  some  traces  of  public  instruction  in  that 
the  univcr-  city  abont  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  is 
f^^  not  certain  that  we  can  assume  it  to  be  more 
ancient.  For  two  hundred  years  more,  indeed, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  some  persons  appear  to  have 
come  to  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  study.*  llie  commence- 
ment of  this  famous  university,  like  that  of  Oxford,  has 
no  record.  But  it  owes  its  first  reputation  to  the  sudden 
spread  of  what  is  usually  called  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

17.  There  had  been  hitherto  two  methods  of  treating 

theological  doctrines :  one,  that  of  the  fathers, 
treaungthe  ^ho  built  them  on  Scripture,  illustrated  and 
jdence  of  interpreted  by  their  own  ingenuity,  and  in  some 
^^'  measure  also  on  the  traditions  and  decisions  of 
the  church ;  the  other,  which  is  said  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  to  have  grown  up  about  &e  eighth  century 
(though  Mosheim  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  sixth),  using 
the  fathers  themselves,  that  is,  the  chief  writers  of  the 
first  six  hundred  years,  who  appear  now  to  have  acquired 
that  distinctive  title  of  honour  as  authority,  conjointly 
with  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  determinations,  by  means 
of  extracts  or  compends  of  their  writings.  Hence  about 
this  time  we  find  more  frequent  instances  of  a  practice 
which  had  begun  before — that  of  publishing  Loci  com- 
munes or  CatencB  patrum,  being  only  digested  extracts  from 
the  authorities  under  systematic  heads.  ^  Both  these 
methods  were  usually  called  positive  theology. 

18.  The  scholastic  theology  was  a  third  method ;  it 
was  in  its  general  principle  an  alliance  between  fiEdth  and 

*  Crevier,  i.  13-76.  ment,  iv.  35  [and  I  have  learned,  since 

b  Fleury,  3me  disoours,  p.  48.    (Hist  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  that 

Eccl^s.  VOL  xiiL  l2mo.  ed.)    Hist  Litt  it  is  printed  in  Bouth's  BeliquisB  Socrse. 

de   la  France,  vii.  147.     Mosheim,  in  —1842]. 

Cent  v1.  et  post     Muratori,  Antichit&       Upon  this  great  change  in  the  theo- 

Italiane,  dissnrt  zliii.  p.  610.     In  this  logy  of  the  chnrch,  which  consisted  prin« 

dissertation,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  cipally  in  establidiing  the  authority  of 

way,  Muratori  gives  ttie  Important  ftag-  the  &thers,  the  reader  may  sec  M.  tiul- 

ment  of  Caius  a  Roman  presbyter  be-  zot   Hist   de   la   Civilisation,  iii.  121. 

fore  the  end  of  the  second  century  (as  There  seem  to  be  but  two  causes  for 

some  place  him),  on  the  canon  of  the  this :  the  one,  a  oonsdoiisness  of  Igno- 

New  Testament,  which  has  not  been  rancc  and  inferiority  to  men  of  so  much 

quoted,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  English  talent  as  Augustin  and  a  few  others ;  the 

writer,  nor,  which  is  more  remarkable,  other,  a  constantly  growing  Jealousy  of 

by  Michaelis.    It  win  be  found  in  Eich-  the  free  exercise  of  reaaop,  and  a  deter* 

hom,  lilinleltaug   in  das  Neue  Testa-  mioatioD  to  keep  iq>  nuiiy  of  doctrine* 
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reason — an  endeavour  to  arrange  ibe  orthodox  eyistem  of 
the  church,  such  as  authority  had  made  it,  ao-  gj.ij(,i„^^. 
cording  to  the  rules  and  metnods  of  the  Aristo-  philosophy; 
telian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon  premises  ^^  ^^^^' 
supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.     Lanfranc  and  An- 
selm  made  much  use  of  this  method  in  the  controversy 
with  Berenger  as  to  transubstantiation,  though  they  did 
not  carry  it  so  far  as  their  successors  in  the  next  century.* 
The  scholastic  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  this  theology  by  a  larger  infasion  of  meta- 
physical reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional  inquiries  into 
subjects  not  immediately  related  to  revealed  articles  of 
faith.**     The  origin  of  this  philosophy,  fixed  by  Buhle 
and  Tennemann  in  the  ninth  century,  or  the  age  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  has  been  brought  down  by  Tiedemann,  Meiners, 
and  Hampden  •  so  low  as  the  thirteenth.     But  ^^ 
Boscelin  of  Compiegne,  a  little  before  1 1 00,  may 
be  accounted  so  fstr  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen,  that 

*  Hist  litt  de  la  Fnuioe,  xM  suprit;  Selecta,  1.  3,  c  L 

Tennemaon,  Manuel  de  I'Hist  de  la  Phi-  Both  positive  and  scholaaUc  theology 

losophie,  L  333 ;  Crevier.  L  100 ;  Andres,  were  much  indebted  to  Peter  Lombard, 

ii.  15.  whose  Liber  Sententianim  is  a  digest  of 

d  A  Jesait  of  the  sixteenth  century  propositions  extracted  from  the  fathers, 
thus  shortly  and  clearly  distinguishes  the  with  no  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  It 
positive  from  the  scholastic,  and  both  was  therefore  a  prodigious  magazine  of 
from  natural  or  metaphysical  theolc^^y.  arms  for  disputation. 
At  nos  theologiam  scholasticam  dicimus,  *  The  first  of  these,  acairdlng  to  Ten- 
qns  certlori  methodo  et  rationibus  im-  nemann,  begins  the  list  of  schoolmen 
primis  ex  divina  Scrlptura,  ac  tradltioni-  with  Hales ;  the  two  latter  agree  in  con- 
*>us  tseu  decretis  patrum  in  conciliis  ferring  that  honour  on  Albertus  Mag- 
definitis  veritatem  emit,  ac  discntieudo  nus.  Bruclcer  inclines  to  Boscelin,  and 
romprobat.  Quod  cum  in  scholis  prsB-  has  been  followed  by  others.  It  may 
cipiMf  argumentando  comparetur,  id  no-  be  added,  that  Tennemann  divides  the 
men  sortita  est  Quamobrem  differtapo-  scholastic  philosophy  into  four  periods, 
sitiva  theologia,  non  re  sed  modo,  quem-  which  Rosceliu,  Hales,  Ockham,  and 
admodum  item  alia  ratione  non  estea-  the  sixteenth  century  terminate;  and 
dem  cum  naturali  theologia,  quo  nomine  Buhle  into  three,  ending  with  Boscelin, 
philosophi  metaphysicen  noroinarunt.  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the  sixteenth 
Positiva  igitur  non  ita  res  disputandas  centuiy.  It  is  evident  that,  by  begin- 
proponit,  sed  psene  sententiam  ratam  et  ning  the  scholastic  series  with  Boscelin, 
flrmam  ponit  pracipue  in  pietatem  in-  we  exclude  Lanfranc  and  even  Anselm, 
"nmbens.  Versatur  autem  et  iiwa  in  ex-  the  latter  of  whom  was  certainly  a  deep 
plicatione  Scriptune  sacre,  traditionum,  metaphysician,  since  to  him  we  owe  the 
oondliomm  et  sanctorum  patrum.  Na-  subtle  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
turaUs  poTTo  theolo^  Dei  naturam  per  Deity,  which  Des  Cartes  afterwards  re- 
nature  argumenta  et  rationee  inquirit,  vived.  Buhle,  670.  This  argument  was 
cum  supematuralis,  quum  scholasticam  answered  at  the  time  by  one  Gaunelo ; 
dicimus,  Dei  cjusdem  naturam,  vim,  so  that  metaphysical  rcasoniufp  were 
piroprietates,  cseterasque  res  divinas  per  not  unknown  in  the  eleventh  oentaiy. 
«a  prindpia  vestigat,  qus  sunt  hominibus  Tennemann,  344. 
icvelata  divinitUB.  Possevin,  Bibliutheca 
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the  great  celebrity  of  their  disputations  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  students  are  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
his  theories,  though  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  taught 
at  Paris.  Eoscelin  also,  having  been  the  flrst  to  revive 
the  famous  question  as  to  the  reality  of  universal  ideas, 
marks,  on  every  hypothesis,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  the  schoolmen  in  their 
investigations  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if 
possible,  illustrating  and  clearing  from  objection,  the 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  a  dialectical 
method,  and  by  dint  of  the  subtlest  reason.  The  questions 
which  we  deem  altogether  metaphysical,  such  as  that 
concerning  universal  ideas,  became  theological  in  their 
hands.' 

19.  Next  in  order  of  time  to  Eoscelin  came  William 
of  Champeaux,  who  opened  a  school  of  logic  a^ 
8c™ffi3-°  Paris  in  1 109 ;  and  the  university  can  only 
aSui*^*  deduce  the  regular  succession  of  its  teachers 
university  from  that  time.*  But  his  reputation  was  soon 
of  Paris.  eclipsed  and  his  hearers  drawn  away  by  a  more 
potent  magician,  Peter  Abelard,  who  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  in  the  second  decad  of  3ie  twelfth 
centuiy.  Wherever  Abelard  retired,  his  fame  and  his 
disciples  followed  him — ^in  the  solitary  walls  of  the  Para- 
clete as  in  the  thronged  streets  of  the  capital.**  And  the 
impulse  given  was  so  powerful,  the  fascination  of  a  science 
which  now  appears  arid  and  unproductive  was  so  intense, 

t  Bracker,  though  he  contains  some  Metropolitana,  has  the  merit  of  having 
useful  extracts  and  tolerable  general  been  the  only  Englishman,  past  or  pre- 
views, was  not  well  versed  in  the  scho-  sent,  so  far  as  I  know,  since  the  revival 
lastic  writers.  Meiners  (in  his  Compa-  of  letters,  who  has  penetrated  far  into 
rison  of  the  Middle  Ages)  is  rather  su-  the  wilderness  of  scholasticism.  Mr. 
perficial  as  to  their  philosophy,  but  pre-  Sharon  Turner  has  given  some  extracts 
sents  a  lively  picture  of  the  schoolmen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of 
in  relation  to  literature  and  manners.  England. 

He  has  also,  in  the  Transactions  of  ihe  [M.  Cousin,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 

6t)ttingen  Academy,  vol.  xii.  p.  26-47,  his  ]<Yagmens  Philosophiques,  has  gone 

given  a  succinct,  but  valuable,  sketch  of  more  fully  than  any  one  into  the  pbi> 

the  Nominalist  and  Realist  Controversy,  losophy  of  Roecelin,  and   especially  of 

Tennemann,  with  whose  Manuel  de  la  Abelard.      This  is  reprinted  from  the 

Philosophie  alone  I  am   conversant,  is  Introduction  to  the  unpublished  worki 

said  to  have  gone  very  deeply  into  the  of  Abelard,  edited  by  M.  Cousin  in  the 

subject  in  his  larger  history  of  Philo-  great  series  of  Documens  In^t8.—184YJ] 

sophy.     Bnhle  appears  superficial.     Dr.  8  Crevier,  i.  3. 

Hampden,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Aqui-  b  H'st.  Litt  de  a  France,  vol.   xU» 

nas,  and  view  of  the  scholastic  philo-  Brucker,  iii.  760. 
Bopby,  paVUshed  in  the  EncjrclopsBdia 
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ihat  from  this  time  for  many  generations  it  continued  to 
engage  the  most  intelligent  and  active  minds.  Paiis, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  words  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
*  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,'  was  another  Athens — 
the  number  of  students  (hyperbolically  speaking,  as  we 
must  presume)  exceeding  that  of  the  citizens.  This 
influx  of  scholars  induced  Philip  Augustus  some  time 
afterwards  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and 
this  again  brought  a  fresh  harvest  of  students,  for  whom 
in  the  former  limits  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  lodgings. 
Paris  was  called,  as  Eome  had  been,  the  country  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  and  we  may  add,  as,  for  very 
diflfeient  reasons,  it  still  claims  to  be.' 

20.  Colleges,  with  endowment*  for  poor  scholars,  were 
founded   in  the  beginning  of   the   thiiieenth 
century,  or  even  before,  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  as  foSmfedl^*^* 
they  were  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
by  munificent  patrons  of  letters ;  charters  in- 
corporating the  graduates  and  students  collectively  under 
the  name  of  universities  were  granted  by  sovereigns, 
with  privileges  perhaps  too  extensive,  but  such  as  indi- 
cated the  dignity  of  learning  and  the  countenance  it 
1  eceived.''     It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 

i  Hist  LItt.    de    la   France,  ix.   78.  general  instruction.    Tirabosdii,  v.  253. 

Crevier,  i.  274.  Upon  the  whole,  the  precedence  must  be 

k  Fleury.  xviL  13,  17 ;  Crevier ;  Tira-  allowed,  I  think,  to  Paris ;   but  even 

bofidii,  be    A  University,  universitas  there  we  cannot  trace  the  university,  as 

doctorum  et  scholarium,  was  so  called  strictly  such,  so  high  as  1200.    En  cei 

either  from  its  incorporation  or  from  its  temps  Ik,  I'ensemble  des  ^coles  Parisi- 

professing  to  teach  all  suttJects,  as  some  ennes  dtait  appeld  stitdium  generate  bien 

have  thought.    Meiuers,  11.  405.   Fleuxy,  jAtiot  qn'univerHtas ;   ce  dernier  nom 

xvii.   15.     This  excellent  discourse  of  lenr  fut  appliqu^,  peut-6tre  pour  la  pre- 

Fleury,  the  fifth,  relates  to  the  ecclesiaa-  mi^re  fois,  dans  Taffaire  d'Amaury  de 

tinal  literature  of  the  later  middle  ages.  Cbartres  et  de  ses  disciples  en  1209.    U 

[The  first  privilege  granted  to  Bologna  n'est  point  employ^  dans  le  diplome  de 

was  by  Frederic  Barbarossain  1158.    But  Philippe  Auguste,  donn€  en  1201,  a  I'oo- 

it  gives  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  not  to  casion  d'une  rixe  violente  entre  l^i  ^co- 

the  rector  of  tlie  university,  in  case  any  liers  et  les  bourgeois  de  Paris.    D'scours 

scholar  had  cause  of  complaint  against  sur  I'^tat  de  lettres  au  treizi^mc  siMe, 

his  teacher.    In  fact  there  was  no  rector,  in  Hist.  litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  xvi.  p. 

nor,  properly  speaking,  any  university,  46,  par  Daunou. 

till  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.       The  university  of  Toulouse  was  incor- 

Savigny,  Gesch.  des  RSmischcn  Rechts,  porated  with  the  same  privileges  as  that 

111,  152.     And  as  at  Bologna  nothing  of  Paris  by  a  bull  of  Gregory  IX   in 

was  taught  but  Jurisprudence  for  some  1238 ;    which  seems  to  have  been  ac- 

time  afterwards,  it  is  doubted  by  some  knowledged  as  sufficient  in  France  on 

whether  that  school  could  be  called  a  several    other    occasions.      Montpelier, 

oniyenlty  which  ought  to  be  a  place  of  which  had  for  some  time  been  a  floaHch. 
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tliese  foundations  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of 
that  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  the  semblance 
of  knowledge,  which  had  anticipated  the  encoui-agement 
of  the  great.  The  schools  of  Charlemagne  were  designed 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  learned  education,  for  which  there 
was  at  that  time  no  sufficient  desire."  But  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  impetuosity  with  which  men  rushed  to  that 
source  of  what  they  deemed  wisdom,  the  great  university 
of  Paris,  did  not  depend  upon  academical  privileges  or 
eleemosynary  stipends,  which  came  afterwards,  though 
these  were  undoubtedly  very  effectual  in  keeping  it  up. 
The  university  created  patrons,  and  was  not  created  by 
them.  And  this  may  be  said  also  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  their  incorporate  character,  whatever  the  former  may 
have  owed,  if  in  fact  it  owed  anything,  to  the  prophetic 
munificence  of  Alfred.  Oxford  Was  a  school  of  great 
resort  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  though  its  first  charter 
was  only  granted  by  Henry  III.  Its  earlier  history  is 
but  obscure,  and  depends  chiefly  on  a  suspicious  passage 
in  Ingulphus,  against  which  we  must  set  the  absolute 
silence  of  other  writers."  It  became  in  the  thirteenth 
century  second  only  to  Paris  in  the  multitude  of  its 
students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  scholastic  disputations. 
England  indeed,  and  especially  through  Oxford,  could 
show  more  names  of  the  first  class  in  this  line  than  any 
other  country.** 

ing  school   of  medicine,  acquired   the  to  its  foundation  by  Alfred  than  I  am 

rights  of  an  university  before  the  end  of  now  inclined  to  do.    Bologna,  as  well  as 

the  tliirteenth  century ;  but  no  other  is  of  Paris,  was  full  of  English  students  about 

equal  antiquity.    Id.  p.  57,  59.— 1842.]  1200.    Meiners,  ii.  428. 

*"  These  schools,  established  by  the       **  Wood  expatiates  on  what  he  thou^t 

Garlovingian   princes   in  convents  and  the    glorious   age    of    the    university, 

cathedrals,  declined,  as  it  was  natural  to  "What  university,  I  pray,  can  produce 

expect,  with  the  rise  of  the  universities,  an  invincible  Hales,  an  admirable  Bacon, 

Meiners,  ii.  406.    Those  of  Paris,  Ox-  an  excellent  well-grounded  Middletou, 

ford,  and  Bologna  contained  many  thoa-  a  subtle  Scotus,  an  approved  Burley,  a 

sand  students.  resolute  Baconthorpe,  a   singular  Ock- 

^  Giraldus  Cambrensis,   about   1180,  ham,  a  solid  and  industrious  Holcot,  and 

seomsthe  first  unequivocal  witness  to  the  a  profound  Bradwardin?  all  which  per- 

resort  of  students  to  Oxford,  at>  an  esta-  sous  flourished  within  the  compass  of 

blished  seat  of  instruction.     But  it  is  one  century.    I  doubt  that  neither  Paris, 

certain  that  Vacarius  read  there  on  the  Bologna,  or  Rome,  that  grand  mistress  of 

civil  law  in  1149,  which  affords  a  pre-  the  Christian  world,  or  any  place  else, can 

sumption  that  it  was  already  assuming  do  what  the  renowned  Bellosite  (Oxford) 

the  character  of  a  university.    John  of  hath  done.    And  without  doubt  all  im ' 

Salisbury,  I  think,  docs  not  mention  it.  partial  men  may  receive  it  for  an  node 

Ir  a  former  work  I  gave  more  credence  nlable  truth  that  the  most  subtle  ATgniitf 
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21.  Andres  is  inclined  to  derive  the  institution  of 
coUegiate  foundations  in  universities  from  the  coUegiate 
Saracens.     He  finds  no  trace  of  these  among  foundations 

•  •I  ..  I'l*  i*j«  ffo*        ^*ot  derived 

the  ancients ;  while  in  several  cities  of  Spain,  from  the 
as  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  colleges  for  Saracens, 
learned  education  both  existed  and  obtained  great  re- 
nown. These  were  sometimes  unconnected  with  each 
other,  though  in  the  same  city,  nor  had  they,  of  course, 
those  privileges  which  were  conferred  in  Christendom. 
They  were  therefore  more  like  ordinary  schools  or 
gymnasia  than  universities;  and  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  they  suggested  anything  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  latter  institutions,  which  are  much  more 
reasonably  considered  as  the  development  of  a  native 
germ,  planted  by  a  few  generous  men,  above  all  by 
Charlemagne,  in  that  inclement  season  which  was  passing 
away.P 

22.  The  institution  of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  friars, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  scholastic 
century,  caused  a  fresh  accession,  in  enormous  philosophy 
numbers,  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  gave  £y  Mendi- 
encouragement  to  the  scholastic  philosophy,  cant  Friars. 
Less  acquainted,  generally,  with  grammatical  literature 
than  the  Benedictine  monks,  less  accustomed  to  collect 
and  transcribe  books,  the  disciples  of  Francis  and  Dominic 
betook  themselves  to  disputation,  and  found  a  substitute 
for  learning  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  expertness.''  The 
greatest  of  the  schoolmen  were  the  Dominican  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus.  They  were 
founders  of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with  each  other 
for  two  or  three  centuries.  But  the  authority  of  their 
writings,  which  were  incredibly  voluminous,  especially 
those  of  the  former,'  impeded  in  some  meajsure  the 

in  school  divinity  did  take  its  beginning  Ingulftis,  cannot  be  maintained,  as  both- 

in  England  and  from  Engliiihmen ;  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Wright 

that  also  from  thence  it  went  to  Paris,  contend,  the  andquity  of  the  University 

and  other  parts  of  France,  and  at  length  of  Oxford  must,  I  fear,  fall  to  the  ground, 

into  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  nations,  as  is  See   Biographia    Britannica    Litteraria, 

by  one  observed.    So  that,  though  Italy  vol.  ii.  p.  28.     Whether  Vacarlus  were 

boasted   that  Britain   takes  her  Chris-  the  first  lecturer,  or  chose  that  town 

tianity  first  ftom  Rome,  England  may  because  a  school  had  already  been  esta- 

trulymaintain  that  from  her  (immediately  blished  therein,  seems  not  determinable, 

by  France)  Italy  first  received  her  sdiool  thongh  the  latter  is  more  likely.— 1847.] 
divinity."    VoL  I.  p.  159,  aj).  1188.  ^  AndrH  «•  129. 

[If  the  authenticity  of  the  History  of       1  Meiners,  li.  616,  629. 

Croyland  Abbey,  imder  the  name   of  .    '  The  vwks  of  Thomas  Aquinas  «x« 
VOL.1.                                              bV  C 
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growth  of  new  men ;  and  we  find,  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  centnry,  a  diminution  of  eminent  names 
in  the  series  of  the  schoolmen,  the  last  of  whom  that  is 
much  remembered  in  modem  times  was  William  Ock- 
ham.'  He  revived  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  formerly- 
instituted  by  Koscelin,  and,  with  some  important  varia- 
tions of  opinion,  brought  into  credit  by  Abelard,  but 
afterwards  overpowered  by  the  great  weight  of  leading 
schoolmen  on  the  opposite  side — that  of  the  Eealists. 
The  disciples  of  Ockham,  as  well  as  himself,  being  politi- 
cally connected  with  the  party  in  Germany  unfiavourable 
to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Eome,  though 
they  became  very  numerous  in  the  universities,  passed 
for  innovators  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  philosophical 
principles.  Nominalism  itself  indeed  was  reckoned  by 
the  adverse  sect  cognate  to  heresy.  No  decline,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  as  yet  perceptible  in  the  spirit 
of  disputation,  which  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  four 
teenth  century,  went  on  as  eagerly  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Salamanca,  the  great  scenes  of  that  warfare,  as  before, 
and  which  in  that  age  gained  much  ground  in  Germany 
through  the  establishment  of  several  universities. 

23.  Tennemann  has  fairly  stated  the  good  and  bad  of 
^^  the  scholastic  philosophy.     It  gave  rise  to  a 

of  this         great  display  of  address,  subtlety,  and  sagacity, 
philosophy,  j^  ^^  explanation  and  distinction  of  abstract 

published  in  seventeen  volumes  folio ;  cal  subtlety,  carried  to  the  most  trifling 

Rome,  1570:  those  of  Duns  Scotus  in  sophistry,   is  ascribed   by   Meiners   to 

twelve;  Lyons,  1639.    It  is  presumed  Petrus  Hispanus,  afterwards  Pope  Jolm 

that  much  was  taken  down  from  their  XXL,  who  died  in  1271.  ii.  705.   Several 

oral  lectures ;  some  part  of  these  volumes  curious  specimens  of  scholafitic  folly  are 

is  of  doubtful  authenticity.    Meiners,  IL  given  by  him  in  this  place.  They  brought 

718.    Biog^.  Univ.  a  discredit  upon  the  name,  which  has 

*  "  In  them  (Scctus  and  Ockham),  adhered  to  it,  and  involved  men  of  fine 
and  in  the  later  schoolmen  generally,  genius,  such  as  Aquinas  himself,  in  the 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  common  reproach, 
there  is  more  of  the  parade  of  logic,  a  The  barbarism  of  style, which  amounted 
more  formal  examination  of  arguments,  almost  to  a  new  language,  became  more 
a  more  burthensome  importunity  of  syl-  intolerable  in  Scotus  and  his  followers 
iogizing,  with  less  of  the  philosophical  than  it  had  been  in  the  older  school- 
power  of  arrangement  and  distribution  men.  Meiners,  722.  It  may  be  alleged, 
of  the  subject  discussed.  The  dryness  in  excuse  of  this,  that  words  are  meant  to 
again  inseparable  from  the  scholastic  express  precise  ideas ;  and  that  it  was  as 
method  is  carried  to  excess  in  the  later  impossible  to  write  metaphysics  in  good 
writers,  and  perspicuity  of  style  is  alto-  I^tiu  as  the  modem  naturalists  have 
gether  neglected."  Encyclopaedia  Me-  found  it  to  describe  plants  and  ani* 
tropol.  part  xxx^ii.  p.  805.  mals. 

The  introduction  of  this  excess  of  \ri\- 
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ideas,  but  at  the  same  time  to  many  trifling  and  minute 
speculations,  to  a  contempt  of  positive  and  particular 
loiowledge,  and  to  much  unnecessary  refinement/  Fleury 
well  observes  that  the  dry  technical  style  of  the  school- 
men, affecting  a  geometrical  method  and  closeness,  is  in 
£M}t  more  prolix  and  tedious  than  one  riore  natural, 
from  its  formality  in  multiplying  objections  and  answers.* 
And  as  their  reasonings  commonly  rest  on  disputable 
postulates,  the  accuracy  they  affect  is  of  no  sort  of  value. 
But  their  chief  offences  were  the  interposing  obstacles  to 
the  revival  of  polite  literature,  and  to  the  free  expansion 
of  the  mind.  Italy  was  the  land  where  the  j^  ^ 
schoolmen  had  least  influence,  though  many  of  least  in 
the  Italians  who  had  a  turn  for  those  discus-  ^^^' 
sions  repaired  to  Paris.'  Public  schools  of  theology 
were  not  opened  in  Italy  till  after  1360.'  Yet  we  find 
the  disciples  of  Averroes  numerous  in  the  university  of 
Padua  about  that  time. 

24.  II.  The  universities  were  chiefly  employed  upon 
this  scholastic  theology  and  metaphysics,  with  Literature 
the  exception  of  Bologna,  which  dedicated  its  in  modem 
attention  to  the  civil  law,  and  of  Montpellier,   i*"8"*8es. 
already  famous  as  a  school  of  medicine.     The  laity  in 
general  might  have  remained  in  as  gross  barbarity  as 
before,  while  topics  so  removed  from  common  utility 
wore  treated  in  an  unknown  tongue.     We  must  there- 
fore look  to  the  rise  of  a  tndy  native  literature  in  the 
several  languages  of  western  Europe,  as  a  more  essential 
cause  of  its  intellectual  improvement;   and  this  will 
render  it  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
early  progress  of  those  languages  and  that  new  literature. 

26.  No  one  can  require  to  be  informed  that  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages  are  the  prin-  origin  of 
cipal  of  many  dialects  deviating  from  each  other  ^^  French, 
in  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Latin,  once  and^^uaian 
universally  spoken  by  the  subjects  of  Eome  in  la^^guages. 
her  western  provinces.  They  have  undergone  this  process 
of  change  in  various  degrees,  but  always  from  similar 
causes;  partly  from  the  T^tention  of  baxbarous  words 
belonging  to  their  originaJ  languages,  or  the  introduction 

t  Manuel  de  la  Phllosophle,   L   337.        *  TiraboschI,  v.  115. 
Kichhom,  it.  396.  ^  Id.  137,  160.     De  Sade,  Vie  de  T» 

"  See  6me  diaooars.  zvii.  30>60.  tnrqne,  ill.  767. 
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of  others  througli  the  settlement  of  the  northern  nations 
m  the  empire;  but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  from 
ignorance  of  grammatical  rules,  or  from  vicious  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography.  It  has  been  the  labour  of 
many  distinguished  writers  to  trace  the  source  and 
channels  of  tliese  streams  which  have  supplied  both  the 
literature  and  the  common  speech  of  the  south  of  Europe ; 
and  perhaps  not  much  will  be  hereafter  added  to  re- 
searches which,  in  the  scarcity  of  extant  documents,  can 
never  be  minutely  successful.  Du  Cange,  who  led  the 
way  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  Glossary ;  Le  Boeuf, 
and  Bonamy,  in  several  memoirs  among  the  transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  Muratori,  in  his  32nd,  33rd,  and  40th  dis- 
sertations on  Italian  antiquities ;  and,  with  more  copious 
evidence  and  successful  industry  than  any  other,  M. 
Raynouard,  in  the  first  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Choix 
des  Poesies  des  Troubadours,  have  collected  as  full  a 
history  of  the  formation  of  these  languages  as  we  could 
justly  require. 

26.  The  pure  Latin  language,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Gomiption  ^^t  ancient  authors,  possesses  a  complicated 
jf«>iiojt^iai  syntax  and  many  elliptical  modes  of  expres- 
the  Lower  sion,  which  givo  vigour  and  elegance  to  style. 
Empire.  ^y^^  qj^  j^q^  likely  to  be  readily  caught  by  the 
people.  If,  however,  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  spoken 
it  with  entire  purity,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Latin, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  or  under  the  empire, 
was  not,  like  the  Greek  of  Athens  or  the  Tuscan  of 
Florence,  the  idiom  of  a  single  city,  but  a  language 
spread  over  countries  in  which  it  was  not  originally 
vernacular,  and  imposed  by  conquest  upon  many  parts 
of  Italy,  as  it  was  afterwards  upon  Spain  and  G&vl. 
Thus  we  find  even  early  proofs  that  solecisms  of  grammar, 
as  well  as  barbarous  phrases  and  words  unauthorised  by 
use  of  polite  writers,  were  very  common  in  Eome  itself; 
and  in  every  succeeding  generation,  for  the  first  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era,  these  became  more  frequent 
and  inevitable.'     A  vulgar  Roman  dialect,  called  quoti- 

*  [Ab  the  word  *'  barbaroos "  Is  sp-  from  the  tallages  of  tMrbarians.    Tbia 

plied  at  present  with  hma  strictness*  it  of  oonrse  did  not  include  Greek ;  for 

may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that,  in  though  the  adoption  of  Greek  words  m 

Latin,  it  meant  only  words  borrowed  Latin  writers  was  sometimes  reckoned 
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dianus  by  Quintilian,  pedestris  by  YegetiuB,  usualis  by 
SidoniuB,  is  recognised  as  distingmshable  from  the  pure 
Latinity  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  classical.  But 
the  more  ordinary  appellation  of  this  inferior  Latin  was 
rusticus ;  it  was  the  country  language  or  patois,  corrupted 
in  every  manner,  and,  from  the  popular  wanfc  of  educa- 
tion, incapable  of  being  restored,  because  it  was  not 
perceived  to  be  erroneous.'  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  before  the  fell  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  colloquial 
Latin  had  undergone,  at  least  in  France,  a  considerable 
change  even  with  the  superior  class  of  ecclesiastics. 
Gregory  of  Tours  confesses  that  he  was  habitually  felling 
into  that  sort  of  error,  the  misplacing  inflexions  and  pre- 
positions, which  constituted  the  chief  original  difference 
of  the  rustic  tongue  from  pure  Latinity.  In  the  opinion 
indeed  of  Baynouard,  if  we  take  his  expressions  in  their 
natural  meaning,  the  Homance  language,  or  that  which 
afterwards  was  generally  called  Provencal,  is  as  old  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul.  But  this  is 
perhaps  not  reconcileable  with  the  proofs  we  have  of  a 
longer  continuance  of  Latin.  In  Italy  it  seems  probable 
that  the  change  advanced  more  slowly.  Gregory  the 
Great,  however,  who  has  been  reckoned  as  inveterate  an 
enemy  of  learning  as  ever  lived,  speaks  with  superlative 
contempt  of  a  regard  to  grammatical  purity  in  writing. 

an  affectatiaii,  it  oould  not  paas  for  a  as  it  has  some  othen,  into  the  erroneous 

barbarism.    But  perhaps  the  provincial  notion  that  a  real  Celtic  dialect,  such  as 

dialects  of  Italy  were  included;  for  it  is  Caesar  found  in  Gaul,  was  still  spoken, 

said  by  Quintilian  that  sometimes  bar-  But  this  is  incompatible  with  the  known 

barous  phrases  had  been  uttered  by  the  history  of  the  French  language ;   and 

audience  in  the  theatres ;   theatra  ex-  Sidonius  is  one  of  those  loose  declama* 

flsmflsmt  barbar^.— 1847.]  toiy  writers  wlioee  words  are  never  to 

*  Du  Cange,  prefi&oe,  pp.  13, 29.    Bus-  be  ooustrtted  in  their  proper  meaning ; 

ticnm  igitur  sermonem  non  humiliorem  the  common  fault  of  Latin  authors  from 

paulo  duntaxat,  et  qui  sublimi  opponi-  the  third  century.    Celticus  sermo  was 

tor,  appellabant ;  sed  eum  etiam,  qui  the  patois  of  Gaul,  which,  having  once 

magis  reperet,  bcurbarismis  soloecismls-  been  Gallia  Celtica,  he  still  called  such, 

que  scateret,  quam   apposite  Sidonius  That  a  few  proper  names,  or  similar 

squamam  sermouis  Celtici,  &c.  vocat. —  words,  and  probably   some   others,  in 

BusUcum,  qui  nullis  vel   grammaticas  French  are  Celtic,  is  well  known, 

vel   orthographisB    legibus    astringitur.  Quintilian  has  said   that  a  vicious 

This  ia  nearly  a  definition  of  the  early  orthography  must  bring  on  a  vicious 

Bomanoe  language;  it  was  Latin  with-  pronunciation.      Quod    male    scribitur, 

oat  grammar  or  orthography.  male  etiam  did  necesse  est.     But  the 

The  squama  sermouis  Celtici,  men-  converse  of  this  is  still  more  true,  and 

Honed  by  Sidonius,  has  led  Gray,  in  his  was  in  fact  the  great  cause  of  giving  the 

valuable  remarks  on  rhyme,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  new  Bomance  language  its  visUtie  form. 
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It  was  a  crime  in  his  eyes  for  a  clergyman  to  teacb 
grammar;  yet  the  number  of  laymen  who  were  com- 
petent or  willing  to  do  so  had  become  very  small. 

27.  It  may  render  this  more  clear  if  we  mention  a 
few  of  the  growing  corruptions  which  have  in  fact  trans- 
formed the  Latin  into  French  and  the  sister  tongues. 
The  prepositions  were  used  with  no  regard  to  the  proper 
inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  were  known  so 
inaccurately,  and  so  constantly  put  one  for  another,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  piepositions  instead 
of  them.  Thus  de  and  ad  were* made  to  express  the 
genitive  and  dative  cases,  which  is  common  in  charters 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century.  Again,  it  is  a  real 
fault  in  the  Latin  language,  that  it  wants  both  the 
definite  and  indefinite  article :  iUe  and  urms,  especially 
the  former,  were  called  in  to  help  this  deficiency.  In 
the  forms  of  Marculfas,  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  UU  continually  occurs  as  an  article ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  the  sixth. 
This,  of  course,  by  an  easy  abbreviation,  furnished  the 
articles  in  French  and  Italian.  The  people  came  soon 
to  establish  more  uniformity  of  case  in  the  noun,  either 
by  rejecting  inflexions  or  by  diminishing  their  number. 
Eaynouard  gives  a  long  list  of  old  French  nouns  formed 
from  the  Latin  accusative  by  suppressing  em  or  am^  The 
active  auxiliary  verb,  than  which  nothing  is  more  distinc- 
tive of  the  modem  languages  from  the  Latin,  came  in  from 
the  same  cause,  the  disuse,  through  ignorance,  of  several 
inflexions  of  the  tenses ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that 
here  also  the  Latin  language  is  singularly  deficient, 
])ossessing  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  second  perfect 
from  the  first,  or  "  I  have  seen"  from  "  I  saw."    The 

b  See  a  passage  of  Quintilian,  L  0,  oansonant ;   par  enim  atque  Idem  est 

e.  4.  quoted  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vltitim,  Ita  cum  vocali  sicut  cum  oon- 

diap.  ix.  Bonante  M  literam,  exprimere.    Casgio- 

In  the  grammar  of  Cassiodoms,  a  mere  doros,  De  Orthographia,  cap.  1.   Thus  we 

compilation  firom  old  writers,  and  in  this  peroeive  that  there  was  a  nicety  as  to 

instance  firom  one  Comutus,  we  find  an-  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  which 

other  remarlcable  passage,  which  I  do  not  uneducated  persons  would  naturally  not 

remember  to  have  seen  quoted,  thou^  regard.    Hence  in  the  inscriptions  of  a 

doubtless  it  has  been  so,  on  the  pronnncia-  low  age  we  frequently  find  this  letter 

tion  of  the  letter  M.    To  utter  this  final  omitted;  as  in  one  quoted  by  Muratori, 

consonant,  he  says,  before  a  word  begin-  Ego  L.  Gontius  me   bibo  [vivo]  archa 

ning  with  a  vowel,  is  wrong,  durum  ac  [archam]  fed,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  mul- 

barbarum  sonat;  but  it  is  an  equal  fault  tlply  instances.     Thus  the  neuter  and 

to  omit  it  before  one  beginning  with  a  the  accusative  terminations  were  lost. 
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auxiliary  verb  was  early  applied  in  France  and  Italy  to 
supply  this  defect ;  and  some  have  produced  what  they 
think  occasional  instances  of  its  employment  even  in  the 
best  classical  authors. 

28.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  progress  of 
these  changes,  the  degrees  of  variation  between  the 
polite  aTid  popular,  the  written  and  spoken  Latin,  in  the 
best  ages  of  Borne,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 

and  in  the  kingdoms  founded  upon  its  ruins;  ofLaSnTin** 
or,  finally,  the  exact  epoch  when  the  gram-  ■«▼«»*>» 
matical  language  ceased  to  be  generally  in-  **°"^* 
telligible.  There  remains,  therefore,  some  tooiu  still 
for  hypothesis  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  clergy 
preached  in  Latin  early  in  the  seventh  century,  and  we 
have  a  popular  song  of  the  same  age  on  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Clotaire  II.  in  622  over  tiie  Saxons."  This  has 
been  surmised  by  some  to  be  a  translation,  merely  be- 
cause the  Latin  is  better  than  they  suppose  to  have  been 
spoken.  But,  though  the  words  are  probably  not  given 
quite  correctly,  they  seem  reducible,  witli  a  little  emenda- 
tion, to  short  verses  of  an  usual  rhythmical  cadence.** 

29.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  we  find 
the  rustic  language  mentioned  as  distinct  from  it  ^  changed 
Latin ;  •  and  in  the  coimcil  of  Tours  held  in  813  {<> «  ^c^ 

it  is  ordered  that  homilies  shall  be  explained  to  ^^b^td 
the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  whether  rustic  °*°*^- 

^  Le  BoBuf,  in  M^.  de  I'Acad.  des  preserved.   I  have  not  found  any  qnoted, 

Inacript  vol.  zvii.— [Liron,  in  a  disaerta-  exc«pt  one,  which  he  gives  from    La 

tion  on  the  origin  of  the  French  language,  Bavaillire,  which  is  simple  and  rather 

published  in  his  Singularity  Historiquea,  pretty;  but  I  know  not  whence  it  is 

i.  103.  contends,  from  a  passage  in  the  taken.    It  seems  the  song  of  a  female 

life  of  St  Eligiut.  that  Latin  was  the  slave,  and  is  perhaps  nearly  as  old  as  the 

vulgar  tongue  as  late  as  670.    But  the  destruction  of  the  empire :  — 

passage  quoted  is  perhaps  not  conclusive.  ^^  ^^  j^^^^^^^   ^^^1 

He  tuppoees  that  Latin  became  unintelU-  Q^nre  mandas,  iftliole, 

gible  in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  or  the  first  Carmen  duloe  me  cantare 

yean  of  Charlemagne,  p.  1 1 6.    But  this  is  Cum  sim  longe  exul  valde 

running  too  close ;  and  even  if  he  could  .          Intra  mare, 

be  so  exact  as  to  any  one  part  of  France,  0  cur  Jubes  canere  ? 

we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  Intra  seems  pat  for  trans.    The  metre  is 

that  the  corruptions  of  language  went  on  rhymed  trochaic;  but  that  is  consistent 

with  equal  steps  in  every  province.^*  with  antiquity.     It  is,  however,  more 

1842.]  pleasing  than  most  of  the  Latin  verse  of 

d  Turner,  in  ArchsBologia,  voL  xiv.  this  period,  and  is  more  in  the  tone  of 

173;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap,  ix.;  the  modem  languages.     As  it  is  not  at 

Bouterwek,   Qesch.   der    Fransbsischen  all  a  hackneyed  passage,  I  have  thought 

Foerie,  p.  18,  observes,  that  there  are  it  worthy  of  quotation. 

BUny  fWigmenta  of  popular  Latin  songs  *  Acad,  des  Inscript  zviL  tlS. 
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Roman  or  Frankisli.  Id  842  we  find  the  earliest  written 
evidence  of  its  existence,  in  the  celebrated  oaths  taken 
by  Louis  of  Germany  and  his  brother  Charles -the  Bald, 
as  well  as  by  their  vassals,  the  former  in  Frankish  or 
early  German,  the  latter  in  their  own  current  dialect. 
This,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Latin,  is  accounted  by  the  best  judges  a  specimen  of  the 
language  spoken  south  of  the  Loire,  afterwards  variously 
called  the  Langue  d'Oc,  Provencal,  or  Limousin,  and 
essentially  the  same  with  the  dialects  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia/  It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  M.  Eaynouard, 
as  it  was  of  earlier  inquirers,  that  the  general  language 
of  France  in  the  ninth  century  was  the  southern  dialect, 
rather  than  that  of  the  north,  to  which  we  now  give  the 
exclusive  name  of  French,  and  which  they  conceive  to 
have  deviated  from  it  afterwards.^  And  he  has  employed 
great  labour  to  prove  that,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  this 
language  was  generally  spoken  with  hardly  so  much 
difference  from  that  of  France  as  constitutes  even  a 
variation  of  dialect;  the  articles,  pronouns,  and  auxi- 
liaries being  nearly  identical ;  most  probably  not  with  so 
much  difference  as  would  render  the  native  of  one  coun- 
try by  any  means  unintelligible  in  another.** 


f  I>a  Cange,  p.  35;  Raynouard,  passim,  as  charltet,  caritat;  veritet,  veritat;  ap- 
M.  de  la  Rue  has  called  it  "  un  Latin  pelet,  apelat  Si  Ton  r^tablissait  dans  les 
expirant"  Recherches  sur  les  Bardes  plus  anciens  textes  Fran9ai6  les  a  primi- 
d'Armorique.  Between  this  and  "  un  tifs  en  place  des  e,  on  aurait  idcntique- 
Fraufais  naissant "  there  may  be  only  a  ment  la  langue  des  troubadouTs.  Ray- 
verbal  distinction;  but  in  accuracy  of  nouard,  Observations  sur  le  Roman  da 
definition  I  should  think  M.  Raynouard  Rou,  1829,  p.  6. 

much  more  correct,     llie  language  of       h  The  proofs  of  this  similarity  occupy 

this  oath  cannot  be  called  Latin  without  most  part  of  the  first  aud  sixth  volumes 

a  violent  stretch  of  words ;  no  Latin  in  M.  Rajmouard's  excellent  work, 
scholar,  as  such,  would  understand  it,       [The  theory  of  M.  Raynouard,  espe* 

except   by   coi^ecture.     On   the   other  cially  so  far  as  it  involves  the  existence 

hand,  most  of  the  words,  as  we  learn  of  a  primitive  Romance  tongue,  akin  tc 

from  M .  R.,  are  Provencal  of  the  twelfth  the  Ftoven^al,  itself  derived  from  Latin, 

century.     The  passage  has  been  often  but  spoken  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so, 

printed,  and  sometimes  incorrectly.    M.  in  Spain  and   Italy  as  well  as  Franco, 

Roquefort^  in  the  preface  to  his  Glosaaire  and  the  mother  of  the  Neo-Latin  lan- 

de  la  Langue  Romane,  has  given  a  tracing  guoges,  has  been  opposed  in  the  very 

firom  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Nitaid,  learned  Histoire  de  la  Formation  de  la 

the  historian  of  the  ninth  century,  to  Langue   Franyaise,    by  M.   Ampere. — 

whom  we  owe  this  important  record  of  1847.] 
language.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 

K  The  chief  difference  was  in  ortho-  French  and  Italian  had  a  double  source, 

grnphy;  the  Northerns  wrote  Latin  words  barbaric  as  well  as  Latin;  and  that  the 

with  an  e  where  tha  South  retained  a;  northern  nations,  In   conquering  thoaa 
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30.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuri^R,  *X  not 
before,  France  had  acquired  a  language,  nn-  ^^^ 
questionably  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  of  specEnMu 
Latin  (for  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  words  that  «'*'«««*• 
entered  into  it  were  by  no  means  numerous,  and  did  not 
influence  its  structure),  but  become  so  distinct  from  its 
parent,  through  modes  of  pronunciation  as  well  as  gram- 
matical changes,  that  it  requires  some  degree  of  practice 
to  trace  the  derivation  of  words  in  many  instances.  It 
might  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  adduce,  or 
at  least  prove  to  have  existed,  a  series  of  monuments  in 
this  new  form  of  speech.  It  might  naturally  appear  that 
poetry,  the  voice  of  the  heart,  would  have  been  heard 
wherever  the  joys  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  cares  of 
humanity,  wherever  the  countenance  of  nature,  or  the 
manners  of  social  life,  supplied  their  boimdless  treasures 
to  its  choice ;  and  among  untutored  nations  it  has  been 
rarely  silent.  Of  the  existence  of  verse,  however,  in  this 
early  period  of  the  new  languages,  we  find  scarce  any 
testimony,  a  doubtful  passage  in  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
ninth  century  excepted,  till  we  come  to  a  production  on 
the  captivity  of  Boethius,  versified  chiefly  from  pocm  on 
passages  in  his  Consolation,  which  M.  Bay-  Boethitu. 


regions,  brought  in  a  large  share  of  their  diaains  Radbert  (ob.  MS)  in  the  Life  of 

own  language.    This  is  like  the  old  erro-  St  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Oorbie  (ob.  826), 

neouB  opinion,  that  the  Norman  Con-  the  Bomanoe  poets  are  called  upon  to 

qnest  infused  the  French  which  we  now  join  the  Latins  in  the  following  lines:— 

find  In  our  own  tongue.    There  are  oer-  «« iu»tica  concelebret  Bomana  Latina- 

tainljr.  Teutonic  words  both  in  Vmodti  que  lingua, 

and  Italian,  but  not  sufBclent  to  affect  Saxo,  qui,  pariter  {dangens,   pro 

the  proposition  that  these  languages  are  carmine  dicat ; 

merely  LaUn  in  their  origin.     These  tjS5J*"*'iiS™*^'*'  *******  ""*"* 

words  in  many  instances  express  what  jjt  tumuSn  f^te.  et  tumulo  su- 

Latin  could  not;  thus  guerra  was  by  no  peraddite  carmm!'' 

means  synonymous  with  itUum.     Yet    „ ,  m.  »     ^      «  ^ .  ... 

even  Roquefort  talks  of  "un  Jargon  com-  Baynouard,  Choix  des  Po&des.  voL  IL 

postf  de  mots  Tudesques  et  Romains,"  JJ^^  ^^^  "°"  *"  "^^^J?i^  " 

^scours  Prfliminaire,  p.  19;  forgetting  "K^^e;  but  the  quotation  fh>m  Virgil, 

which  he   more  Justly  remarks  afteiw  ^  the  ninth  century,  perhaps  deserves 

wards,  on  the  oath  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ^^n^**  ««>^Jf ;  in  one  of  Charlemagnes 

that  it  shows"  la  Ungue  Romane  est  monasteries,  it  to  not  by  any  means  asto- 

enti^ranent   compost  de  Latin."    A  ^^^-    Nennlus,  a  Wehdi  monk,  as 

k»g  list  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  of  J^*  ^  f  ^^  !^^^  ''S.**'' 

vZch  and  Italian  wonis  that  cannot  l-«lly  write  Latin  at  all.  has  quoted  an- 

easily  be  traced  to  any  Latin  witt»  which  ®"*®'  "°®  *"" 

we  are  aoquabited ;  but  we  may  be  sur*  •*  Purpurea  intexti  tollant  anlsDa  Brl- 

prised  tiiat  it  is  not  still  longer.  tanni." 

I  In  a  Latin  eclogue  quoted  by  Fi^  Hale,  XV.  Scriptores.  iiL  102. 
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noiiard,  though  somewhat  wishing  to  assign  a  higher 
date,  places  about  the  year  1000.  This  is  printed  by 
him  from  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  famous  abbey  of 
Flenry,  or  St.  Benoit-snr-Loire,  and  now  in  the  public 
library  of  Orleans.  It  is  a  fragment  of  260  lines,  written 
in  stanzas  of  six,  seven,  or  a  greater  number  of  verses  of 
ten  syllables,  sometimes  deviating  to  eleven  or  twelve ; 
and  all  the  lines  in  each  stanza  rhyming  masculinely 
with  each  other.  It  is  certainly  by  much  the  earliest 
specimen  of  French  verse ;  ^  even  if  it  should  only  belong, 
as  Le  Boeuf  thought,  to  the  eleventh  century. 

31.  M.  Ea3niouard  has  asserted  what  will  hardly  bear 
Provencal  dispute,  that  "  there  has  never  been  composed 
grammar,  any  considerable  work  in  any  language,  till  it 
has  acquired  determinate  forms  of  expressing  the  modi- 
fications of  ideas  according  to  time,  number,  and  person," 
or,  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  grammar."  But 
whether  the  Provencal  or  Bomance  language  were  in  its 
infancy  so  defective,  he  does  not  say ;  nor  does  the  gram- 
mar he  has  given  lead  us  to  that  inference.  This 
grammar,  indeed,  is  necessarily  framed  in  great  measure 
out  of  more  recent  materials.  It  may  be  suspected, 
perhaps,  that  a  language  formed  by  mutilating  the  words 
of  another,  could  not  for  many  ages  be  rich  or  flexible 
enough  for  the  variety  of  poetic  expression.  And  the 
more  ancient  forms  would  long  retain  their  prerogative 
in  writing:   or,  perhaps,  we  can   only  say,   that  the 

^  Kaynooard,  toL  iL  pw  5,  6,  and  pre-  derived  from  the  Moond  declenskm  itt 

tace,  p.  czxviL  Latin.    As,  for  ejuunple,^ 

*"  Observations  pbilologiqaes  et  gram- 

maticales  siir  le  Boman  dn  Ron  (1829).  Sing.  Li  princes  est  venus.  et  a  este 

p.  26.     Two  ancient  Provencal  gram-  _,          sacrez  rois. 

»..*«    «««  K»  •o^yrwr.^A  VM-i  i«  tK-  ^^  ^  evesqoc  et  11  plus  noble 

mare,  one  by  Raymond  Vidal  In  the  baro^se  sont  asilemble. 
twelfth  century,  are  in  existenoe.    The 

language,  therefore,  roust  have  had  its  Thus  also  the  possessive  pronoun  is 

determinate  rules  before  that  time.  always  met,  fet,  set  (mens,  tuus,  suns). 

M.  Raynouard  has  shown  with  a  pro-  in  the  nominative  singular;  fium,  ton, 

4igaUty  of  evidence,  the  regularity  of  the  ton  (meum,  *c),  in  the  oblique  regimen. 

l«>ench   or  Romance   language   in   the  It  has  been  thnmgn  ignorance  of  such 

twelfth  century,  and  its   retention  of  rnlfs  that  the  old  Frendi  poetry  has 

Latin  forms,  in  oases  when  it  had  not  seemed  capricious,  and  destitute  of  strict 

been  suspected.    Thus  it  is  a  ftinda-  grammar;  and,  in  a  philosophical  seme, 

mental  rule,  that,  in  nouns  masculine,  the  simplicity  and  eztenslveness  of  M. 

the  nominative  ends  in  « in  the  singular,  Baynouanl's  discovery  entitle  it  to  the 

but  wants  it  in  the  plural ;  while  the  appellation  of  beaatiftal.    [It  has,  bow* 

oblique  cases  lose  it  in  ihe  singular,  but  ever,  been  sinoe  shown  to  n([nire  son*                       / 

mtuin  it  in  the  plural.  This  is  evidently  limitation.] 


( 
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absence  of  poetiy  was  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  evidence, 
of  that  intellectu/J.  barrenness,  more  characteristic  of  the 
dark  ages  than  their  ignorance. 

32.  In  Italy,  where  we  may  conceive  the  corruption 
of  language  to  have  been  less  extensive,  and 

where  the  spoken  patois  had  never  acquired  a  retained  in 
distinctive  name  like  lingua  JRomana  in  France,  j»e  longer 
we  find  two  remarkable  proofs,  as  they  seem, 
that  Latin  was  not  wholly  unintelligible  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  which  therefore  modify  M.  Kay- 
nouard's  hypothesis  as  to  the  simultaneous  origin  of  tbe 
Bomance  tongue.  The  one  is  a  popular  song  of  the  sol- 
diers, on  their  march  to  rescue  the  emperor  Louis  11.  in 
881,  from  the  violent  detention  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Benevento ;  the  other,  a  similar 
exhortation  to  the  defenders  of  Modena  in  924,  when 
that  city  was  in  danger  of  siege  from  the  Hungarians. 
Both  of  those  were  published  by  Muratori  in  his  fortieth 
dissertation  on  Italian  Antiquities ;  and  both  have  been 
borrowed  from  him  by  M.  Sismondi,  in  his  Litterature  du 
Midi.°  The  former  of  these  poems  is  in  a  loose  trochaic 
measure,  totally  destitute  of  regard  to  grammatical  in- 
flexions. Yet  some  of  the  leading  peculiaiities  of  Italian, 
the  article  and  the  auxiliary  verb,  do  not  appear.  The 
latter  is  in  accentual  iambics,  with  a  sort  of  monotonous 
termination  in  the  nature  of  rhyme ;  and  in  very  much 
superior  Latinity,  probably  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastic." 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  either  of  these,  especially  the 
former,  which  is  merely  a  military  song,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Latin  language  was  not  grown 
wholly  out  of  popular  use. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  century,  France  still  affords  us 
but  few  extant  writings.     Several,  indeed,  can  be  shown 

■  VoL  L  p.  23, 27.  men:— 

o  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mnra-  *'  0  tn,  qui  tervas  annis  ista  msnia, 

tori  means  by  saying,  "  Son  versi  di  do-  Noli  dormire,  moneo,  sed  vlgila." 

did  sillabe,  ma  compntata  la  ragione  de'  This  is  like  another  strange  observa- 

tempi,  vengono  ad  essere  ugoali  a  gli  tion  of  Maratori  in  the  same  dissertiw 

endecasillabL"    P.  551.     He  oould  not  tion,  that,  in  the  well-known  lines  oi 

have  nnderatood   the  metre,  which  ia  the  emperor  Adrian  to  his  soul, "  Ani. 

perfectly  regolar,  and  even  harmonious,  mnla  vagnla,  blandnla,"  which    could 

on  the  condition  only,  that  no  "  ragione  perplex  no  sdioolboy,  he  cannot   dis- 

de'  tempi,"  except  such  as  accentual  pro-  cover  "  un'  esatta  norma  di  metro ;"  and, 

Qunciation  observes,  shall  be  demanded,  therefore,   takes   them   to   be   merely 

rbe  flrat  two  lines  i^ill  serve  as  a  speci  rbythmicaL 
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to  have  once  existed.  The  Bomance  language,  compixv 
Frenchof  ^®^^i^g  the  two  divisions  of  Provencal  and 
eleventh  Northern  French,  by  this  time  distinctly  sepa- 
oentury.  j^j^  from  each  other,  was  now,  say  iihe  authors  of 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  employed  in  poetry, 
romances,  translations,  and  original  works  in  different 
kinds  of  literature  ;  sermons  were  preached  in  it,  and 
the  code,  called  the  Afisises  de  Jerusalem,  was  drawn  up 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  11 00.^  Some  part  of  this 
is  doubtful,  and  especially  the  age  of  these  laws.  They 
do  not  mention  those  of  William  the  Conqueror,  recorded 
in  French  by  Ingulfus.  Doubts  have  been  cast  by  a 
distinguished  living  critic  on  the  age  of  this  French 
code,  and  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  History  of  Ingulfus 
itself;  which  he  conceives,  upon  very  plausible  grounds, 
to  be  a  foi^ery  of  Bichard  II.  s  time :  the  language  of  the 
laws  indeed  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  but  not  probably 
distinguishable  at  this  day  from  the  French  of  the  twelfth 
century.''  It  may  be  said  in  general  that,  except  one  or 
two  translations  from  books  of  Scripture,  very  little  now 
extant  has  been  clearly  referred  to  an  earlier  period.' 

P  Vol.  viL  p.  107.  Northern    French   in   use  during  the 

4  [The  Froich  laws  In  hignlitis  are  twelfth  century ;  spoken  and  written  in 

ascertained  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Picardy,  in  Normandy,  in  the  Isle  of 

Latin,  made  in  the  thirteenth  century.]  France,  in  Burgundy  and  some  central 

'  Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  provinces,  in  Lorraine,  and,  finally,  in 

Romane,  p.  25,  and  Etat  de  la  Po€sie  Poitou  and  Aqjou ;  the  last  of  which 

Franfaise,  p.  42  and  206,  mentions  several  had  a  tinge  of  the  Langue  d'Oc    Id. 

religions  works  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Introduction,  p.  59. — 184T.]    Raynouard 

and  also  a  metrical  romance  in  the  Bri-  has  collected  a  few  fragments  in  Pro- 

tish  Museum,  lately  published  in  Paris,  venial.     But  I  must  dissent  from  this 

on  the  fabulous  voyage  of  Charlemagne  excellent  writer  in  referring  the  famous 

to  Constantinople.    [But  this  romance  is  poem  of  the  Vaudois,  La  Nobla  Leycson, 

now  referred  by  its  editor,  M.  Michel,  to  to  the  year  1100.    Choix  des  Poesies  dec 

the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Troubadours,  voL  ii.  p.  cxxxvii.    I  have 

And  the  translations  of  the  books  of  already    observed    that   the   two   lines 

Kings,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  so  &r  which  contain  what  he  calls  la  date  de 

from  being  clearly  referrible  to  an  earlier  Tan  1100  are  so  loosely  expressed  as  to 

period,  that  their  editor,  M.  le  Roux  de  include    the    whole    ensuing    century. 

Lincy,  in  Documens  InMits,  1841,  though  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  cbap.  ix.)    And 

waverii^  a  little,  evldentty  inclines  to  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  poem  is  not 

place  them  about  the  same  time.    In  much  older  than  1200.    It  scenos  pio- 

fact,  we  are  not  able  to  prove  satisfao-  bable  that  they  reckoned  1100  years  on 

torily  that  any  Norman  French,  except  a  loose  computation,  not  from  the  Chrl»- 

the  version  of  Boethins  above  mentioned,  tian  era,  but  from  the  time  when  the 

tielongs  to  the  eleventh  century.  Roque-  passage  of  Scripture  to  which  these  linca 

fort  and  De  la  Rue  assumed  too  much  as  allude  was  written.    The  allusion  may 


to  this.    It  may  be  mentioned  here  that    be  to  1  Pet  i.  20.    But  it  is  clear  that,  I 

M.  Micliel  disiLncuishes  six  dialects  of    at  the  time    i  the  composition  of  thif  ^ 

1 
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Yet  we  may  suspect  that  the  language  was  already  em- 
ployed in  poetry,  and  had  been  gradually  ramifying 
Itself  by  the  shoots  of  invention  and  sentiment ;  since,  at 
tlie  close  of  this  age,  and  in  the  next,  we  find  a  constel- 
lation of  gay  and  brilliant  versifiers,  the  Troubadours  of 
southern  France,  and  a  corresponding  class  to  the  north 
of  the  lioire. 

34.  These  early  poets  in  the  modem  languages  chiefly 
borrowed  their  forms  of  versification  from  the  ^utreBt 
Latin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  metrical  modem 
composition  in  that  language,  as  in  Greek,  was  !«»»»««««• 
an  arrangement  of  verses  corresponding  by  equal  or 
equivalent  feet;  all  syllables  being  presiuned  to  fall 
under  a  known  division  of  long  and  short,  the  former 
passing  for  strictly  the  double  of  the  latter  in  quantity 
of  time.  By  this  law  of  pronunciation  all  verse  was 
measured ;  and  to  this  not  only  actors,  who  were  assisted 
by  an  accompaniment,  but  the  orators  also  endeavoured 
to  conform.  But  the  accented,  or,  if  we  choose  rather  to 
call  them  so,  emphatic  syllables,  being  regulated  by  a 
very  diflFerent  though  uniform  law,  the  uninstructed 
people,  especially  in  the  decline  of  Latinity,  pro- 
nounced, as  we  now  do,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  but  according  to  their 

poem,  not  only  the  name  of  Vaudoii  had  mantucrit  n's  pas  €td  Interpol^."    P. 

been  imposed  on  those  sectaries,  bat  they  cxliii. 

had  become  subject  to  persecution.    We  I  will  here  reprint,  more  accurately 

know  nothing  of  this  till  near  the  end  of  than  before,  the  two  lines  auppoaed  to 

the  century.    Tliis  poem  was  probably  give  the  poem  the  data  of  1100  :— 

written  in  the  south  of  France,  and  carried  «  Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  aiua  oompli 

afterwards  to  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Pied-  entidrement, 

mont,  from  which  it  was  brought  to  ,     Que  fo  scripta  I'ora  car  sen  al 

Genera  and  En^and  in  the  seventeenth  derier  temps." 

century.   La  Nobla  Leyczon  is  published  Can  M.  Raynoaard,  or  any  one  else, 

at  length  by  Raynouard.    It  consists  of  be  warranted  by  this  in  saying,  La  date 

A19  lines,  which  seem  to  be  rhythmical  de  Van  1100,  qu'on  lit  dans  oe  po^me, 

or  aberrant  Alexandrines;  the  rhymes  m^rite  toute  confianoe ? 

micertain  in  number,  chiefly  masculine.  [The  writings  ascribed  to  the  ancient 

The  poem  censures  the  corruptions  of  Waldenses  have  lately  been  investlgatoi 

the  church,  but  contains  little  that  would  with  considerable  acuteness  and  erudi- 

be  considered  heretical;   which  agrees  tion  in  the  British  Magazine,  and  the 

with  what  contemporary  historians  re-  spuriousness  of  the  greater  part  seems 

late  of  the  original  Waldenses.     Any  demonstrated.     But  those  who  consider 

doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Leger  as  a  forger  do  not  appear  to  donbt 

poem  are  totally  unreasonable.    M.  Ray*  the  authenticity  of  this  poem,  La  Nobla 

nouard,  an  indisputably  competent  Judge,  Leyczon,  though  they  entirely  agree  with 

vhtervea,  "  Les  personnes  qui  I'examl-  me  as  to  its  probable  date  near  the  eod 

nenrnt  avec  attention  Jugeront  que  le  of  the  twelfth  century.— 1842.] 
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accentual  differences.  And  tliis  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
or  rhythmical  poetry  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  traces  of 
which  may  he  foimd  in  the  second  century,  and  even 
much  earlier,  but  of  which  we  have  abundant  proofs 
after  the  age  of  Constantine.*  All  metre,  as  Augustin 
says,  was  rhythm,  but  all  rhythm  was  not  metre:  in 
rhythmical  verse,  neither  the  quantity  of  syllables,  that 
is,  the  time  allotted  to  each,  by  metrical  rule,  nor  even 
in  some  degree  their  number,  was  regarded,  so  long  as  a 
cadence  was  retained  in  which  the  ear  could  recognise  a 
certain  approach  to  uniformity.  Much  popular  poetiy, 
both  rel^ious  and  profane,  and  the  public  hymns  of  the 
church,  were  written  in  this  manner ;  the  distinction  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  even  while  Latin  remained  a 
living  tongue,  was  lost  in  speech,  and  required  study  to 
attain  it.  The  accent  or  emphasis,  both  of  which  qjcb 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with  quantity 
and  with  each  other,  supplied  its  place ;  the  accented 
syllable  being,  perhaps,  generally  lengthened  in  ordinary 
speech ;  though  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  length,  for 
no  want  of  emphasis  or  lowness  of  tone  can  render  a 
syllable  of  many  letters  short.  Thus  we  find  two  species 
of  Latin  verse :  one  metrical,  which  Prudentius,  Fortu- 
natus,  and  others  aspired  to  write ;  the  other  rhythmical, 
somewhat' licentious  in  number  of  syllables,  and  wholly 
accentual  in  its  pronunciation.  But  this  kind  was  founded 
on  the  former,  and  imitated  the  ancient  syllabic  arrange- 
ments. Thus  the  trochaic,  or  line  in  which  the  stress 
falls  on  the  uneven  syllables,  commonly  alternating  by 
eight  and  seven,  a  very  popular  metre  from  its  spirited 
flow,  was  adopted  in  miUteiy  songs,  such  as  that  already 
mentioned  of  the  Italian  soldiers  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  also  common  in  religious  chants.  The  line  of 
eight  syllables,  or  dimeter  iambic,  in  which  the  cadence 
falls  on  the  even  places,  was  still  more  frequent  in  eccle- 
siastical verse.  But  these  are  the  most  ordinary  forms 
of  versification  in  the  early  French  or  Provencal,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  languages.    The  line  of  eleven  syllables, 

*  The  welloknown  lines  of  Adrian  to  jpa^  to  be  sonnded  as  an  iambic    They 

Floras,  and  his  reply,  **  Ego  nolo  Floras  are  not  the  earliest  instance  extant  of 

esse,"  &c..  are  accentual  trochaics,  bnt  disregard  to   quantity;   for  Suetonlu 

not  wholly  so,  for  the  last  line,  Sqr*  quotes  some  satirical    lines  on  Julius 

Ihicas  pati  proinas,  requires  the  word  Cesar 
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whick  became  in  time  still  more  nsual  than  the  former, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  ancient  hendecasyllable,  from 
which  the  French,  in  what  they  call  masculine  rhymes, 
and  ourselves  more  generally,  from  a  still  greater  de- 
ficiency of  final  vowels,  have  been  forced  to  retrench  the 
last  syllable.  The  Alexandrine  of  twelve  syllables 
might  seem  to  be  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  ancients. 
But  Sanchez  has  veiy  plausibly  referred  its  origin  to  a 
form  more  usual  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pentameter ;  and 
shown  it  in  some  early  Spanish  poetry.*  The  Alexan- 
drine, in  the  southern  languages,  had  generally  a  femi- 
nine termination,  that  is,  in  a  short  vowel ;  thus  becoming 
of  thirteen  syllables,  the  stress  falling  on  the  penultimate, 
as  is  the  usual  case  in  a  Latin  pentameter  verse,  accen- 
tually read  in  our  present  mode.  The  variation  of  sylla- 
bles in  these  Alexandrines,  which  run  from  twelve  to 
fourteen,  is  accounted  for  by  the  similar  numerical 
variety  in  the  pentameter." 

35.  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  tediously,  on  this  subject, 
because  vague  notions  of  a  derivation  of  modem  ^^      ^^ 
metrical  arrangements,  even  in  the  languages  rhyme  in 
of  Latin  origin,   from  the  Arabs   or  Scandi-  ^*^* 
navians,  have  sometimes  gained  credit.     It  has  been 
imagined  also,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  new 
poetry,  rhyme,  was  borrowed  from  the  Saracens  of  Spain.* 
But  the  Latin  language  abounds  so  much  in  consonances, 
that  those  who  have  been  acjcustomed  to  write  verses  in 
it  well  know  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  them,  as  much  as 
an  ear  formed  on  classical  models  demands ;  and  as  this 

t  The  break  in  the  middle  of  the  various  forms  among  those  who  either 
Alexandrine,  it  will  occar  to  every  com-  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard, 
petent  Judge,  has  nothing  analogous  to  it  the  true  quantity  of  syllables ;  and  the 
in  the  trimeter  iambic,  but  exactly  cor-  practice  of  rhyming  is  probably  to  be  de- 
responds  to  the  invariable  law  of  the  duced  from  the  same  originaL"  Essay 
pentameter.  on   the  Language  and  Versification  of 

"  Koquefort,  Essai  sur  la  Po^sie  Fran-  Chaucer,  p.  51. 

false  dans  le  12me  et  13me  si^es,  p.  66.  *  Andres,  with   a   partiality  to   the 

tialvani,  Osservazioni   sulla  Poesia  de'  Saracens  of  Spain,  whom,  by  a  singular 

Trovatori.     (Modena,    1829.)     Sanchez,  assumption,  he  takes  for  his  countrymen, 

Poesias  Casteilanas  anteriores  al  15mo  manifested  in  almost  every  page,  does 

siglo,  vol.  L  p.  122.  not  fail  to  urge  tliis.    It  had  been  said 

Tyrwhitt  had  already  observed,  "  The  long  before  by  Huet,  and  others  who 

metres  which   the  Normans  used,  and  lived  before  these    subjects   had   been 

which  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  thoroughly  investigated.    Origlne  e  Pre- 

them,  were  plainly  copied  from  the  Latin  gresso,  &c.,  ii.  194.    He  has  been  copied 

liiytfamical  verses,  which,  in  the  declen-  by  Gingutf 3^  and  SismondL 
■ion  of  that  language,  were  current  in 
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gingle  is  certainly  pleasing  in  itself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  less  fastidious  vulgar  should  adopt  it  in  their 
rhythmical  songs.  It  has  been  proved  by  Muratori, 
Gray,  and  Turner,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
rhymed  Latin  verse  was  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century/ 

36.  Thus,  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  we  find 
two  dialects  of  the  same  language,  differing  by 
ancM^ch  that  time  not  inconsiderably  from  each  o&er, 
P^^-  the  Proven^l  and  French,  possessing  a  regular 
grammar,  established  forms  of  versification  (and  the 
early  troubadours  added  several  to  those  borrowed  from 
the  Latin'),  and  a  flexibility  which  gave  free  scope  to 
the  graceful  turns  of  poetiy.  William,  duke  of  Guienne, 
has  the  glory  of  leading  the  van  of  surviving  Proven<?al 
songsters.  He  was'  bom  in  1070,  and  may  probably 
have  composed  some  of  his  little  poems  before  he  joined 
tbe  crusaders  in  1096.  If  these  are  genuine,  and  no 
doubt  of  them  seems  to  be  entertained,  they  denote  a 
considerable  degree  of  previous  refinement  in  the  lan- 
guage.' We  do  not,  I  believe,  meet  with  any  other 
troubadour  till  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  that  time  till  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  and 
especially  before  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Toulouse  in 
1228,  they  were  numerous  almost  as  the  gay  insects  of 
sprmg;  names  of  illustrious  birth  are  mingled  in  the 
list  with  those  whom  genius  has  saved  from  obscurity ; 
they  were  the  delight  of  a  luxurious  nobility,  the  pride 
of  southern  France,  while  the  great  fiefe  of  Toulouse  and 
Guienne  were  in  their  splendour.  Their  style  soon  ex 
tended  itself  to  the  northern  dialect.  Abelard  was  the 
first  of  recorded  name,  who  taught  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
to  resound  a  tale  of  love ;  and  it  was  of  Eloise  that  he 
sung.^    "You  composed,"  says  that  gifted  and  noblo- 

y  Muratori,   Antichitk  Italiane,  Dia-  ■  See  Raynonard,  Roquefort,  and  Gal- 

■ert  40.    Turner,  in  Ardiseologla,  voL  vani  for  the  Proyen^al  and  French  metre* 

xiT.,  and  Hiat  of  England,  yoL  !▼.  p.  whiclt  are  very  complicated. 

328,  653.    Gray  has  gone  aa  deei^y  aa  *  Raynonard,  C!hoix   dea  PcxMea  de 

any  one  into  this  sul^ect;  and  though,  Troubadours,  vol.  ii.     Auguis,  Recnei 

writing  at  what  may  be  called  an  early  des  Anciena  Pontes  Fran^ais,  vol.  L 

period  of  metrical  critidsm,  he  has  fallen  b  Bonterwek.  on  the  authority  of  La 

Jito  a  few  errors,  and  been  too  easy  of  RaTalll^re,  seems  to  doubt  whether  these 

credence,  unanswerably  proves  the  Latin  poems  of  Abelard  were  in  French  or 

origin  of  rhyme.    Gray's  Worics  by  Ma-  Latin.    Geach.  der  FranzSsischeo  P0A8i«. 

thias.  voL  11.  p.  80-Sii  |k  18.    I  believe  this  would  be  thooght 
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spirited  woman,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  '*  many 
verses  in  amorous  measure,  so  sweet  both  in  tiieir  lan- 
guage and  their  melody,  that  your  name  was  incessantly 
in  the  mouths  of  all,  and  even  the  most  illiterate  could 
not  be  forgetful  of  you.  This  it  was  chiefly  that  made 
women  admire  you.  And  as  most  of  these  songs  were 
on  me  and  my  love,  they  made  me  known  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  caused  many  women  to  envy  me.  Every 
tongue  spoke  of  your  Eloise ;  every  street,  every  house 
resounded  with  my  name." '  These  poems  of  Abelard 
are  lost;  but  in  the  Norman,  or  northern  French  lan- 
gu£^e,  we  have  an  immense  niunber  of  poets  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  and  the  two  following  centuries.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  known  by  name  in  the 
twelfth  alone,  and  above  two  hundred  in  the  thirteenth.** 

quite  paradoxical  by  any  critic  at  pre-  it    Pope,  it  may  be  here  observed,  bas 

Bent.  done  great  it^Justice  to  Eloisa   in  his 

'^  Duo  antem,  &teor,  tibi  spedaliter  unrivalled  epistle,  by  putting  the  sent!- 

inerant,  quibus  feminanun  quarumlibet  ments  of  a  coarse  and  abandoned  woman 

auimos  statim  allicere  poteras,  dlctandi  into  her  mouth.    Her  refusal  to  marry 

videlicet  et  cantandi  gratia ;  qusD  cseteros  Abelard  arose  not  firom  an  abstract  pre- 

miuim^  philosopbos  assecutos  esse  novi-  dilection  for  the  name  of  mistress  above 

mus.  Quibus  quidem  quasi  Indo  quodam  that  of  wife,  but  from  her  disinterested 

laborem  ezercitii  recreans  philosophici  affection,  which  would  not  deprive  him 

pleraqne  amatorio  metro  vel  rithmo  com-  of  the  prospect  of  eodesiastical  dignities 

poBita  reliqnisti  carmina,  quae  prao  nimiA  to  which  his  genius  and  renown  might 

suavitate  tarn  dictaminis  quam  cantds  lead  him.    She  Judged  very  unwisely,  as 

scBpius  i^quentata  tuum  in  ore  omnium  it  turned  out,  but  from  an  unbounded 

nomen  inoessanter  tenebant,   ut  etiam  generosity   of  character.      He   was,  in 

illiteratos  melodise  duloedo  tui  non  sine-  fact,  unworthy  of  her  affection,  which 

ret  immemores  esse.    Atquehincmazime  she  expresses  in  the  tenderest  language. 

in  amorem  tui  feminas  suspirabant.    Et  Deum  testem  invooo,  si  me  Augustus 

cum  horum  pars  maxima  carmiuum  nos-  nniverso  praesidens  mundo  matrimonii 

tros  decantaret  amores,  multis  me  regi-  honore  dlgnaretur,  totomque  mihi  orbem 

onibus  brevi  tempore  nunciavit,  et  mul-  conflrmaret  in  perpetnum  prassideDdum, 

tanun  in  me  feminarum  acoendit  in-  charius  mihi  et  dignius  videretur  tua  did 

vidiamu     And  in  another  place:    Fre-  meretrix quam illius imperatrix. 

quenti   carmine   tnam  in  ore  omnium  d  Auguis,  Disoours  Pr^Uminaire,  p.  2 ; 

Heloissam  ponebas:  me   platas  omnes,  Boquefort,  Etat  de  la  Po^e  Franpaise 

me  domus  singnlao  resonabant.     Epist  aux  I2me  et  I3me  siMes;  Hist.  Litt. 

AbflBlardi  et  Heloisse.    These  epistles  de  la  France,  xvL  239. 

of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  especially  those  [It  ought  to  have  been  observed  that 

of  the  latter,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  comparatively  few  of  the  poets  of  the 

first  book  that  gives  any  pleasure  in  twelfth  century  are  extant;   most  of 

reading  which  had  been   produced  in  them  are  Anglo-Norman.    At  least  ten 

Europe  for  600  years,  rinoe  the  Conso-  times  as  much  French  verse  of  the  thir- 

lation  of  Boethins.    But  1  do  not  press  teenth  has  been  preserved.  Hist.  litt  de 

my  negative  Judgment  We  may  at  least  la  France,  p.  239.    Notre  prose  et  nutre 

say  that  the  writers  of  the  dark  ages,  po^e  Franfaise  existaient  avant  1200, 

if  they  have  left  anything  intrinsically  mais  c'est  an  treisi^me  sitele  qu'elles 

very  good,  have  been  ill-treated  by  the  oommen(^rent  k  prendre  un  caract^rs 

isamed,  who   have  failed    to  extract  national.    Id.  p.  264^—1847.] 

VOU  I.  1> 
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Thibault,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne, 
about  the  middle  of  the  next,  is  accoimted  by  some 
the  best,  as  well  as  noblest,  of  French  poets ;  but  the 
spirited  and  satirical  Entebonf  might  contest  the  pre- 
ference. 

37.  In  this  French  and  Provencal  poetry,  if  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  it  historically,  descending  from 
an  earlier  period,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  amorous  ditties.  The  Greek  and  Boman 
muses,  especially  the  latter,  seem  frigid  as  their  own 
fountain  in  comparison.  Satires  on  the  great,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  clergy,  exhortations  to  the  crusade,  and 
religious  odes,  are  intermingled  in  the  productions  of 
the  troubadours ;  but  love  is  the  prevailing  theme.  This 
tone  they  could  hardly  have  borrowed  from  the  rhyth- 
mical Latin  verses,  of  which  all  that  remain  are  without 
passion  or  energy.  They  could  as  little  have  been  in- 
debted to  their  predecessors  for  a  peculiar  gracefulness, 
an  indescribable  charm  of  gaiety  and  ease,  which  many 
of  their  lighter  poems  display.  This  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  polish  of  chivalrous  manners,  and  to  the  influence 
of  feminine  delicacy  on  public  taste.  The  well  known 
dialogue,  for  example,  of  Horace  and  Lydia,  is  justly 
praised ;  nothing  extant  of  this  amoebean  character,  from 
Greece  or  Eome,  is  nearly  so  good.  But  such  alternate 
stanzas,  between  speakers  of  different  sexes,  are  very 
common  in  the  early  French  poets;  and  it  would  bo 
easy  to  find  some  quite  equal  to  Horace  in  grace  and 
spirit.  They  had  even  a  generic  name,  tmsom,  conten- 
tions ;  that  is,  dialogues  of  lively  repartee,  such  as  we 
are  surprised  to  find  in  the  twelfth  century,  an  age 
accounted  by  many  almost  barbarous.  None  of  these  are 
prettier  than  what  are  called  pastourelles,  in  which  the 
poet  is  feigned  to  meet  a  shepherdess,  whose  love  he 
solicits,  and  by  whom  he  is  repelled  (not  always  finally) 
in  alternate  stanzas.*     Some  of  these  may  be  read  in 

*  These  have,  asOalvani  has  obeerved,  Jonmal  dee  Savans  for  1824,  p.  613, 

an  ancient  prototype  in  the  twenty-  remarks  the  superior  decency   cf   the 

seventh  pastoral  of  Theocritus,  which  southern  poets,  scarcely   four   or  five 

Diyden  has  translated  with  no  diminn-  transgressing  in    that  respect ;   while 

tion  of  its  freedom.    Some  of  the  Fas-  many  of  the  ftbliaux  in  the  collections 

toureUes  are  also  rather  licentious,  but  of  Barbasan  and  Mdon  axe  of  the  most 

that  is  not  the  case  with  the  greater  coarse  and  stupid  ribaldiy,  and  such  that 

part    H.  Raynonard,  in  an  article  of  the  even  the  object  of  exhibiting  andeat 
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Boquefort,  Etat  de  la  Foesie  Fran^aise  dans  le  12m8  et 
13me  siecles ;  others  in  Baynoiiard,  Choix  des  Poesies  des 
Troubadours;  in  Anguis,  Eecneil  des  Anciens  FoHes 
t^rangais;  or  in  Galvani,  Osservazioni  snlla  Foesia  de' 
Trovatori. 

38.  In  all  tliese  light  compositions  whicli  gallantry  or 
gaiety  inspired,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  excel- 
lences of  French  poetry,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  best 
vaudeville  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  We  can  really  some- 
times find  little  difference,  except  an  obsoleteness  of  Ian 
guage,  which  gives  them  a  kind  of  poignancy.  And  this 
style,  as  I  have  observed,  seems  to  have  been  quite  ori- 
ginal in  France,  though  it  was  imitated  by  other  nations.' 
The  French  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deficient  in 
strength  and  ardour.  It  was  also  too  much  filled  with 
monotonous  commonplaces;  among  which  the  tedious 
descriptions  of  spring,  and  the  everlasting  nightingale, 
are  eminently  to  be  reckoned.  These,  perhaps,  are  less 
fi:Bquent  in  the  early  poems,  most  of  which  are  short, 
than  they  became  in  the  prolix  expansion  adopted  by  the 
allegorical  school  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  pre- 
vail, as  is  well  known,  in  Chaucer,  Dunbar,  and  several 
other  of  our  own  poets. 

39.  The  metrical  romances,  far  from  common  in  Pro- 
venQal,*  but  forming  a  large  portion  of  what  was 
written  in  the  northern  dialect,  though  occar  romances, 
sionally  picturesque,  graceful,  or  animated,  are  ^^^ 
seldom  free  from  tedious  or  prosaic  details.   The 

Dianners  and  langnage  scarcely  warranted  mondi.    Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

their  pnblication  in  so  large  a  number.  Troubadours,  their  tensons,  or  oonten- 

[A  good   many  pastourelles,  but  all  tions,  and  the  envoi,  or  termination  of 

▼ariations  of  the  same  suttject,  are  pub-  a  poem,  by  an  address  to  the  poem  it- 

lisbed  by  M,  Midiel,  in  his  Th^tre  self  or  the  reader,  are  said  to  be  of  Ara- 

Fran^s  au  Moyen  Age,  p.  31.    These  bian  origin.     In  assuming  that  rhyme 

are   in  northern  dialects,  and  may  be  was  introduced  by  the   same  channel, 

referred  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  these  writers    are  probably  mistaken, 

oenturies.  Robin  and  Marion  are  always  But  I  have  seen  too  little  of  Oriental, 

the  shepherd  or  peasant  and  his  rustic  and,   especially,    of   Hispano<4Santcaaic 

love ;   and  a  knight  always  interferes,  poetry,  to  form  any  opinion  how  far  the 

With  or  without  success,  to  seduce  or  more  essential  characteristics  of  Proven- 

oatrage  Marion.    We  have  nothing  cor-  ^al  verse  may  have  been  derived  itom  it. 

ngponding  to  these  in  England.— 1847.]  One  seems  to  find  more  of  Oriental  hyper- 

t  Andr^  as  usual  with  him,  whose  bole  in  the  Castllian  poetry, 

pr^udioes  are  all  that  way,  derives  the  ^  It  has  been  denied  that  there  are 

Ptovenfal  style  of  poetry  from  the  Ara-  any  metrical   romances  In   ProvenyaL 

Mans;  and  this  has  been  countenanced.  But  one  called  the  Fhilomena,  on  the 

in  some  measure,  by  Gingu^ntf  «od  Sia-  fabulous    history  of  Charlemagne,   Si 

d2 
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earliest  of  these  extant  seems  to  be  that  of  Havelok  tho 
Dane,  of  which  an  abridgment  waa  made  by  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
story  is  certainly  a  popular  legend  from  the  Danish  part 
of  England,  which  the  French  versifier  has  called,  ac- 
cording to  liie  fefihion  of  romances,  "  a  Breton  lay."  If 
this  word  meant  any  thing  more  than  relating  to  Britain, 
it  is  a  plain  Msehood ;  and  upon  either  h3rpothesis,  it 
may  lead  us  to  doubt,  as  many  other  reasons  may  also, 
what  has  been  so  much  asserted  of  late  years,  as  to  the 
Armorican  origin  of  romantic  fictions ;  since  the  word 
Breton,  which  some  critics  refer  to  Armorica,  is  here 
applied  to  a  story  of  mere  English  birth.'*    It  cannot, 

written  after  1173,  though  not  much  Britany,which  may  have  preserved  Bome 
later  than  1200.  Journal  des  Savans,  connexion  with  Cornwall,  but  none,  as 
1824.  [The  Philomena  is  in  prose ;  but  far  as  we  know,  with  Wales.  TheArmo- 
it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  four  ricans,  at  least,  had  no  motive  for  invent- 
metrical  romances  in  Proven9al  have  ing  magnificent  fables  in  order  to  swell 
been  brought  to  light  by  Baynouard  and  the  glory  of  a  different,  though  cognate 
others.— 1842.]  people.  Mr.  Wright  conceives  that  Arthur 
h  The  Recherches  sur  les  Bardes  was  a  mythic  personage  in  Britany,  whose 
d'Armorique,  by  that  respectable  veteian  l^end  was  confounded  by  Geoffrey  with 
M.  de  la  Hue,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  real  history.  But  this  wholly  annihilates 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bretons  have  the  historical  basis,  and  requires  us  not 
so  much  as  a  national  tradition  of  any  only  to  reject  Nennius  as  a  spurious  or 
romantic  poetry,  nor  any  writings  in  interpolated  writer,  which  is  Mr.  Wright's 
their  language  older  than  1450.  The  hypothesis,  but  to  consider  all  the  Welsh 
authority  of  Warton,  Leyden,  Ellis,  poems  which  contain  allusions  to  Arthur 
Turner,  and  Price  has  rendered  this  as  posterior  to  the  time  of  Geoffrey, 
hypothesis  of  early  Armorican  romance  "  The  legends  of  the  British  kings,"  he 
popular;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  so  says, "  appear  to  have  been  brought  over 
baseless  a  fabric  will  endure  much  longer,  from  Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had  their 
Is  it  credible  that  tales  of  aristocratic  origin  among  the  Welsh;  although  we 
splendour  and  courtesy  sprung  up  in  so  begin  to  observe  traces  of  the  legends 
poor  and  uncivilised  a  country  as  Bre-  relating  to  Arthur  and  Merlin  before 
tagne?  Traditional  stories  they  might,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote,  yet  even 
no  doubt,  possess,  and  some  of  these  may  the  Welsh  of  that  time  appear  to  have 
be  found  in  the  Lais  de  Marie,  and  other  r^ected  his  narrative  as  fabulous."  Biogr. 
early  poems;  but  not  romances  of  chi-  Britann.  litt^raire,  voL  ii.  p.  145.  If  we 
valry.  I  do  not  recollect,  though  speak-  can  depend  at  all  on  the  stories  of  the 
ing  without  confidence,  that  any  proof  Mabinogion,  which  a  lady  has  so  honour- 
has  been  given  of  Armorican  traditions  ably  brought  before  the  English  public, 
about  Arthur  earlier  than  the  history  of  the  traditional  legends  concerning  Arthur 
Geoffrey:  for  it  seems  too  much  to  inter-  prevailed  in  Wales  in  an  earlier  age  than 
pret  the  word  Britones  of  them  rather  that  of  Geoffrey;  and  perhaps  William 
than  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Turner,  I  observe,  of  Malmesbury  alluded  to  them  rather 
without  absolutely  recanting,  has  much  than  to  the  recent  foi^^ry,  in  the  words 
receded  from  his  opinion  of  an  Armorican  Hie  est  Arthurus  de  quo  Britonum  nng» 
original  for  Geofirey  of  Monmouth.  hodieque  deliraut;  dignus  plane,  quem 
[It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  non  fallaces  somniarent  fabulse,  sed  ve- 
•tory  of  Arthur*  as  a  Welsh  prince  and  races  predicarent  historie,  quippe  qui 
oonqueror,   should  have   originated  in  labantem  patriam  diu  sustinuerit,  {ii> 
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however,  be  doubted,  from  the  absurd  introduction  of 
Arthur's  name  in  this  romance  of  Havelok,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  publication  of  the  splendid  fcibles  of 
Geoffrey.* 

40.  Two  more  celebrated  poems  are  by  Wace,  a  native 
of  Jersey;  one,  a  free  version  of  the  history  j^^ 
lately  published  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  the  of  Fiench 
other,  a  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  and  ^»n8'>*««- 
Conquest  of  England.  Many  other  romances  followed. 
Much  has  been  disputed  for  some  years  concerning  these, 
as  well  as  the  lays  and  fabliaux  of  the  northern  trou- 
veurs ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  they  afforded 
a  copious  source  of  amusement  and  interest  to  those  who 
read  or  listened,  as  far  as  the  French  language  was 
diffused;  and  this  was  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
B^rance.  Not  only  was  it  the  common  spoken  tongue  of 
what  is  called  the  court,  or  generally  of  the  superior 
I'anks,  in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  at  least 
throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  Brunette  Latini 
wrote  his  philosophical  compilation,  called  Le  Tresor, 
in  French,  *'  because,"  as  he  says,  "  the  language  was 
more  agreeable  and  usual  than  any  other.''  Italian,  in 
fact,  was  hardly  employed  in  prose  at  that  time.  But 
for  those  whose  education  had  not  gone  so  far,  the  ro- 
mances and  tales  of  France  began  to  be  rendered  into 
German  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  they  were  long  afterwards  into  English,  becoming  the 
basis  of  those  popular  songs  whicb  illustrate  the  period  of 
the  Swabian  emperors,  the  great  house  of  Hohenstauffen, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  Henry  VI.,  and  Frederic  II. 

41.  The  poets  of  Germany,  during  this  period  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility  in  versification,  were  not  less  numerous 
than  those  of  France  and  Provence.''     From  Henry  of 

fhu:tosque   civinm   mentes   ad   belluxn  is  that  of  Curan  and  Argentilc,  in  War- 

acuerit     De  Gestis  Reg.    Angl.,   L    1.  ncr's   Albion's    England,    upon    which 

Arthur's  victory  at  Mount  Badon  in  516,  Mason  founded  a  drama.    Sir  F.  Madden 

imd  his  death  in  537.  are  mentioned  in  refers  the  English  translation   to  some 

the  Annales  Cambiiae,  prepared  by  the  time  between  1270  and  1290.   Thcmanu- 

Ute  Mr.  Petrie  for  publication;  a  brief  script  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    The 

chronicle,  which  seems,  in  part  at  least,  French  original  has  since  been  reprinted 

omudderably  older  than  the  twelfth  cen-  in  France,  as  I  learn  from  Brunet's  Sup- 

tnty,  If  not  almost  con  temporary. — 184).]  pigment  au  Manuel  du  Libraire.    Both 

<  The  romance  of  Havelok  was  printed  this  and  its  abridgment,  by  Geoffrey  Gai> 

by  Sir  Fredericic  Madden  in  1829,  but  mar,  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
not  for  sate.    His  Introduction  is  of  con-       k  Bouterwek,  p.  95.    [Gervinus,  m 

tilerable  value.    The  story  of  Havelok  his  Poetlsche  I^tteratur  dcr  Deutschen, 
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Yoldek  to  tho  last  of  the  lyric  poets,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  less 

S^S^f  than  two  hundred  are  known  by  name.  A 
iiai^    collection  made  in  that  age  by  Rudiger  von  Ma- 

^  nasse  of  Zurich  contains  the  productions  of  one 

himdred  and  forty ;  and  modem  editors  have  much  en- 
larged the  list."  Henry  of  Veldek  is  placed  by  Eichhom 
about  1170,  and  by  Bouterwek  twenty  years  later;  so 
that  at  the  utmost  we  cannot  reckon  the  period  of  their 
duration  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  the  great 
difference  perceptible  between  the  poetry  of  Henry  and 
that  of  the  old  German  songs  proves  him  not  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  Swabian  school ;  he  is  as  polished 
in  language  and  versification  as  any  of  his  successors ; 
and,  though  a  northern,  he  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstauffen.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  is  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  name  of  the  Minnensingers,  as  the  lyric  poets 
were  denominated,  and  is  also  the  translator  of  several 
romances.  The  golden  age  of  German  poetry  was  before 
the  fall  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  at  the  death  of  Conrad 
lY.  in  1254.  Love,  as  the  word  denotes,  was  the  pecu- 
liar  theme  of  the  Minne-singers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  from 
the  northern  or  southern  dialects  of  France,  especially 
the  latter,  that  they  borrowed  their  amorous  strains."    In 

liaa  gone  more  ftilly  fhan  his  prodeces-  ™  Bouterwek,  p.  98.  This  collectloa 
Bor  Bouterwek  into  the  history  of  Ger-  was  published  in  1758  by  Bodmer. 
man  mediaoval  poetiy,  which  was  more  ^  Herder,  Zerstreute  Blatter,  vol.  v. 
abundant,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  p.  206.  Eichhom,  AUg.  Oeschichte  der 
country.  Ottfried,  about  883,  turned  the  Cnltur,  vol.  i.  p.  226.  Heinsius,  Tent, 
Gospels  into  German  verse ;  we  here  oder  Lehrbucfa  der  Dentschen  Sprach- 
find  rhyme  instead  of  the  ancient  allite-  wissenschaft,  voL  iv.  pp.  32-80.  Weber's 
ration.  But  in  the  next  two  centuries  niustrations  of  Northern  Antiquittes* 
we  have  chiefly  Latin  poetry,  though  1814.  This  work  contains  the  earliesl 
some  of  it  apparently  derived  fh>m  old  analysiii,  I  believe,  of  the  Nibelnngen 
lays  of  the  Hunnish  or  Burgundian  age.  Lied.  But,  above  all,  I  have  been  lo- 
in the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  debted  to  the  excellent  aoooont  of  Ger* 
the  vernacular  poetry  revived  in  a  nnm-  man  poetry  by  Bouterwek,  in  the  ninth 
ber  of  chivalric  stories,  of  which  Alex-  volume  of  his  great  work,  the  History  of 
ander  and  Charlemagne  were  generally  Poetry  and  Eloquence  since  the  Thir- 
the  heroes.  The  Franconian  emperors  teenth  Century.  In  this  volume  the 
did  not  encourage  letters.  But  under  medieval  poetry  of  Germany  occupies 
the  Swabian  line  poetry  eminently  Sou-  nearly  four  hund^  closely  printed  pages, 
rished.  Several  epics  besides  the  Nibe-  I  have  since  met  with  a  pleasing  little 
lungen  lied  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  on  the  Lays  of  the  Minne-singers, 
twelfth  century  or  beginning  of  thn  next,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor.  It  contains  au 
and  are  much  superior  in  spirit  and  cha*  account  of  the  chief  of  those  poets,  with 
tftcter  to  anything  that  followed.— 1853.]  translations,  perhaps  in  too  modem  « 
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the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centaiy  we  find  less  of 
feeling  and  invention,  but  a  more  didactic  aod  moral 
tone,  sometimes  veiled  in  ^sopic  fables,  sometimes 
openly  satirical.  Conrad  of  Wiirtzbtirg  is  the  chief  of 
the  later  school;  but  he  had  to  lament  the  decline  of 
taste  and  manners  in  his  own  age. 

42.  No  poetry,  however,  of  fiie  Swabian  period  is  so 
national  as  the  epic  romances,  whion  drew  their  subjects 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  if  they  did  not  even  adopt 
the  language  of  primsaval  bards,  which,  perhaps,  though 
it  has  been  surmised,  is  not  compatible  with  tiieir  style. 
In  the  two  most  celebrated  productions  of  this  kind,  the 
Helden  Buch,  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  a  fabulous  people,  we 
find  the  recollections  of  an  heroic  age,  wherein  the  names 
of  Attila  and  Theodoric  stand  out  as  witnesses  of  tradi- 
tional history,  clouded  by  error  and  coloured  by  fancy. 
The  Nibelimgen  Lied,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  an  im- 
certain  author,  perhaps  about  the  year  1200;**   but  it 

style,  though  it  may  he  ixae  that  no  other  not  seem  to  think  it  of  so  ancient  a  date ; 

would  suit  our  modem  taste.  and  I  helieve  it  is  commonly  referred 

A  species  of  love-song,  peculiar,  ao-  to  about  the  year  1200.    Schlegel  ascribes 

cording  to  Weber  (p.  9),  to  the  Mlnne-  it  to  Henry  von  Offerdingen.    Heinsius, 

singers,  are  called  Watchmen's  Songs,  iv.  52. 

These  consist  in  a  dialogue  between  a  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  "  bar- 
lover  and  the  sentinel  who  guards  his  bara  et  antiquissima  carmina,"  which, 
mistress.  The  latter  is  persuaded  to  according  to  Eginhard,  Charlemagne 
imitate  *  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy ;'  but,  caused  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  were 
when  morning  breaks,  summons  the  lover  no  other  than  the  legends  of  the  Nibel- 
to  quit  his  lady ;  who,  in  her  turn,  main-  ungen  Lied,  and  similar  traditions  of  the 
tains  that "  it  is  the  nightingale,  and  not  Gothic  and  Bni^ndian  thne.  Weber, 
the  laik,"  with  almost  the  pertinacity  of  p.  S.  I  will  here  mention  a  curious 
Juliet  Latin  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  Attila, 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  German  published  by  Fischer  in  1780.  He  con- 
poets  do  not  go  so  &r  In  their  idolatry  of  ceives  it  to  be  of  the  sixth  century;  but 
the  fair  as  the  Proven9als,  p.  127.  I  do  others  have  referred  it  to  the  eighth, 
not  concur  altogether  in  his  reasons ;  [Raynouard  (Journal  des  Savans,  Aug. 
but  as  the  Minne-singers  imitated  the'  1833)  places  it  in  the  tenth.  And  my 
Provencals,  this  deviation  is  remarkable,  friend  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  W.  Herbert,  in 
I  should  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  hyper-  the  notes  to  his  poem  on  Attila  (1837), 
bolical  tone  which  the  Troubadours  had  a  production  displaying  an  union  of  acute- 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  or  to  the  ness  and  erudition  with  great  poetical 
susceptibility  of  their  temperament.  talents,  has,  probably  with  no  knowledge 

°  Weber  says, — '*  1  have  no   doubt  of  Baynouard's  Judgment,  come  to  the 

whatever  that  the  romance  itself  is  of  same  determination,  from  the  mention  of 

very  high  antiquity,  at  least  of  the  ele-  Iceland,  under  the  name  of  Thile,  which 

Tenth   century,   though,  certainly,  the  was  not  discovered  till  861.    •*  The  poem 

present  copy  has  been  considerably  mo-  resembles  in  style  and  substance  the  later 

demised."      Illustrations   of   Northem  Scandinavian  sagas,  and  it  is  probably  a 

Romances,  p.  26.     But  Bouterwek  does  Latin  version  of  some  such  prose  narn^ 
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comes,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  with  little  or  no  inter- 
polation of  circumstances,  from  an  age  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  civilization,  and  to  the  more  refined  forms  of 
chivaliy.  We  cannot  well  think  the  stories  later  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  The  German  critics  ad- 
mire the  rude  grandeur  of  this  old  epic ;  and  its  fables, 
marked  with  a  character  of  barbarous  simplicity  wholly 
unlike  that  of  later  romance,  are  become  in  some  degree 
familiar  to  ourselves. 

43.  The  loss  of  some  accomplished  princes,  and  of  a 
P^  near  intercourse  with  the  south  of  France  and 

German  with  Italy,  as  well  as  the  augmented  independ- 
voe^'  ence  of  the  German  nobility,  only  to  be  main- 
tained by  unceasing  warfare,  rendered  their  manners, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  more  rude 
than  before.  They  ceased  to  cultivate  poetry,  or  to 
think  it  honourable  in  their  rank.     Meantime  a  new  race 

tive ;  and  the  spelling  of  Thnle,  Thile,  been  less  popular  in  the  middle  ages 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Seem-  than  other  romances ;  evidently  because 
dinavian  orthogpttphy  Thyle.  At  the  end  it  relates  to  a  different  state  of  manners, 
of  the  tenth  century  the  Scandinavians.  Bouterwek,  p.  141.  Heinsins  observes 
who  were  previously  illiterate,  began  to  that  we  must  consider  this  poem  as  the 
study  in  Italy,  and  the  discovery  of  Ice-  most  valuable  record  of  German  anti- 
land  would  have  transpired  throi^h  them,  quity,  but  that  to  overrate  its  merit,  aa 
It  is  probable  that  thismay  be  the  earliest  some  have  been  inclined  to  do,  can  be 
work  in  which  the  name  Thule  has  been  of  no  advantage.  [The  Nibelungen  Lied 
applied  to  Iceland,  and  it  is  most  likely  is  placed  by  Gervinus  about  1210.  It  was 
a  production  of  the  tenth  century.  The  not  liked  by  the  clergy,  doubtless  on 
MS.  is  said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth."  It  account  of  its  heathenish  character,  nor 
appears,  however,  by  M.  Raynouard's  by  the  courtly  poets,  who  thought  it  too 
article  that  the  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  rude  ;  and  in  fact  the  style  is  much 
at  Paris  contains  a  dedication  to  an  arch-  behind  that  of  the  age.  The  sources  of 
bishop  of  Rome  near  the  close  of  the  tenth  this  poem  are  unknown :  that  the  author 
century,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  had  traditional  legends,  and  probably 
presumption  to  the  contrary,  may  pass  lays,  to  guide  him,  will  of  course  hardly 
for  the  date  of  the  poem.— 1842.]  The  be  doubted;  little  more  than  a  few  great 
heroes  are  Franks ;  but  the  whole  is  fist-  names — Attlla,  Theodoric,  Ounther— be- 
bulous,  except  the  name  of  Attila  and  his  long  to  real  history ;  but  the  whole  com- 
Huns.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  plexion  of  the  poem  is  so  different  from 
any  connexion  with  a  history  of  Attila  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  we  must 
by  a  writer  named  Casola,  existing  in  believe  the  poet  to  have  imbued  himself 
manuscript  at  Modena,  and  being  probably  by  some  such  means  with  the  spirit  of 
a  translation  in  prose  from  Latin  into  times  long  past  No  disparagement,  but 
Proven9al.  A  translation  of  this  last  the  reverse,  to  the  genius  of  him  who,  ia 
into  Italian  was  published  by  Rossi  at  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  his  animated 
Ferrara  in  1568 :  it  is  a  very  scarce  book,  and  picturesque  language,  so  powerfully 
but  I  have  seen  two  copies  of  it  Weber's  reminds  us  of  the  father  of  poetry.  Tho 
ninstrations,  p.  23.  Kichhom,  Allg.  Nibehmgen  Lied  has  been  lately  modem- 
Gesch.  ii.  178.  Oalvani.  Osservazioni  ised  in  German,  and  is  read  perhaps  with 
nilla  Poosta  de'  Trovatori,  p.  16.  more  pleasure  in  that  form,  though  it  dis- 
The  Nibelungen  Lied  seems  to  have  plays  less  of  its  original  raciness.— 1853.1 
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yf  poets,  chiefly  bui^hers  of  towns,  sprang  up  about  the 
roign  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  before  the  lays  of  the 
MinneHsingers  had  yet  ceased  to  resound.  These  prudent, 
though  not  inspired,  notaries  of  the  muse,  chose  the 
didactic  and  moral  style  as  more  salutary  than  the  love 
songs,  and  more  reasonable  than  the  romances.  They 
became  known  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  name 
of  Meister-singers,  but  are  traced  to  the  institutions  of 
the  twelfth  century,  called  singing -schools,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  music,  the  favourite  recreation  of 
Germany.  What  they  may  have  done  for  music  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  lor  the  art  of  poetry 
that  they  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  her.  They 
regulated  verse  by  the  most  pedantic  and  minute  laws, 
such  as  a  society  with  no  idea  of  excellence  but  con- 
formity to  rule  would  be  sure  to  adopt ;  though  nobler 
institutions  have  often  done  the  same,  and  the  Master- 
burghers  were  but  prototypes  of  the  Italian  academicians. 
The  poetry  was  always  moral  and  serious,  but  flat. 
These  Meister-singers  are  said  to  have  originated  at 
Mentz,  from  which  they  spread  to  Augsburg,  Strasburg, 
and  other  cities,  and  in  none  were  more  renowned  than 
Nuremburg.  Charles  IV.,  in  1378,  incorporated  them 
by  the  name  of  Meistergenoss-schaft,  with  armorial  bear- 
ings and  peculiar  privileges.  They  became,  however, 
more  conspicuous  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  scarce  any 
names  of  Meister-singers  before  that  age  are  recorded ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  much  of  their  earlier  poetry  is 
extant.^ 

44.  The  French  versifiers  had  by  this  time,  perhaps, 
become  less  numerous,  though  several  names  p^ 
in  the  same  style  of  amatory  song  do  some  Fmnceand 
credit  to  their  age.  But  the  romances  of  ^p**"* 
chivalry  began  now  to  be  written  in  prose ;  while  a  very 
celebrated  poem,  the  Boman  de  la  Eose,  had  introduced 
an  unfortunate  taste  for  allegory  into  verse,  from  which 
France  did  not  extricate  herself  for  several  generations. 
Meanwhile  the  Provencal  poets,  who,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  flourished  in  the  south, 
and  whose  language  many  Lombards  adopted,  came  to 

P  Boaterwdc,  ix.  371-291.  HefnidM,  the  RetroBpective  Review,  vol.  z.  p.  il& 
iv.  86-98.  See  aim  the  Blogntphie  Uni-  [See  also  Qervlnus,  Poctische  Litteratn; 
««nelle.  art  Foica ,  and  a  good  article  in    der  Dentschen.  p.  112  and  poaU] 
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an  end :  after  the  re-tmion  of  the  fief  of  Toulouse  to  tho 
crown,  and  the  possession  of  Provence  by  a  northern 
line  of  princes,  their  ancient  and  renowned  tongue  passed 
for  a  dialect,  a  patois  of  the  people.  It  had  never  been 
much  employed  in  prose,  save  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Valencian,  it  continued  for 
two  centuries  to  be  a  legitimate  language,  till  political 
circumstances  of  the  same  kind  reduced  it,  as  in  southern 
France,  to  a  provincial  dialect.  The  Castilian  language, 
which,  though  it  has  been  traced  higher  in  written  frag- 
ments, may  be  considered  to  have  begun,  in  a  literary 
sense,  with  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  not  later,  as  some  have 
thought,  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
employed  by  a  few  extant  poets  in  the  next  age,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  was  as  much  the  established  vehicle  of 
many  kinds  of  literature  in  Spain  as  the  French  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.*^  The  names  of  Portu- 
guese poets  not  less  early  than  any  in  Castile  are  re- 
corded ;  fragments  are  mentioned  by  Bouterwek  as  old 
as  the  twelfOi  century,  and  there  exists  a  collection  of 
lyric  poetry  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  which  is 
referred  to  no  late  part  of  the  next  age.'    Nothing  has 

1  Sanches,  Coleodon  de  Poesias  Gas-  and  the  mannacript  attached  to  a  woik 

tellanas  anteriorea  al  siglo  15mo. ;  Velaa-  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  The  writing 

quez,   Historia   della    Poesia    Espafiol,  appean  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

which  I  (xily  know  by  the  German  trana-  and  in  some  places  older.    The  idiom 

lation  of  Dieze  (0{5ttingen,  1769),  who  seems  older  than  the  writing:  it  may  be 

has  added  many  notes ;  Andres,  Origine  called,  if  I  understand  the  meaning  of 

d'  ogni  Litteratura,  ii.  158 ;  Bonterwek's  the  preface,  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 

History  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lite-  the   thirteenth   century,  and  certainly 

tature.    I  shall  quote  the  English  trans-  older  than  the  reign  of  Denis,  pode  ap- 

lation  of  this  woris.  pellidarse  coevo  do  seculo  xiii,  e  de  certo 

^  This  very  curious  fact  in  literaiy  he  anterior  ao  reynado  de  D.  Denis, 

history  haa  been  brought  to  light  by  Denis  king  of  Portugal  reigned  fhxn  1279 

Lord  Stuart  of  Rothesay,  who  printed  at  to  1325.    It  is  regular  in  grammar,  and 

Paris,  in  1823,  twenty-five  copies  of  a  for  the  most  part  in  orthography,  but 

collection  of  ancient  Portuguese  songs,  contains  some  Oallidsms,  which  show 

from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  either  a  c(mnexion  between  France  and 

College  of  Nobles  at  Lisbon.  An  account  Portugal  in  that  age,  or  a  common  origin 

of  this  book,  by  Sf.  Baynouard,  will  be  in  the  southern  tongues  of  Europe ;  since 

found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  certain  idioms  found  in  this  manuscript 

August,  1825 ;  and  I  have  Iteea  &voin«d  are  preserved  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 

by  my  noble  friend  the  editor  with  the  Provencal,  yet  are  omitted  in  Portuguese 

loan  of  a  cfipy,  though  my  ignorance  of  dictionaries.    A  few  poems  are  trana- 

the  Language  prevented  me  fttnn  forming  lated  from  Provencal,  but  the  greater 

an  exact  Jut^pnent  of  its  contents.    In  part  are  strictly  Portuguese,  as  the  men* 

the  preface  the  following  circumstances  tion  of   places,   names,   and  mannere 

•re  stated.    It  consists  of  seventy-five  shows.     M.  Raynouard,  however,  ol>- 

folios,  the  fint  part  having  been  torn  off,  serves,  that  the  thoughts  and  forms  -A 
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been  published  in  the  Castilian  language  of  this  amatory 
style  older  than  1400. 

45.  Italy  came  last  of  those  conntries  where  Latin  had 
been  spoken  to  the  possession  of  an  independent  j^. 
language   and    literature.      No    industry  has  itauan 
hitherto  retrieved  so  much  as  a  few  lines  of  ^■"^"■e*' 
real  Italian  till  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  there  is  not  much  before  the  middle  of  the  next. 
Several  poets,  however,  whose  versification  is  not  wholly 
rade,  appeared  soon  afterwards.     The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante  seems  to  have  been  commenced  before  his  exile 
from  Florence  in  1304.     The  Italian  language  was  much 
used  in  prose  during  the  times  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
though  very  little  before. 

46.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are,  as  it  were,  the  morning 
*  stars  of  our  modem  literature.     I  shall  say  Dante  and 

nothing  more  of  the  former  in  this  place  •  he  Petrarch, 
does  not  stand  in  such  close  connexion  as  Petrarch  with 
the  fifteenth  century,  nor  had  he  such  influence  over  the 
taste  of  his  age.    Li  this  respect  Petrarch  has  as  much 


veraiflcation  are  siinllar  to  fhoee  of  fhe  songs  till  long  after  the  date  of  this  Can- 
Troubadours.    The  metres  employed  are  doneiro ;  and  that  we  may  rather  collect 
Qsoally  of  seven,  eight,  and  ten  syllables,  firom  it.  that  the  Spanish  amatory  poeta 
the  accent  falling  on  the  last;  bat  some  chose  the  Oalllcian  or  Portaguese  dialect 
lines  occur  of  seven,  eig^t,  or  eleven  qrl-  in  preference  to  their  own.    Though  the 
lables,  accented  on  the  penultimate,  and  very  ancient  collection  to  whidi   this 
these  are  sometimes  interwoven,  ai  re-  note  refers  seems  to  have  been  unknown, 
gnlar  intervals,  with  the  others.  1  lind  mention  of  one  by  Don  Pedro, 
The  songs,  as  fEir  as  1  was  able  to  count  of  Baroelos,  natural  son  of  king 
Judge,  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  ama-  Denis,  in  Dieze's  notes  on  Velasquea. 
tory;  they  generally  consist  of  stanzas,  Gesch.  der  l^pan.  Dichtkunst,  p.  70.  This 
tike  first  of  which  is  written  (and  printed)  must  have  been  in  the  first  part  of  the 
with  intervals  for  musical  notes,  and  in  fourteenth  centnxy. 
the  form   of  prose,  thoi^^  really  in       ■  Tiraboschl,  iii.  323,  doubts  the  aUi- 
metre.     Each  stanza  has  frequently  a  thenticity  of  some  inscriptions  referred 
burden  of  two  lines.    The  plan  appeared  to  the  twelfth  century.     The  earliest 
to  be  something  like  that  of  the  Castilian  genuine  Italian  seems  to  be  a  few  linei 
glosas  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sub*  by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  a  Sicilian,  between 
Ject  of  the  first  stanza  being  repeated,  1187  and  1193,  voL  iv.  p.  340.    [Muratoil 
and  sometimes  expanded,  in  the  rest.    I  thinks  it  probable  that  Italian  might  be 
do  not  know  that  this  is  found  in  any  written  sometimes  in  the  twelfth  oen* 
Provenfal  poetry.     The  language,  ao-  tnry.    Quando  do   predsamente  aw^ 
ooiding  to  Baynouard,  resembles  Pro-  nisse,  noi  nol  sappiamo,  perdi^  V  igno* 
Tsofal  more  than  the  modem  Fortiqpiese  xanza  e  barbarie  di  que'  t8mi>i  non  n« 
does.     It  is  a  very  remarkable  drcnm-  lasdd  memoria,  o  non  composse  tale 
stance  that  we  have  no  evidence,  at  least  opere,  che  meritassero  di  vivere  infino  al 
from  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Santil-  tempi  nestrl.    DeUa  perfet*a  Foeda,  v.  L 
lana  early  In  the  fifteenth  century,  that  p.  s. — 1842.] 
the  Castilians  had  any  of  these  love- 
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the  advantage  over  Dante,  as  he  was  his  inferior  in 
depth  of  thought  and  creative  power.  He  formed  a 
school  of  poetry,  which,  though  no  disciple  comparable 
to  himself  came  out  of  it,  gave  a  character  to  the  taste 
of  his  oonntry.  He  did  not  invent  the  sonnet ;  but  he, 
perhaps,  was  the  cause  that  it  has  continued  in  fashion 
for  so  many  ages.*  He  gave  purity,  elegance,  and  even 
stability  to  the  Italian  language,  which  has  been  incom- 
parably less  changed  during  near  five  centuries  since 
his  time  than  it  was  in  one  between  the  age  of  Guido 
Guinizzelli  and  his  own  ;  and  none  have  denied  him  the 
honour  of  having  restored  a  true  feeling  of  classical  an 
tiquity  in  Italy,  and  consequently  in  Europe. 

47.  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  determine, 
except  by  an  arbitrary  line,  the  commencement, 
AiS?  °      of  the  English  language ;  not  so  much,  as  in 
g""??*      those  of  the  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want 

English.  „  'i-i  t        n 

-  of  materials,  but  rather  from  an  opposite  reason, 
the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very  gradual  succession  of 
verbal  changes  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination. 
We  should  probably  experience  a  similar  difficulty  if  we 
knew  equally  well  the  current  idiom  of  France  or  Italy 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  For  when  we  com- 
pare the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pro- 
nounce why  it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language, 
rather  than  a  modification  or  simplification  of  the  former. 
We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage,  and  say  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English :  1.  by  con- 
tracting or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and 
orthography  of  words  ;  2.  by  omitting  many  inflections, 
especially  of  the  noun,  and  consequently  making  more 
use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries ;  3.  by  the  introduction 
of  French  derivatives;  4.  by  using  less  inversion  and 
ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry.  Of  these  the  second  alone, 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  describe  a  new 
form  of  language ;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gra- 
dually that  we  are  not  relieved  from  much  of  our  diffi- 
culty whether  some  compositions  shall  pass  for  the  latest 

t  Cresclmbeni  (Storia  della  vulgar  the  regular  sonnet,  or  at  least  the  per* 
Pbesia,  vdL  ii.  p.  269)  asserts  the  claim  fection  of  that  in  use  am<nig  the  JYo* 
of  Guiton  d'Arezzo  to  the  invention  of   vencals. 
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offspring  of  the  mother  or  the  earliest  fruits  of  the 
daughter's  fertility." 

48.  The  Anglo-Norman  language  is  a  phrase  not  quite 
so  unohjectionable  as  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution; 
and,  as  it  is  sure  to  deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside 
altogether.'  In  the  one  instance  there  was  a  real  fusion 
of  laws  and  government,  to  which  we  can  find  but  a  re- 
mote analogy,  or  rather  none  at  all,  in  the  other.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  converse  of  foreigners  might 
have  something  to  do  with  those  simplifications  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  giummar  which  appear  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  more  than  a  century  after  the  Conquest; 
though  it  is  also  true  that  languages  of  a  very  artificial 
structure,  like  that  of  England  before  that  revolution, 
often  became  less  complex  in  their  forms,  without  any 
such  violent  process  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different 
races.^  What  is  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
is  continued  to  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1164,  and  in  the 
same  language,  though  with  some  loss  of  its  purity. 
Besides  the  neglect  of  several  grammatical  rules,  French 
words  now  and  then  obtrude  themselves,  but  not  very 
frequently,  in  the  latter  pages  of  this  Chronicle.  Peter- 
borough, however,  was  quite  an  English  monastery ;  its 
endowments,  its  abbots,  were  Saxon;  and  the  political 
spirit  the  Chronicle  breathes,  in  some  passages,  is  that  of 

"  It  is  a  proof  of  this  diflBculty,  that  ^hat  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the 

the  best  masters  of  our  ancient  language  animals  which  bear  a  Saxon  name  in 

have  lately  introduced  the  word  Semi-  the  field  acquire  a  French  one  in  the 

Saxon,  which  is  to  cover  everything  from  shambles.    But  even  this  is  more  inge- 

1150  to  1250.    See  Thorpe's  preface  to  l'Ious  than  Juit;   for  muttons,  beeves, 

Analecta    Anglo-Saxonica,    and    many  uid  porkers  are  good  old  words  for  the 

other  recent  books.  living  quadrupeds.    [It  has  of  late  years 

'  A  popular  and  pleasing  writer  has  been  more  usual  to  call  the  French  poetry 

drawn  a  little  upon  his  imagination  in  written   in   Englit^,   Anglo-Norman^— 

the  following  account  of  the  language  1842.] 

of  our  forefathers  after  the  Conquest:—  ^  "  Eveiy  branch  of  the  low  German 

"  The  language  of  the  church  was  Latin ;  stock   from   whence    the   Anglo-Saxon 

that  of  the  king  and  nobles,  Norman;  sprung,  displays  the  same' simplification 

that   of  the  people,  Anglo-Saxon;  the  of  its  grammar."  Price's  preface  to  War- 

Anglo-Normom  jargon  toas  only  employed  ton,  p.  110.    He,  therefore,  ascribes  little 

in  the  commercial  intercourge  between  the  infiuence  to  the  Norman  conquest  or  to 

coTiguerors  and  the  conquered."     Ellis's  French  connexions.    [It  ought,  however, 

Specimens  of  Early  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  to  be  observed,  that  the  simpltficationg 

p.  17.   What  was  this  jargon  ?  and  where  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  had  begun 

do  we  find  a  proof  of  its  existence  ?  and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IL ;  the  latter 

what  was  the   commercial   intercourse  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  affords  full 

hi]\ted  at?    I  |uspect  Ellis  only  meant,  proof  of  this— 1847.] 
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the  indignant  subjects,  servi  ancor  fremonti,  of  the  Norman 
usurpers.  If  its  last  compilers,  therefore,  gave  way  to 
some  innovations  of  language,  we  may  presume  that 
these  prevailed  more  extensively  in  places  less  secluded, 
and  especially  in  London. 

49.  We  find  evidence  of  a  greater  change  in  Layamon, 
a  translator  of  Wace*s  romance  of  Brut  from  the  French. 
Layamon's  age  is  imcertain;  it  must  have  been  after 
1165,  when  the  original  poem  was  completed,  and  can 
hardly  be  placed  below  1200.  His  language  is  accounted 
rather  Anglo-Saxon  than  English ;  it  retains  most  of  the 
distinguishing  inflections  of  the  mother-tongue,  yet  evi- 
dently dififers  considerably  from  that  older  than  the 
Conquest  by  the  introduction,  or  at  least  more  frequent 
employment,  of  some  new  auxiliary  forms,  and  displays 
very  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  poetry,  its 
periphrases,  its  ellipses,  or  its  inversions.  But  though 
translation  was  the  means  by  which  words  of  French 
origin  were  afterwards  most  copiously  introduced,  very 
few  occur  in  the  extracts  from  Layamon  hitherto  pub- 
lished ;  for  we  have  not  yet  the  expected  edition  of  the 
entire  work.  He  is  not  a  mere  translator,  but  improves 
much  on  Wace.  The  adoption  of  the  plain  and  almost 
creeping  style  of  the  metncal  French  romance,  instead 
of  the  impetiious  dithyrambics  of  Saxon  song,  gives 
Layamon  at  first  sight  a  greater  affinity  to  the  new  Eng- 
lish language  than  in  mere  grammatical  structure  £^ 
appears  to  bear.* 

50.  Layamon  wrote  in  a  village  on  the  Severn ; '  and 
p^^j^yjg  it  is  agreeable  to  experience  that  an  obsolete 
of^i^sh  structure  of  language  should  be  retained  in  a 
'•°*^***^  distant  province,  while  it  has  undergone  some 

change  among  the  less  ru^ed  inhabitants  of  a  capital. 
The  disuse  of  Saxon  forms  crept  on  by  degrees ;  some 
metrical  lives  of  saints,  apparently  written  not  far  from 
the  year  1250,^  may  be  deemed  English;  but  the  first 

'  See  a  loi^  extract  Arom  Layamon  in  *  [I  believe  that  Ernley,  of  whldi  Lay- 
EUis's  Spedmens.  This  writer  oheerves,  amon  is  said  to  have  been  priest^  is  Over 
that  "  it  contains  no  word  which  we  are  Arley,  near  Bewdley.— 1842.] 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  [Sir  F.  Madden  says  Lower  Arley, 
Ei«nch  root"  Duke  and  Cattle  seem  another  village  a  few  miles  distant- 
exceptions;  but  the  latter  word  occurs  1847.] 

in  the  SaxoQ  Chronicle  before  the  Con-  >>    Ritson's  Dlssertat  -on  Bomanoe; 

quest  A.D  1052.  Hadden*aIntrodactiontoHaveMc;Natc« 
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specimen  of  it  that  bears  a  precise  date  is  a  proclaniatiou 
of  Henry  III.,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Hnntingdon* 


of  Prioe,  in  his  edition  of  Warton.  War-  the  Owl  and  the  NighthiBale.  Nothing 
ton  himself  is  of  no  authority  in  this  can  exhibit  a  transitional  state  of  Ian  • 
matter.  Prioe  inclines  to  put  most  of  gnage  better  than  the  great  work  of 
the  poons  cfooted  bj  Warton  near  the  Layamon,  consisting  of  near  SOjOOO  linea. 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry.  These  are  all  short,  and,  though  yexy 

It  shonld  here  be  observed^  that  the  irr^olar,  coming  far  nearer  to  the  old 
langoage  underwent  its  metamorpbosia  Anglo-Saxon  than  to  the  octo-eyllabic 
Into  English  by  much  less  rapid  grada*  Frendi  rhythm.  Some  of  them  are 
tions  in  stxne  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  rhymed,  but  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
in  others.  Not  only  the  popular  dialect  the  alliterative  euphony  of  the  northern 
of  many  counties,  especially  in  the  north,  nations  is  preferred.  The  publication  of 
retained  long,  and  still  retains,  a  larger  the  entire  poem  enables  us  to  correct 
proportton  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peculiari-  gome  of  the  judgments  founded  on  mere 
ties,  but  we  have  evidence  that  they  extracts ;  thus  I  should  qualify  what  is 
were  not  everywhere  disused  in  writing,  laid  in  the  text,  that  Layamon  "  adopted 
A  manuscript  in  the  Kentish  dialect,  if  the  plain  and  almost  creeping  style  of 
that  phrase  is  correct,  bearing  the  date  the  metrical  French  romance."  His  poem 
of  1340.  is  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  any  has  more  spirit  and  fire,  in  the  Scandina- 
of  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  Uiirteenth  vian  and  Anglo-Saxon  style,  than  had 
oentniy,  which  we  read  in  Wartm,  such  been  supposed.  Upon  the  whole,  Laya- 
as  the  legends  of  saints  or  the  Ormulum.  mon  must  be  reckoned  far  more  of  the 
This  very  curious  fact  was  first  made  older  than  the  newer  formation;  he  is  an 
known  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thcipe,  in  eocene,  or  at  moet  a  miocene;  while  hia 
his  translation  of  Caedmon,  preface,  p.  contemporaries,  as  they  seem  to  be,  b^ 
xii.;  and  an  account  of  the  manuscript  long  philologically  to  a  later  period, 
itself,  rather  ftOler  than  that  of  Mr.  T.,  The  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightin- 
haa  since  been  given  in  the  catalogue  of  gale  is  supposed  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Ste- 
the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,    vcnson,  to  have  been  written  soon  after 

[The  edition  of  Layamon  alluded  to  in  the  death  of  Henry  IL,  who  is  mentioned 
the  text  has  now  been  published  hy  Sir  in  it.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  passage 
Frederick  Madden,  at  the  expense  of  the  leads  us  to  more  than  that  no  other  king 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  will  prove  of  that  name  had  reigned.  We  need  not, 
an  important  accession  to  the  history  of  therefore,  go  higher  than  the  age  of 
our  language,  being  by  much  the  roost  John.  The  Ormulum  contains,  I  believe, 
extensive  remains  of  that  period  deno-  no  evidence  of  its  date ;  ha'  the  language 
minated  Semi-Saxon.  The  date  of  this  is  very  decidedly  more  English,  the  ver- 
long  poem  is  now  referred  by  the  editor  sification  more  borrowed  from  Norman 
to  the  reign  of  John  at  the  beginning  of  models  than  that  of  Layamon.  Since  it 
the  thirteenth  century.  A  passage,  for-  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  change  of 
merly  quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  but  language  would  not  be  alike  in  all  parts 
which  had  escaped  my  recollection,  mani-  of  England,  and  even  that  individuals 
festly  was  written  after  the  death  of  mi^t  omtinue  to  preserve  forms  which 
Henry  IL  in  1189,  and  probably  after  were  going  into  comparative  disuse,  we 
that  of  his  queen  Eleanor  in  1203.  Mr.  cannot  rely  on  these  varieties  as  indi- 
Turner  has,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  eating  diiferenoe  of  age.  The  editor  of 
fMWft  period  as  Sir  Frederick  Madden;  Layamon  informs  us  that  the  French 
and  others  had  acceded  to  his  opinion,  words  in  the  older  copy  of  that  writer  do 
The  chief  otfjection,  and,  indeed,  the  only  not  amount  to  fifty.  The  hypothesis,  if 
one,  may  be  the  antiquity  of  Layamon's  we  are  to  use  such  a  word,  that  the 
language,  compared  with  the  Ormulum,  transition  of  our  language  from  Saxon  to 
a  weU-known  but  hitherto  unpublished  English  took  place  more  rapidly  in  some 
poem  of  a  certain  Orm.  and  with  another  districts  than  in  others,  acquires  strong 
poem,  which  has  been  printed,  entitled    confirmation  from  a  few  linea  preservei 
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Bliira  ill  1258,  but  doubtless  circular  throughout  Eng- 
land.* A  triumphant  song,  composed  probably  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  victory  obtained  at  Lewes  by  the  confederate 
barons  in  1264,  and  the  capture  of  Bichard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  is  rather  less  obsolete  in  its  style  than  this 
proclamation,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  later  than  that  year,  because  in 
the  next  the  tables  were  turned  on  those  who  now 
exulted  by  the  complete  discomfiture  of  their  party  in 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  Several  pieces  of  poetry,  un- 
certain as  to  their  precise  date,  must  be  referred  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  century.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  after 
the  vear  1297,  since  he  alludes  to  the  canonisation  of 
St.  Louis,*  turned  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth into  English  verse ;  and,  on  comparing  him  with 
Layamon,  a  native  of  nearly  the  same  part  of  England, 
and  a  writer  on  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  a 
great  quantity  of  'French  had  flowed  into  the  language 
since  the  loss  of  Normandy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 
tions, terminations,  and  orthography  had  also  undergone 
a  very  considerable  change.  That  the  intermixture  of 
French  words  was  very  slightly  owing  to  the  Norman 
conquest  will  appear  probable  by  observing  at  least  as 
frequent  an  use  of  them  in  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Scottish  dialect,  especially  a  song  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.  in  1285.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  French  in 
this,  not  borrowed,  probably,  from  England,  but  directly 
from  the  original  sources  of  imitation. 

51.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  unproductive  of 
English  of  nicn,  both  English  and  Scotch,  gifted  with  the 
the  14th  powers  of  poetry.  Laurence  Minot,  an  author 
Chaucer,  unkuown  to  Wartou,  but  whose  poems  on  the 
Gower.  yrsLTs  of  Edward  III.  are  referred  by  their  pub- 
lisher Eitson  to  1352,  is  perhaps  the  first  original  poet 
in  our  language  that  has  survived,  since  such  of  his 

in    Roger  de   Hoveden    and  Benedict  says  Sir  F.  Madden,  "we  Iqiow,  was 

Abbas  about  the  year  1190.    They  seem  written  the  versification  of  part  of  a  me« 

to  be  printed  inaccurately,  and  I  shall  ditation  of  St  Augustine,  as  proved  by 

consequently  omit  them  here ;  but  the  the  age  of  the  prior,  who  gave  the  manu- 

language  is  English  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  script  to  the  Durham  library,"   p.  49. 

]t  is  possible  that  it  has  been  a  little  This,  therefore,  will  be  strictly  the  oldest 

modernised  in  the  manuscripts  of  these  piece  of  English  to  the  date  of  which 

historians.— 1847.]  we  can  approach  by  more  than  coqjeo 

«  Heiiry.'s  Hist  of  Britain,  vol.  viii.,  ture. 

appendix.     *•  Between  1344  and  1258,"  ^  Madden's  Havelok.  p.  52. 
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predecessors  as  are  now  known  appear  to  have  been 
merely  translators,  or,  at  best,  amplifiers,  of  a  French  or 
Latin  original.  The  earliest  historical  or  epic  narrative 
is  due  to  J  ohn  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  whose 
long  poem  in  the  Scots  dialect,  The  Bruce,  commemo- 
rating the  deliverance  of  his  country,  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  1373.  But  our  greatest  poet  of  the 
middle  ages,  beyond  comparison,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  country,  except  Italy, 
produced  his  equal  in  variety  of  invention,  acuteness  of 
observation,  or  felicity  of  expression.  A  vast  interval 
must  be  made  between  Chaucer  and  any  other  English 
poet;  yet  Gower,  his  contemporary,  though  not,  like 
him,  a  poet  of  nature's  growth,  had  some  effect  in  ren« 
dering  the  language  less  i-ude,  and  exciting  a  taste  for 
verse;  if  he  never  rises,  he  never  sinks  low;  he  is 
always  sensible,  polished,  perspicuous,  and  not  prosaic 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Longlands,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  with  far  more 
imaginative  vigour,  has  a  more  obsolete  and  unrefined 
diction. 

62.  The  French  language  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
classes  of  society  in  England  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  it  seems  disSse'of 
probable  tiiat  they  were  generally  acquainted  !„  "^^^i*" 
with  English,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  that     "^ 
period.     But  all  letters,  even  of  a  private  nature,  were 
written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward   I.,   soon  after   1270,   when  a  sudden  change 
brought  in  the  use  of  French.'    In  grammar  schools 
boys  were  made  to  construe  their  Latin  into  French; 
and  in  the  statutes  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  we  find  a 
regulation  so  late  as  1328,  that  the  students  shall  con- 
verse together,  if  not  in  Latin,  at  least  in  French.'    The 
minutes  of  the  corporation  of  London,  recorded  in  the 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  Act,  which  I  tres  an  ISme  Si^e,  in  Hist  LitMndre  de 

have  ventured  to  generalize,  to  the  com-  la  France,  vol.  zvi.  p.  16&    It  is  probable, 

monication  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  late  snb-  therefore,  that  I  have  nsed  too  strong 

commissioner  of  public  records.    [I  find,  words  as  to  the  general  usage. — 1842.] 

however,  that  letters,  even  in  Fr8aoe,are  f  Si  qua  inter  se  proferant,  coUoqulo 

said  to  have  been  written  only  in  Latin  Latino  vel  saltern  Oallioo  perfhiantnr. 

to  the  end  ot  the  century.    On  n'tfcrivait  Warton,  i.  6.     In  Merton  College  sta- 

encore  que  trfes  pen  de  lettres  en  langue  tutes,  given  in  1271,  Latin  alone  is  pra* 

t'nm^aiae.    Dtscours  snr  TEtat  des  Let-  scribed. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Town  Clerk's  office,  were  in  French,  as  well  as  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
and  oral  discussions  were  perhaps  carried  on  in  the  same 
language,  though  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 
Hence  the  English  was  seldom  written,  and  hardly 
employed  in  prose,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Sir  John  MandeviUe's  Travels  were  written  in 
1356.  This  is  our  earliest  English  hook.«  Wicliffe's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  a  great  work  that  enriched  the 
language,  is  referred  to  1383.  Treyisa's  version  of  the 
Polychronicon  of  Higden  was  in  1385,  and  the  Astrolabe 
of  Chaucer  in  1392.  A  few  public  instruments  were 
drawn  up  in  English  imder  Bichard  II. ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  probably,  it  began  to  be  employed  in  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  a  private  nature.  Trevisa  in- 
forms us  that  when  he  wrote  (1385)  even  gentlemen  had 
much  loft  off  to  have  their  children  taught  French,  and 
names  the  schoolmaster  (John  Cornwall)  who  soon  after 
1350  brought  in  so  great  an  innovation  as  the  making 
his  boys  read  Latin  into  English.**  This  change  from 
the  common  use  of  French  in  the  upper  ranks  seems  to 
have  taken  place  as  rapidly  as  a  similar  revolution  has 
lately  done  in  Germany.  By  a  statute  of  1362  (36  E. 
III.,  c.  15),  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice  are  directed  to 
be  pleaded  and  judged  in  English,  on  account  of  French 
being  so  much  unknown.  But  the  laws,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  records  of  Parliament,  continued  to  be  in 
the  latter  language  for  many  years ;  and  we  learn  from 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  that 
this  statute,  itself  was  not  fully  enforced.*  The  French 
language,  if  we  take  his  words  literally,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  was  spoken  in  affairs  of  mercantile 

8  (This  is   on^  true  as  to  printed  wordis."— Saber's  preface  to  Widiffe's 

booss.    For  there  are  several  copies  of  a  translation  of  New  Testament. — 1847.] 

translation  of  the  Psalter  and  Cbnrdi  h  The  passage  may  be  found  quoted 

Hymus,  by  RoUe,  commonly  called  the  in  Warton,  ubi  supra,  or  in  many  other 

hermit  of  Uampole,  who  has  snliloined  books. 

a  comment  on  each  verae.    Kolle  is  said  i  *'  In  the  courts  of  Justice  they  for- 

by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  have  died  in  merly  used  to  plead  in  French,  till,  in 

1349 ;  we  must  therefore  place  him  a  pursuance  of  a  law  to  that  purpose,  that 

little  before  Mandeville.    Even  in  him  custom  was  aomeuhat  rutrained,  but  not 

we  find  a  good  deal  of  Frendi  and  I^tin,  hitherto  quite  disused."     De  Laudibua 

which  indeed  he  seems  to  have  rather  Legnm  Anglie,  c.  xlviii.    I  quote  frot  j 

studiously  sought,  in  order  "that  they  Waterhouse's  tianslaaon;  but  the  Latji 

that  knowes  noght  the  Latyne  be  the  runs  ^uompIurtmumresMctus  est. 
Ynglys  may   coma   to    many   lAtyne 
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account,  and  in  many  games,  the  Tocabulaiy  of  both 
being  chiefly  derived  from  it.^ 

53.  Thus  by  the  year  1400  we  find  a  national  literature 
subsisting  in  seven  European  languages,  three 
spoken  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  French,  Earoi^an 
the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  English,  from  J^'JJ'^q 
which  last  the  Scots  dialect  need  not  be  dis- 
tinguished.    Of  these  the  Italian  was  the  most  polished, 
and  had  to  boast  of  the  greatest  writers ;  the  French  ex- 
celled in  their  number  and  variety.     Our  own  tongue, 
though  it  had  latterly  acquired  much  copiousness  in  the 
hands  of  Chaucer  and  WiclifFe,  both  of  whom  lavishly 
suppHed  it  with  words  of  French  and  Latin  derivation, 
was  but  just  growing  into  a  literary  existence.      The 
German,  as  well  as  that  of  Valencia,  seemed  to  decline. 
The  former  became  more  precise,  more  abstract,  more 
intellectual  (^geistig),  and  less  sensible  (sinnlich^  (to  use 
the  words  of  Eichiiom),  that  is,  less  full  of  ideas  derived 
from  sense,  and  of  consequence  less  fit  for  poetry;  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  lawyers  and  mystical  theologians. 
The  earliest  German  prose,  a  few  very  ancient  fragments 
excepted,  is  the   collection  of  Saxon   laws   (Sachsen- 
spiegel),  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
next  the  Swabian  collection  (Schwabenspiegel),  about 
1282."    But  these  forming  hardly  a  part  of  literature, 
though  Bouterwek  praises  passages    of  the  latter  for 
religious  eloquence,  we  may  deem  John  Tauler,  a  Do- 
minican friar  of  Strasburg,  whose  influence  in  propa- 
gating what  was  called  the  mystical  theology  gave  a 
new  tone  to  his  country,  to  be  the  first  German  writer 
in  prose.     *'  Tauler ''  says  a  modem  historian  of  litera- 
ture, **  in  his  German  sermons  mingled  many  expres- 
sions invented  by  himself,  which  were  the  first  attempt 
at  a  philosophical  language,  and   displayed  surprising 
eloquence  for  the  age  wherein  he  lived.     It  may  be 
justly  said  of  him  that  he  first  gave  to  prose  that  direc- 
tion in  which  Luther  afterwards  advanced  so  far.'*" 
Tauler  died  in  1361.   Meantime,  as  has  been  said  before, 
the  nobility  abandoned  their  love  of  verse,  which  the 
burghers  took  up  diligently,  but  with  little  spirit  or 

k  De    LaadiboB    Legnm   Anglis,   c.    mmiB  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  oc 
slTiiL  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  oentary.  lb 

■  Bmiterwek,  p.  163.   There  are  some       ^  Heinsias,  iv.  76. 

£  2 
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genius;  the  oommon  language  became  barliarous  and 
neglected,  of  whicli  the  strange  fashion  of  writing  half 
Latin,  half  German  yerses  is  a  proof.°  This  had  been 
common  in  the  darker  ages :  we  have  several  instances 
of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  after  the  Conquest,  nor 
was  it  rare  in  France ;  but  it  was  late  to  adopt  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

54.  The  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were  chiefly 
Ignorance  ecclesiastics.  But  of  these  in  the  living  tongues 
«f  readii^f  a  large  proportion  were  laymen.  They  knew, 
in  darker  ^  therefore,  how  to  commit  their  thoughts  to 
•««-  writing ;  and  hence  the  ignorance  characteristic 

of  the  darker  ages  must  seem  to  be  passing  away.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  difficult,  though  interesting  question, 
when  we  come  to  look  nearly  at  the  gradual  progress  of 
rudimental  knowledge.  I  can  offer  but  an  outline, 
which  those  who  turn  more  of  their  attention  towards 
the  subject  will  be  enabled  to  coiTect  and  complete. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  especially 
after  the  ninth,  it  was  rare  to  find  laymen  in  France 
who  could  read  and  write.''  The  case  was  probably  not 
bettor  any  where  else  except  in  Italy.  I  should  incline 
to  except  Italy  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Wippo, 
a  German  writer  soon  after  the  year  1000,  who  exhorts 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  cause  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
to  be  instructed  in  letters,  using  the  example  of  the 
Italians,  with  whom,  according  to  him,  it  was  a  universal 
practice.**  The  word  clerks  or  clergymen  became  in  this 
and  other  countries  synonymous  with  one  who  could 
write  or  even  read ;  we  all  know  the  original  meaning 

^  Eichhoni,  Allg.  Gksch.,  i  240.  Quilibet  at  dives  slbi  natoe  instruat 

P  Hist.  litt  de  la  France,  viL  2.  Some  omnes 

nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  Li  tteruUs,  legemque  snazn  persnadeat 

In  the  schools  of  Chariemagne,  especially  tt*  i?,!l.  «^.^-»iv..    i  -j*    j-        -i* 

those  of  Germany.  mideT^bii.  S»S  Ut^principibuspladtandiTenerit 

Bruno,  and  other  disUngulshed  abbots.  Quisque  suis  libria  exemphun  pro- 

But  they  were  generally  destined  for  feratiUis. 

the  church.    Meiners,  ii.  311.    The  sig-  Moribus  his  dudom  vivebat  Ilaam 

natures  of  laymen  are  often  found  to  tt^^^^^^J' 

deeds  of  the  eighth  century,  and  some-  1^4^       *"***   ^^^  ^^^^^'^ 

times  of  the  ninth.    Nouv.  Traits  de  la  nS'S^Slit  ItaU  post  prima  er«. 

Diplomatique,  ii.  422.    The  ignorance  of  pundia  cunctL 
the  laity,  according  to  this  authority,  was 

itot  strictly  parallel  to  that  of  the  church.  I   om  indebted  for  this   quotation  to 

1  Tunc  facedictum  per  terramTeutoni-  Meiners,  i'  344. 
Goruni 
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of  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  test  by  which  it  waa 
claimed.  Yet  from  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  at 
least  of  the  twelfth  century,  many  circmnstances  may 
lead  ns  to  belieye  that  it  was  less  and  less  a  conclusive 
test,  and  that  the  laity  came  more  and  more  into  posses- 
sion of  the  simple  elements  of  literature. 

65.  I.  It  will  of  course  be  admitted  that  all  who  ad- 
ministered or  belonged  to  the  Koman  law  were  Reasons  for 
masters  of  reading  and  writing,  though  we  do  supposing 
not  find  that  they  were  generally  ecclesiastics,  diminiBheJ^ 
even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  by  receiv-  ^^^  ""<>• 
ing  the  tonsure.  Some,  indeed,  were  such.  In  countries 
where  the  feudal  law  had  passed  from  unwritten 
custom  to  record  and  precedent,  and  had  grown  into  as 
much  subtlety  by  diflFusenoss  as  the  Boman,  which  was  the 
case  of  England  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  lawyers, 
though  laymen,  were  unquestionably  clerks  or  learned. 
II.  The  convenience  of  such  elementary  knowledge  to 
merchants,  who,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  these 
parts  of  Europe,  carried  on  a  good  deal  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  indeed  to  all  traders,  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  destitute  of  it ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  word  clerk  rather  seems  to 
denote  that  their  deficiency  was  supplied  by  those  em- 
ployed under  them.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that 
the  clerks  of  citizens  were  ecclesiastics.""  III.  If  we 
could  rely  on  a  passage  in  Ingulfiis,  the  practice  in 
grammar  schools  of  construing  Latin  into  French  was  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;•  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  this  should  have  been  confined  to  children  educated 
for  the  English  church.  lY.  The  poets  of  the  north 
and  south  of  France  were  often  men  of  princely  or  noble 
birth,  sometimes  ladies;  their  versification  is  far  too 
artificial  to  be  deemed  the  rude  product  of  an  illiterate 
mind ;  and  t/O  these,  whose  capacity  of  holding  the  pen 
few  will  dispute,  we  must  surely  add  a  numerous  class 
of  readers,   for  whom  their  poetry  was  designed.     It 


'  The   earliest  recorded  bills  of  ex-  not  mention  this  as  bearing  much  on  the 

diange,  according   to  Beckmann,  Hist,  sn)  Ject  of  the  text, 

of  Inventions,  liL  430,  are  in  a  passage  *  Etpneris  etiam  in  scholis  principia 

of  the  jurist  Baldus,  and  bear  date  in  literarum  Gallic^   et  non  Anglic^  trft* 

1328.    But  they  were  by  no  means  in  derentnr. 
ODtmnon  use  till  the  next  century.    I  do 
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may  be  surmised  that  the  itinerant  minstrels  answered 
this  end,  and  supplied  the  ignorance  of  the  nobility. 
But  many  ditties  of  the  troubadours  were  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  minstrels,  who  seem  to  have  dealt  more 
with  metrical  romances.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  these 
also  were  read  in  many  a  castle  of  France  and  Germany. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  Francesca  of  Eimini, 
because  no  one  perhaps  is  likely  to  dispute  that  a 
Eomagnol  lady  in  the  age  of  Dante  would  be  able  to 
read  the  tale  of  Lancelot.  But  that  romance  had  long 
been  written;  and  other  ladies  doubtless  had  read  it, 
and  possibly  had  lefb  off  reading  it  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  as  little  to  their  advantage.  The  four- 
teenth century  abounded  with  books  in  French  prose, 
nor  were  they  by  any  means  wanting  in  the  thirteenth, 
when  several  translations  from  Latin  were  made  ;*  the 
extant  copies  of  some  are  not  very  few;  but  no  argu- 
ment c^ainst  their  circulation  could  have  been  urged 
from  their  scarcity  in  the  present  day.  It  is  not  of 
course  pretended  that  they  were  diffused  as  extensively 
as  printed  books  have  been.  V.  The  fashion  of  writing 
private  letters  in  French,  instead  of  Latin,  which,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  came  in  among  us  soon  after  1270, 
affords  perhaps  a  presumption  that  they  were  written  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  correspondent,  because  he 
had  no  longer  occasion  for  assistance  in  reading  them, 
though  they  were  still  generally  from  the  hand  of  a 
secretary.  But  at  what  time  this  disuse  of  Latin  began 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  I  cannot  exactly  determine. 
56.  The  art  of  reading  does  not  imply  that  of  writing ; 
Increased  ^t  scems  likely  that  the  one  prevailed  before 
l?writk?*  the  other.  The  latter  was  difficult  to  acquire, 
infourteoith  in  consequenco  of  the  regularity  of  characters 
century.  preserved  by  the  clerks  and  their  complex 
system  of  abbreviations,  which  rendered  the  cursive 
hand-writing  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  almost  as  operose  to  those  who  had  not  much 
experience  of  it  as  the  more  stiff  characters  of  older 
manuscripts.  It  certainly  appears  that  even  autograph 
signatures  are  not  found  till  a  late  period.     Philip  the 

t  Hist.  Utt  de  la  France,  xyi.  144.  treisi^e  slide  qu'elles  commenc^nt 
Notre  prose  et  notre  pu^le  Fran^ise  k  prendre  on  caract^re  national.  Id. 
izlstaient   avant    1200:   mais  c'est  au    2fti. 
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Bold,  who  ascended  the  French  throne  in  1272,  could 
not  write,  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  hin 
successors.  I  do  not  know  that  equal  ignorance  is  re- 
corded of  any  English  sovere^n,  though  we  have, 
I  think,  only  a  series  of  autographs  beginning  with 
Bichard  II.  It  is  said  by  the  authors  of  Nouveau  Traite 
de  la  Diplomatique,  Benedictines  of  laborious  and  exact 
erudition,  that  the  art  of  writing  had  become  rather 
common  among  the  laity  of  France  before  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century :  out  of  eight  witnesses  to  a  testa- 
ment in  1277  five  could  write  their  names ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  age  it  is  probable,  they  think,  that  not  one 
could  have  done  so."  Signatures  to  deeds  of  private 
persons,  however,  do  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  four- 
teenth, and  were  not  in  established  use  in  Franco  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  century.^  Indorse- 
ments upon  English  deeds,  as  well  as  mere  signatures,  by 
laymen  of  rank,  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
are  in  existence;  and  there  is  an  English  letter  from 
the  lady  of  Sir  John  Pelham  to  her  husband  in  1399, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  female 
penmanship.  By  the  badness  of  the  grammar  we  may 
presume  it  to  be  her  own.^ 

°  YoL  11.  p.  423.    Charters  in  French  and  all   my  poor  might,  and  with  all 

are  rare  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  thirteenth  this  I  thank  you  as  my  dear  lord  dearest 

century,  bat   become    common   under  f^  ^^  beloved   of  all  earthly  lords 

I^lUp  m.     Htat  litt  d.  U  Fr«>ce.  \^y^^  2f'Sf  ^"1  i^SL?S 

XVI.  155.  j^jf^  comfortable  letter  that  ye  sent  me 

Ibid.  p.  434  et  post  fhan  Pontefract  that  aime  to  me  on  Mary 

1^  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  Magdalene  day;  for  by  my  troth  1  was 

this  letter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  never  so  glad  as  when  I  heard  bv  your 

who  recollected  to  have  seen  it  in  an  letter  that  yewere  strong  enough  with 

^d  edition  Of  (>,llin^s  Peerage.    Ujter  Si  S5f«^i/Vlr^l!SP  IS^d  ^S 

editions  have  omitted  it  as  an  unim-  Lord  if  it  Uke  to  your  high  lordship  that 

portant  redundancy,  though  interesting  as  soon  as  ye  might  that  1  might  hear  of 

even  for  its  contents,  independently  of  your  gracious  speed ;  which  as  God  Al- 

the  value  it  acquires  from  the  language,  mighty  continue  and  increase.    And  my 

On  account  of  its  scarcity,  being  only  dear  lord  if  it  like  you  for  to  know  of  my 

found  In  old  editions  now  not  in  request,    ^f"*'  ^  S?,?*'^*^^  1****  J°  manner  of  a 
I  u  11 «       4 14  V  J  4111  *u       siege  with  the  county  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 

1  shall  insert  it  here ;  and  UU  any  other    ^^^^  g^^^  p^^^j  ^f'^ent,  so  tbit  I  m/y 

shall  prefer  a  claim,  it  may  pass  for  the  nought  out  no  none  victuals  get  me  but 

oldest  private  letter  in  the  English  Ian-  with  much  hard.    Wherefore  my  dear  if 

guage.  I  have  not  kept  the  orthography,  it  like  you  by  the  advice  of  your  wise 

but  have  left  several  incoherent  and  un-  counsel  for  to  get  remedy  of  the  sslva- 

grammatical  phrases  as  they  stand.    It  ^°°^^  ^^IJ^Hf  »°<l,^th?J*nd  the 

«.—  --^«^  u_ /I  .11      *        *v         VI  malice   of  the   shires   aforesaid.     And 

was  o^led  by  OolUns  from  the  archives  .i^o  that  ye  be  fully  infonned  of  their 

of  the  NewcaaUe  family.  great    malice  workers   in  these  shires 

My  dear  Lord,— I  recommend  me  to  which  that  haves  so  despitefally  wrought 

your  high  lordship  with  heart  and  body  to  you,  and  to  your  casUe,  to  your  men« 
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67.  Laymen,  among  whom  Chaucer  and  Gower  are 
illustrious  examples,  received  occasionally  a 
stated  learned  education ;  and  indeed  the  great  number 
knowledge  of  gentlemen  who  studied  in  the  inns  of  court 
IS  a  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  not  gene- 
rally illiterate.  The  common  law  required  some  know- 
ledge of  two  languages.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  year  1400,  or  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.,  the  average  instruction  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  first  class  would  comprehend  common 
reading  and  writing,  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
French,  and  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin ;  the  latter  re- 
tained or  not,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter, as  school  learning  is  at  present.  This  may  be 
rather  a  favourable  statement ;  but  after  another  gene- 
ration it  might  be  assumed,  as  we  shall  see,  with  more 
confidence  as  a  fair  one.* 

58.  A  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing 
Invention  would  increase  with  the  frequency  of  epistolary 
of  paper,  correspondence,  which,  where  of  a  private  or 
secret  nature,  no  one  would  gladly  conduct  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  secretary.  Better  education,  more  refined 
manners,  a  closer  intercouree  of  social  life,  were  the 
primary  causes  of  this  increase  in  private  correspondence. 
But  it  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  invention,  or  rather, 
extended  use  of  paper  as  the  vehicle  of  writing  instead 
of  parchment ;  a  revolution,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  high 
importance,  without  which  both  the  art  of  writing  would 
have  been  much  less  practised,  and  the  invention  of 

and  to  your  tenants  for  this  oonntty  likely  to  have  set  the  example.   SlrlLfiL, 

have  they  wasted    for  a   great  while,  nevertheless,  is  well  warranted  in  saying 

Farewell  my  dear  lord,  the  Holy  Trinity  j^at  letters  prtviona  to   the    reign  of 

a  ^''^^'SJTo^    Writl^n  Henry  V.we«u».Uy  writ^o  to F^och 

at  Pevenaey  in  the  castle  on  St  Jacob  ^  Latin.— 1847.J 
day  last  past,  '  I^  might  be  inferred  ftom  a  passage 

By  your  own  poor  in  Richard  of  Bury,  about  1343,  tiuit 

J.  Pelham.  none  but  ecclesiastics  could  read  at  alL 

lb  my  true  Lord.  He  deprecates  the  putting  of  books  into 

[Sir  Henry  Ellis  says :  "  We  nave  no<  the  hands  of  laici,  who  do  not  know  one 

thing  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century  side  fh)m  another.  And  in  several  placet 

which  can  be  called  a  famiUar  letter."—  it  seems  that   he    thoi^ht  they  wers 

Original  Letters,  first  aeries,  voL  i.    This  meant  for  ••  the  tonsured  "  alone.    Bat  • 

of  LAdy  Pelham,  however,  is  an  excep-  great  change  took  place  in  the  erisutng 

tion,  and  perhaps  others  will  be  found ;  half  century ;  and  I  do  not  believe  he 

at  least  it  cannot  now  be  doubtful  that  can  be  construed  stricUy  even  as  to  Ui 

9fmB  were  written,  since  a  lady  is  not  own  timn. 
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printiiig  less  serviceable  to  mankind.  After  the  sub- 
jngation  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  the  importation  of 
the  pap^rrus,  previously  in  general  use,  came  in  no  long 
time  to  an  end ;  so  that,  though  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  all  instruments  in  France  were  written 
upon  it,  we  find  its  place  afterwards  supplied  by  parch 
ment ;  and  under  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  there  is 
hardly  an  instrument  upon  any  other  material.*  Parch 
ment,  however,  a  much  more  diuuble  and  usefal  vehicle 
than  papyrus,^  was  expensive,  and  its  cost  not  only  ex 
eluded  the  necessary  waste  which  a  free  use  of  writing 
requires,  but  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate  practice  of 
erasing  manuscripts  in  order  to  replace  them  with  some 
new  matter.  This  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
has  occasioned  the  loss  of  precious  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, as  is  now  demonstrated  by  instances  of  their 
restoration. 

59.  The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present  paper, 
manufactured  from  linen  rags,  or  of  its  intro-  Linen 
duction  into  Europe,  has  long  been  the  subject  5,^firgt 
of  controversy.  That  paper  made  from  cotton  used. 
was  in  use  sooner,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Cotton  paper. 
Some  charters  written  upon  that  material  not  later  than 
the  tenth  century  were  seen  by  Montfaucon ;  and  it  is 
even  said  to  be  found  in  papal  bulls  of  the  ninth.*  The 
Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the  west  of  Europe  is  con- 
ceived to  have  borrowed  this  sort  of  paper,  did  not 
much  employ  it  in  manuscript  books,  according  to  Mont- 
faucon, till  the  twelfth  century,  from  which  time  it  came 
into  frequent  use  among  them.  Muratori  had  seen  no 
writing  upon  this  material  older  than  1100,  though,  in 
deference  to  Montfaucon,  he  admits  its  occasional  em- 
ployment earlier.**  It  certainly  was  not  greatly  used  in 
Italy  before  the  thirteenth  centur}'.    Among  the  Saracens 

*  MontfanooQ,  in  Acad,  des  Inscrlpt.,  of  how  great  importance  the  general  use 

ToL  vi.     But  Muratori  says  that  the  of  parchment,  to  which,  and  afterwards 

papTms  was  little  used  in  the  seventh  to  paper,  the  whole  perishable  papyra- 

century,  though  writings  on  it  may  be  ceous  manuscripts  were  transferred,  has 

found  as  late  as  the  tenth,  Dissert  xliiL  been  to  the  preservation  of  literature. 

This  dissertation  relates  to  the  condition  P.  ?4. 

ofletters  in  Italy  as  far  as  the  year  1100,  *  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des   Inscriptions 

as  the  xlivth  does  to  their  subsequent  vL  604.     Nouveau  Traits  de  Diploma. 

Ustoty.  tique,  t.  517.    Savigny,  Gesch.  des  RO 

b  Heeren  justly  remarks  (I    do  not  mischen  Rechts,  iii.  634. 

taiow  that  others  have  done  the  same),  ^  l'>issert  xliii. 
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of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East, 
it  was  of  much  greater  antiquity.  'Fhe  Greeks  called  it 
charta  Damascena,  having  been  manufactured  or  sold  in 
the  city  of  Damascus.  And  Casiri,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,  desires  us  to 
understand  that  they  are  written  on  paper  of  cotton  or 
linen,  but  generally  the  latter,  unless  the  contrary  be 
expressed.'  Many  in  this  catalogue  were  written  before 
the  thirteenth,  or  even  the  twel^  century. 

60.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  more  disputed  question  as 
jj^^^  to  the  antiquity  of  linen  paper.  The  earliest 
paper  as  old  distinct  instance  I  have  found,  and  which  I 
as  1100.  believe  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the 
manuscript  bearing  the  date  of  1100.  This  Casiri  ob- 
serves to  be  on  linen  paper,  not  as  in  itself  remarkable, 
but  as  accounting  for  its  injury  by  wet.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  it  were  written  in  Spain,  or,  like  many 
in  that  catalogue,  brought  from  Egypt  or  the  East.' 

61.  The  auSiority  of  Casiri  must  confirm  beyond  doubt 
Known  to  ^  passage  in  Peter,  abbot  of  Clugni,  which  has 
Peter  of  pcrplcxcd  thoso  who  place  the  invention  of 
cingni,  linen  paper  very  ]ow.  In  a  treatise  against  the 
Jews,  he  speaks  of  books,  ex  pellibus  arietum,  hircorum, 
vel  vitulorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  jimcis  Orientalium 
paludum,  aut  ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum^  seu  ex  ali^ 
qu§,libet  forte  viliore  materia  compactos.  A  late  English 
writer  contends  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  last 
words,  **  unless  that  all  sorts  of  inferior  substances 
capable  of  being  so  applied,  among  them,  perhaps,  hemp 
and  the  remains  of  cordage,  were  used  at  this  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper."*  It  certainly  at  least  seems 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  "  ex  rasuris  veterum 
pannorum,"  of  linen  rags ;  and  when  J  add  that  Peter 
Cluniacensis  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Spain  about 
1141,  there  can  remain,  it  seems,  no  rational  doubt  that 
the  Saracens  of  the  peninsula  were  acquainted  with  that 
species  of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as  yet  unknown 
in  every  other  country. 

"  Materia,  nisi  membranens  sit  oodex,  1100,  chartaoeus,  he 

nulla  mentlo:  ccteros  Ixmibycinos,  ac,  8  See  a  memoir  on  an  ancient  mano* 

maxlmam  partem,  chartaceos  ease  col-  script  of  Aratos,  by  Mi.  Ottlsy,  in  Afo 

ligas.    Pnefatio,  p.  7.  duBologia,  voL  zzyL 

t  Casiri,  N.  787.     Codex  anno  ChriiU 
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62.  Andres  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  that  a  treaty  ^  ^^^ 
between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  bear-  and  isth 
ing  the  date  of  1178,  and  written  upon  linen  ««»*™^«^ 
paper,  is  extant  in  the  archiyes  of  that  city.**  He  alleges 
several  other  instances  in  the  next  age ;  when  Mabillon, 
who  denies  that  paper  of  linen  was  then  used  in  charters, 
which,  indeed,  no  one  is  likely  to  maintain,  mentions, 
as  the  earliest  specimen  he  had  seen  in  France,  a  letter 
of  Join^dlle  to  St.  Louis,  which  must  be  older  than 
1270.  Andres  refers  the  invention  to  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  using  the  fine  flax  of  Yalencia  and  Murcia ;  and 
conjectures  that  it  was  brought  into  use  among  the 
Spaniards  themselves  by  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.' 

63.  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer  to  whom  we 
have  above  referred,  paper,  from  a  very  early  p 
period,  was  manufactured  of  mixed  materials,  mixed 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken  ™**«'^*^ 
for  pure  cotton.     We  have  in  the  Tower  of  London  a 
letter  addressed  to  Henry  III.  by  Eaymond,  son  of  Ray- 
mond VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  consequently  between 
1216  and  1222,  when  the  latter  died,  upon  very  strong 
paper,  and  certainly  made,  in  Mr.  Ottley*s  judgment, 
of  mixed  materials;   while  in  several  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  written  upon  genuine  cotton  paper  of  no 
great  thickness,  the  fibres  of  cotton  present  themselves 
everywhere  at  the  backs  of  the  letters  so  distinctly  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  might  even  now  be  spun  into 
thread.'' 

64.  Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  which  I  must 
confirm  by  my  own  observation,  and  of  which  invention 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  looked  at  the  letters  «*  P»pej[ 
themselves,  several  writers  of  high  authority,  E>me  to<f 
such   as  Tiraboschi  and  Savigny,  persist  not  ^°^- 
only  in  fixing  the  invention  of  linen  paper  very  low, 
even  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in 

hVoLii.  p.  73.   Andres  has  gone  much  was   never  employed   before   Alfonso's 

at  length  into  this  subject,  and  has  ooi-  time,  of  which  he  has  already  given  in- 

lected  several  important  passageH  which  stances. 

do  not  appear  in  my  text.    The  letter  of  k  Archceologia,  ibid.    I  may  however 

Joinville  has  been  supposed  to  be  ad-  observe,  that  a  gentleman  as  experienced 

dressed  to  Ix)uis  Hutin  in  1314,  but  this  as  Mr.  Ottley  himself  inclines  to  think 

seems   inconsistent   with   the   writer's  the  letter  of  Raymond  written  on  paper 

age.  wholly  made  of  cotton,  though  of  better 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  84.    He  cannot  mean  that 't  numufacture  than  usual. 
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maintaining  that  it  is  nndistingiiisliable  from  that  made 
of  cotton,  except  by  the  eye  of  a  manufacturer."  Were 
this  indeed  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
we  have  here  in  view,  which  is  not  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  particular  discovery,  but  the  employment  of  a  useful 
vehicle  of  writing.  If  it  be  true  that  cotton  paper  was 
fabricated  in  Italy  of  so  good  a  texture  that  it  cannot  be 
discerned  from  linen,  it  must  be  considered  as  of  equal 
utility.  It  is  not  the  case  with  the  letters  on  cotton 
paper  in  our  English  repositories ;  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  were  written  in  France  or  Spain.  But  I  have 
seen  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  a  letter 
written  from  Gascony  about  1316,  to  Hugh  Despencer, 
upon  thin  paper,  to  all  appearance  made  like  that  now 
in  use,  and  with  a  water-mark.  Several  others  of  a 
similar  appearance,  in  the  same  repository,  are  of  rather 
later  time.  There  is  also  one  in  the  King's  Eemem- 
brancer's  Office  of  the  11th  of  Edward  III.  (1337  or 
1338),  containing  the  accounts  of  the  King's  ambassadors 
to  the  count  of  Holland,  and  probably  written  in  that 
countiy.  This  paper  has  a  water-mark,  and  if  it  is  not 
of  linen,  is  at  least  not  easily  distinguishable.  Bullet 
declares  that  he  saw  at  Beban9on  a  deed  of  1302  on  linen 
paper :  several  are  alleged  to  exist  in  Germany  before 
the  middle  of  the  century;  and  Lambinet  mentions, 
though  but  on  the  authority  of  a  periodical  publication, 
a  register  of  expenses  from  1323  to  1354,  found  in  a 
church  at  Caen,  written  on  two  hundred  and  eight  sheets 
of  that  substance."  One  of  the  Cottonian  manuscripts 
(Galba,  B.  I.)  is  called  Codex  Chartaceus  in  the  cata- 
logue. It  contains  a  long  series  of  public  letters,  chiefly 
vmtten  in  the  Netherlands,  from  an  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  IV.     But  upon 

^  Tiraboflchi,  r.  85.    Savigny,  Gesch.  of  linen  earlier  than  1300,  and  no  instru- 

des  RomiBchenRecht8,iiL534.    He  relies  ment  on  that  material  older  than  one  of 

on  a  book  I  have  not  seen,  Wehrs  vom  1367,  which  he  found  among  his  own 

Papier,  Hall,  1Y89.     This  writer,  it  Is  femily  deeds.     Tlraboschi,  overlooking 

said,  contends  that  the  words  of  Peter  of  this  distinction,  quotes  Mafifei  for  his  own 

Clngnj,  ez  rasuris  veterum  pannorum,  opinion  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  invention, 

mean  cotton   paper.     Heeren,    p.    208.  "  Lambinet,  ubi  supra.    [Linen  paper, 

Ijambinet,  on  the  other  hand,  translates  it  is  said,  in  Hist  Litteroire  de  la  France, 

them,  without  hesitation,  "chiffons   de  zvL  38,  is  used   in   some  proceedings 

linge."  HistderOriginedel'Imprimerie,  against  the  Templars  in  1309;  but  the 

i.  93.  author  knows  of  none  earlier.    He  does 

Andres  has  pointed  out,  p.  70,  that  not  mention  cotton  paper  at  all;  writing 

Maffei  merely  saya  he  has  seen  no  paper  was  on  vellum  or  parchment. — 1843.] 
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examinatiou  I  find  the  title  not  quite  accurate ;  severa] 
letters,  and  especially  the  earliest,  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  paper  does  not  appear  at  soonest  till  near  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign.**  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  said  that 
**  very  few  instances  indeed  occur  before  the  fifteenth 
century  of  letters  written  upon  paper."  ^  The  use  of 
cotton  paper  was  by  no  means  general,  or  even,  I  believe, 
frequent,  except  in  Spain  and  Italy,  perhaps  also  in  the 
south  of  France.  Nor  was  it  much  employed,  even  in 
Italy,  for  books.  Savigny  tells  us  there  are  few  manu- 
scripts of  law  books  among  the  multitude  that  exist 
which  are  not  written  on  parchment. 

65.  It  will  be  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  how 
greatly  Eobertson  has  been  mistaken  in  his  j^^^  ^ 
position,  that  "  in  the  eleventh  century  the  art  first  very 
of  making  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  ^p<>^"*«»^ 
universal,  was  invented,  by  means  of  which  not  only  the 
number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the 
sciences  was  wonderfiilly  facilitated."**  Even  Ginguene, 
better  informed  on  such  subjects  than  Bobertson,  has 
intimated  something  of  the  same  kind.  But  paper,  when- 
ever or  wherever  invented,  was  very  sparingly  used, 
and  especially  in  manuscript  books,  among  the  French, 
Germans,  or  English,  or  linen  paper,  even  among  the 
Italians,  till  near  the  close  of  the  period  which  this 
chapter  comprehends.  Upon  the  **  study  of  the  sciences" 
it  could  as  yet  have  had  very  little  effect.  The  vast  im- 
portance of  the  invention  was  just  beginning  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  to  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  earliest  linen  paper  was  of  very  good 
manufacture,  strong  and  handsome,  though  perhaps  too 
much  like  card  for  general  convenience ;  and  every  one 
is  aware  that  the  first  printed  books  are  frequently  beau- 
tiful in  the  quality  of  flieir  paper. 

66.  III.  The  application  of  general  principles  of 
justice  to  the  infinitely  various  circumstances  ,  __♦.„_ 
which  may  arifio  in  the  disputes  of  men  with  .tip°" 
each  other  is  in  itself  an  admirable  discipline  ^*"<^*®*- 

of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.    Even  where  the 

'°  Andr^,  p.  68,  mentious  a  note  written  letter  of  1341,  but  it  is  on  parchment 

In  1342,  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  the  P  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  L  1. 

earliest  English  specimen  of  linen  paper.  1  Hist  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  note  10> 

I  do  not  know  to  what  this  refers ;  in  the  Heeren  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  p^ 

abofve4nentioned  Ccdex  Cbartaceus  is  a  200. 
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primary  rules  of  right  and  policy  have  been  obscnred  in 
some  measure  by  a  technical  and  arbitrary  system,  which 
is  apt  to  grow  up,  perhaps  inevitably,  in  tiie  course  of 
civilisation,  the  mind  gains  in  precision  and  acuteness, 
though  at  the  expense  of  some  important  qualities ;  and 
a  people  wherein  an  artificial  jurisprudence  is  cultivated, 
requiring  both  a  regard  to  written  authority,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  discriminating  judgment  upon 
words,  must  be  deemed  to  be  emerging  from  ignorance. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  centuiy. 
The  feudal  customs,  long  unwritten,  though  latterly  be- 
come more  steady  by  tradition,  were  in  some  countries 
reduced  into  treatises ;  we  have  our  own  Glanvil,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  next  century  much  was 
written  upon  the  national  laws  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Upon  these  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  civil  law  in  its  connexion 
with  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  with  moral  and  poli- 
tical science,  renders  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  any 
general  account  either  of  mediaeval  or  modem  literature. 
67.  That  the  Eoman  laws,  such  as  they  subsisted  in 
the  western  empire  at  the  time  of  its  dismem- 
iaw8  never  berment  in  the  fifth  century,  were  received  in 
wholly  j^Q  jje^  kingdoms  of  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and 
"^"^'"^  Carlovingian  dynasties,  as  the  rule  of  those  who 
by  birth  and  choice  submitted  to  them,  was  shown  by 
Muratori  and  other  writers  of  the  last  century.  This 
subject  has  received  additional  illustration  from  the 
acute  and  laborious  Savigny,  who  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  sufficient  evidence  of  what  had  been  in  fact 
stated  by  Muratori,  that  not  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  but  that  of  Justinian,  and  even  the 
Pandects,  were  known  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long 
before  the  epoch  formerly  assigned  for  the  restoiation  of 
that  jurisprudence.""    The  popular  story,  already  much 

^  It  can  be  no  disparagement  to  Sa-  bearing  the  name  of  Petros,  called  Ex- 

vigny,  who  does  not  daim  perfect  orl-  ceptiones  Legum  Romanormn,  which  he 

glnality,  to  say  that  Muratori,  in  his  supposes  to  have  been  written  at  Va- 

44th  dissertation,  gives  several  instances  lence  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VIL 

of  quotations  from  the  Pandects  in  writers  The  Pandects  are  herein  cited  so  copi- 

older  than  the  capture  of  Amalfi.  ously,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Peter 

[The  most  decisive  proof  that  Savigny  was  acquainted  with  the  entire  colieo- 

has  adduced  for  the  use  of  the  Pandects  tion.    In  other  instances,  it  mi^t  be 

belbre  the  twelfth  century  is  from  a  work  doubted  whether  the  quotation  implie" 
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discredited,  that  the  famous  copy  of  the  Pandects,  now 
in  the  Lanrentian  library  at  Florence,  was  brought  to 
Pisa  from  Amalfi,  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Eoger 
king  of  Sicily  with  the  aid  of  a  Piisan  fleet  in  1136,  and 
became  the  means  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  with  that 
portion  of  the  law  through  Italy,  is  shown  by  him  not 
only  to  rest  on  very  slight  evidence,  but  to  be  unques- 
tionably, in  the  latter  and  more  important  circumstance, 
destitute  of  all  foundation.*  It  is  still  indeed  an  unde- 
termined question  whether  other  existing  manuscripts  of 
the  Pandects  are  not  derived  from  this  illustrious  copy, 
which  alone  contains  the  entire  fifty  books,  and  which 
has  been  preserved  with  a  traditional  veneration  indi- 
cating some  superiority ;  but  Savigny  has  shown,  that 
Peter  of  Valence,  a  jurist  of  the  eleventh  century,  made 
use  of  an  independent  manuscript ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Pandects  were  the  subject  of  legal  studies  before  the 
siege  of  Amalfi. 

68.  Imerius,  by  universal  testimony,  was  the  founder 
of  all  learned  investigation  into  the  laws  of  ^  _, 
Justinian.  He  gave  lecturer  upon  them  at  his  first 
Bologna,  his  native  city,  not  long,  in  Savigny*s  "^ccesaore. 
opinion,  after  the  commencement  of  the  century.*  And 
besides  this  oral  instruction,  he  began  the  practice  of 
making  glosses,  or  short  marginal  explanations,  on  the 
law  books,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  was  acquainted. 
We  owe  also  to  him,  according  to  ancient  opinion,  though 
much  controverted  in  later  times,  an  epitome,  called  the 
Authentica,  of  what  Gravina  calls  the  prolix  and  difficult 
(salebrosis  atqne  garrulis)  Novels  of  Justinian,  arranged 
according  to  the  titles  of  the  Code.  The  most  eminent 
successors  of  this  restorer  of  the  Eoman  law  during  the 
same  century  were  Martinus  Gosias,  Bui  gams,  and  Pla- 
centinus.  They  were,  however,  but  a  few  among  many 
interpreters,  whose  glosses  have  been  partly  though  very 
imperfectly  preserved.  The  love  of  equal  liberty  and 
just  laws  in  the  Italian  cities  rendered  the  profession  of 
jurisprudence  exceedingly  honourable;  the  doctors  of 
Bologna  and  other  universities  were  frequently  called  to 

mors  than  a  partial  knowledge.  Savigny,  Rechts  in  mlttel  Alter,  ill.  83. 

Geach.  RSmiadi.  Bechts,  voL ii.  Appendix.  tyoL  iv.  p.  16.  Some  Iiave  erronacnsly 

»-1847.3  tfaonght  Imerius  a  Geixuan 
"  Sayigny,  Geadiichte  dea  BOmisdiAii 
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the  office  of  podesta,  or  criminal  judge,  in  these  small 
i-epublics ;  in  Bologna  itself  they  were  officially  mem- 
bers of  the  smaller  or  secret  council ;  and  their  opinions, 
which  they  did  not  render  gratuitously,  were  sought  with 
the  respect  that  had  been  shown  at  Rome  to  their  ancient 
masters  of  the  age  of  Severus. 

69.  A  gloss,  yXaJo-ffa,  properly  meant  a  word  from  a 
xheir  foreign  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical 
gioases.      word,  or  whatever  requires  interpretation.     It 

was  afterwards  used  for  the  interpretation  itself;  and 
this  sense,  which  is  not  strictly  classical,  may  be  found 
in  Isidore,  though  some  have  imagined  Imerius  himself 
to  have  first  employed  it."  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  extended  from  a  single  word  to  an  entire  expository 
sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  interlinear ;  they  were 
afterwards  placed  in  the  margin,  and  extended  finally  in 
some  instances  to  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  an 
entire  book.     These  were  called  an  Apparatus.* 

70.  Besides  these  glosses  on  obscure  passages,  some 
Abridg-  lawyers  attempted  to  abridge  the  body  of  the 
meats  of      jg^^     Placcntinus  wrote  a  summary  of  the  Code 

and  Institutes.  But  this  was  held  inferior  to 
Coipus*^*  that  of  Azo,  which  appeared  before  1220.  Hu- 
GioaBatmn.  golinus  gave  a  similar  abridgment  of  the  Pan- 
dects. About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  a  scholar 
of  Azo,  Accursius  of  Florence,  undertook  his  celebrated 
work,  a  collection  of  the  glosses,  which,  in  the  century 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Imerius,  had  grown 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  were  of  course  not  always 
consistent.  He  has  inserted  little  probably  of  his  own, 
but  exercised  a  judgment,  not  perhaps  a  very  enlightened 
one,  in  the  selection  of  his  authorities.  Thus  was  com- 
piled his  Coi-pus  Juris  Glossatum,  commonly  called 
Glossa,  or  Glossa  Ordinaria :  a  work,  says  Eichhom,  as 
remarkable  for  its  barbarous  style  and  gross  mistakes  in 
history  as  for  the  solidity  of  its  judgments  and  practical 
distinctions.  Gravina,  after  extolling  the  conciseness, 
acuteness,  skill,  and  diligence  in  comparing  remote 
passages,  and  in  reconciling  apparent  inconsistencies, 
which  distinguished  Accursius,  or  rather  those  from 
whom  he  compiled,  remarks  the  injustice  of  some  mo- 

°  Alcnin  defines  glossa, "  miius  verbi    pnefat  in  Gloasar.  x>.  38. 
Tol    nominis   interpretatlo."    Ducauge.       '  Savigny,  UL  519. 
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demfi,  who  reproacli  his  work  with  the  ignorance  ims 
vitable  in  his  age,  and  seem  to  think  the  chance  of  hirth 
which  has  thrown  them  into  more  enlightened  timee,  a 
part  of  their  personal  merit/ 

71.  Savigny  has  taken  still  higher  ground  in  his  ad- 
miration, as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  early  jurists,  Qj,^y^^^ 
those  from  the  appearance  of  Imerius  to  the  of  early 
publication  of  the  Accursian  body  of  glosses.  J™^*^ 
For  the  execution  of  this  work  indeed  he  testifies  no 
very  high  respect ;  Accursius  did  not  sufficient  justice 
to  his  predecessors;  and  many  of  the  most  valuable 
glosses  are  still  buried  in  the  dust  of  unpublished  manu- 
scripts.' But  the  men  themselves  deserve  our  highest 
praise.  The  school  of  Imerius  rose  suddenly;  for  in 
earlier  writers  we  find  no  intelligent  use,  or  critical 
interpretation,  of  the  passages  which  they  cite.  To 
reflect  upon  every  text,  to  compare  it  with  every  clause 
or  word  that  might  illustrate  its  meaning  in  the  some- 
what chaotic  mass  of  the  Pandects  and  Code,  was  reserved 
for  these  acute  and  diligent  investigators.  **  Interpreta- 
tion," says  Savigny,  **  was  considered  the  first  and  most 
important  object  of  glossers,  as  it  was  of  oral  instructors. 
By  an  unintermitting  use  of  the  original  law-books,  they 
obtained  that  fall  and  lively  acquaintance  with  their 
contents  which  enabled  them  to  compare  different  pass- 
ages with  the  utmost  acuteness,  and  with  much  success. 
It  may  be  reckoned  a  characteristic  merit  of  many  gloss- 
ers, that  they  keep  the  attention  always  fixed  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  explanation,  and,  in  the  richest 
display  of  comparisons  with  other  passages  of  the  law, 
never  deviate  from  their  point  into  anything  too  inde- 
finite and  general;  superior  often  in  this  to  the  most 
learned  interpreters  of  the  French  and  Dutch  schools, 
and  capable  of  giving  a  lesson  even  to  ourselves.  Nor 
did  the  glossers  by  any  means  slight  the  importance  of 
laying  a  sound  critical  basis  for  interpretation,  but  on 
the  contraiy  laboured  earnestly  in  the  recension  and 
correction  of  the  text."  ' 

72.  These  warm  eulogies  afford  us  an  instance,  to 
which  there  are  many  parallels,  of  such  vicissitudes  in 
literary  reputation,  that  the  wheel  of  feime,  like  that  of 

7  OrlgiuM  Juris,  p.  184.  ■  VoL  v.  p.  358-367. 

•  VoL  V.  p.  19»-311. 
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fortune,  seems  never  to  be  at  rest.  For  a  long  time  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  speak  in  slighting  tenns  of  theso 
early  jurists ;  and  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Gra- 
vina  is  in  a  much  more  candid  tone  than  was  usual  in 
his  age.  Their  trifling  verbal  explanations  of  etsi  by 
qiiamviSy  or  admodum  by  vaide ;  their  strange  ignorance  in 
deriving  the  name  of  the  Tiber  from  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, in  supposing  that  Ulpian  and  Justinian  lived  before 
Christ,  in  asserting  that  Papinian  was  put  to  death  by 
Mark  Antony,  and  even  in  interpreting  pontifex  by  papa 
or  episcopus,  were  the  topics  of  ridicule  to  those  whom 
Gravina  has  so  well  reproved.**  Savigny,  who  makes  a 
similar  remark,  that  we  learn,  without  perceiving  it  and 
without  any  personal  merit,  a  multitude  of  things  which 
it  was  impossible  to  know  in  the  twelfth  century,  defends 
his  favourite  glossers  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  by 
laying  part  of  the  blame  on  the  bad  selection  of  Accursius, 
and  by  extolling  the  mental  vigour  which  struggled 
through  so  many  difficulties.*'  Yet  he  has  the  candour 
to  own  that  this  rather  enhances  the  respect  due  to  the 
men,  than  the  value  of  their  writings ;  and,  without  much 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume 
to  think,  that  in  explaining  the  Pandects,  a  book  re- 
quiring, beyond  any  other  that  has  descended  to  us,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of 
Rome,  their  deficiencies,  if  to  be  measured  by  the  in- 
stances we  have  given,  or  by  the  general  character  of 
their  age,  must  require  a  perpetual  exercise  of  our  lenity 
and  patience. 

73.  This  great  compilation  of  Accursius  made  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.     It  put  an  end 
jurSto^^'  in  great  measure  to  the  oral  explanations  of 
A**'nii     lecturers  which  had  prevailed  before.     It  re- 
strained at  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  of  inter- 
pretation.    The  glossers  became  the  sole  authorities,  so 
that  it  grew  into  a  maxim, — No  one  can  go  wrong  who 
follows  a  gloss ;  and  some  said,  a  gloss  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred texts.*^      In   fact,   the   original  was    continually 

b  Gennarl,  author  of  Bespoblica  Juris-  slau  interpreters,  such  as  those  in  tfaa 

consultorum,  a  work  of  the  last  century,  text.    See  too  the  article  Accurrioi  in 

who,  under  colour  of  a  flction,  gives  fiayle. 

rather  an  entertaining  account  of  the  "  v.  313. 

principal  Jurists,  exhibits  some  curious  ^  Bayle,  ubi  supra.    Eichhom  Geseh. 

•pedmens  of  the  ignonmce  of  the  Aoenr-  der  litteratur,  iL  401.    Savigny,  y  M& 
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anintelligible  to  a  student.  But  this  was  accompanied, 
according  to  the  distinguished  historian  of  mediaBTal 
jurisprudence,  by  a  decline  of  the  science.  The  jurists 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  far  inferior 
to  the  school  of  Imerius.  It  might  be  possible  to  seek  a 
general  cause,  as  men  are  now  always  prone  to  do,  in  the 
loss  of  self-government  in  many  of  tiie  Italian  republics. 
But  Savigny,  superior  to  this  affectation  of  philosophy, 
admits  that  this  is  neither  a  cause  adequate  in  itself,  nor 
chronologically  parallel  to  the  decline  of  jurisprudence. 
We  must  therefore  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions, so  ordinary  and  so  unaccountable,  in  the  history 
of  literature,  where,  after  a  period  fertile  in  men  of  great 
talents,  there  ensues,  pernaps  with  no  luifavourable 
change  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  pause  in  that 
natural  fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  to 
check  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  human  mind  will 
be  of  no  avail.  The  successors  of  Accursius  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  contented  themselves  with  an  implicit 
deference  to  the  glosses ;  but  this  is  rather  a  proof  of 
their  inferiority  than  its  cause.* 

74.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Accursius,  that 
his  name  has  always  stood  in  a  representative 
capacity  to  engross  the  praise  or  sustain  the  naSto^ 
blame  of  the  great  body  of  glossers  from,  whom  ^** 
he  compiled.     One  of  those  proofs  of  national 
gratitude  and  veneration  was  paid  to  his  memory  which 
it  is  the  more  pleasing  to  recoimt,  that,  from  the  fickle- 
ness and  insensibility  of  mankind,  they  do  not  very  fre- 
quently occur.     The  city  of  Bologna  was  divided  into 
the  factions  of  Lambertazzi  and  Gieremei.     The  former, 
who  were  Ghibelins,  having  been  wholly  overthrown 
and  excluded,  according  to  the  practice  of  Italian  repub- 
lics, from  all  civil  power,  a  law  was  made  in  1306,  that 
the  feimily  of  Accursius,  who  had  been  on  the  van- 
quished side,   should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
victorious  Guelf  party,  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  one 
"  by  whose  means  the  city  had  been  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, and  its  fame  had  been  spread  through  the  whole 
world." ' 

75.  In  the  next  century  a  new  race  of  lawyers  arose,- 

•  S»ylKny,  V.  320.  flkv.MS 
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who,  by  a  different  species  of  talent,  almost  eclipsed 
Scholastic  ^®  greatest  of  their  predecessors.  These  have 
prists,  been  called  the  scholastic  jurists,  the  glory 
Bartoiua.  ^£  ^^^  schoolmen  having  excited  an  emulous 
desire  to  apply  their  dialectic  methods  in  jurisprudence.' 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Bartolus  and  Baldus, 
especially  the  former,  whose  authority  became  still  higher 
than  that  of  the  Accursian  glossers.  Yet  Bartolus,  if  we 
may  believe  Eichhom,  content  with  the  glosses,  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  text,  which  he  was  too  ignorant 
of  Koman  antiquity,  and  even  of  the  Latin  language, 
unless  he  is  much  belied,  to  expound.**  **  He  is  so  fond 
of  distinctions,"  says  Gravina,  "  that  fie  does  not  divide 
his  subject,  but  breaks  it  to  pieces,  so  that  the  fragments 
are,  as  it  were,  dispersed  by  the  wind.  But  whatever 
harm  he  might  do  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  Roman 
law  as  a  positive  code,  he  was  highly  useful  to  the  prac- 
tical law}'er  by  the  number  of  cases  his  fertile  mind 
anticipated ;  for  though  many  of  these  were  unlikely  to 
occur,  yet  his  copiousness  and  subtlety  of  distinction  is 
such  that  he  seldom  leaves  those  who  consult  him  quite 
at  a  loss." '  Savigny,  who  rates  Bartolus  much  below 
the  older  lawyers,  gives  him  credit  for  original  thoughts, 
to  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  exercise  of 
justice  gave  rise.  The  older  jurists  were  chiefly  pro- 
fessors of  legal  science,  rather  than  conversant  with 
forensic  causes;  and  this  has  produced  an  opposition 
between  theory  and  practice  in  the  Roman  law,  to  which 
we  have  not  much  analogous  in  our  own,  but  the  remains 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  discernible  in  the  continental 
jurisprudence.'' 

76.  The  later  expositors  of  law,  those  after  the  age  of 
Accursius,  are  reproached  with  a  tedious  prolixity  which 

8  The  employment  of  logical  fonna  in  i  Origines  Juris,  p.  191. 

law  is  not  new  ;  instances  of  it  may  be  k  Savignj,  vL  138;  v.  201.     Of  Bm<> 

found  in  the  earlier  Jurists.    Savigny,  v.  tolus  and  his  school  it  is  said  by  Grotiua, 

330 ;  vi.  6.  Temporum  suorum   infelidtas  impedi- 

b  Geschichte  der  Litteratnr,  IL  449.  mento  saepe  fuit,  quo  minus  recte  leges 

Bartolus  even  said,  de  verbHnu  non  curat  illas  inteltigerent;  satis  solertes  alioqoi 

jurlsconsultus.     Eichhom  gives  no  au-  ad  indagandam  sequi  bonlque  naturam; 

thority  for  this,  but  Meiners,  from  whom  quo  factum  ut  sffipe  optimi  sint  oondendJ 

peiiiaps  he  took  it,  quotes  Comnenus,  Juris  auctores,  etiam  tunc  cum  oonditi 

Historia  Archigymnasii  PatavinL    Ver-  Jurin  mall  stmt  interpretes.  Prolegomeoii 

gleichung  der  Bitten,  iL  646.    It  seems  in  Jus  Belli  et  Pacis. 
however  incredible. 
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the  scholastic  refinements  of  disputation  were  apt  to  pro- 
duce.   They  were  little  more  conversant  with  i_f  ^  rit 
philological  and  historical  literature  than  their  of  jurists  hi 
predecessors,  and  had  less   diligence  in  that  J^^'***"*** 
comparison  of  texts  hy  which  an  acute  under-  fifteenth 
standing  might  compensate  the  want  of  sub-  ^*^*"^'* 
sidiary  learning.     In  the  use  of  language,  the  jurists, 
with  hardly  any  exceptions,  are  uncouth  and  barbarous. 
The  great  school  of  Bologna  had  sent  out  all  the  earlier 
glossers.     In  the  fourteenth  century  this  university  fell 
rather  into  decline ;  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  states 
subjected  its  graduates  to  some  disadvantage ;  and  while 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  less  efficacious,  it  was 
more  diffused.     Italy  alone  produced  great  masters  ol 
the  science;    the  professors  in  France  and  Germany 
during  the  middle  ages  have  left  no  great  reputation." 

77.  IV.  The  universities,  however,  with  their  meta- 
physics derived  from  Aristotle  through  the  me-  classical 
dium  of  Arabian  interpreters  who  did  not  un-  literature 
derstand  him,  and  with  the  commentaries  of  in  dark 
Arabian  philosophers  who  perverted  him,"  the  "^^es. 


"  In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  early 
lawyers  I  have  been  chiefly  guided,  as 
the  reader  will  have  perceived,  by  Gra- 
vlna  and  Savigny,  and  also  by  a  very 
neat  and  succinct  sketch  in  Eichhom, 
Gesch.  der  Litteratur,  ii.  448-464.  The 
Origines  Juris  of  the  first  hav6  enjoyed  a 
considerable  reputation.  But  Savigny 
observes,  with  severity,  that  Gravina  has 
thought  90  much  more  of  his  style  than 
his  suttject,  that  all  he  says  of  the  old 
Jurists  is  perfectly  worthless  through  its 
emptiness  and  want  of  criticism,  iii.  72. 
Of  Terrason's  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence 
Roroaine  be  speaks  in  still  lower  terms. 

^  It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
whether  the  physical  and  metapfiysical 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  made  known 
to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir. 
teenth  century,  through  Constantinople, 
or  through  Arabic  translations.  The  for- 
mer supposition  rests  certainly  on  what 
leems  gorjd  authority— that  of  Rigord,  a 
contemporary  historian.  But  the  latter 
Is  now  more  generally  received,  and  is 
said  to  be  proved  in  a  dissertation  which 
1  have  not  seen,  by  M.  Jourdain.  Tenne- 
mann.  Manuel  de  I'Hist.  de  la  l^hilos.,  i. 


355.  These  Arabic  translations  were 
themselves  not  made  directly  from  the 
Greek,  but  from  the  Syriac.  It  is  thought 
by  Buhle  that  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  was 
known  in  Europe  sooner. 

[The  prize  essay  of  Jourdain,  in  1817, 
entitled  Recherches  Critiques  sur  I'Age 
et  rOrighie  des  Traductions  Latines 
d'Aristote,  was  republished  in  1843  by 
his  son.  The  three  points  which  he  en- 
deavours to  establish  are:  I.  That  the 
Organum  of  Aristotle  alone  was  known 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  2.  That 
the  other  philosophical  works  were  trans- 
lated in  the  early  part  of  that  age.  3.  That 
some  of  these  translations  are  from  the 
Greek,  others  from  the  Arabic.  The  last 
alone,  and  least  important,  of  these  pro* 
positions  can  be  considered  as  sure. 
Cousin  doubts  whether  the  Analytics  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  Oi^^um  weie 
known  to  the  early  schoolmen.  But  John 
of  Salisbury  refers  to  them,  though  they 
were  certainly  not  often  quoted.  There 
had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  th<i 
Greek  or  Arabic  original  of  all  the  Aris> 
totelian  writings  besides  the  Logic;  Mu 
ratori  and  Ueeren  maintaining  the  forzier 
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development  of  the  modem  languages  with  their  native 
poetry,  much  more  the  glosses  of  the  civil  lawyers,  are 
not  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  revival  of  learning. 
In  this  we  principally  consider  the  increased  study  of 
the  Latin  aiMl  Greek  languages,  and  in  general  of  what 
we  call  classical  antiquity.  In  the  earliest  of  the  dark 
ages,  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century,  the  course  of 
liberal  instruction,  as  has  been  said  above,  was  divided 
into  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium ;  the  former  com- 
prising grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  latter  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  But  these  sciences, 
which  seem  tolerably  comprehensive,  were  in  reality 
taught  most  superficially  or  not  at  all.  The  Latin  gram- 
mar, in  its  merest  rudiments,  from  a  little  treatise  ascribed 
to  Donatus,  and  extracts  of  Priscian,"  formed  the  only 
necessary  part  of  the  trivimn  in  ecclesiastical  schools. 
Even  this  seems  to  have  been  introduced  afresh  by  Bede 
and  the  writers  of  the  eighth  century,  who  much  excel 
their  immediate  predecessors  in  avoiding  gross  solecisms 
of  grammar.!*  It  was  natural  that  in  England,  where 
Latin  had  never  been  a  living  tongue,  it  should  be  taught 
better  than  in  countries  which  still  affected  to  speak  it. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  lost  on  the  Conti- 

Casiri  and  Bnhle  the  latter.    Joardain  not  be  the  great  Boetblns,  Jourdain  finds 

seems  on  the  whole  to  have  settled  the  some  traces  of  another  bearing  the  name ; 

question,  showing  by  the  Greek  or  Arabic  or  it  may  have  been  an  errfr  in  referring 

words  and  idioms  in  several  translations  a  work  to  a  known  author, 

extant  in  manuscript  that  they  came  from  The  quotations  from  Aristotle  in  Al- 

different  sources.    The  Greek  text  of  the  bertus  Magnus  show  that  some  were 

Metaphysics  had  been  brought  to  Europe  derived  from  Greek,  some  from  Arabic, 

and  translated  about  1220.    But  the  Fhy-  He  says  in  one  place, "  Quod  autem  haec 

sics,  the  History  of  Animals,  part  of  the  vera  sint  quae  dicta  sunt,  testatur  Aris- 

Ethics,  and  several  other  works,  were  first  totelis  translatio  Arabica  que  sic  diciL 

made  known  through  the  Arabic  (p.  212).  .    .    .   Gneca  autem  translatio  discordat 

The  age  of  these  translations  from  ab  hoc,  et,  ut  puto,  est  mendosa.*' — Jou.** 

Aristotle  may  be  Judged  by  their  style :  dain,  p.  38.     By  "  Arabica  translatio  " 

in  those  made  before  the  tenth  century,  he  means,  of  course,  a  translation  from 

those,  e.  pr.,  of  Boethius,  the  Latin  is  the  Arabic 

pure,  and  free  tram  Gredsms;  these  of  The  translation  of  Aristotle's  Mets* 

the  eleventh  or  kiter  are  quite  literal,  physics,  published  in  1483,  is  from  the 

word  for  word,  rarely  the   right  one  Greek.— 18&3.] 

diosen  ;   the  construction   more  Greek  ^  Fleuiy,  xviL  18.    Andrte,  ix.  284. 

than  Latin.    In  those  fanmediately  from  P  Eichhom,  Allg.  Gescb.  iL  73.    The 

the  Arabic,  the  orthograpliy  of  Greek  reader  is  requested   to   distinguish,  at 

words  is  never  correct ;  sometimes  an  least  if  he  cares  about  references.  Eldi- 

Arabic  word  is  lefL  horn's  Allgemeine  Geschlchte  der  Col* 

Writers  of  the  thirteoith  century  men-  tur,  ftt>m  his  Geschichte  der  Litteratur, 

tion   translations  of  the  philosophical  with  which,  in  ftiture,  we  shall  have  mom 

works  by  Boethius.    But  as  this  could  eoDoem. 
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nent  in  common  use,  and  preserved  only  throngh  glos- 
saries, of  wliich  there  were  many.  The  style  of  Latin 
in  the  dark  period,  independently  of  its  want  of  verbal 
pnrity,  is  in  very  bad  taste ;  but  no  writers  seem  to  have 
been  more  inflated  and  empty  than  the  English.'i  The 
distinction  between  the  ornaments  adapted  to  poetry  and 
to  prose  had  long  been  lost,  and  still  more  the  just  sense 
of  moderation  in  their  use.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  a  vicious  rhetoric  should  have  overspread  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  there  is  so 
much  of  it  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

78.  Eichhom  fixes  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  . 
century  as  an  epoch  fiom  which  we  are  to  de-  improve- 
duce,  in  its  beginnings,  the  restoration  of  claa-  f*^*"^ 
sical  taste ;  it  was  then  that  the  scholars  left  eleven^ 
the  meagre  introductions  to  rhetoric  formerly  ce°t^ri«»« 
used  for  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.'    In  the 
school  of  Paderbom,  not  long  after  1000,  Sallust  and 
Statins,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  appear  to  have 
been  read.*    Several  writers,  chiefly  historical,  about  this 
period,  such  as  Lambert  of  Aschaflenburg,  Ditmar,  Wit- 
tikind,  are  tolerably  exempt  from  the  false  taste  of  pre- 
ceding times ;  and  if  they  want  a  truly  classical  tone, 
express  themselves  with  some  spirit.'    Gerbert,  who  by 
an  uncommon  quittkness  of  parts  shone  in  very  different 
provinces  of  learning,  and  was  beyond  question  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  the  dark  ages,   displays  in  his 
epistles  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  Latin 
authors  and  a  taste  for  their  excellences."    He  writes 
with  the  feelings  of  Petrarch,  but  in  a  less  auspicious 
period.     Even  in  England,  if  we  may  quote  again  the 
famous  passage  of  Ingulfus,  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero, 
as  well  as  some  book  which  he  calls  Aristotle,  were  read 
at  Oxford  under  Edward  the  Confessor.     But  we  have  no 
indisputable  name  in  the  eleventh  century,  not  even  that 

*J  Flenry,  xvlt  3a    Dncange,  preface  •  Viguit  Horatius  magnus  atque  Vir- 

to  Gluasary,  p.  10.    The  Anglo-Saxon  gilins,  Crispiis  et  Sallustins,  et  XJrbaniiB 

charters  are  dlstlngniahed  for  their  pom-  Statins,  Indusqne  fdit  omnibns  insudare 

pons  abeurditj ;  and  it  is  the  general  versibus   et    dictaminibus   Jncnndisqne 

character  of  onr  early  historians.    One  cantibns.    Vita  Meinwerci  in  Leibnits 

Eihelwerd  is  the  worst;  bat  William  of  Script.  Bmnsvic  apnd  Eichhom,  ii.  999. 

Matanesbury  himself,  perhaps  in  some  t  Eichhom,  Oesch.  der  Litteratur,  L 

measure  by  transcribing  passages  firam  SOT.    Heeren,  p.  157. 

others,  sins  greatly  in  this  respect  **  Heeren,  p.  1 65.  It  appears  that  Cloen 

r  AUg.  Oeriuh.,  ii.  19,  de  RepublicA  was  extant  in  his  tima. 
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of  John  de  Garlandid.,  whose  Floretus  long  continuecl  to 
be  a  text-book  in  schools.  This  is  a  poor  collection  of 
extracts  from  Latin  authors.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or 
not  the  compiler  were  an  Englishman.' 

79.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  remarkable  im- 
Lanftun  provcment,  both  in  style  and  in  the  knowledge 
and  his  of  Latin  antiquity,  was  perceptible  towards  the 
BchooiB.  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  testimony 
of  contemporaries  attributes  an  extensively  beneficial 
influence  to  Lanfranc.  This  distinguished  person,  bom 
at  Pavia  in  1005,  and  early  known  as  a  scholar  in  Italy, 
passed  into  France  about  1042,  to  preside  over  a  school 
at  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  became  conspicuous  under  his 
care  for  the  studies  of  the  age,  dialectics  and  theology.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Lanfranc  was  raised  by 
the  Conqueror  to  the  primacy  of  England,  and  thus 
belongs  to  our  own  histor3%  Ajiselm,  his  successor  both 
in  the  monastery  of  Bee  and  the  see  of  Canterbury,  far 
more  renowned  than  Lanfranc  for  metaphysical  acute- 
ness,  has  shared  with  him  the  honour  of  having  diffused 
a  better  taste  for  philological  literature  over  the  schools 
of  France.  It  has,  however,  been  denied  by  a  writer  of 
high  authority,  that  either  any  knowledge  or  any  love  of 
classical  literature  can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  two 
archbishops.  They  are  in  this  respect,  he  says,  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Lupus,  Gerbert,  and  others  of  the 
preceding  ages.'  His  contemporaries,  who  extol  the 
learning  of  Lanfranc  in  hyperbolical  terms,  do  so  in  very 
indifferent  Latin  of  their  own ;  but  it  appears  indeed 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  earliest  of  them  meant 
to  praise  him  for  this  peculiar  species  of  literature.'   The 

*  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France,  Till.  84.  The  on  arithmetic  named  Garland  in  the  reigv 

authors  give  very  inconclusive  reasons  of  William  the  Conqueror.    SeeWright'9 

for  robbing  England  of  this  writer,  who  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  vol.  iL 

certainly  taught  here  under  William  the  p.  16. — 1847.] 

Conqueror  if  not  before,  but  it  is  possible  The  AngIo>Saxon   clergy  were  incon* 

enough  that  he  came  over  from  France,  oeivably  ignorant,  ut  casteris  esset  stu- 

They  say  there  is  no  such  surname  in  pori  qui  grammaticam  dididsset    WilL 

England  as  Garland,  which  happens  to  be  Malmesbury,  i>.  101.    This  leads  us  to 

a  mistake ;  but  the  native  English  did  doubt  the  AristoUe  and  Cicero  of  Ingul* 

nut  often  bear  surnames  in  that  age.  fus. 

[In  this  note  I  have  been  misled  by  7  Heeren,  x>.  186.     There  seems  oer- 

the  Histoire   Litt^raire   de  la  France,  tainly  nothing  above   the  common  in 

John  de  Oarlandift,  the  grammarian,  au*  Lanfranc's  epistles, 

tbor  of  the  Floretus,  lived  in  the  thir-  ■  Milo  Crispinus,  abbot  of  Westmin- 

Ceenth  oentury.    But  there  was  a  writer  ster,  in  his  Life  of  Lanfranc,  says  of  hi^n. 
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Benedictines  of  St.  Maiir  cannot  find  much  to  say  for  hiin 
in  this  respect.  They  allege  that  he  and  Anselm  wrote 
hetter  than  was  then  nsual — a  very  moderate  compli- 
ment ;  yet  they  ascribe  a  great  influence  to  their  public 
lectures,  and  to  the  schools  which  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  Bee ; '  and  perhaps  we  could  not  without  injus- 
tice deprive  Lanfranc  of  the  credit  he  has  obtained  for 
the  promotion  of  polite  letters.  There  is  at  least  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  had  begun  to  revive  in  France 
not  long  after  his  time. 

80.  The  signs  of  gradual  improvement  in  Italy  during 
the  eleventh  century  are  very  perceptible ;  j  _ 
several  schools,  among  which  those  of  Milan  Vocabuury 
and  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino  are  most  ®^^»p^- 
eminent,  were  established;  and  some  writers,  such  as 
Peter  Damiani  and  Humbert,  have  obtained  praise  for 
rather  more  elegance  and  polish  of  style  than  had  be- 
longed to  their  predecessors.**  The  Latin  vocabulary  of 
Papias  was  finished  in  1053.  This  is  a  compilation  from 
the  grammars  and  glossaries  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries ;  but  though  many  of  his  woids  are  of  very  low 
Latinity,  and  his  etymologies,  which  are  those  of  his 
masters,  absurd,  he  shows  both  a  competent  degree  of 
learning  and  a  regard  to  profane  literature,  unusual  in 
the  darker  ages,  and  symptomatic  of  a  more  liberal  taste.*" 

"  Fait  quidam  vir  magnos  Italia  orinn-  has  as  many  errors  as  words,  in  the  thir- 

dus,  quern  Latinitas  in  antiquum  scien-  teenth  century.   But  Gaspar  Barthius,  in 

tiflBstatumabeorestitutatotasupremum  his  Adversaria,  c  i.,  after  calling  liim 

deUto   cum  amore  et  bonore  agnoscit  *'  veterum   Olossographorum  compactor 

magistrum,  nomine  Lanfrancus."  non  semper  futilis/'  observes,  that  Papias 

This   passage,   which   is   firequently  mentions  an  emperor,  Henry  II.,  as  then 

quoted,  surely  refers  to  his  emhience  in  living,  and  thence  fixes  the  era  of  his 

dialectics.     The  words   of  William  of  book  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 

Malmesbury  go  farther.    **  Is  literatura  century,  in  which   he   is   followed  by 

perinsignisliberalesartesquaejamdudum  Bayle,  art  Balbi.    It  is  rather  singular 

sorduerant^  a  Latio  in  Gallias  vocans  that  neither  of  those  writers  recollected 

acumine  suo  expolivit"  the  usage  of  the  Italians  to  reckon  as 

•  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  vii.  11, 107  ;•  Heniy  IL  the  prince  whom  the  Germans 

▼lii.  304.    The  seventh  volume  of  this  call  Henry  III.,  Henry  the  Fowler  not 

long  and  laborious  work  begins  with  an  being  included  by  them  in  the  imperial 

excellent  account  of  the  literary  condition  list;  and  Bayle  himself  quotes  a  writer, 

of  France  in  the  eleventh  century.    At  unpublished  in  the  age  of  Barthius,  who 

tiie  beginning  of  the  ninth  volume  we  places  Papias  in  the  year  1053.    This 

have  a  similar  view  of  the  twelfth.  date  I  believe  is  given  by  Papias  him* 

b   Bettinelli,  Risorgimento   d'   Italia  self.    Tiraboschi,  iii.  300.    A  pretty  fUl 

dope  il  mille ;  Tiraboschi,  iii.  248.  account  of  the  Latin  glossaries,  befora 

<^  The  date  of  the  vocabulary  of  Papias  and  after  Papias,  will  be  found  in  the 

bad  been  placed  by  Scaliger,  who  says  he  preface  to  Ducauge,  p.  38. 


/ 
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81.  It  may  be  said  with  some  trnth,  that  Italy  supplied 
Inflaenoe  of  ^®  ^^  from  which  other  nations  in  this  first, 
Italy  upon  as  afterwards  in  the  second,  era  of  the  revival  of 
Europe.  letters,  lighted  their  own  torches.  Lanfranc, 
Aiiselm,  Peter  Lombard,  the  foimder  of  systematic  theo- 
logy in  the  twelfth  century ;  Imerins,  the  restorer  of 
jurisprudence ;  Gratian,  the  author  of  the  first  compilation 
of  canon  law,  the  school  of  Salerno,  that  guided  medical 
art  in  all  countries,  the  first  dictionaries  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  first  treatise  of  algebra,  the  first  great  work 
that  makes  an  epoch  in  anatomy,  are  as  truly  and  exclu- 
sively the  boast  of  Italy  as  the  restoration  of  Greek 
literature  and  of  classical  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  ^ 
but  if  she  were  the  first  to  propagate  an  impulse  towards 
intellectual  excellence  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  must  be 
owned  that  France  and  England,  in  this  dawn  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  went  in  many  points  of  view  far  beyond 
her. 

82.  Three  religious  orders,  all  scions  from  the  great 
I  creiued  Bcncdictine  stock,  that  of  Clugni,  which  dates 
copying  of  from  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
maaiucriptB.  Carthusians,  founded  in  1084,  and  the  Cister- 
cians in  1098,  contributed  to  propagate  classical  learn- 
ing.' The  monks  of  these  foundations  exercised  them- 
selves in  copying  manuscripts ;  the  arts  of  calligraphy, 
and,  not  long  afterwards,  of  illumination,  became  their 
pride ;  a  more  cursive  handwriting  and  a  more  conve- 
nient system  of  abbreviations  were  introduced ;  and  thus 
from  the  twelfth  century  we  find  a  great  increase  of 
manuscripts,  though  transcribed  mechanically  as  a  mo- 
nastic duty,  and  often  with  much  inoorrectDess.  The 
abbey  of  Clugni  had  a  rich  Hbimy  of  Gieek  and  Latin 
authors;  bat  few  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
were  destitiite  tif  one ;  it  was  their  pride  to  collect  and 
4-u.>z^  business  to  transcribe  books.^   These  were,  in  a 


vast  proportion,  such  as  we  do  not  highly  value  at  the 
present  day;  yet  almost  all  we  do  possess  of  Latin 
classical  literature,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
of  more  ancient  manuscripts,  is  owing  to  the  industry  of 
these  monks.    In  that  age  there  was  perhaps  less  zeal 

d  Bettinelli,  Risorglmento  d'  Italia,  p.  f  1. 
*  Fleury;  Hist.  litt  de  la  Franco,  iz.  lift 
t  lUd.  p.  1S9. 
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for  literature  in  Italy,  and  less  practice  in  cop3ang,  than 
in  France.*  This  shifting  of  intellectual  exertion  from 
one  country  to  another  is  not  peculiar  to  the  middle 
ages;  but,  in  regard  to  them,  it  has  not  always  been 
heeded  by  those  who,  using  the  trivial  metaphor  of  light 
and  darkness,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid,  have  too 
much  considered  Europe  bs  a  single  point  under  a  reced- 
ing or  advancing  illumination. 

83.  France  and  England  were  the  countries  where  the 
revival  of  classical  taste  was  chiefly  perceived,  john  of 
In  Germany  no  sensible  improvement  in  philo-  Salisbury. 
logical  literature  can  be  traced,  according  to  Eichhom 
and  Heeren,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  though  I 
think  this  must  be  understood  with  exceptions,  and  that 
Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  Gunther, 
author  of  the  poem  entitled  Ligurinus  (who  belongs  to 
the  first  years  of  the  thiiieenth  century),  might  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But 
in  the  schools  which  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  light 
from  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  a  more  keen  perception  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as  an  exacter 
knowledge  of  its  idiom,  was  imparted.  John  of  Salis- 
bury, himself  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  ornaments, 
praises  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Bernard  o* 
Chartres  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
seems  indeed  to  have  exercised  his  pupils  vigorously  in 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  After  the  first  gram- 
matical instruction  out  of  Donatus  and  Priscian,  they 
were  led  forward  to  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of 
Eome;  the  precepts  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  were 
studied,  and  sometimes  observed  with  affectation.^  An 
admiration  of  the  great  classical  writers,  an  excessive 
love  of  philology,  and  disdain  of  the  studies  that  drew 
men  from  it,  shine  out  in  the  two  curious  treatises  of 
John  of  Salisbury.  He  is  perpetually  citing  the  poets, 
especially  Horace,  and  had  read  most  of  Cicero.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Heeren,  who  bestows  also  a  good 
deal  of  praise  upon  his  Latinity.^  Eichhom  places  hin 
at  the  head  of  all  his  contemporariofi.  But  no  one  has 
admired  his  style  so  muchjis  Meinexs,  who  declares  that 


•  Heeren,  p.  m.  47.    Peter  of  Blois  also  poBsessed  a  very 

k  Htot  LIti  de  la  France,  vii.  16.  respectah^    atock    of    classical    litei^ 

1  P.  203.    Hist  litt  de  la  France-,  iz.    tnre . 
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he  has  no  eqiial  in  the  writers  of  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  centuries,  except  Lactantius  and  Jerome.^  In  this 
I  cannot  but  think  diere  is  some  exaggeration ;  the  style 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of 
Augustin,  Eutropius,  and  a  few  more  of  those  early  ages, 
does  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  elegant ;  sometimes 
he  falls  upon  a  good  expression,  but  the  general  tone  is 
not  very  classical.  The  reader  may  judge  from  the  pas- 
sage in  the  note." 

84.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  twelfth 
Improve-    century  we  find  several  writers,  Abelard,  Eloisa, 
"Jm  ^imJ      Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Wil- 
taste  in  12th  liam  of  Malmosbury,   Peter  of  Blois,   whose 
century,      style,  though  never  correct  (which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  better  dictionaries  than  that  of  Papias,  was 
impossible),  and  sometimes  affected,  sometimes  too  florid 
and  diffuse,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  spirit,  and  even 
of  elegance ;  ■    the  Latin  poetry,  instead  of  Leonine 
rhymes,  or  attempts  at  regular  hexameters  almost  equally 
bad,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  Ounther,  Gualterus  de 

k  Vergleichnng  der  Bitten,  11.  586.  He  pensnm  est*  Ex  quo  contigit  ut  qui 
sajs  nearly  as  much  of  Saxo  Oraznma-  omnes  artes,  tarn  liberales  quam  me- 
ticus  and  William  of  Malmeabnry.  If  chanicas  profltentur,  nee  primam  nove- 
my  recollection  of  the  former  does  not  rint,  sine  qua  frustra  quis  progredietur 
deceive  me,  he  is  a  better  writer  than  ad  reliquas.  Licet  autem  et  alie  disci- 
cur  monk  of  Mahnesbury.  plinn   ad    Uteraturam    proflciant,   faec 

*"  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  temen  privilegio  singulari  facere  didtur 

in  John  of  Salisbury  is  that  above  cited,  literatum.    Mctolog.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 

in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  '^  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France,  ix.  146. 

method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Bei^  The  Benedictines  are  scarcely  fair  to- 

nard  of  Chartres,  whom  he  calls  exim^  wards  Abelard  (xli.  147),  whose  style, 

dantiasimus  modemis  temporibus   fons  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  which  is  not 

literarum  in  Gallia     John  himself  was  much,  seems  equal  to  that  of  his  con- 

taught  by  some  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  temporaries. 

this  eminent  preceptor.    Ad  h^Jus  ma-  [The  best  writers  of  Latin  in  England, 

gistri  formam  prsBoeptores  mei  in  gram-  prose  as  well  as  verse,  flourished  under 

matica,  Gulielmus  de   Conchis,  et  Ri-  Henry  IL  and  his  sons.     William  of 

chardus  cognomento   Episoopus,  ofBdo  Malmesbnry,  who  belongs  to  the  reign 

nunc  archidiaconus  Constentiensis,  vito  of  Stephen,  though  not  destitute  of  some 

et  conversatione  vir  bonus,  suoe  disci-  skill  as  well   as  variety,  displays  too 

pulos    aliquando    informaverunt      Scd  much   of    the   Anglo-Saxon    Latinily, 

postmodum  ex  quo  opinio  veriteti  pras-  tumid   and  rcdimdant     But  Giraldua 

Judicium  fecit,  et  homines  videri  quam  Cambrensis  and  William   of   Newbury 

esse   philosophi    maluerunt,    professor-  were  truly  good  writers:  very  few,  in- 

esque   artinm   se    totam  philosophiam  deed,  even  of  the  fourth  century  can  ba 

brevius  quam  triennio  ant  quadriennio  deemed  to  excel  the  latter.    In  verse, 

transftisuros  auditorlbus   poUiccbautur,  John  de  Hauteville,  author  of  the  Arcfai- 

Impetu  multitudiuis  imperitsB  victi  oes-  treuius,  Nigellus  Wireker,  and  AlexandB* 

serunt    Exinde  autem  minus  temporis  Neckam,  are  deserving  of  praise.  Short  «x 

«t  diligentiflB  in  grammaticn  studio  im-  tracts  will  be  Coiutd  iu  Wright.— 184Y.] 
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Insulis,  Giiliolmus  Brito,  and  Joseph  Iscanus,  to  whom 
a  considerable  number  of  names  might  be  added,  always 
tolerable,  sometimes  truly  spirited ;  °  and  amidst  all  that 
still  demands  the  most  liberal  indulgence  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  real  progress  of  classical  knowledge,  and 
the  development  of  a  finer  taste  in  Europe.** 

85.  The  vast  increase  of  religious  houses  in  the  twelfth 
century  rendered  necessary  more  attention  to 

the  rudiments  of  literature.'*  Every  monk,  as  f^^SS  *"' 
well  as  every  secular  priest,  required  a  certain  D>"nber  of 
portion  of  Latin.  In  the  ruder  and  darker  *^'**^* 
ages  many  illiterate  persons  had  been  ordained;  there 
were  even  kingdoms,  as,  for  example,  England,  where 
this  is  said  to  have  been  almost  general.  But  the  canons 
of  the  church  demanded  of  course  such  a  degree  of  in- 
struction as  the  continual  use  of  a  dead  language  made 
indispensable ;  and  in  this  first  dawn  of  learning  there 
can  be,  I  presume,  no  doubt  that  none  received  the 
higher  orders,  or  became  professed  in  a  monastery  for 
which  the  order  of  priesthood  was  necessary,  without 
some  degree  of  grammatical  knowledge.  Hence  this  kind 
of  education  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  was  imparted  to 
a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  at  present. 

86.  The  German  writers  to  whom  we  principally  refer 
have  expatiated  upon  the  decline  of  literature  Decline  of 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  unex-  c*««8*cai 
pectedly  disappointing  the  bright  promise  of  in^^S™ 
that  age,  so  that  for  almost  two  hundred  years  ^*°*'^- 
we  find  Europe  fallen  back  in  learning  where  we  might 
have  expected  her  progress.'    This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  true,  in  the  most  limited  sense,  as  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  that  purity  of  classical 
taste,  which  Eichhom  and  others  seem  chiefly  to  have 

•  Warton  has  done  some  justice  to  the  P  Htet  Litt  de  la  France,  vol.  ix.  • 

An^o-LaUn  poets  of  this  century.    The  Eichhom,  AIL  Oesch.  der  Coltur,  IL  30, 

Trqlan  War  and  Antlocheis  of  Joseph  62;  Heeren;  Meiners. 

Iscanns,  he  calls  "  a  miracle  in  this  age  *>  Hist.  Idtt  de  la  France,  ix.  11. 

of  classical  composition."    The  style,  he  'Meiners,  iL  605;  Heeren,  p!  228; 

•ays,  is  a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Eichhom,  Allg.  Gesch.  der  litteratar,  ii. 

Claudian.    Vol.  i.  p.  163.    The  extracts  63-118. 

Warton  gives  seem  to  me  a  close  hnit»>  The  mnnhig  title  of  Eichhora's  sec- 
tion of  the  second.     The  Philippis  of  tion,  Die  Wissenschaften   verfkUen   ia 
WlUiam  Brito  must  be  of  the  thirteenth  Barbarcy,  seems  much  too  generally  ex- 
oentury,  and  Warton  refers  the  Ligurinus  pressed, 
jf  C}imUicrtol206. 
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had  in  their  minds,  was  displayed  in  better  Latin  than 
had  been  written  before.  In  a  general  view  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  an  age  of  activity  and  ardour,  though 
not  in  every  respect  the  best  directed.  The  fertility  of 
the  modem  languages  in  versification,  the  creation,  we 
may  almost  say,  of  Italian  and  English  in  this  period, 
the  great  concourse  of  students  to  the  universities,  the 
acute,  and  sometimes  profound,  reasonings  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  which  was  now  in  its  most  palmy 
state,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  whether  derived 
from  original  research  or  from  Arabian  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  we  find  in  the  geometers,  the  physi- 
cians, the  natural  philosophers  of  Europe,  are  sufficient 
to  repel  the  charge  of  having  fallen  back,  or  even  re- 
mained altogether  stationary,  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  century.  But  in  politeness  of  Latin  style  it 
is  admitted  that  we  find  an  astonishing  and  permanent 
decline  both  in  France  and  England.  Such  complaints 
are  usual  in  the  most  progressive  times ;  and  we  might 
not  rely  on  John  of  Salisbury  when  he  laments  the  de- 
cline of  taste  in  his  own  age.*  But,  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  rather  singular  if  a  classical  purity  had  kept 
its  groimd.  A  stronger  party,  and  one  hostile  to  polite 
letters,  as  well  as  ignorant  of  them — ^that  of  the  theo- 
logians and  dialecticians — carried  with  it  the  poptdar 
voice  in  the  church  and  the  universities.  The  time 
allotted  by  these  to  philological  literaiure  was  curtailed, 
that  the  professors  of  logic  and  philosophy  might  detain 
their  pupils  longer.  Grammar  continued  to  be  taught 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  but  rhetoric,  another  part  of 
the  trivium,  was  given  up  ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  I  conceive,  that  no  classical  authors  were  read, 
or,  if  at  all,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  verbal  explanation** 
The  thirteenth  century,  says  Heeren,  was  one  of  the 
most  unfruitful  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature."  He 
does  not  seem  to  except  Italy,  though  there,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  remark  is  hardly  just.  But  in  Germany 
the  tenth  century,  Leibnitz  declares,  was  a  golden  age 
of  learning,  compared  with  the  thirteenth ; '  and  FranoQ 

*  M etalogicns,  1. 1.  c.  24.    This  passage  t  Grevier,  U.  376. 

has  been  frequently  quoted.     He  was  °  P.  237. 

▼ery  inimical  to  the  dialectidaos,  as  phi-  *  Intruductio  in  Script  Bronsric  { 

iQlDjUen  generally  are.  Ixiii..  apud  Heeren,  et  Heinera,  iL  6S1. 
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itself  is  bnt.a  barren  waste  in  this  period/  The  relaxa- 
tion of  manners  among  the  monastic  orders,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  increasing  theme  of  com- 
plaint from  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  swarms  of 
worse  vermin,  the  mendicant  friars,  who  filled  Europe 
with  stupid  superstition,  are  assigned  by  Meiners  and 
Heeren  as  the  leading  causes  of  the  return  of  igno- 
rance.* 

87.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  display  an 
incredible  ignorance,  not  only  of  pure  idiom,  j^^j^ 
but  of  the  common  grammatical  rules.  Those  into 
who  attempted  to  write  verse  have  lost  all  ^^^^^ri"™- 
prosody,  and  relapse  into  Leonine  rhymes  and  barbarous 
acrostics.  The  historians  use  a  hybrid  jargon  intermixed 
with  modem  words.  The  scholastic  philosophers  wholly 
neglected  their  style,  and  thought  it  no  wrong  to  enrich 
the  Latin,  as  in  some  degree  a  living  language,  with 
terms  that  seemed  to  express  their  meaning.  In  the 
writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  whom  Fleury  says  that 
he  can  see  nothing  great  in  him  but  his  volumes,  the 
grossest  errors  of  syntax  frequently  occur,  and  vie  with 
his  ignorance  of  history  and  science.  Through  the 
sinister  example  of  this  man,  according  to  Meiners,  the 
notion  that  Latin  should  be  written  with  regard  to  an- 
cient models  was  lost  in  the  universities  for  three  hun- 
dred years ;  an  evil,  however,  slight  in  comparison  with 
what  he  inflicted  on  Europe  by  the  credit  he  gave  to 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic'    Duns  Scotus  and  his 

No  one  bos  dwelt  more  ftilly  than  this  dans  I'enfance,  la  Latinlt^  difik  si  vleilte 

last  writer  on  the  decline  of  literature  in  avant  I'ann^e  1200  ▼ieilliaaait  et  d^p^ri»* 

the  thirteenth  oentaiy,  out  of  his  cordial  salt  encore.  Hist  litt  de  la  Franoe,  zrl 

antipathy  to  the  schoolmen.    P.  589  et  145.— 1843.] 

poet.  '  Meiners,  li.  615;  Heeren,  236. 

Wood,  who  has  no  preijudices  against  *  Meiners,  iL  692 ;  Flenry,  5me  dis- 

popery,  ascribes  the  low  state  of  learning  conrs,  in  Hist  Eocl^s.,  xviL  44 ;  Bnhle,  i 

in   England    under    Edward   IIL   and  702.    [A  fiur  better  character  of  Albertns 

Richard  II.  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Magnus  is  given  by  Jourdain :—"  Albert 

mendicant  fHars,  and  to  the  papal  pro-  considtfrtf  comme   th^logien  ou  philo- 

Tiaions  that  impoverished  the  church.  sophe,  est  sans  doute  Tun  des  hommes 

y  [Abelard,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  others,  les  plus  extraordinaires  de  son  sitele;  Je 

mif^t  pass  for  models  in  comparison  pourrais  mdme  dire  I'un  des  g^nies  lea 

with  Albertus,  Aquinas,  and  the  rest  of  plus  ^tonnants  des  Ages  pass^"    P.  802 

the  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  History  of  Anhooals  **  est  un  monn- 

Lft  decadence  est  partout  sensible ;  elle  ment  pr^eux,  qui,  pr^sentant  I'^tat  dea 

«t  progressive  dans  les  cours  des  rignes  opinions  et  des  counaissances  du  moyen 

lis  St  Louis,  de  Philippe  HI.,  et  de  Phi-  tge,  remplit  une  longue  lacnne,  et  lie 

ISvpe  lY. ;  et  quoique  le  Fnmf^is  restAt  Tancienne  histoixe  de  la  science  k  oelltf 
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disciples,  in  the  next  century,  carried  this  much  farther, 
and  introduced  a  most  barbarous  and  unintelligible  ter- 
minology, by  which  the  school  metaphysics  were  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  revival  of  literature.**  Even  the 
jurists,  who  more  required  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  were  hardly  less  barbarous.  Eoger  Bacon, 
who  is  not  a  good  writer,  stands  at  the  head  in  this  cen- 
tury.* Fortunately,  as  has  been  said,  the  transcribing 
ancient  authors  had  become  a  mechanical  habit  in  some 
monasteries.  But  it  was  done  in  an  ignorant  and 
slovenly  manner.  The  manuscripts  of  these  latter  ages, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  by  far  the  most 
nimierous,  but  they  are  also  the  most  incorrect,  and 
generally  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  critics.** 

88.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  in  the  slightest 
No  improve-  ^^S^^^  Superior  to  the  preceding  age.  France, 
ment  in  14th  England,  and  Germany  were  wholly  destitute 
century.  ^£  good  Latin  scholars  in  this  period.  The  age 
of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  age  before  the  close  of 
which  classical  learning  truly- revived  in  Italy,  gave 
no  sign  whatever  of  animation  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe  ;  the  genius  it  produced,  and  in  this  it  was  not 
wholly  deficient,  displayed  itself  in  other  walks  of  lite- 
rature.* We  may  justly  praise  Richard  of  Bury  for 
Richaiti  of  ^^9  z^^^  ^  collecting  books,  and  still  more  for 
Ba^T"-  his  mimificence  in  giving  his  library  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  with  special  injunctions  that  they 
should  be  lent  to  scholars.  But  his  erudition  appears 
crude  and  uncritical,  his  style  indifferent,  and  his 
thoughts  superficial.'  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had 
any  equal  in  England  during  this  century. 

89.  The  patronage  of  letters,  or  collection  of  books, 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  glories  of  Edward  III., 
though,  if  any  respect  had  been  attached  to  learning  in 


des  temps  moderaea."    P.  326.    His  ori-  t  The  Philobiblon    of  Richard  Ami- 

glnal  sonroe  in  this  wcnrk  was  Aristotle's  gerville,  ofien  called  Richard  of  Bmy, 

History  of  Animals,  in  Michael  Soot's  Chancellor  of  Edward  III.,  is  worthy  of 

translation  from  the  Arabic.    The  know-  being  read,  as  containing  some  cnrioas 

ledge  of  Greek  possessed  by  Albertos  iUnstrations  of  the  state  of  literafeare. 

seems  to  have   been  rather  feeble.^  He  quotes  a  wretched  poem  de  Vetnlft  as 

1863.}  Ovid's,  and  shows  little  i«>iMti<tig^  thoncfh 

1>  Melners,  IL  721.  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  it    See  a  note 

*  Heeren,  p.  246.          4  Id,  p.  304.  of  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetiy,  {. 

•  Heoren,  p.  300 ;  Andite,  iiL  la  146,  on  AnngemUti 
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his  age  and  cotmtiy,  they  might  well  have  suited  his 
mi^nificent  disposition.  His  adversaries,  John,      ^^ 
and  especially  Charles  Y.   of  France,   have  tomShj 
more  claims  upon  the  remembrance  of  a  literary  S^pJlSi^' 
historian.     Several  Latin  authors  were  trans- 
lated into  French  by  their  directions ; '  and  Charles,  who 
himself  was  not  ignorant  of  Latin,  began  to  form  the 
Boyal  Library  of  Ihe  Louvre.     We  may  judge  from  this 
of  the  condition  of  literature  in  his  time.     The  number 
of  volumes  was  about  900.     Many  of  these,  especially 
the  missals  and  psalters,  were  richly  bound  and  illumi- 
nated.    Books  of  devotion  formed  ^e  larger  portion  of 
the  library.     The  profane  authors,  except  some  relating 
to  French  history,  were  in  general  of  little  value  in  our 
sight.     Yery  few  classical  works  are  in  the  list,  and  no 
poets   except  Ovid  and  Lucan.**     This  library  came, 
during  the  subsequent  English  wars,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  Charles  YII.  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  which  still  exists.' 

90.  This  retrograde  condition,  however,  of  classical 
literature  was  only  perceptible  in  Cisalpine  some  fan- 
Europe.    By  one  of  those  shiftings  of  literary  provement 
illumination  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Italy,  during^att 
fiir  lower  in  classical  taste  than  France  in  the  <»ntuiy. 
twelfth  century,  deserved  a  higher  place  in  the  next. 
Tiraboschi  says  that  the  progress  in  polite  letters  was 
slow,  but  still  some  was  made ;  more  good  books  were 
transcribed,  there  were  more  readers,  and  of  these  some 
took  on  them  to  imitate  what  they  read,  so  that  gra- 
dually the  darkness  which  overspread  the  land  began  to 
be  dispersed.     Thus  we  find  that  those  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  tliirteenth  century  were  lees  rude  in  style 
than  their  predecessors  at  its  commencement.^    A  more 
elaborate  account  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thir- 

«  Grevier,lL424.  Warton  has  amaaeed  Ust;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  my 

a  great  deal  of  information,  not  always  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I  have  been 

very  accurate,  upon  the  sulject  of  early  led  wrong  by  him.     Boi^Tin.  his  only 

French  translations.     These  form  a  con-  authority,  expressly  says,  pas  un  seiU 

siderable  portion  of  the  literature  of  that  manuscrit  do  Cic^ron.    MAn.  de  I' Acad 

countiy  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  des  Inscript.iL  693. 
oentnries.     Hist  of  English  Poetry,  ii.       '*  Id.  701. 

414-430.    See  also  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P^       ^  Tiraboschi,  iv.  420.    The  LaUn  ver- 

mnine,  liL  648;  and  Crevier,  Hist,  de  sifters  of  the  thirteenth   century  weit 

rUnlv.  de  Paris,  iL  424.  numerous,  but  generally  very  icdiffermit. 

t>  Warton  adds  aceio  to  the  classical  Id.  3t8. 
^UJL.  I.  <* 
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teenth  century  will  be  found  in  tlie  Life  of  Ambrogio 
Trayersari,  by  Mehus ;  and  several  names  are  there 
mentioned,  among  whom  that  of  Brunette  Latini  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Latini  translated  some  of  the  rhetorical 
treatises  of  Cicero."  And  we  may  perhaps  consider  as 
a  witness  to  some  degree  of  progressive  learning  in  Italy 
at  this  time  the  Catholicon  of  John  Balbi,  a  Genoese 
cathoiicon  Dionk,  more  frequently  styled  Januensis.  This 
of  Balbi.  book  is  chiefly  now  heard  of  because  the  first 
edition,  printed  by  Gutenbei^  in  1460,  is  a  book  of  im- 
common  rarity  and  price.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of 
some  notice  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It  consists  of  a 
Latin  grammar,  followed  by  a  dictionary',  both  perhaps 
superior  to  what  we  should  expect  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  times.  They  are  at  least  copious;  the 
Catholicon  is  a  volume  of  great  bulk.  Balbi  quotes 
abundantly  from  the  Latin  classics,  and  appears  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek,  though  I  must  own 
that  Tiraboschi  and  Eichhom  have  thought  otherwise. 
*  The  Catholicon,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  slight  in- 
spection of  it,  deserves  rather  more  credit  than  it  has 
in  modem  times  obtained.  In  the  grammar,  besides  a 
familiarity  with  the  terminology  of  the  old  grammarians, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  stated  some  questions  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  words,  with  dubitari  sdet,  rmdtum  quosritur ; 
which,  though  they  are  superficial  enough,  indicate  that 
a  certain  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid  to  correct* 
ness  in  writing.  From  the  great  size  of  the  Catholicon 
its  circulation  must  have  been  very  limited." 

91.  In  the  dictionary,  however,  of  John  of  Genoa,  as 
in  those  of  Papias  and  the  other  glossarists,  we  find  little 

"^  Mehus,  p.  167 ;  Tiraboschi,  p.  418.  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  the  author  him- 

°  libellnin  htrnc  (says  Balbi  at  the  self  confesses  (Qesch.  der  litteratar,  iL 

conclusion)  ad  honorem  Dei  et  gioriosa  238).     The  order  and  plan  are  alpha* 

Virgmis  Marias,  et  beati  Domini  patris  betical,  as  usual  in  a  dictlonaiy ;  and 

nostri  et  omnium  sanctorum  electorum,  though  Balbi  does  not  lay  claim  to  much 

necnon  ad  utilitatem  meam  et  ecclesin  Greek,  I  do  not  think  he  professes  entire 

sanctaB  Dei,  ex  diversis  mojorum  meorum  Ignorance  of  it    Hoc  difficile  est  scire  et 

dictis  multo  labore  et  diligenti  studio  minimi  mihi  non  bene  scienti  linguam 

oompilavi.    Operis  quippe  ac  studii  mei  Graham :— apud  Gradenigo,  Litteratura 

est  et  Aiit  mnltos  Ubros  legere  et  ex  Greco-Italiana,  p.  104.    I  have  observed 

plurimis  diversos  carpere  flores.  that  Balbi  calls  himaeU  phUocalus,  which 

Eichhom  speaks  severely,  and,  I  am  indeed  is  no  evidence  of  much  Greek 

disposed  to  tldnk,  unjustly,  of  the  Catho-  erudition. 
IIqqu.  as  without  order  and  plan,  or  any 
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distinction  made  between  the  different  gradations  of  La- 
tinitj.  The  Latin  tongue  was  to  them,  except 
80  far  as  the  ancient  grammarians  whom  they  tiou^^iy 
copied  might  indicate  some  to  be  obsolete,  a  ^J^' 
single  body  of  words;  and,  ecclesiastics  as 
they  were,  they  conld  not  understand  that  Ambrose  and 
Hilary  were  to  be  proscribed  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  lan- 
guage which  was  chiefly  leeumed  for  the  sake  of  reading 
their  works.  Nor  had  they  the  means  of  pronouncing, 
what  it  has  cost  the  labour  of  succeeding  centuries  to 
do,  that  there  is  no  adequate  classical  authority  for 
innumerable  words  and  idioms  in  common  use.  Their 
knowledge  of  syntax  also  was  very  limited.  The  pre- 
judice of  the  church  against  profane  authors  had  by  no 
means  wholly  worn  away :  much  less  had  they  an  exclu* 
sive  possession  of  the  grammar  schools,  most  of  the 
books  taught  in  which  were  modem.  Papias,  Uguccio, 
and  other  indifferent  lexicographers,  were  of  much  autho- 
rity." The  general  ignorance  in  Italy  was  still  very 
great.  Li  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  read 
of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  learned,  who  took  Plato  and 
Cicero  for  poets,  and  thought  Ennius  a  contemporary  ol 
Statius.P 

92.  The  first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Pe- 
trarch.    His  fine  taste  taught  him  to  relish  the 
beauties  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  his  ardent  of  letters^ 
praises  of  them  inspired  his  compatriots  with  a  pj^jj 
desire  for  classical  knowledge.     A  generous  dis- 
position to  encourage  letters  began  to  show  itself  among 
the  Italian  princes.    Bobert,  king  of  Naples,  in  the  eaiiy 
part  of  this  centuiy,  one  of  the  first  patrons  of  Petrarch, 
and  several  of  the  great  fSeunilies  of  Lombardy,  gave  this 
proof  of  the  hxunanising  effects  of  peace  and  prosperity .*> 
It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  but  for  the  appearance 
and  influence  of  Petrarch  at  that  period,  the  manuscripts 
themselves  would  have  perished,  as  several  had  done 
in  no  long  time  before,  so  forgotten  and  abandoned 
to  dust  and  vermin  were  those  precious  records  in  the 

«  Mehiu ;  Mnratori*  Dissert  44.  not  lost  long.    Rome  and  Fermo  iu  1303 ; 

P  MehaB,p.2ll;  Tiraboechi,  ▼.  83.  Perngia  in  1307;  Treviso  about  1320 1 

4  TirmboBchl,  ▼.  20  et  post    Ten  nni-  Pisa  in   1330;   Favia    not  long  after j 

v«nitietwere  founded  in  Italy  daring  the  Florence  in  1348;  Siena  in  1367;  Lucca 

Inirtcentb  ''entary,  aome  of  which  did  in  1369 ;  and  Ferrara  in  1391. 

g2 
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dungeons  of  mon/isteries/  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
in  that  almost  deification  of  the  great  ancient  writers, 
which,  though  carried  in  following  ages  to  an  absurd 
extent,  was  the  animating  sentiment  of  solitary  study — 
that  through  which  its  fatigues  were  patiently  endured, 
and  its  obstacles  surmounted.  Fetrardh  tells  us  himself, 
that  while  his  comrades  at  school  were  reading  iBsop's 
Fables,  or  a  book  of  one  Prosper,  a  writer  of  the  fifth 
century,  his  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  Cicero, 
which  delighted  his  ear  long  before  he  could  understand 
Character  the  sense."  It  was  much  at  his  heart  to  acquire 
of  his  style,  a  good  Style  in  Latin.  And,  relatively  to  his 
predecessors  of  the  mediaaval  period,  we  may  say  that 
ne  was  successful.  Passages  full  of  elegance  and  feeling, 
m^which  we  are  at  least  not  much  offended  by  incor- 
rectness of  style,  are  frequent  in  his  writings.  But  the 
fastidious  scholars  of  later  times  contemned  these  imper- 
fect endeavours  at  purity.  '^  He  wants,*'  says  Erasmus, 
'^  full  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  his  whole 
diction  shows  the  rudeness  of  the  preceding  age." '  An 
Italian  writer,  somewhat  earlier,  speaks  still  more  un- 
fjEtvourably.  '*  His  style  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  bears  the 
character  of  Latinity.  His  writings  are  indeed  full  of 
thought,  but  defective  in  expression,  and  display  the 
marks  of  labour  without  the  polish  of  elegance."  " 

I  incline  to  agree  with  Meiners  in  rating  the  stylo  of 
Petrarch  rather  more  highly.*  Of  Boccace  the  writer 
above  quoted  gives  even  a  worse  character.  "  Licentious 
and  inaccurate  in  his  diction,  he  has  no  idea  of  selec- 
tion. All  his  Latin  writings  are  hasty,  crude,  and  un- 
formed. He  labours  with  thought,  and  struggles  to  give 
it  utterance ;  but  his  sentiments  find  no  adequate  vehicle, 
and  the  lustre  of  his  native  talents  is  obscured  by  the  de- 
praved taste  of  the  times."  Yet  his  own  mother-tongue 
owes  its  earliest  model  of  grace  and  refinement  to  his  pen, 

'  Heeren,  270.  I  take  the  translations   ftom  Rosooe's 

*  Et  ilia  qnidem  aetate  nihil  intelligere  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  c.  vii. 

poteram.  sola    me   verborum    dolcedo       *  Vergleichung  der  Sitten,  ilL   136. 

quaadam  et  sonoritas  detinebat  ut  quic-  Meiners  has  expatiated  for  fifty  pages, 

quid  aliud   vel   legerem   vel  audirom,  p.  94-147,  on  the  merits  of  Petrarch  in 

ranctun    mihi   dissonnmque   videretur.  the  restoration  of  classical    literature* 

Epist  Senile^  lib.  zv.,  ap«i  Lo  Sade,  he  seems  unable  to  leave  the  sul^ject! 

3$.  Heeren,  though  less  diiixiBe.  is  not  Imb 

Cioeronianus.  panegyricaL   De  Sade's  thi«e  quartos  an 

Pisulus  Cortesius  de  bominibas  doctis.  certainly  a  little  tedioni. 
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93.  Fetiarch  was  more  proud  of  bis  Latin  poem  called 
Africa,  the  subject  of  wbicb  is  the  termination  his  Latin 
of  tbe  second  Punic  war,  tban  of  tbe  sonnets  p<»tiy. 
and  odes,  wbicb  bave  made  bis  name  immortal,  tbougb 
tbey  were  not  tbe  cbief  sources  of  bis  immediate  renown. 
It  is  indeed  written  witb  elaborate  elegance,  and  perbaps 
superior  to  any  preceding  specimen  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion  in  tbe  middle  ages,  unless  we  sbould  tbink  Joseph 
Iscanus  bis  equal.  But  it  is  more  to  be  praised  for  taste 
tban  correctness;  and  tbougb  in  tbe  Basle  edition  of 
1554,  wbicb  I  have  used,  the  printer  has  been  ezces- 
sively  negligent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  Latin 
poetry  of  Petrarch  abounds  witb  faults  of  metre.  His 
eclogues,  many  of  wbicb  are  covert  satires  on  tbe  court 
of  Avignon,  appear  to  me  more  poetical  tban  the  Africa, 
and  are  sometimes  very  beautifully  expressed.  Tbe 
eclogues  of  Boccaccio,  tbougb  by  no  means  indifferent, 
do  not  equal  those  of  Petrarch. 

94.  Mebus,  whom  Tiraboscbi  avowedly  copies,  has 
diligently  collected  the  names,  tbougb  Uttle  johnof 
more  tban  tbe  names,  of  Latin  teachers  at  Flo-  Bavenua. 
rence  in  tbe  fourteenth  century.^  But  among  tbe  earlier 
of  these  there  was  no  good  method  of  instruction,  no 
elegance  of  language.  Tbe  first  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  a  pure  and  graceful  style  was  John  Malpagbino, 
commonly  called  John  of  Bavenna,  one  whom  in  his 
youth  Petrarch  had  loved  as  a  son,  and  who  not  very 
long  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  century  taught  Latin  at  Padua 
and  Florence.'  Tbe  best  scholars  of  tbe  ensuing  age 
were  bis  disciples,  and  among  them  was  Gas-  Gasparin 
)>arin  of  Barziza,  or,  as  generally  called,  of  ofBaraiza. 
Bergamo,  justly  characterised  by  Eicbhom  as  tbe  father 
of  a  pure  and  elegant  Latinity.'  The  distinction  be- 
tween tbe  genuine  Latin  language  and  that  of  the  Lower 
Empire  was  from  this  generally  recognised;  and  tbe 
writers  who  had  been  regarded  as  standards  were  thrown 
away  witb  contempt.  This  is  tbe  proper  era  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  fifteenth  century. 

y  Vita  Traveraari,  p.  348.  ihmi  Petrarch's  Letters,  and  from  Mehna'a 

'  A  life  of  John  Malpoghlno  of  Ra-  Life  of  Traversari,  p.  348.     See  also 

venna  is  the  fiiBt  in  Meiners'  Lebensbe-  Tirabosdii,  ▼.  654. 

•chrelbungen  berilhmter  Manner,  3  vols.  *  Oeachichte  der  Litteratur,  IL  241. 

^rfch,    1795;   bat  it  is  wholly  taken 
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95.  A  few  subjects,  affording  less  extensive  observa- 
tion, we  have  postponed  to  the  next  chapter,  which  will 
contain  the  literature  of  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Notwitlistanding  our  wish  to  preserve 
in  general  a  strict  regard  to  chronology,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  interruptions  of  it  without  intro- 
ducing a  multiplicity  of  transitions  incompatible  with 
any  comprehensive  views ;  and  which,  even  as  it  must 
inevitably  exist  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  likely  to 
diminish  the  pleasure,  and  perhaps  the  advantage,  that 
the  reader  might  derive  from  i^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OK  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1400  TO  1440. 


Oaltivation  of  Latin  in  Italy — Revival  of  Greek  literature  —  Veatigeii  of  it  during 
the  Middle  Ages— It  is  tauf^t  by  Chrysoloras— his  Diadples  —  and  by  learned 
Greeks — State  of  Classical  Leanilng  in  other  Farts  of  Europe — Physical  Sciences 
— Mathematics — Medidne  and  Anatomy — Poetry  in  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land—  FormatkHi  of  new  Laws  of  Taste  in  Middle  Ages — Their  Principles— 
Ronumoes — Religions  Opinions. 

1.  GiNGU^N^  lias  well  observed,  that  ilie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury left  Italy  in  the  possession  of  the  writings 
of  three  great  masters  of  a  language  formed  and  dassi^ 
polished  by  them,  and  of  a  strong  relish  for  {{J^JJ™* 
classical  learning.    But  this  soon  became  the 
absorbing  passion — fortunately,  no  doubt,  in  the  result, 
as  the  same  author  has  elsewhere  said,  since  all  the  exer- 
tions of  an  age  were  required  to  explore  the  rich  mine  of 
antiquity  and  fix  the  standard  of  taste  and  purity  for 
succeeding  generations.     The  ardour  for  classical  studies 
grew  stronger  every  day.    To  write  Latin  correctly,  to 
understand  the  allusions  of  the  best  authors,  to  learn  the 
rudiments  at  least  of  Greek,  were  the  objects  of  everj'^ 
cultivated  mind. 

2.  The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  age  of  Foggio  Bracciolini,  Poggio 
which  it  expresses  not  very  insiccurately  as  to  Braccioiini. 
his  literary  life,  since  he  was  bom  in  1381  and  died  in 
1459;  but  it  seems  to  involve  too  high  a  compliment. 
The  chief  merit  of  Fo^io  was  his  diligence,  aided  by 
good  fortune,  in  recovering  lost  works  of  Boman  litera- 
ture that  lay  mouldering  in  the  repositories  of  convents. 
Hence  we  owe  to  this  one  man  eight  orations  of  Cicero, 
a  complete  Quintilian,  Columella,  part  of  Lucretius, 
three  books  of  Yalerius  Flaccus,  Silius  Italicus,  Ammi 
anus  Marcellinus,  Tertullian,  and  several  less  important 
writers ;  twelve  comedies  of  Flautus  were  also  recovered 
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in  Germany  through  his  directions.'  Poggio,  besides 
this,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for 
his  time,  and  still  greater  sense  and  spirit  as  a  writer, 
though  he  never  reached  a  very  correct  or  elegant  style* 
And  this  applies  to  all  those  who  wrote  before  the  year 
1440,  with  ihe  single  exception  of  Gasparin — ^to  Coluccio 
Salutato,  Guarino  of  Verona,  and  even  Leonard  Aretin.' 
Nor  is  this  any  disparagement  to  their  abilities  and 

"  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio ;  Tlra-  him  to  Valla.  Pnnlns  Gorteslos  seems 
boschi;  Coraiani ;  Roscoe's  Lorenzo^  not  much  to  dilTer  from  Erasmus  about 
ch.  1.  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  La-  Poggio,  thoi^  be  is  more  severe  on 
Una  medisB  et  inflms   ntatis,  gives  a    Valla. 

list  not  quite  the  same ;  but  Poggio's  It  should  be  added,  that  Tcmelli's  notes 
own  authority  must  be  the  best.  The  on  the  life  of  Poggio  are  useful ;  among 
work  first  above  quoted  is  for  the  lite-  other  things,  he  points  out  that  Poggio 
nuy  history  of  Italy  in  the  earlier  half  did  not  learn  Greek  of  ^^^t«i^nl1Al  Chry- 
of  the  fifteenth  century  what  Roscoe's  scleras,  as  aU  writers  cm  this  part  of 
Lorenzo  is  for  the  latter.  Oingu^n^  has  literary  histoiy  had  hitherto  supposed, 
not  added  much  to  what  these  English  but  about  1423,  when  he  was  turned  of 
authors  and  Tiraboschi  had  furnished.        forty. 

b  Mr.  Shepherd  has  Judged  Poggio  a  <^  Coluccio  Salutato  belongs  to  the 
little  favourably,  as  became  a  bio-  fourteenth  century,  and  was  deemed  one 
grapher,  but  wiUi  sense  and  discrimina-  of  its  greatest  ornaments  in  learning, 
tion.  His  Italian  translator,  Tonelli  Ma  a  dir  vero,  says  Tiraboschi,  who  ad- 
(Firense,  1825),  goes  much  beyond  the  mils  his  extensive  erudition,  relatively 
mark  in  extolling  Poggio  above  aU  his  to  his  age,  bench^  lo  sUl  dl  Coluccio 
contemporaries,  and  praising  his  ••  vastis-  abbia  non  rare  volte  energia  e  forsa 
sima  erudizioue  "  in  the  strain  of  hyper-  maggiore  che  quelle  della  maggior  parti 
bole  too  familiar  to  Italians.  This  vast  degll  altri  scrittori  di  quesd  tempi,  h 
learning,  even  for  that  time,  Poggio  did  certo  perb,  che  tanto  h  diverse  da  quelle 
not  possess:  we  have  no  reason  to  be-  di  Cicerone  nella  prosa,  e  ne'  versi  da 
lieve  him  equal  to  Gnarino,  Fllelfo,  or  quel  diViigiUo,quantoappunto^diveiBa 
Traversari,  much  less  to  Valla.  Erasmus  una  scimia  da  un  uoma  v.  637. 
however  was  led  by  his  partiaUty  to  Certesius,  in  the  dialogue  quoted 
Valla  into  seme  iijustlce  towards  Pog-  above,  says  of  Leonaitl  Aretin:  — Hie 
gio,  whom  he  calls  rabula  adeo  indectus,  primus  incendltam  scribendi  consuetu- 
ut  etiamsi  vacaret  obsccenitate,  tamen  dinem  ad  numerosnm  quondam  sonum 
indignus  esset  qui  legeretur,  adeo  autem    inflexit,   et   attuUt  hominibus    noetris 

obscoBnus,  ut  etiamsi  doctissimus  esset,    aliquid  certe  splendidius Et  ego 

tamen  esset  a  viris  bonis  r^icieudus.  video  hunc  nondum  satis  esse  limatum, 
Epist.  ciU.  This  is  said  toe  hastily;  nee  delicatiori  fiastidio  toleraWlem.  At-* 
but  in  his  CIceronianus,  where  we  have  qui  dialegi  Joannis  Ravennatis  vix  semel 
his  deliberate  judgment,  he  appreciates  leguntur,  et  Celucdi  Epistol«,  quie  tum 
Poggio  mere  exactly.  After  one  of  the  in  honore  erant,  non  apparent ;  sed 
interlocutors  has  called  him  vivldaa  cu-  BoccaccU  Genealoglam  legimus,  utilem 
iusdam  eloquenU»  virum,  the  other  re-  illam  quidem,  sed  non  tamen  cum  Pe- 
plies:  Naturae  satis  erat,  artis  et  era-  trarchie  ingenio  conferandam.  At  non 
ditionis  non  multum;  interim  impuro  videtis  quantum  his  omnibus  desit?  p. 
sermonis  fluxu,  si  Laurentlo  ValUe  12.  Of  Guarino  he  says  afterwards  — 
credimus.  Bebel,  a  German  of  some  Genus  tamen  dicendl  incondnnum  ad- 
learning,  rather  older  Uian  Erasmus,  in  medum  est  et  salebrosum;  utitur  pie- 
a  letter  quoted  by  Blount  (Censura  rumque  imprudens  verbis  poeticis  quod 
Auctorum  in  Poggio),  praises  Poggio  est  maxime  vitiosum ;  sed  magis  'est  in 
vuiy  highly  for  his  style,  and  prefers    eo  suocus,  quam  color  laudandus.    Ma 
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indnstiy.   They  bad  neither  grammars  nor  dictionaries,  in 
which  the  purest  Latinity  was  distinguishable  ,   .      . 
from  the  worst;   they  had  to  unlearn  a  bar-  ofttutage 
barous  jargon,   made  up  with  scraps  of  the  *^<**ff«rent. 
Vulgate  and  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  pervades  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
resorting  to  purer  models,  from  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  their  general  incor- 
rectness, which  it  required  much  attention  to  set  right. 
Grasparin  of  Barziza  took  the  right  course,  by  incessantly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Cicero,  and  thus  by  long  habit 
.gained  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  in  the  use  of 
language,  which  no  secondary  means  at  that  time  could 
have  given  him. 

3.  This  writer,  often  called  Gasparin  of  Bergamo,  his 
own  birthplace  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  chuparin 
that  city,  was  bom  about  1370,  and  began  to  of  i£«i«a. 
teach  before  the  close  of  the  century.  He  was  transferred 
to  Padua  by  the  senate  of  Venice  in  1407,  and  in  1410 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  to 
Milan,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1431.  Gas- 
parin had  here  the  good  fortune  to  find  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  to  restore  the  text  of  Quintilian  by  the  help  of  the 
manuscript  brought  from  St.  Gall  by  Poggio,  and  another 
found  in  Italy  by  Leonard  Aretin.  Hib  fame  as  a  writer 
was  acquired  at  Padua,  and  founded  on  his  diligent  study 
of  Cicero. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  Gasparin  without 
perceiving  that  he  is  quite  of  another  order  of  Merits  of 
scholars  from  his  predecessors.  He  is  truly  w««tyie. 
Ciceronian  in  his  turn  of  phrases  and  structure  of  sen- 
tences, which  never  end  awkwardly,  or  with  a  wrong 
arrangement  of  words,  as  is  habitual  with  his  contem- 
poraries. Inexact  expressions  may  of  course  be  found, 
out  they  do  not  seem  gross  or  numerous.  Among  hip 
works  are  several  orations  which  probably  were  actually 
delivered ;  they  are  the  earliest  models  of  that  classical 
declamation  which  became  so  usual  afterwards,  and  are 
elegant,  if  not  very  forcible.  His  Epistolee  ad  Exer- 
citationem  accommodatas  wa^  the  first  book  printed  at 
Paris*     It  contains  a  series  of  exercises  for  his  pupils, 

moria  teneo,  quendam  familiarem  memn    son  consnlniase,  si  nihil  unquam  scrip* 
foliiam  dicere,  melius-  Guarinum  fam»    slieet   p.  14. 
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probably  for  the  sake  of  double  translation,  and  merely' 
designed  to  exemplify  Latin  idioms.*^ 

6.  If  Gasparin  was  tbe  best  writer  of  this  generation, 
victoTin  ^®  ^ost  accomplished  instructor  was  Victorin 
Qf  Feitre.  of  Feltre,  to  whom  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  en- 
trusted the  education  of  his  own  children.  Many  of  the 
Italian  nobility  and  some  distinguished  scholars  were 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  Victorin  in  that  city ;  and, 
in  a  very  corrupt  age,  he  was  still  more  zealous  for  their 
moral  than  their  literary  improyement.  A  pleasing  ac- 
count of  his  method  of  discipline  will  be  found  in  Tira- 
bosohi,  or  more  fully  in  Comiani,  from  a  life  written  by 
one  of  Victorin's  pupils  named  Prendilacqua.*  *'  It  could 
hardly  be  believed,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  that  in  an  age  of 
such  rude  manners  a  model  of  such  perfect  education 
could  be  foimd :  if  all  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  is 
entrusted  would  make  it  theirs,  what  ample  and  ricli 
fruits  they  would  derive  from  their  labours!"  The 
learning  of  Victorin  was  extensive ;  he  possessed  a  mode- 
rate library,  and,  rigidly  demanding  a  minute  exactness . 
from  his  pupils  in  their  interpretation  of  ancient  authors 
as  well  as  in  their  own  compositions,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  propriety  in  style  which  the  next  age  was  to  display, 
Traversari  visited  the  school  of  Victorin,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  regard,  in  1433 ;  it  had  then  been  for 
some  years  established/  No  writings  of  Victorin  have 
been  preserved. 

6.  Among  the  writers  of  these  forty  years,  after  Gas- 
Uanaxd    parin  of  Bergamo,  we  may  probably  assign  the 
AreUn.      highest  place  in  politeness  of  style  to  Leonardo 
Bruni,  more  commonly  called  Aretino,  from  his  birth- 
place, Aiezzo.     "  He  was  the  firet,"  says  Faulus  Corte- 


4  Morhof,  who  says,  primns  in  Italia  did  he  possess  a  Llvy,  Int  was  In  treaty 

aliquid  balbntire  coeplt  Oasparinus,  had  for  one.    Epist,  p.  aoo,  aj>.  1415* 

probably  never  seen  his  writhigs,  wMch  *  Tiraboschi,  viL  306 ;   Comiani,   ii. 

are  a  great  deal  better  in  point  of  Ian-  53 ;  Heeren,  p.  235.    He  is  also  men* 

gnage  than  his  owiu  Cortesius,  however,  tioned  with  mnch  praise  for  his  mode  of 

blames  Gasparin  for  too  elaborate  a  education,  by  his  Mend  Ambrogio  Tra- 

■tyle ;    nlmia  cora  attennabat   oratio-  versari,  a  passage  from  whose  Hodcepo- 

nem.  rtcon  will  be  found  in  Heeren,  p.  337. 

He  onoe  uses  a  Greek  word  In  his  Victorin  died  in  1447,  and  was  buried 

letters;  what  he  knew  of  the  langoage  at  the  public  expense,  his  liberality  in 

does  not  otherwifld  appear;  but  he  might  giving  gratuitous  instmctton  to  the  pool 

have  heard  Guailno  at  Venice.    He  had  having  left  him  so, 

not  seen  Pliny's  Natural  History,  nor  '  Mehus.  p.  42] 
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sius,  '*  who  replaced  the  mde  stmcture  of  periods  by  some 
degree  of  rhythm,  and  introduced  our  conntrymen  to 
something  more  brilliant  than  they  had  known  before* 
though  even  he  is  not  quite  as  polished  aa  a  fastidious 
delicacy  would  require."  Aretin's  History  of  the  Goths, 
'Jirhich,  though  he  is  silent  on  the  obligation,  is  chiefly 
translated  from  Frocopius,  x)asses  for  his  best  work.  In 
the  constellation  of  scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favour  in  the  palace  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Leonard  Aretin 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one  of  the  six  illustrious 
dead  who  repose  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.« 

?•  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  event  in  literary 
history — ^the  resuscitation  of  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Italy.    During  the  whole  oreekian- 
course  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  scattered  ^^^ 
instances  of  scholars  in  the  west  of  Europe,  who 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek — to  what  extent 
it  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  determine.     In  the 
earlier  and  darker  period  we  begin  with  a  re-  Eariv 
markable  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  of  ^^Jj^g 
our  own    ecclesiastical  history.     The  infant  of  Europe. 
Anglo-Saxon  churches,  desirous  to  give  a  national  form 
to  their  hierarchy,  solicited  the  pope  Yitalian  to  place  a 
primate  at  their  head.    He  made  choice  of  Theodore, 
who  not  only  brought  to  England  a  store  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts, but,  through  the  means  of  his  followers,  imparted 
a  knowledge  of  it  to  some  of  our  countrymen,     Bede, 
haK  a  centurj'  afterwards,  tells  us,  of  course  very  hyper- 
bolically,  that  tliere  were  still  surviving  disciples  of  Theo- 
dore and  Adrian  who  understood  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  as  well  as  their  own.**    From  these  he  derived, 

S  Madame  de  StaSl  nnfortonately  con-  tested  still  better  by  many  proofs  which 

founded  this  respectable  scholar,  in  her  his  own  works  contain.     Aldbelm  was 

Corimie,  with  Pietro  Aretino.    1  remem-  also  a  Greek  scholar.    See  Wright's  Bio- 

ber  well  that  Ugo  Foeoolo  could  never  grai^i.  literaria,  ^oL  L  p.  40,  51,  275. 

contain  his  wrath  against  her  for  this  Bnt  when  Mr.  W.  adds,  '*  We   might 

— <«*«if«*  bring  many  passages    together  which 

h  Hist  EcdeSn  1.  v.  c.  2.  Usque  hodie  seem  almost  to  prove  that  Uomer  con- 

■npersunt  ex  eomm  disdpuUs,  qui  Lac  tinued  to  be  read  in  the  schools  till  the 

ttnam  Grascamque  Hngnam  eque  ac  pro-  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,"  I  must 

priam  In  qua  nati  sunt,  nomnt    Bede's  withhold  my  assent   till   the  passages 

own  knowledge  of  Greek  is  attested  by  have  been  both  produced  and  well  sifted, 

bis  biographer  Cnthbert;  praaterLatinam  —1847.] 
ttiam  Gmcam  oomparaverat.  A  manuscript  in  ttie  British  Museum 

[BedA'a  acquaintance  with  Greek  is  at-  (Cotton,  Galba,  1. 18)  it  of  some  impon" 
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no  doubt,  his  own  knowledge,  which  may  not  have  been 
extensive ;  but  we  cannot  expect  more,  in  such  very 
un&vourable  circumstances,  than  a  superficial  progress 
in  so  difficult  a  study.  It  is  probable  that  the  lessons  ol 
Theodore's  disciples  were  not  forgotten  in  the  British 
and  Irish  monasteries.  Alcuin  has  had  credit,  with  no 
small  likelihood,  if  not  on  positive  authority,  for  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  ;^  and  as  he,  and  perhaps  others 
ftom.  these  islands,  were  active  in  aiding  the  efforts  of 
('harlemagne  for  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  slight 
tincture  of  Greek  which  we  find  in  the  schools  founded 
Under  ^7  ^^^  emperor  may  have  been  derived  from 
cJMTie-  their  instruction.  It  is,  however,  an  equally 
SSdhu  probable  hypothesis  that  it  was  communicated 
8ttooefl«>rs.  yyy  Qreek  teachers,  whom  it  was  easy  to  procure. 
Charlemagne  himself,  according  to  Eginhard,  could  read 
though  he  could  not  speak  the  Greek  language.  Thegan 
reports  the  very  same,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  6f  Louis 
the  Debonair.*  The  former  certainly  intended  that  it 
should  be  taught  in  some  of  his  schools ; "  and  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  in  their  long  and  laborious  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  have  enumerated  as  many  as 
seventeen  persons  within  France,  or  at  least  the  do- 
minions of  the  Carlovingian  house,  to  whom  they  ascribe, 

ance  in  relation  to  this,  if  it  be  truly  I  donbt  much  whether  Thomas  Aqninas 

referred  to  the  eighth  centary.    It  con-  could  read  Aristotle  in  the  originaL— > 

tains  the  Lord's  Pnyer  in  Greek,  written  1853.] 

in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  and  appean  k  The  paasages  will  be  foond  in  Eicb- 

to  have  beloi^^  to  some  one  of  the  horn,  Allg.  Gesch.  IL  265  and  290.    That 

name  of  Athelstan.    Ur.  Turner  (Hist  oonoeming  Charlemagne  is  quoted  in 

of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  UL  p.  396)   has  many  other  books.    Eginhard  says,  in 

taken  notice   of  this  manuscript,  but  the  same  place,  that  Charles  prayed  in 

without  mentioning  its  antiquity.    The  Latin  as  readily  as  in  his  own  language ; 

manner  in  which  the  words  are  divided  and  Thegan,  that  LooJs  oould  speak 

shows  a  perfect  ignorance  of  Greek  in  Latin  perfectiy. 

ttie  writer;  but  the  Saxon  is  curious  in  ^  Osnabmg  has  generally  been  named 

another  respect,  as  it  proves  the  pronun-  as  the  place  where  Charlemagne  pecu* 

dation  of  Greek  in  the  eighth  century  to  liarly  designed  that  Greek  should  be  cul* 

have  been  modem  or  Bomaic,  and  not  tivated.    It  seems,  however,  on  oonai- 

what  we  hold  to  be  ancient  dering  the  passage  in  the  Gapitolarles 

i  G'tftait  un  homme  habile  dans  le  usually  quoted  (Baluze,  iL  419),  to  have 

Orec  oomme  dans  le  Latin.    Hist.  litt  been  only  one  out  of  many.    Eidihom 

de  la  Fr.  iv.  8.  thinks  that  the  existence  of  a  Greek 

[H.  Jourdain  observes  that  Thomas  school  at  Osnabrug  is  doubtful,  but  that 

Aquinas  understood  Greek,  and  that  he  there  is  more   evidence  in  ftvour  of 

criticises  the  translations  of  Aristotle.  Saltabuig  and  Ratisbon.     AUg.  Geecta. 

Recherches  Critiques,  p.  393.    But  we  der  Cnltur,  iL  383.    The  words  of  fh« 

ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  Capitulary  are, GrsBcasetLatinasSdiolai 

pwitloii  without  examining  the  proofs,  in  perpetuum  manere  anUnavimos. 
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on  the  anthority  of  contemporaries,  a  portion  of  tbis 
learning."  These  were  all  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Charlemagne,  except  the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  John 
Scotus  Erigena.  It  is  not  necessary  by  any  means  to 
suppose  that  he  had  acquired  by  travel  the  Greek  tongne^ 
which  he  possessed  sufficiently  to  translate,  though  very 
indifTeren^y,  the  works  attributed  in  that  age  to  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite.**  Most  writers  of  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  the  Benedictines,  make  use  of  some  Greek 
words.  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  £unous  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Bheims,  who  censures  his  nephew  Hincmar 
of  Laon  for  doing  this  affectedly,  that  glossaries,  from 
which  they  picked  those  exotic  flowers,  were  alieady  in 
use.  Such  a  glossary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  compiled  under 
Charles  the  Bald  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Laon,  was, 
at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  la  France,  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.'''  We  may  Ihus  per- 
ceive the  means  of  giving  the  air  of  more  learning  uian 
was  actually  possessed,  and  are  not  to  infer  from  thes^ 
sprinklings  of  Greek  in  mediaeval  writings,  whether  in 
their  proper  characters  or  Latinised,  which  is  much  more 
frequent,  that  the  poets  and  pro&ne  or  even  ecclesiastical 
writers  were  accessible  in  a  French  or  English  monastery. 
Neither  of  the  Hincmars  seems  to  have  understood  the 
Greek  language ;  and  Tiraboschi  admits  that  he  cannot 
assert  any  Italian  writer  of  the  ninth  century  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.** 

8.  The  tenth  century  famishes  not  quite  so  many 
proofs  of  Greek  scholardup.     It  was,  however, 
studied  by  some  brethren  in  the  abbey  of  St.   tenth^nd 
Gall,  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  for  those  times,  ^®^^ 
and  the  library  of  which,  it  is  said,  still  bears 
witness,  in  its  copious  collection  of  manuscripts,  to  the 
early  intercourse  between  the  scholars  of  Ireland  and 
those  of  the  Continent.      Baldric,  bishop  of  Utrecht,' 

"  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  v.  oentory,  throQf^   CharlemagDe's  exer 

tsanoy  had  commenced  this  enamera>  tions,  than  for  five  hundred  years  after 

tkm   in   his   excellent  treatise  on  the  wards,  il.  367. 

■diools  of  Charlemagne ;  but  he  has  not  **  Eichhom,  ii.  237 ;  Bmcker ;  Guiiot 

carried  it  quite  so  &r.    See,  too,  Eich-  P  Hist  litt  de  la  France.  toL  It.  , 

bom,  Allg.  Gesch.  ii.  490;  and  Gesch.  Ducange,  pmf.  in  Glossar.  p.  40. 

der  Litt  i.  824.    Meiners  thinks  that  i  lit  206. 

Greek  was  better  known  in  the  ninth  '  Baldric  lived  under  HeutytiM  Fowler. 
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Bruno  of  Cologne,  and  Gerbert,  besides  a  few  more  whom 
the  historians  of  St.  Manr  record,  possessed  a  tolerable 
acquaintanoe  with  the  Greek  language.    They  mention 
a  &ct  that  throws  light  on  the  means  by  which  it  might 
occasionally  be  learned.     Some  natives  of  that  country, 
doubtless  expatriated  catholics,  took  refuge  in  the  diocese 
of  Toul,  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  not  long 
before  1000.    They  formed  separate  societies,  performing 
divine  service  in  their  own  lax^guage,  and  with  their  own 
rites.'    It  is  probable,  the  Benedictines  observe,  that 
Humbert,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  acquired  from  them  that 
knowledge  of  the  language  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself  in  controversy  with  their  countrymen.*     This 
great  schism  of  the  church,  which  the  Latins  deeply  felt, 
might  induce  some  to  study  a  language  from  which  €Jone 
they  could  derive  authorities  in  disputation  with  these 
antagonists.    But  it  had  also  the  more  unequivocal  effect 
of  drawing  to  the  west  some  of  those  Greeks  who  main- 
tained their  communion  wi&  the  church  of  Eome.     The 
emigration  of  these  into  the  diocese  of  Toul  is  not  a  single 
fact  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  probably  recorded  from  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  their  living  in  community. 
We  find  from  a  passage  in  Heric,  a  prelate  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  this  had  already  begun — at  the 
commencement,  in  fact,  of  the  great  schism."    Greek 
bishops  and  Greek  monks  are  mentioned  as  settlers  in 
France  during  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
This  was  especially  in  Normandy,  under  the  protection 
of  Eichard  II.,  who  died  in  1028.     Even  monks  from 
Mount  Sinai  came  to  Bouen  to  share  in  his  liberality/ 
The  Benedictines  ascribe  the  preservation  of  some  taste 
for  the  Greek  and  Oriental  tongues  to  these  strangers. 
The  list,  however,  of  the  learned  in  them  is  very  short, 
considering  the  erudition  of  these  fathers,  and  their  dis- 
position to  make  the  most  of  all  they  met  with.     Greek 

His  biographer  njrs :— Nnllmn  foitstn-  et  alibi.    A  Greek  manoacript  in  the 

dionixn  liberallum  geniu  in  omnl  Oraeca  Royal  Idbrary  at  Paris,  containing  the 

et  LaUna  eloquentia  qnod  ingenil  sui  Liturgy  according  to  the  Greek  ritual, 

▼ivacitatem  aufugeret    Launoy,  p.  117  {  was  written  in  1022,  by  a  monk  named 

Hist  Utt  yi.  60.  Belie  (they  do  not  give  the  Latin  name). 

*  YoL  vL  p^  6T.  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  Normandy, 

*  VoL  viL  p.  628.  If  this  stands  for  Eliaa»  he  was  prcVably 
"  Dncange,  praa&t  in  Gloesar..  p.  4L  a  Greek  \fj  tnrth. 

s  Hist.  Litt  de  U  France,  vlL  69. 124 
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books  are  mentioned  in  the  few  libraries  of  which  wo 
read  in  the  eleventh  century.'^ 

9*  The  number  of  Greek  scholars  seems  not  much 
more  considerable  in  the  twelfth  century,  not-  in  the 
withstanding  the  general  improvement  of  that  tweifUu 
age.  The  Benedictines  reckon  about  ten  names,  among 
which  we  do  not  find  that  of  Bernard.*  They  are  inclined 
also  to  deny  the  pretensions  of  Abelard ; "  but,  as  that 
great  man  finds  a  very  hostile  tribunal  in  these  fathers^ 
we  may  pause  about  this,  especially  as  they  acknowledge 
Eloise  to  have  imderstood  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  She  established  a  Greek  mass  for  Whitsun-» 
day  in  the  Paraclete  convent,  which  was  sung  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  Greek  missal  in  Latin  cha* 
racters  was  still  preserved  there.^  Heeren  speaks  more 
favourably  of  Abelard's  learning,  who  translated  passages 
from  Plato."  The  pretensions  of  John  of  Salisbury  are 
slighter ;  he  seems  proud  of  his  Greek,  but  betrays  gross 
ignorance  in  etymology.** 

10.  The  thirteenth  century  was  a  more  inauspicious 
period  for  learning ;  yet  here  we  can  boast  not  in  the 
only  of  John  Basing,  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  thirteenth* 
who  returned  from  Athens  about  1240,  laden,  if  we  are 
bound  to  believe  this  literally,  with  Greek  books,  but  of 
Eoger  Bacon  and  Kobert  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  admitted  that  Bacon  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek ;  and  it  appears  by  a  passage  in  Matthew  Paris 
that  a  Greek  priest  who  had  obtained  a  benefice  at  St. 
Alban's  gave  such  assistance  to  Grostete  as  enabled  him 
to  translate  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  into 


7  HisL  Litt  de  la  France,  viL  p.  48.  fv.  p.  687,  or  Introdnction  auz  CEnvres 
'  Id.,  p.  94,  151.  Macarius,  abbot  of  d' Abelard,  in  Dociunens  In^its,  p.  44. 
St.  Fleuiy,  is  said  to  have  compiled  a  Abelard  only  says  of  her,  that  ^e  was 
Oreek  lexicon,  which  has  been  several  Graecss  non  expers  literaturaa;  after- 
times  printed  under  the  name  of  Beatus  wards,  indeed,  he  nses  the  words,  peri* 
Benedictns.  [It  is  one  of  the  glossaries  tiam  adepta.— 1847.] 
which  foDow  the  Thesaurus  of  Henry  b  Id.  xiL  642. 

St^hens.  Journal  desSavans,  May,  1 829.  ^  P.  204.    His  Oreek  was,  no  doubt, 

— 1842.]  rather  scanty,  and  not  sufBcient  to  givo 

*  Hist  JAtt.  de  la  Fhtnce,  xiL  147.  him  an  insight  into  ancient  philosophy; 

[Mr.  Oonsin,  who  has  paid  more  atten-  in  fust,  if  his  learning  had  been  greato*, 

tton  than  any  one  to  the  writings  of  he  could  only  read  such  manuscripts  as 

Abelani,  thinks  tbat  he  was  ^orant  of  fell  into  his  hands;  and  there  were  mf 

Gredc  beyond  a  .few  words;  probably  few  then  in  Fiance.    Videsux>ra. 

Eloise  had  not  much  surpassed  her  pre-  d  ibid.    John  derives  analytics  Aroaa 

flsptor.    FhigmeDS  Fhilosophiques,  vol.  dv&andAc^ic. 
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Latin.*  This  is  a  confirmatioii  of  what  has  been  sng 
jested  above  as  the  probable  means  by  which  a  know- 
&dge  of  that  language,  in  the  total  deficiency  of  scholastic 
education,  was  occasionally  imparted  to  persons  of  unr 
usual  zeal  for  learning.  And  it  leads  us  to  another 
reflection,  that  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  when  we  find  it 
asserted  of  a  mediaeval  theologian  like  Grost^te,  we  are 
not  to  understand  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  classical 
authors  who  were  latent  in  Eastern  monasteries,  but  the 
power  of  reading  some  petty  treatise  of  the  fathers,  or, 
as  in  this  instance,  an  apocryphal  legend,  or  at  best 
perhaps  some  of  the  later  commentators  on  Aristotle. 
Ghx>stete  was  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  but  has  had  his 
share  of  applause. 

11.  The  titles  of  mediaeval  works  are  not  unfrequently 
uttte  «p-  taken  from  the  Greek  language,  as  the  Poiy- 
pey^  0'  craticus  and  Metalogicus  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
14th  cen-  or  the  Philobiblon  of  Bichard  Aungerville  of 
*°^'  Bury.     In  this  little  volume,  written  about 

1343,  I  have  counted  five  instances  of  single  Greek 
words.  And,  what  is  more  important,  Aungerville  de- 
clares that  he  had  caused  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars 
to  be  drawn  up  for  students.'  But  we  have  no  other 
record  of  such  grammars.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer 
from  this  passage  that  some  persons,  either  in  France  or 
England,  were  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. And  yet  we  find  nothing  to  corroborate  this 
presumption ;  all  ancient  learning  was  neglected  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  nor  do  I  know  that  one  man  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  except  Aungerville  himself,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  versed  in  Greek  during  that  period.  I  can* 
not  speak  positively  as  to  Berchceur,  the  most  learned 
man  in  France.     The  council  of  Vienne,   indeed,  in 

*  Matt  Ftir.,  p.  520.  See  also  Turner's  to  England  by  John  Basing,  it  is  foanded 

History  of  England,  iv.  180.    It  is  said  on  their  subsequent  non  appearance.  We 

In  some  books  that  OrostSte  made  a  find  very  few,  if  any.  Qreek  manuscript 

translation  of  Suidaa.    But  this  is  to  be  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

miderstood  merely  of  a  legendary  story  century. 

found  in  that  writer's  lexicon.    Pegge's  Michael  Scott, "  the  wizsnl  of  dxMded 

Life  of  Orostete,  p.  29L     The  entire  Dune,"  pretended  to  translate  Aristotle; 

work  he  certainly  could  not  have  tran»>  but  is  chaiiged  with  having  appronrtated 

lated,  nor  is  it  at  all  credible  that  he  had  the  labours  of  one  Andrew,  a  Jew,  aa  tab 

a  copy  of  it    With  re^)ect  to  the  doubt  own.    Meiners,  11.  664. 

1  have  hinted  in  the  text  as  to  the  great  fax. 
■amber  of  manuscripts  said  to  be  brought 
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1311,  bad  ordered  tlie  establishment  of  professors  in 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Cbaldaic,  and  Arabic  langnage^, 
at  Avignon,  and  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  But  this  decree  remained  a 
dead  letter. 

12.  If  we  now  turn  to  Italy,  we  shall  find,  as  is  not 
wonderful,  rather  more  frequent  instances  of  ..      ^ 

.    ^    '  ..,  T    •         1  •  Some  trace* 

acquaintance  with  a  living  language  in  com-  of  Greek  in 
mon  use  with  a  great  neighbouring  people.  ^^^' 
Gradenigo,  in  an  essay  on  this  subject,^  has  endeavoured 
to  refute  what  he  supposes  to  be  tiie  universal  opinion, 
that  the  Greek  tongue  was  first  taught  in  Italy  by  Chry- 
soloras  and  Guarino  at  the  end  of  the  fo^irteentii  century ; 
contending  that,  from  the  eleventh  inclusive,  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  persons  conversant  with  it ;  be- 
sides the  evidence  afforded  by  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters  fotmd  in  some  churches,  by  the  use  of  Greek 
psalters  and  other  liturgical  ofi&ces,  by  the  employment 
of  Greek  painters  in  churches,  and  by  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries.  The  latter  pre- 
sumptions have  in  fact  considerable  weight ;  and  those 
who  should  contend  for  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  language,  oral  as  well  as  written,  in  Italy,  would 
go  too  far.  The  particular  instances  brought  forward  by 
Gradenigo  are  about  thirty.  Of  these  the  first  is  Papias, 
who  has  quoted  five  lines  of  Hesiod.^  Lanfranc  had 
also  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language.' 
Peter  Lombard,  in  his  Liber  Sententiarum,  the  sys- 
tematic basis  of  scholajstic  theology,  introduces  many 
Greek  words,  and  explains  them  rightly.*^  But  this  list 
is  not  very  long ;  and  when  we  find  the  surname  Bifarius 
given  to  one  Ambrose  of  Bei^amo  in  the  eleventh 
century,  on  account  of  his  capacity  of  speaking  both 
languages,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  accomplishment 
was  somewhat  rare.  Mehus,  in  his  very  learned  life  of 
Traversari,  has  mentioned  two  or  three  names,  among 
whom  is  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  (not  indeed  strictly 
an  Italian),  that  do  not  appear  in  Gradenigo.""     But 

8  Bagiooamento  Istorico-critico  sopra  rable  Latin  verse. 

la  Litteratora  Greco-Italiaoa.    Brescia^  i  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  vil.  144. 

1769.  k  Meiners,  ill.  11. 

h  P.  31.    These  are  very  corruptly  ™  P.  166, 217,  *c.  Add  to  these  autho* 

given,  through  the  fault  of  a  transcriber ;  rities,  Muratori,  dissert  44 ;  Brucker,  iil. 

for  Piipiaa  bai»  translated  them  into  tole-  644,  647 ;  Tiraboschi,  v.  393. 

VOT..  I.  W 
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Tirabosclii  conceives,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  latter 
has  inserted  some  on  insufficient  grounds.  Christine  of 
Pisa  is  mentioned,  I  think,  by  neither;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  astronomer,  bnt  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  Y .  of  France,  and  was  the  most  accomplished 
literary  lady  of  that  age." 

13.  The  intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  west  of 

Europe,  occasioned  by  commerce  and  by  the 
rfS^^*^  crusades,  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  Utera- 
{«n8^«eB      ture.    For,  besides  the  general  indifference  to 

it  in  those  classes  of  society  which  were  thus 
brought  into  some  degree  of  contact  with  the  Eastern 
Empire,  we  must  remember  that,  although  Greek,  even 
to  tiie  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  was 
a  living  language  in  that  city,  spoken  by  the  superior 
ranks  of  both  sexes  with  tolerable  purity,  it  had  dege- 
nerated among  the  common  people,  and  almost  univers- 
ally among  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  and  islands, 
into  that  corrupt  form,  or  rather  new  language,  which 
we  call  Bomaic.*"  The  progress  of  this  innovation  went 
on  by  steps  very  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Latin 
was  transformed  in  the  West,  though  it  was  not  so  rapid 
or  complete.  A  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
quoted  by  Bu  Cange  from  llie  Boyal  Library  at  Paris, 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  written  specimen  of  the  modem 
Greek  that  has  been  produced ;  but  the  oral  change  had 
been  gradually  going  forward  for  several  preceding 
centuries.^ 

14.  The  Byzantine  literature  was  chiefly  valuable  by 
illustrating,  or  preserving  in  fragments,  the  historiaiis, 

"  TlntboKhl,  ▼.  388,  ▼ouches  for  Chris-  done  at  Rhodes.    I  quote  this  to  remove 

tine's  knowledjee  of  Greek.    She  was  a  any  difficulty  that  others  may  feel,  for  1 

good  poetess  in  French,  and  altogether  believe  the  Romaic  Greek  is  mach  older, 

a  very  remarkable  person.  The  progress  of  corruption  in  Greek  is 

**  Fllelfo  says,  in  one  of  his  q)istles,  sketched  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  voi. 

dated  1441,  that  the  language  spoken  in  xzii.,  probably  by  the  pen  of  the  ^ahop 

Peloponnesus  "  adeo  est  depravata,  ut  of  London.     Its  i^ymptoms  were  very 

nihil  omniho  sapiat  priscsB  illius  et  elo-  similar  to  those  of  Latin  in  the  West— 

quentissimie  GrsBciae."     At  Gonstantt*  abbreviatioii  of  words,  and  indifference 

nople  the  case  was  better;  "  viri  erudltl  to  right  inflexions.  See  also  Gol.  Leake's 

sunt  nonnulli,  et  cnlti  mores,  et  sermo  Researdies  in  the  jtforea.     Enstathius 

etiam  nltidus."    In  a  letter  of  Goluodo  has  many  Romaic  words;  yet  no  (oie 

Salutato,  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  in  the  twelfth  eentuiy  had  more  Icam* 

century,  he  says  that  Pluta^^h  had  been  ing. 

tnnslated  de  Graeco  in  brecom  vulgare.  P  Dn  Cange,  prafatio  in  Gloesariur 

Ki'iiia,  p.  294     This  seems  to  have  been  media  et  infims9  GraMdutia 
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philosophers,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. Constantinople  and  her  empire  pro-  fjbaxhcteTiA 
duced  abundantly  men  of  erudition,  but  few  of  Byzantiiie 
genius  or  of  taste.  But  this  erudition  was  now  !**«'»*»"• 
rapidly  on  the  decline.  No  one  was  left  in  Greece, 
accordii^  to  Petrarch,  after  the  death  of  Leontius  Pilatus, 
who  xmderstood  Homer ;  words  not,  perhaps,  to  \)e  liter* 
ally  taken,  but  expressive  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
their  general  indifference  to  the  poet ;  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  some  ancient  authors,  whom  we  should 
most  desire  to  recover,  especially  the  lyric  poets  of  the 
Doric  and  iBolic  dialects,  have  perished,  because  they 
had  become  luiintelligible  to  the  transcribers  of  the 
Lower  Empire ;  though  this  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
the  scrupulousness  of  the  clergy.  An  absorbing  fond- 
ness for  theological  subtilties,  far  more  trifling  among 
the  Greeks  than  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  conspired  to 
produce  a  neglect  of  studies  so  remote  as  heathen  poetry. 
Aurispa  tells  Ambrogio  Traversari  that  he  found  they 
cared  little  about  profane  literature.  Nor  had  the  Greek 
learning  ever  recovered  the  blow  that  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  and  llie  esta- 
blishment for  sixty  years  of  a  Latin  and  illiterate  dynasty, 
inflicted  upon  it.*^  We  trace  many  classical  authors  to 
that  period,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  later,  and  the 
compilations  of  ancient  history  by  industrious  Byzan- 
tines came  to  an  end.  Meantime  the  language,  where 
best  preserved,  had  long  lost  the  delicacy  and  precision 
of  its  syntax ;  the  true  meaning  of  the  tenses,  moods,  and 
voices  of  the  verb  was  overlooked  or  guessed  at ;  a  kind 
of  Latinism,  or  something  at  least  not  ancient  in  struc- 
ture and  rhythm,  shows  itself  in  their  poetry ;  and  this 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  once  beautiful  language  is 
unfortunately  too  manifest  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek 
exiles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  groundwork  of  classical  education  in  Europe. 

16.  We  now  come  to  the  proper  period  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Greek  learning.     In  the  year  1339,  p^^_j^ 
Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  but  long  resi-  and  Boo 
dent  in  Greece,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most  g^^**™ 
learned  men  of  that  age,  was  entrusted  by  the 

^  An  enmneration— and  it  is  a  long  one    this  time  will  be  fonnd  In  Heeren,  p.  126 
—of  the  Greek  books  not  whollj  lost  till    and  also  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Croisadira. 
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emperor  Cantaouzenufi  with  a  mission  to  Italy/  Pe- 
trarch,  in  1342,  as  Tiraboschi  fixes  the  time,  endea- 
voured to  learn  Greek  from  him,  but  found  the  task  too 
arduous,  or  rather  had  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  it.*  Boccaccio,  some  years  afterwards,  sue* 
ceeded  better  with  the  help  of  Leontius  PUatus,  a  Cala- 
brian  also  by  birth,*  who  made  a  prose  translation  of 
Homer  for  his  use,  and  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cured a  public  appointment  as  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  at  Florence  in  1361.  He  remained  here  about 
throe  years ;  but  we  read  nothing  of  any  other  disciples ; 
and  the  man  himself  was  of  too  unsocial  and  forbidding 
a  temper  to  conciliate  them." 

16.  According  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Petrarch's  letters, 
j.^^  fancifully  addressed  to  Homer,  there  were  at 

•cqnainted  that  time  not  above  ten  persons  in  Italy  who 
h^^BcSS^  knew  how  to  value  the  old  father  of  the  poets ; 
inttieir       five  at  the  most  in  Florence,  one  in  Bologna, 

^  two  in  Verona,  one  in  Mantua,  one  in  Perugia, 

but  none  at  Bome.*  Some  pains  have  been  thrown 
away  in  attempting  to  retrieve  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  he  alludes :  the  letter  shows,  at  least,  that  there 
was  very  little  pretension  to  Greek  learning  in  his  age ; 
for  I  am  not  convinced  that  he  meant  all  these  ten  per- 
sons, among  whom  he  seems  to  reckon  himself,  to  be 
considered  as  skilled  in  that  tongue.  And  we  must  not 
be  led  away  by  the  instances  partially  collected  by 
Gradenigo  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  extant  records,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  general  fact  that  Greek  literature 
was  lost  in  Italy  for  seven  hundred  years,  in  the  words 
of  Leonard  Aretin,  before  the  arrival  of  Chrysoloras. 

'  Mehns ;  Tiraboechi.  ▼.  398 ;  De  Sade,  as  to  the  goodness  of  Calabriaa  Greek  in 

f .  406 ;  Bicg.  Univ.,  Barlaam.  the  fourteenth  centnry,  which,  of  coarse, 

*  Incabncram  alacri  spe  magnoque  de-  are  not  removed  by  the  circumstance 

siderio,  sed  peregrina  lingaas  novitas  et  that  in  some  places  the  church  service 

festina  prseoeptoris  absentia  pvasciderunt  was  performed  in  that  language.  Hseren, 

propositum  meum.   It  has  been  said,  and  I  find,  is  of  the  same  opinion.    P.  287. 

probably  with  some  truth,  that  Oreek.  *  Many  have  taken  Pilatus  for  a  nativ« 

or  at  least  a  sort  of  Oreek,  was  preserved  of  Thessalonica :  even  Hody  has  ialleD 

as  a  living  language  In  Calabria;  not  into  this  mistake,  but  Petrarch's  letters 

because  Greek  colonies  had  once  been  show  the  contrary, 

settled  in  some  cities,  but  because  that  ^  Hody  de  GrsBcis  iUustribus,  p.  2 ; 

pari  of  Italy  vna  not  lost  to  the  Byzan-  Mehns,  p.  273 ;  De  Sade,  ill.  625.   Gibbcxi 

tine  empire  till  about  three  centuries  has  erroneously  supposed  this  translation 

before  the  time  of  Barlaam  and  Pilatus.  to  have  been  made  by  Boccaoe  himaeUl 

rbey,  however,  had  gone  to  a  better  '  De  Sade,  iii.  627 ;  Tiraboschi,  ▼.  311 

ioarcet  and  I  should  have  great  doubts  400;  Ueeren,294. 
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The  language  is  one  thing,  and  the  learning  contained 
in  it  is  another.  For  all  ihe  purposes  of  taste  and  em- 
dition  there  was  no  Greek  in  western  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  ;  if  we  look  only  at  the  knowledge  of  bare 
words,  we  have  seen  there  was  a  very  slender  portion. 

17.  The  true  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature 
in  Italy,  these  attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace 
having  produced  no  immediate  effect,  though  byChiyS. 
they  evidently  must  have  excited  a  desire  for  \^*^* 
learning,   cannot  be  placed  before   the   year 
1395/  when  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  previously  known 
as  an  ambassador  from  Constantinople  to  the  western 
powers  in  order  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
was  induced  to  return  to  Florence  as  public  teacher  of 
Greek.     He  passed  from  thence  to  various  Italian  uni- 
versities, and  became  the  preceptor  of  several  early 
Hellenists.'    The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
and  useful  of  these,  was  Guarino  Guarini  of  His 
Verona,  bom  in  1370.     He  acquired  his  know-  disdpies. 
ledge  of  Greek  under  Chrysoloras  at  Constantinople, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy.     Guarino,  upon 
his  return,  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  first  at  Venice 
and  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  then  at  Florence,  and 
ultimately  at  Ferrara,  where  he  closed  a  long  life  of  un- 
remitting and  useful  labour  in  1460.     John  Aurispa  of 
Sicily  came  to  the  field  rather  later,  but  his  labours  were 
not  less  profitable.     He  brought  back  to  Italy  238  manu- 

y  This  is  the  date  fixed  by  Tiraboschl ;  hominibas  doctis,  p.  6. 

otfaeiiB  refer  it  to  1391, 1396, 139Y,or  1399.  The  first  visit  of  Chiysolonui  had  pro- 

*  Litene  per  ht^us  belli  intercapedines  duoed  an  inclination  towards  the  study 

mirabile  quantum  per  Italiam  increvere;  of  Greek.    Colnccio  Salutato,  in  a  letter 

aocedente  tunc  primum  cognitione  litentr  to  Demetrius  Cydonius,  who  had  aocom- 

rom  Graecamm,  qxm  sepUngentis  Jam  panied  Chrysoloras,  says,  Multorum  ani- 

annis  apud  nostros  homines  desierant  mos  ad  linguam  Helladum  acoendisti,  ut 

esse  in  usu.    Retulit  autem  GrsBcam  dis-  Jam  videre  Videar  multos  fore  Grsecarum 

dplinam  ad  nos  Chrysoloras  Byzantinus,  literarum  po8t  paucorum  annomm  cnrri- 

Tir  domi  nobilis  ac  literarum  GrsBcarum  cula  non  tepide  studiosos.  Mehus,  p.  369. 

peritissimus.  Leonard  Aretin  apud  Hody,  The  Erotemata  of  Chrysoloras,  an  in- 

p.  28.  See  also  an  extract  from  ManetU's  troduction  to  Greek  grammar,  was  the 

Life  of  Boocace,  in  Hody,  p.  61.  first,  and  long  the  only,  channel  to  a 

Satis  constat  Chrysoloram  Byzantinum  knowledge  of  that  lai^^uage,  save  oral  in- 

tntnsmarinam  illam  disciplinam  in  Ita-  struction.    It  was  several  times  printed, 

liam  advexisse;    quo  doctore   adhibito  even  after  the  grammars  of  Gaxa  and 

primum  nostri  homines  totius  exerdta-  Lascaris  had  come  more  into  use.    An 

Uaaes  atque  artis  ignari,  cognitis  Onecis  abridgment,  by  Guarino  of  Verona,  with 

Uteris,  vehementer  sese  ad  eloquentias  some  additicms  of  his  own,  was  printed  a< 

ftndia  ezdtavenmt.     P.  Corteaiiu  de  Ferrua  in  1A09.    Gingn6itf,  iiL  283. 
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scripts  from  Greece  about  1423,  and  thus  put  his  country 
in  possession  of  authors  hardly  known  to  her  by  name. 
Among  these  were  Plato,  PlotinuB,  Diodorus,  Arriau, 
Dio  Cassius,  Strabo,  Pindar,  Callimachus,  Appian.  After 
teaching  Greek  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  Aurispa  also 
ended  a  length  of  days  under  the  patronage  of  the  house 
of  Esto,  at  Ferrara.  To  these  may  be  added,  in  the  list 
of  public  instructors  in  Greek  before  1440,  Filelfo,  a 
man  still  more  known  by  his  virulent  disputes  with  his 
contemporaries  than  by  his  lecuning;  who,  returning 
from  Greece  in  1427,  laden  with  manuscripts,  was  not 
long  afterwards  appointed  to  the  choir  of  rhetoric,  that 
is,  of  Latin  and  Greek  philology,  at  Florence;  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  city.'  But  his  vanity  was  excessive,  and  his 
contempt  of  others  not  less  so.  Poggio  was  one  of  his 
enemies;  and  their  language  towards  each  other  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  decency  with  which  literary  and 
personal  quarrels  were  carried  on.^  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  Gianozzo  Manetti,  a  contemporary  scholar, 
is  less  known  than  others,  chiefly  because  the  mildness 
of  his  character  spared  him  the  altercations  to  which  they 
owe  a  part  of  their  celebrity.' 

*  Uniyena  in  me  dvitas  oonTeiBa  est ;  Greek  reftigeee,  in  Bajle,  Fabridns,  Nl- 
omnes  me  dlUgant»  honorant  omnes,  ac  ceron«  Mehos,  Zeno,  Tinboschi,  Meinen, 
sammia  laudibna  in  ocelmn  effenmt.  Bosooe,  Heeren,  Shepherd,  Coraiani,  Gin- 
Menm  nomen  in  ore  est  omnibus.  Nee  ga6a6^  and  the  Blographle  UniverseUe, 
primarii  cives  modo,  cmn  per  nrbem  in-  whom  I  name  in  chronological  order, 
oedo,  sed  nobilissinue  foemhuB  bouorandi  As  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  the 
va&i  gratiA  loco  cednnt,  tantmnqne  mihi  sol^Ject  within  the  limits  of  these  pages, 
defenmt,  nt  me  pndeat  tanti  caltds.  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  most  nseful 
-4-nditores  snnt  quotidie  ad  quadringen-  of  the  above  writings,  some  of  which, 
tos,  vel  fortassis  et  amplius;  et  hi  qui-  being  merely  biographical  oollections,  do 
dem  magna  in  parte  viri  grandlores  et  not  give  the  connected  information  he 
ex  ordine  senatorio.  Riileph.  Epist.  ad  would  require.  The  Lives  of  Foggio  and 
ann.  1428.  of  Lorenao  de'  Medici  will  make  him 

b  Shqphenl's  JAte  of  Poggio,  ch.  vL  funiliar  with   the   literary  history  of 

and  viiL  Italy  for  the  whole  fifteenth  century,  in 

*  Hody  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  combination  with  public  events,  as  it  is 
threw  mudi  lif^t  on  the  early  studies  best  learned.  I  need  not  say  that  TirsF 
of  Greek  in  Italy;  and  his  book,  De  boschi  is  a  source  of  vast  knowledge  to 
|^r»cis  illnstribns,  linguae  Green  instan-  those  who  can  encounter  two  quarto 
/atoribtts,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  volumes.  Gingutfntf's  third  volume  is 
advantage  by  eveiy  lover  of  literature;  chiefiy  borrowed  firom  these,  and  may  be 
though  Mehus,  who  came  with  more  ex-  read  with  great  advantage.  Finally,  a 
ttberant  emditirai  to  the  sutject,  has  dear,  ftill,  and  accurate  account  of  those 
pointed  out  a  few  errors.  But  more  is  times  will  be  found  in  Heeren.  It  will 
to  be  found  as  to  its  native  cultivators,  be  understood  that  all  these  works  relate 
Hody  being  dil^y  concerned  with  the  to  the  revival  of  Lstin  as  well  as  Greelb 
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18.  Many  of  these  cultivators  of  the  Greek  language 
devoted  their  leisure  to  translating  the  manu- 
scripts brought  into  Italy.  The  earliest  of  SonBlfcn 
these  was  Peter  Paul  Vergerio  (commonly  ?f^^*® 
called  the  elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  more 
celebrated  man  of  the  same  names  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury), a  scholar  of  Chrysoloras,  but  not  till  he  was  rather 
advanced  in  years.  He  made,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  and  therefore  not  earlier  than  1410,  a  trans- 
lation of  Arrian,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican 
library ;  but  we  know  littie  of  its  merits.**  A  more  re- 
nowned person  was  Ambrogio  Traversari,  a  Florentine 
monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  who  employed  many 
years  in  this  useful  labour.  No  one  of  that  age  has  leffc 
a  more  respectable  name  for  private  worth ;  his  episties 
breathe  a  spirit  of  virtue,  of  kindness  to  his  friends,  and 
of  zeal  for  learning.  In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
he  was  placed,  not  quite  justiy,  on  a  level  with  Leonard 
Aretin  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  surpassed  him 
in  Greek.*  Yet  neither  his  translations,  nor  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  Guarino  of  Verona,  Poggio,  Leonardo 
Aretino,  Filelfo,  who,  with  several  others,  rather  before 
1440,  or  not  long  afterwards,  rendered  the  historians 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  familiar  to  Italy,  can  be  ex- 
tolled as  correct,  or  as  displaying  what  is  truly  to  be 
called  a  knowledge  of  either  language.  Vossius,  Casan- 
bon,  and  Huet  speak  with  much  dispraise  of  most  of 
these  early  tranidations  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The 
Italians  knew  not  enough  of  the  original,  and  the  Greeks 
were  not  masters  enough  of  Latin.  Gaza,  upon  the 
whole,  ''than  whom  no  one  is  more  successfal,"  says 
Erasmus,  "whether  he  renders  Greek  into  Latin,  or 
Latin  into  Greek,"  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant,  and 
Argyropulus  the  most  exact.    But  George  of  Trebizond, 

d  Biogr.  Uniy. :  Vergerio.    He  Beems  to  his  order.  The  life  of  Ambrogio  Tra- 

to  have  written  very  good  Latin,  if  we  versari  baa  been  written  by  Mehns  very 

may  Jadge  by  the  extracts  in  Corniani,  copiously,  and  with  abundant  knowledge 

iL  61.  of  the  times;  it  is  a  great  source  of  the 

"  The  Hodoqraricon  of  Traversari,  literary  history  of  Italy.     There  is  a 

tiiongh  not  of  importance  as  a  literary  pretly  good  account  of  him  in  Nioeron, 

work,  serves  to  prove,  according  to  Bayle  voL  xix.,  and  a  short  one  in  Rosooe ;  but 

(Camaldoli,  note  D),  that  the  author  was  the  fullest  biography  of  the  man  him* 

an  honest  man,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  self  will  be  found  in  Meiners,  Lebensbe- 

very  corrupt  age.  .It  Is  an  account  of  schrelbuugen  bertihmter  MHimer,  vol.  it 

the  violation  of  some  convents  belonging  p.  222-30t. 
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Filelfo,  Leonard  Aretin,  Po^o,  Valla,  Perotti,  aro 
rather  severely  dealt  with  by  the  sharp  critics  of  later 
times/  For  this  reproach  does  not  fall  only  on  the 
scholars  of  the  first  generation,  but  on  their  successors, 
except  Politian,  down  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Yet,  though  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
deficiencies  of  classical  erudition  at  this  time,  lest  the 
reader  should  hastily  conclude  that  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  are  less  relative  to  the  previous  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  difficulties  with  which  that  generation 
liad  to  labour,  than  they  really  are,  this  cannot  affect 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  men  who,  by  their 
diligence  and  ardour  in  acquiring  and  commtmicating 
knowledge,  excited  that  thirst  for  improvement,  and  laid 
those  foundations  of  it,  which  rendered  the  ensuing  age 
so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

19.  They  did  not  tmiformly  find  any  great  public  en- 
-- . ,,  couragement  in  the  early  stages  of  their  teach- 
oonragement  ing.  On  the  Contrary,  Aunspa  met  with  some 
delayed.  opposition  to  philological  literature  at  Bologna.* 
The  civilians  and  philosophers  were  pleased  to  treat  the 
innovators  as  men  who  wanted  to  set  showy  against 
solid  learning.  Nor  was  the  state  of  Italy  and  of  the 
papacy  during  the  long  schism  very  favourable  to  their 
object.  Ginguene  remarks  that  patronage  was  more 
indispensable  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  had  been 
in  the  last.  Dante  and  Petrarch  shone  out  by  a  para- 
mount force  of  genius ;  but  the  men  of  learning  required 
the  encouragement  of  power  in  order  to  excite  and  sus- 
tain their  industry. 

20.  That  encouragement,  however  it  may  have  been 


t  Baillet,  Jugemens  des  Savans,  il.  3Y6,  aat  salvtun  esse  aut  perire ;  which 
Jec;  Blount,  Censura  Auctorum,  in  Filelfo  Justly  calls,  inepta  interpretatio 
nominibus  nuncupatis;  Hody,  ssspies;  et  prava.  Marsupini  said  ^  ajrokio^tu 
Niceron,  vol.  ix.  in  Perotti ;  see  also  a  was  aut  ipsum  perire.  Filelfo,  after  ex- 
letter  of  Erasmus  in  Jortiu's  life,  ii.  425.  ulting  over  them,  gives  the  true  meaning. 

Filelfo  tells  us  of  a  perplexity  into  Phileph.  Epist  ad  ann.  1440. 

which  Ambrogio  Traversari  and  Carlo  Traversari  complains  much,  in  one  of 

Marsupini,  perhaps  the   two  principal  his  letters,  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in 

Greek  scholars  in  Italy  after  himself  and  translating  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  Tli. 

Ouarino,  were  thrown  by  this  line  of  epist  ii.;  but  Meiners,  thou|^  admitting 

Homer :—  many  errors,  thinks  this  one  of  the  best 

Bovkofi'  eyai  kaitv  v6ov  c/ifuvai,  ^  among  the  early  translations,  ii  290. 

air6Aea«a4.  g  Tiraboschi,  viL  301. 

The  first  thought  it  meant  populnm 
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delayed,  had  been  accorded  before  the  year  1440. 
Eugenius  IV.  was  the  first  pope  who  displayed  ^^  ^. 
&n  inclination  to  favour  the  learned.  They  acooided 
f»iind  a  stiU  more  liberal  patron  in  Alfonso,  king  ^^"^  ^**^ 
ol  Naples,  who,  first  of  all  European  princes,  established 
tfad  interchange  of  praise  and  pension,  both,  however, 
wdl  deserved,  with  Filelfo,  Poggio,  Valla,  Beccatelli, 
and  other  eminent  men.  This  seems  to  have  begun  be- 
fore 1440,  though  it  was  more  conspicuous  afterwards 
until  his  death  in  1458.  The  earliest  literary  academy 
was  established  at  Naples  by  Alfonso,  of  which  Antonio 
Beccfctelli,  more  often  called  Fanormita  from  his  birth- 
place, was  the  first  president,  as  Pontano  was  the  second. 
NioolaB  of  Este,  marquis  of  Ferrara,  received  literary 
men  in  his  hospitable  court.  But  none  were  so  cele- 
brated or  useful  in  this  patronage  of  letters  as  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  Pericles  of  Florence,  who,  at  the  period 
with  wHch  we  are  now  concerned,  was  surrounded  by 
Traversaxi,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  Leonardo  Aretino,  Poggio ; 
all  ardent  to  retrieve  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Boman 
learning.  Filelfo  alone,  malignant  and  irascible,  stood 
aloof  from  the  Medicean  party,  and  poured  his  venom 
in  libels  on  Cosmo  and  the  chief  of  his  learned  associates. 
Niccoli,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Florence,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered among  these ;  not  for  his  writings,  since  he  left 
none ;  but  on  account  of  his  care  for  the  good  instruction 
of  youth,  which  has  made  Meiners  call  him  the  Floren- 
tine Socrates,  and  for  his  liberality  as  well  as  diligence 
in  collecting  books  and  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
public  library  of  St.  Mark  was  founded  on  a  bequest  by 
Niccoli,  in  1437,  of  his  own  collection  of  eight  hundred 
manuscripts.  It  was,  too,  at  his  instigation,  and  that  of 
Traversari,  that  Cosmo  himself,  about  this  time,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  which,  under  his  grandson,  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Laurentian  library.^ 

21.  As  the  dangers  of  the  Eastern  Empire  grew  more 
imminent,  a  few  that  had  still  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  Greece  the  purity  of  their  Ian-  ofieSmed'" 
gnage,  and  the  speculations  of  ancient  philo-  f^^^ 
Bophy,  turned  their  eyes  towards  a  haven  that 

h  I  refer  to  the  same  aathoritieg,  bat    The  soffi-ages  of  older  anthon  az^  ool* 
Mpedally  to  the  Life  of  Travenarl  In    lected  by  Baillet  and  Blount. 
MeiiMn,  LebeuabesGfareibnngen,  U.  294. 
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eeemed  to  solicit  the  gloiy  of  protecting  them.  The  first 
of  these  that  is  well  known  was  Theodore  Gaza,  who 
fled  from  his  birthplace,  Thessalonica,  when  it  fell  under 
the  Turkish  yoke  in  1430.  He  rapidly  acquired  tlze 
Latin  language  by  the  help  of  Yictorin  of  Feltre.*  Gaza 
became  afterwards,  but  not,  perhaps,  within  the  period 
to  which  this  chapter  is  limited,  rector  of  the  university 
of  Ferrara.  In  this  city  Eugenius  IV.  held  a  council  in 
1438,  removed  next  year,  on  accoimt  of  sickness,  to 
Florence,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Though  it  is  notorious  that  the  appearances 
of  success  which  attended  this  hard  bargain  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak  were  very  fjEillacious,  the  presence  of 
several  Greeks,  skilled  in  their  own  language,  and  eveOn 
in  their  ancient  philosophy,  Pletho,  Bessarion,  Gaza^ 
stimulated  the  noble  love  of  truth  and  science  that  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  enlightened  Italians.  Thus,  in  1440, 
the  spirit  of  ancient  learning  was  already  diffused  on 
that  side  the  Alps :  the  Greek  language  might  be  learned 
in  at  least  four  or  five  cities,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
it  was  a  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the  great; 
while  the  establishment  of  universities  at  Pavia,  Turin, 
Ferrara,  and  Florence,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  or  near  the  close  of  the  last,  bore  witness 
to  the  generous  emulation  which  they  served  to  redouble 
and  concentrate. 

22.  It  is  an  interesting  question.  What  were  the  causes 
Canses  of  ^^  ^^^  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  which  we  find 
enthnaiagm  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? — a 
qnity  in  burst  of  public  feeling  that  seems  rather  sudden, 
itoiy-  but  prepared  by  several  circumstances  that  lie 

farther  back  in  Italian  history.  The  Italians  had  for 
some  generations  learned  more  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  great  people  that  had  subdued  the  world.  The 
fall  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  releasing  their  necks  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  had  given  them  a  prouder  sense  of  nation- 
ality; while  the  name  of  Eoman  emperor  was  syste- 
matically associated  by  one  party  with  ancient  tradition; 
and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  barbarously  ignorant  as 
its  professors  often  were,  had  at  least  the  effect  of  keep- 
mg  alive  a  mysterious  veneration  for  antiquity.     The 

i  Victorinperiuips  exchanged  instnictloD    of  Travenari  (p.  421,  edit  Mehna),  that 
with  bis  pdpil ;  for  we  find  by  a  letter    b»  waa  \iim8elf  teaching Oreek  in  1433. . 
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monnments  of  ancient  Italy  were  perpetual  witnesses ; 
tlieir  inscriptions  were  read ;  it  was  enough  that  a  few 
men  like  Petrarch  should  animate  the  rest;  it  was 
enough  that  learning  should  become  honourable,  and 
that  there  should  be  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  The 
stoiy  of  Eienzi,  familiar  to  every  one,  is  a  proof  what 
enthusiasm  could  be  kindled  by  ancient  recollections. 
Meantime  the  laity  became  better  instructed;  a  mixed 
race,  ecclesiastics,  but  not  priests,  and  capable  alike  of 
enjoying  the  benefices  of  the  church  or  of  returning 
from  it  to  the  world,  were  more  prone  to  literary  than 
theological  pursuits.  The  religious  scruples  which  had 
restrained  churchmen,  in  the  darker  ages,  from  perusing 
heathen  writers  by  degrees  gave  way,  as  the  spirit  of 
religion  itself  grew  more  objective,  and  directed  itself 
more  towards  maintaining  ^e  outward  church  in  its 
orthodoxy  of  profession  and  in  its  secular  power,  than 
towards  cultivating  devout  sentiments  in  the  bosom. 

23.  The  principal  Italian  cities  became  more  wealthy 
and  more  luxurious  after  the  middle  of  the    . 
thirteenth  century.    Books,  though  still  very  state  of 
dear,  comparatively  with  the  present  value  of  «<^®*y- 
money,  were  much  less  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.^ 
In  Milan,   about  1300,  there  were  fifty  persons  who 
lived  by  copying  them.     At  Bologna  it  was  also  a  regu- 
lar occupation  at  fixed  prices.""    In  this  state  of  social 
prosperity,  the  keen  relish  of  Italy  for  intellectual  excel- 
lence had  time  to  develop  itself.     A  style  of  painting 
appeared  in  the  works  of  Giotto  and  his  followers,  rude 
and  imperfect,  according  to  the  skilftdness  of  later  times, 
but  in  itself  pure,  noble,  and  expressive,  and  well  adapted 

k  Sav^y  thinks  the  price  of  books  than  a  mere  monetary  one,  which  last 

in  the  middle  ages  has  been  much  ezag-  Savigny  has  given  very  minutely,  it  can 

gerated,  and  that  we  are  apt  to  Judge  afford  little  information.  The  Impression 

by  a  few  instances  of  splendid  volmnes,  left  on   my  mind,  without  comparing 

whidi  give  us  no  more  notion  of  ordi*  these  prices  closely  with  those  of  other 

nary  prices  than  similar  proofr  of  Inxnry  commodities,  was  that  books  were  in 

in  collectors  do  at  present.    Thousands  real  value  very  considerably  dearer  (that 

of  manuscripts  are  extant,  and  the  sight  is,  in  the  ratio  of  several  units  to  one) 

of  most  of  them  may  convince  us  that  than  at  present,  which  is  confirmed  bj 

they  were  written  at  no  extraordinary  many  other  evidences. 

ooaL    Be  then  gives  a  long  list  of  law-  »  Tiraboschi,  iv.  72-80.    The  price 

books,  the  prices  of  which  he  has  found  fbr  T»q)ying  a  Bible  was  eighly  Bologne&t 

recorded.    Gesch.  des  RSmischen  Rechts,  Uvres,  three  of  which  were  equal  to  twa 

til.  649.    But  unless  this  were  accom-  gold  florins, 
paoied  with  a  better  standard  of  valua 
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to  reclaim  the  taste  from  the  extravagance  of  romance  io 
classic  simplicity.  Those  were  ready  for  the  love  of 
Virgil,  who  had  formed  their  sense  of  beauty  by  the 
figures  of  Giotto  and  the  language  of  Dante.  The  subject 
of  Dante  is  truly  mediaeval ;  but  his  style,  the  clothing 
of  poetry,  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  nis  acquaintance 
with  antiquity.  The  influence  of  Petrarch  was  far  more 
direct,  and  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

24.  The  love  of  Greek  and  Latin  absorbed  the  minds 
Exciuaive  ^^  Italian  scholars,  and  effisu^ed  all  regard  to 
study  of  every  other  branch  of  literature.  Their  own 
antiquity,  language  was  nearly  silent ;  few  condescended 

so  much  as  to  write  letters  in  it ;  as  few  gave  a  moment's 
attention  to  physical  science,  though  we  find  it  men- 
tioned, perhaps  as  remarkable,  in  Victorin  of  Feltre, 
that  he  had  some  fondness  for  geometry,  and  had  learned 
to  understand  Euclid."  But  even  in  Latin  they  wrote 
very  little  that  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance, 
or  even  that  can  be  mentioned  at  all.  The  ethical  dia- 
logues of  Francis  Barbaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  on  the 
married  life  (de  re  uxoria),"  and  of  Poggio  on  nobility, 
are  almost  the  only  books  that  &11  within  this  period, 
except  declamatory  invectives  or  panegyrics,  and  other 
productions  of  circumstance.  Their  knowledge  was  not 
yet  exact  enough  to  let  them  venture  upon  critical  phi- 
lol(^y;  though  Niccoli  and  Traversari  were  silently 
occupied  in  the  useful  task  of  correcting  the  text  of 
manuscripts,  faulty  beyond  description  in  the  later  cen- 
turies. Thus  we  must  consider  Italy  as  still  at  school, 
active,  acute,  sanguine,  full  of  promise,  but  not  yet  be- 
come really  learned,  or  capable  of  doing  more  than  excite 
the  emulation  of  other  nations. 

25.  But  we  find  very  little  corresponding  sympathy 
with  this  love  of  classical  literature  in  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  not  so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  intercourse, 

■■  Meinera,  Lebensbeachr.,  li.  293.  nxoria,  which  was  published  about  UlY, 

**  Barbaro  was  a  scholar  of  Gasparin  in  made  a  considerable  impression  hi  Italy. 

Latin.    He  had  probably  learned  Greek  Some  account  of  it  may  be  found  hn 

of  Gnarino,  for  it  is  said  that,  on  the  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio,  ch.  iiL,  and  in 

▼Islt  of  the  emperor  John  Paleologns  to  Comlani,  IL  137,  who  thinks  it  the  only 

Italy  in  1423,  he  was  addressed  by  two  woik  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  fifteenth 

noUe  Venetians,  Leonardo  Giustinianl  century  which  is  not  a  senrile  copy  of 

and  Francesco  Barbaro,  in  as  good  Ian-  some  ancient  system.    He  was  grand- 

guage  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  Greece,  father  of  the  more  celebrated  HermoUoi 

AiiMf.  UL  33.     The   treatise  de  re  Barbaras. 
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as  to  a  difiference  of  external  circumstances,  and  still 
more  of  national  character  and  acquired  habits. 
Clemangis,  indeed,  rather  before  the  end  of  the  learning  in 
fourteenth  century,  is  said  by  Crevier  to  France  low. 
have  restored  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  in  France, 
after  an  intermission  of  two  centuries ;  ^  and  Eichhom 
deems  his  style  superior  to  that  of  most  contemporary 
Italians.*^  Even  the  Latin  verses  of  Clemangis  are  praised 
by  the  same  author,  as  the  first  that  had  been  tolerably 
written  on  this  side  the  Alps  for  two  hundred  years. 
But  we  do  not  find  much  evidence  that  he  produced  any 
effect  upon  Latin  literature  in  France.  The  general 
style  was  as  bad  as  before.  Their  writers  employed  not 
only  the  barbarous  vocabulary  of  the  schools,  but  even 
French  words  with  Latin  terminations  adapted  to  them.' 
We  shall  see  that  the  renovation  of  poHte  letters  in 
France  must  be  dated  long  afterwards.  Several  uni- 
versities were  established  in  that  kingdom ;  but  even  if 
tmiversities  had  been  always  beneficial  to  literature, 
which  was  not  the  case  during  the  prevalence  of  scho- 
lastic disputation,  the  civil  wars  of  one  imhappy  reign, 
and  the  English  invasions  of  another,  could  not  but 
retard  the  progress  of  all  useful  studies.  Some  Greeks, 
about  1430,  are  said  to  have  demanded  a  stipend,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Vienne  in  the 
preceding  century,  for  teaching  their  language  in  the 
imiversity  of  Paris.  The  nation  of  France,  one  of  the 
four  into  which  that  university  was  divided,  assented  to 
this  suggestion;  but  we  find  no  other  steps  taken  in 
relation  to  it.  Li  1455,  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  publicly  taught.* 

26.  Of  classical  learning  in  England  we  can  tell  no 
favourable  story.      The  Latin  writers  of  the  ^^^ 
fifteenth  century,  few  in  number,  are  still  more  so  in  Eng- 
insignificant  in  value ;  they  possess  scarce  an  **™** 
ordmary  knowledge  of  grammar ;  to  say  that  they  are 

P  Hist  de  rUnivenittf  de  Flaris,  UL  '   Bnlffins,  Hist  Univ.  Puis,  apnd 

189.  Heeren,  p.  118. 

^  Oe8dLdra-LitteTatnT,iL242.  Meiners  ■  Creyier,  iv.  43.    Heeren,  p.  121.— 

(Vers^rh.  der  Bitten,  iiL  33)  extols  Cle-  [Daunou  says  (Journal  des  Savans,  May, 

mangis  in  equally  hi|^  tenns.  He  is  said  1829),  that  we  might  find  names  and 

to  hare  read  lectures  on  the  rhetoric  of  books  to  show  that  the  study  of  Greek 

Cicero  and  Aristotle.    Id.  ii.  647.    Was  was  not  totally  interrapted  in  Francs 

Ibere  a  translation  of  the  latter  iw  early  ?  from  1300  to  1453.— 1842.] 
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fiill  of  barbarisms  and  perfectly  inelegant,  is  hardly 
necessary.  The  university  of  Oxford  was  not  less  fre- 
quented at  this  time  than  in  the  preceding  century, 
&ough  it  was  about  to  decline ;  but  its  pursuits  were  as 
nugatory  and  pernicious  to  real  literature  as  before/ 
Foggio  says,  more  than  once,  in  writing  from  England 
about  1420,  that  he  could  find  no  good  books,  and  is  not 
very  respectful  to  our  scholars.  '*  Men  given  up  to  sen- 
suality we  may  find  in  abundance ;  but  very  few  lovers 
of  learning ;  and  those  barbarous,  skilled  more  in  quibbles 
and  sophisms  than  in  literature.  I  visited  many  con- 
vents ;  they  were  all  full  of  books  of  modem  doctors, 
whom  we  should  not  think  worthy  so  much  as  to  be 
heard.  They  have  few  works  of  the  ancients,  and  those 
are  much  better  with  us.  Nearly  all  the  convents  of 
this  island  have  been  founded  withm  four  hundred  years : 
but  that  was  not  a  period  in  which  either  learned  men, 
or  such  books  as  we  seek,  could  be  expected,  for  they  had 
been  lost  before."  " 

27.  Yet  books  began  to  be  accumulated  in  our  public 
j^^  ^j  libraries:  Aungerville,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
Dake  of  tury,  gave  part  of  his  collection  to  a  college  at 
Gloucester.    Oxford .  ^nd  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 

bequeathed  six  hundred  volimies,  as  some  have  said,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  only,  according  to  another 
account,  to  that  imiversity.*  But  these  books  were  not 
of  much  value  in  a  literary  sense,  though  some  may  have 
been  historically  useful.  I  am  indebted  to  Heeren  for  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  Decem- 
brio,  an  Italian  scholar  of  considerable  reputation,  who 
had  sent  him  a  translation  of  Plato  de  Bepublica.  It 
must  have  been  written  before  July,  1447,  the  date  of 
Humphrey's  death,  and  was  probably  as  favourable  a 
specimen  of  our  Latinity  as  the  kingdom  could  furnish.^ 

t  No  place  was  more  discredited  for  pnoryofBretton  in  Yoilcshlre,  consisting 

bad  Latin.    **  Oxoniensis  loqoendi  mos  "  of  about  160  volumes ;  but  as  late  as  the 

oecame  a  proverb.     This  means  that»  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.    [The 

being  disciples  of  Sootus  and  Ockham,  libraries  of  Aungerville,  Cobham,  and 

the  Oxonians  talked  the  Jargon  of  their  others  were  united  at  Oxford  in  1480  to 

masters.  that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  re- 

^  Fogg.  Epist  p.  43  (edit  1832).  mained  till  the  plunder  tuider  Edward 

'  The  former  number  is  given  by  VL    This  may  account  for  the  discre- 

Warton ;  the  latter  I  find  in  a  short  tract  pancy  as  to  the  number  of  books  (manu- 

on  English  monastic  libraries  (1831),  by  script)  in  the  latter.— 18^.] 

the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,    in  this  there  is  ^  Hoc  uno  nos  longe  felicem  Judlcac 

•lao  a  catalogue  of  the  library  in  the  mus,  quod  tu  totque  floreotiKaimi  vuK 
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28.  Among  the  Cisalpine  nations,  the  German  had  the 
greatest  tendency  to  literary  improyement,  as  q  ^ 
we  may  judge  by  subsequent  events,  rather  oroot's 
than  by  much  that  was  apparent  so  early  as  ^^^J* 
1440.  Their  writers  in  Latin  were  still  bar- 
barou8,  nor  had  they  partaken  in  the  love  of  antiquity 
which  actuated  the  Italians.  But  the  German  nation 
displayed  its  best  characteristic — a  serious,  honest,  indus- 
trious disposition,  loving  truth  and  goodness,  and  glad 
to  pursue  whatever  part  seemed  to  lead  to  them.  A 
proof  of  this  character  was  given  in  an  institution  of 
considerable  influence  both  upon  learning  and  religion, 
the  college,  or  brotherhood,  of  Deventer,  planned  by 
Gerard  Groot,  but  not  built  and  inhabited  till  1400, 
fifteen  years  after  his  death.  The  associates  of  this, 
called  by  different  names,  but  more  usually  Brethren  of 
the  Life  in  Common  (Gemeineslebens),  or  Good  Brethren 
and  Sisters,  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  but  with  their  head  college  at 
Deventer.  They  bore  an  evident  resemblance  to  the 
modem  Moravians,  by  their  strict  lives,  their  commu- 
nity, at  least  a  partisd  one,  of  goods,  their  industry  in 
manual  labour,  tiieir  fervent  devotion,  their  tendency  to 
mysticism.  But  they  were  as  strikingly  distinguibhed 
from  them  by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  which  was 
encouraged  in  brethren  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  pro- 
moted by  schools  both  for  primary  and  for  enlarged  edu- 
cation. "These  schools  were,"  says  Eichhom,  "the 
first  genuine  nurseries  of  literature  in  Germany,  so  &r 
as  it  depended  on  the  knowledge  of  languages ;  and  in 
them  was  first  taught  the  Latin,  and  in  the  process  of 
time  the  Greek  and  Eastern  tongues." "  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  Latin  only  could  be  taught  in  the  period 

• 

Qnecto  et  Latlnis  uteris  perltissiml,  quot  diolanenallras.     Warton   also  mentiong 

fllic  apod  vos  snnt  noatris  temporibna,  the  letter,  ii.  388.    The  absurd  soleciam 

habeantnr,  qulbus  neadamus  quid  laa-  exemplified  In'^noa  felicem  Jndicamna " 

dam  digne  satis  poaslt  exoogltari.    Hitto  was  introduced  affectedly  by  the  writers 

qnod  fiicuikliam  priacam  iUam  et  priada  of  the  twelfth  centnry.    Hist.  Idtt  de  la 

▼iria  dignam,  quss  prorBUS  perierat,  hoio  France,  iz.  146. 

BBPcnln  renovatia ;  nee  id  vobia  satia  ftdt,  *  Heiners,  Lebensbeschreibnngen  be- 
et GrsBcaa  literas  acratati  estia,  at  et  rtthmterHiinner.il.  311-324.  Lambinet, 
philoaophoB  Onecoe  et  vivendi  magiatroa,  Originea  de  I'lmprimerie,  ii.  If  0.  Elcb. 
qui  nostria  Jam  obliterati  erant  et  oo-  horn.  Oeachichte  der  Litteratar,  ii.  134 
culti,  reseratiSp  et  eoa  Latinoa  fiidentea  ili.  882.  Revias,  Daventria  lUaatrata. 
in  propatnlum  addacitis.  Heeren  quotea  Moeheim,  cent.  xv.  c.  2,  $  22.  Biog^ 
tliia,  p.  136.  firom  Saaai  de  atndiia  He-  Univ.:  Gerard.  Kempia. 
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with  which  we  are  now  concerned ;  and,  according  to 
Lambinet,  the  brethren  did  not  begin  to  open  public 
schools  till  near  the  middle  of  the  century.'  These 
schools  continued  to  flourish,  till  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation  broke 
them  up.  Groningen  had  also  a  school,  St.  Edward^s, 
of  considerable  reputation.  Thomas  a  Eempis,  accord- 
ing to  Meiners,  whom  Eichhom  and  Heeren  have  fol- 
lowed, presided  over  a  school  at  Zwoll,  wherein  Agricola, 
Hegius,  Langius,  and  Dringeberg,  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  Germany,  were  educated.  But  it  seems  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  known  dates,  or  with  other  accounts 
of  that  celebrated  person's  history.^  The  brethren  Ge- 
meineslebens  had  forty-flve  houses  in  1430,  and  in  1460 
more  than  thrice  the  number.  They  are  said  by  some 
to  have  taken  regular  vows,  though  I  find  a  difference  in 
my  authorities  as  to  this,  and  to  have  professed  celibacy. 
They  were  bound  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
observing  the  ascetic  discipline  of  monasteries,  and  not 
to  beg;  which  made  the  mendicant  orders  their  ene- 
mies. They  were  protected,  however,  against  these 
malignant  calumniators  by  the  favour  of  the  i)ope.  The 
passages  quoted  by  Kevins,  the  historian  of  Deventer, 
do  not  quite  bear  out  the  reputation  for  love  of  literature 
which  Eichhom  has  given  them ;  but  they  were  much 
occupied  in  copying  and  binding  books."  Their  house 
at  Bruxellos  began  to  print  books  instead  of  copying 
them,  in  1474.* 

29.  We  have  in  the  first  chapter  made  no  mention  of 

the  physical  sciences,  because  little  was  to  be 

Bciemses     Said,  and  it  seemed  expedient  to  avoid  breaking 

In  middle  the  subject  into  imnecessary  divisions.     It  is 

well  known  that  Europe  had  more  obligations 

to  the  Saracens  in  this  than  in  any  other  province  of 

research.    They  indeed  had  borrowed  much  from  Greece, 

and  much  from  India ;  but  it  was  through  their  language 

that  it  came  into  use  among  the  nations  of  the  West. 

Gerbert,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  was  the  first 

who,   by  travelling  into  Spain,  learned  something  of 

Arabian  science.    A  common  literary  tradition  ascribes 

*  Origineg  de  I'lmpriinerle,  p.  1 80.  Heyitis,  Davent  Illnst. 

^  Meiners,  p.  323.    Eichhom,  p.  13?.       °  Daventria  Illustrata,  p  SS 
HeereD,  p.  145.    Bieg.  Univ. :  Eempis.       d  Lambinet. 
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to  him  tke  introduction  of  their  numeral^,  and  of  the 
arithmetic  founded  on  them,  into  Europe.  This  has 
been  disputed,  and  again  re-asserted,  in  modem  times.* 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  only  a  very  imreasonable 
scepticism  has  quesidoned  the  use  of  Arabic  nimieralB  in 
calculation  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
positive  evidence  on  this  side  cannot  be  affected  ^iS^Sis 
by  the  notorious  fact,  that  they  were  not  em-  '^^ 

1         J    •       1        1     •      j_  X  •  j»  method. 

ployed  in  legal  mstruments,  or  m  ordinary 
accounts :  such  an  argument  indeed  would  be  equally 
good  in  comparatively  modem  times.  These  numerals 
are  foimd,  according  to  Andres,  in  Spanish  manuscripts 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  according  both  to  him  and 
Co88a]i,  who  speak  from  actual  inspection,  in  the  treatise 
of  arithmetio  and  algebra  by  Leonard  Fibonacci  of  Pisa, 


*  See  Andi^,  the  Archfleologia,  vol. 
▼fiL,  and  the  EncyclopaMlias  Britannic 
and  Metropolitan,  on  one  side  against 
(Herbert;  Montacla^  i.  602,  and  Kastner, 
Qesdiichte  der  Mathematik,  i.  35  and 
11.  696,  In  his  SEtvonr.  The  latter  relies 
cm  a  well-known  passage  in  William  of 
Malmesbnry  concerning  Gerbert :  Aba- 
cmn  certe  primus  a  Saraoenis  rapiens, 
Kgnlas  dedit.  qua  a  sndantibus  abacis- 
tis  vix  intelliguntur;  upon  several  ex- 
pressions in  his  writings,  and  upon  a 
xnannscript  of  his  Geometry,  seen  and 
mentioned  by  I^ez,  who  refers  it  to  the 
twelfth  century,  in  whidi  Arabic  nume- 
rals are  introduced.  It  is  answered  that 
the  language  of  Malmesbury  is  indefinite, 
that  Gterbert's  own  expressions  are 
equally  so,  and  that  the  copyist  of  the  ma- 
nuscript may  have  inserted  the  ciphers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the  nu- 
meral s^^  does  not  of  itself  imply  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  calcula- 
tion, though  it  was  a  necessary  step  to 
it  Signs  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
these  (too  great  for  accident)  are  foiud 
in  MSS.  of  Boethtns,  and  are  published 
liy  Montnda  (voL  i.  planch,  zi.).  In  one 
MS.  they  appear  with  names  written 
over  each  of  them,  not  Greek,  or  Latin, 
or  Arabic,  or  in  any  known  language. 
These  singular  names,  and  nearly  the 
same  forms,  are  found  alao  in  a  manu- 
script well  deserving  of  notice, — No.  348 
of  the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
■eum,  and  which  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  a  convent  at  Ments.    This  has  been 

VOL.  I. 


referred  by  some  competent  Judges  to  the 
twelfth,  and  by  others  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  ther  thirteenth  century.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  an  introduction  to  the  art  of 
multiplyii^  and  dividing  numbers ;  quic- 
quid  ab  abacistis  excerpere  potui,  oom- 
pendiose  coU^  The  author  uses  nine 
digits,  but  none  for  ten,  or  sero,  as  is  also 
the  case  In  the  MS.  of  Boetbius.  Sunt 
vero  integri  novem  sufficientes  ad  inflni- 
tam  multiplicationem,  quorum  nomina 
singulis  sunt  supeijecta.  A  gentleman 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  the  kind- 
ness, at  my  request,  to  give  his  attention 
to  this  hitherto  unknown  evidence  in  the 
controversy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  rudi- 
ments, at  the  very  least,  of  our  numera- 
tion are  indicated  in  it,  and  that  the  author 
comes  within  one  step  of  our  present 
qrstem,  which  is  no  other  than  supplying 
an  additional  character  for  zero.  His 
ignorance  of  this  character  rendos  his 
process  circuitous,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  principle  of  Juxtaposition  for  the 
purpose  of  summing ;  but  it  does  con- 
tain the  still  more  essential  principle,  a 
decuple  increase  of  value  for  the  same 
sign,  in  a  progressive  series  of  location 
fii>m  right  to  lefL  I  shall  be  gratified 
if  this  slight  notice  should  cause  the 
treatise,  which  is  very  short,  to  be  pub- 
lished, or  more  fully  explained.  [This 
manuscript,  as  well  as  that  of  Boethius, 
has  drawn  some  attention  lately,  and  is 
noticed  in  the  publications  of  Mr.  J.  0. 
HalUwell,  and  of  M.  Charles  at  Paris;-" 
1842.] 
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written  in  1220.'  This  has  never  been  printed.^  It  is 
by  far  our  earliest  testimony  to  the  knowledge  of  algebra 
in  Europe ;  but  Leonard  owns  that  he  learned  it  among 
the  Saracens.  "  This  author  appears,"  says  Button,  or 
rather  Cossali,  from  whom  he  borrows,  "to  be  well 
skilled  in  the  various  ways  of  reducing  equations  to 
their  final  simple  state  by  all  the  usual  methods."  His 
algebra  includes  the  solution  of  quadratics. 

30.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  Arabian  nume- 

nds  employed  in  the  tables  of  Alfonso  X.,  king 

them  in     of  Castile,  published  about  1252.     They  are 

thirteenth  gg^^  f^  appear  also  in  the  Treatise  of  the  Sphere. 

century,      r^  ,^  ^/f^^    •    v  o        ^^i       -i    \jL       Zl 

by  John  de  Sacro  Bosco,  probably  about  twenty- 
years  earlier ;  and  a  treatise,  De  Algorismo,  ascribed  to 
him,  treats  expressly  of  this  subject.*"  Algorismus  was 
the  proper  name  for  the  Arabic  notation  and  method  of 
reckoning.  Matthew  Paris,  after  informing  us  that  John 
Basing  first  made  Greek  numeral  figures  known  in  Eng- 
land, observes,  that  in  these  any  number  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  single  figure,  which  is  not  the  case  **  in 
Latin,  nor  in  Algorism."  ^  It  is  obvious  that  in  some 
few  numbers  only  this  is  true  of  the  Greek;  but  the 
passage  certainly  implies  an  acquaintance  with  that 
notation  which  had  obtained  the  name  of  Algorism.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  questioned  that  Boger  Bacon  knew 
these  figures ;  yet  he  has,  I  apprehend,  never  mentioned 
them  in  his  writings ;  for  a  calendar,  bearing  the  date 
1 292,  which  has  been  blunderingly  ascribed  to  him,  is 

f  Montacla,  whom  several  other  writers  case  in  the  mannecripts  I  have  seen.    I 

have  followed,  erroneously  places  this  should  add,  that  <ml7  one  of  them  bean 

work  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  the  name  of  Sacro  Boeoo,  and  that  In  a 

centory.  later  handwriting.    [I  have  called  this 

K  [  (1836)     It  has  sbioe  been  pub>  an  unpublished  treatise  in  my  first  edi- 
lished  by  M.  Ubri,  at  Paris,  in  hig  His-  •  tion,  on  the  authori^  of  the  Biographie 

toire  des  Sdenoes   Mathdmatiques  en  Universelle.    But  Professor  De  Morgan 

Italie,  vol.  ii.,  ftom  a  MS.  in  the  MagUo-  has  infonmcd  me  that  it  was  printed  at 

becchi  Library.    It  occupies  ITO  pages  Venice  in  1523.— 1842.] 
in  M.  libri's  volume.    The  editor  places       i  Hie  insuper  magister  Joannes  figuraa 

Fibonacci  at  the  head  of  the  mathema-  OraBoorum  numerales,  et  earum  notitiam 

tidans  of  the  middle  ages.— 1842.]  et  significationes  in  Angliam  portavit,  et 

h  SevOTal  copies  of  this  treatise  are  in  familiaribus  sals  declaravit.    Per  quae 

the  British  Museum.      Montucla  has  flguras  etiam  litem  reprcsentantur.    De 

erroneously  said  that  this  arithmetic  of  qulbus  flguzls  hoc  maxime  admirandmn, 

Sacro  Boeco  is  written  in  verse.    WaUis,  quod  unica  fignra  quilibet  numerus  re- 

his  authority,  informs  us  only  that  some  presentatnr;  quod  non  est  in  Latino,  ynA. 

v«nes,  two  of  which  he  quotes,  are  sub*  in  Algorismo.    Mat  Fwis,  aj>1  1252,  p^ 

foired  to  the  treatise.    This  fs  not  the  f  21. 
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expressly  declared  to  have  been  £ramed  at  Toledo.  In 
iiie  year  1282,  we  find  a  single  Arabic  figure  3  inserted 
in  a  public  record ;  not  only  the  first  indisputable  in- 
stance of  their  employment  in  England,  but  the  only 
one  of  their  appearance  in  so  solemn  an  instrument.^ 
But  I  have  been  informed  that  they  have  been  found  in 
some  private  documents  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  the  following  age,  though  they  were  still  by  no  means 
in  common  use  among  accountsmts,  nor  did  they  begin 
to  be  BO  till  much  later,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mathematicians  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  them, 
and  instances  of  their  employment  in  other  writings  may 
be  adduced." 

31.  Adelaxd  of  Bath,  in  the  twelfth  century,  translated 
the  elements  of  Euclid  from  the  Arabic,  and  another 
version  was  made  by  Campano  in  the  next  age.  The 
first  printed  editions  are  of  the  latter.*^  The  writings  of 
Ptolemy  became  known  through  the  same  chan-  Hathemati- 
nel;  and  the  once  celebrated  treatise  on  the  caitxeaUBes. 
Sphere  by  John  de  Sacro  Bosco  (Holywood,  or,  according 
to  Leland,  Halifsix),  about  the  b^inning  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century,  is  said  to  be  but  an  abridgment  of  the  Alexandrian 
geometer."*  It  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  was  even 
thought  worthy  of  a  commentary  by  Clavius.  Jordan  of 
Namur  (Nemorarius),  near  the  same  time,  shows  a  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  properties  of  numbers.^  Yi- 
tello,  a  native  of  Poland,  not  long  afterwards,  first  made 

k  ParUamentary  Writs,  L  232,  edited  the  use  of  Arabic  nmnexals  in  England, 

under  the  Beoord  Commission   hy  Sir  and  quotes  one  in  1741,  which  asserts 

Frauds  Falgrave.     It  was  probably  in-  that  an  unquestionable  instance  of  their 

serted  for  want  of  room,  not  enough  employment  as  early  as  1011  occurs  in 

having  been  left  for  the  word  m**™.    It  the  parish  church  of  Bomsey  (p.  241). 

will  not  be  detected  with  ease,  even  by  But  this,  I  conceive,  must  be  wholly  re- 

the  help  of  this  reference.  Jected.— 1863.] 

™  Andi^  iL  92,  gives  on  the  whole  ■*  [M.  Charles  Jonrdain,  in  his  edition 

the  best  account  of  the  progress  of  nu-  of  Us  father's  Becherches  Critiques  snr 

merals.    The  article   by  Leslie  in  the  les  Traductions  d'Aristote,  p.  98,  has 

EncyclopsDdia  Britannica  is  too  dogmati-  obfserved  that  I  have  reproduced  an  error 

cal  in  denying  their  antiquity.    That  in  pointed  out  by  Tiraboedii,  iv.  161.    Cam- 

the  Encyclopaedia  MetropoUtana,  by  Mr.  pano  did  not  trantdate  Euclid,  though  he 

Peacock,  is  more  learned.     Montucla  is  commented  upon  him.    The  only  transla- 

but  superficial,  and  K&tner  has  confined  tion  was  by  Adelard.— 1863.] 

hhnself  to  the  claims  of  Gerbert;  admit*  **  Montucla,  L   606.     Biogr.  Univ.: 

ting  which,  be  is  too  bidifferent  about  KSstner. 

subsequent  evidence.    [Dr.  Thomscm,  in  ^  Montucla.    KSstner.    Drinkwater's 

his  History  of  the  Boyal  Society,  refers  Life  of  Galileo. 
to  several  papers  In  their  TransactioDS  on 

I  2 
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known  the  principles  of  optics  in  a  treatise  in  ten  books, 
several  times  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indi- 
cating an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  geometers.  Montncla  has  chained  Yitello  with 
having  done  no  more  than  compress  and  arrange  a  work 
on  the  same. subject  by  Alhazen ;  which  Andres,  always 
partial  to  the  Arabian  writers,  has  not  fisdled  to  repeat. 
But  the  author  of  an  article  on  Yitello  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle  repels  this  imputation,  which  could  not,  he 
says,  have  proceeded  from  any  one  who  had  compared 
the  two  writers.  A  more  definite  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  laborious  German  historian  of  mathema- 
tics, Eastner.  *' Vitello,'*  he  says,  '*has  with  diligence 
and  judgment  collected,  as  fetr  as  lay  in  his  power,  what 
had  been  previously  known ;  and,  avoiding  the  tedious- 
ness  of  Arabian  verbosity,  is  far  more  readable,  perspicu- 
ous, and  methodical  than  Alhazen;  he  has  sdso  gone 
much  farther  in  the  science."  •* 

32.  It  seems  hard  to  determine  whether  or  not  Bc^r 
Roger  Bacon  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  discoverer 
B*«>°*  in  science ;  that  he  has  not  described  any  in- 
strument analogous  to  the  telescope,  is  now  generally 
admitted ;  but  he  paid  much  attention  to  optics,  and  has 
some  new  and  important  notions  on  that  subject.  That 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  explosive  powers  of  gun- 
powder it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny;  the  mere  de- 
tonation of  nitre  in  contact  with  an  inflammable  substance, 
which  of  course  might  be  casually  observed,  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  his  expressions  in  the  well-known 
passage  on  that  subject.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  Saracens  were  already  conversant  with 
gunpowder. 

33.  The  mind  of  Boger  Bacon  was   strangely  com- 
msreflem.    pounded  of  almost   prophetic  gleams  of  the 
Jianoeto      future  course  of  science,  and  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  a  more 

than  iLsusd  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his  own 
time.  Some  have  deemed  him  overrated  by  the  na- 
tionality of  the  English.'    But  if  we  may  have  sometimes 

1  Qeach.  der  Mathem.,  ii.  263.     The  is  correct,  always  copying  the  old  edltioni. 

true  name  U  Vitello,  as  Playfair  has  re-  '  Meiners,  of  all  modem  historians  cf 

marked  (Dissertat  in  Encycl.  Brit),  but  literature,  is  the  least  favoarable  to  Bnoofo, 

Vltellio  Is  much  more  common.    KSstner  on  account  of  his  superstition,  and  acdi^ 
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given  him  credit  for  discoveries  to  whicli  he  has  only 
borne  testimony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  origmality 
of  his  genius.  I  have  in  another  place  remarked  the 
singular  resemblance  he  bears  to  Lord  Bacon,  not  only 
in  the  character  of  his  philosophy,  but  in  several  coin- 
cidences of  expression.  This  has  since  been  followed  up 
by  a  later  writer,'  who  plainly  charges  Lord  Bacon  with 
having  borrowed  much,  and  with  having  concealed  his 
obligations.  The  Opus  Majus  of  Eoger  Bacon  was  not 
published  till  1733,  but  the  manuscripts  were  not  un- 
common, and  Selden  had  thoughts  of  printing  the  work. 
The  quotations  from  the  FrancisC'an  and  the  Chancellor, 
printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Mr.  Forster,  are  some- 
times very  curiously  similar ;  but  he  presses  the  resem- 
blance too  fax ;  and  certainly  the  celebrated  distinction, 
in  the  Novum  Organum,  of  four  classes  of  Idola  which 
mislead  the  judgment,  does  not  correspond,  as  he  sup- 
poses, with  that  of  the  causes  of  error  assigned  by  Boger 
Bacon. 

34.  The  English  nation  was  not  at  all  deficient  in 
mathematicians  during  the  fourteenth  century ;  EngUgh 
on  the  contrary,  no  other  in  Europe  produced  mathenm- 
nefiu-ly  so  many.     But  their  works  have  rarely  fourt^ui 
been  published.    The  great  progress  of  physical  <»ntnJ7- 
science,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  rendered 
these  imperfect  treatises  interesting  only  to  the  curiosity 
of  a  very  limited  class  of  readers.     Thus  Bichard  Suisset, 
or  Swineshead,  author  of  a  book  entitled,  as  is  said,  the 
Calculator,  of  whom  Cardan  speaks  in  such  language  as 
might  be  applied  to  himself,  is  scarcely  known,  except  by 
name,  to  literary  historians ;  and  though  it  has  several 
times  been  printed,  the  book  is  of  great  rarity.'    But  the 


llty  in  the  oocnlt  sdenoes*  Vergleidrang  geometrical  reasoning  with  the  sdiolastic 

der  Sitten,  it  710,  and  iiL  233.    Heeren,  philosof^y.     ICastner   (Ge^chlchte  der 

p.  244,  speaks  more  candidly  of  hinL    It  Mathematik,  i.  60)  appears  not  to  have 

is  impossible,  1  think,  to  deny  that  credu-  looked  at  Bracker,  and,  like  Montucla, 

Utf  is  one  of  the  points  of  resemblance  has  a  very  slight  notion  of  the  nature  of 

between  him  and  his  namesake.  Suisset's  hook.    His  snspidon  that  Cai^ 

■  Hist,  of  Middle  Ages,  ilL  539.  Fonter's  dan  had  never  seen  the  book  he  so  muck 

Hahometanisra  Unveiled.  IL  312.  extols  because  he  calls  the  author  the 

t  The  character  of  Suisset's  bo(^  given  Calculator,  which  is  the  title  of  the  work 
by  Bnicker,  Hi.  852,  who  had  seen  it,  itself,  seems  unwarrantable.  Suisset  pro- 
does  not  seem  to  Justliy  the  wish  of  bably  had  obtained  the  name  fhm  his 
Lefbnitx  that  it  should  be  republished,  book,  which  is  not  uncommon ;  and  Gaiv 
JtisastraDgemedleyof  ariUmwticaland  dan  ww  not  a  mas  to  praise  vh«t  he  had 
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most  oonspiciiotis  of  our  English  geometers  was  Thomas 
Bradwardin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  yet  more  for  his 
rank  and  for  his  theological  writings,  than  for  the  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  speculations  which  give  him  a 
place  in  science.  Montucla,  with  a  carelessness  of  which 
there  are  too  many  instances  in  his  valuable  work,  has 
placed  Bradwardin,  who  died  in  1348,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  though  his  treatise  was  printed 
in  1495." 

35.  It  is  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  physical  astro^ 

nomy  were  never  neglected ;  the  calendar  was 
Aatronomy.  ^q,^^jj  ^  y^  erroneous,  and  Eoger  Bacon  has 

even  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  divined  the  method 
of  its  restoration,  which  has  long  afterwards  been  adopted. 
The  Arabians  understood  astronomy  well,  and  their 
science  was  transfused  more  or  less  into  Europe.  Nor 
was  astrology,  the  favourite  superstition  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  without  its  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  observation  and  registering  of  the  planetary 
motions.  Thus,  too,  alchemy,  which,  though 
^^*  the  word  properly  means  but  chemistry,  was 
generally  confined  to  the  mystery  that  all  sought  to 
penetrate,  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  led 
more  or  less  to  the  processes  by  which  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  component  parts  of  substances  has  been 
attained.' 

36.  The  art  of  medicine  was  cultivated  with  great 
Medici         diligence  by  the  Saracens  both  of  the  East  and 

of  Spain,  but  with  little  of  the  philosophical 
science  that  had  immortalised  the  Greek  school.  The 
writings,  however,  of  these  masters  were  translated  into 
Arabic;  whether  correctly  or  not,  has  been  disputed 

never  read.    [One  of  the  later  editions  is  attention  paid  to  geometry  in  England 

n  the  British  Mnaemn,  with  a  manqggript  that  two  books  of  Euclid  were  read  at 

date,  1620,  but  entered  in  the  catalogue  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

as  Venice,  1605.    It  may  be  added  that  century.     Churtun's  life  of  Smyth,  p. 

the  title  in  this  edition  is  not  the  Calcu-  151,  from  the  University  Register.    We 

lator,  though  it  appears  by  Brunet  to  have  should  not  have  expected  to  find  this, 

been  so  called  in  the  first  edition,  that  of  *  I  refer  to  Dr.  Thomson's  History  ot 

Pavia,  1498  ;   but  SubtiUsslmi  Ricardi  Chemistry  for  much  curious  learning  on 

Suisseti  Ant^ci  Calculationes  noviter  im-  the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages.    In  a 

preisao  atque  revissB.    I  am  informed  that  work  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to 

the  work,  in  one  edition  or  another,  is  follow  up  every  sulfject ;  and  I  think  that 

less   scarce   than,  on  the  authority  of  a  general  reference  to  a  book  of  reputatica 

Brucker,  I  had  conceived.— 1842.]  and  easy  accessibility  is  better  than  aa 

^  It  iMy  ho  considered  a  proof  of  the  attempt  to  abridge  it 
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among  oriental  scholars;  and  Europe  derived  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physic  of  the  mind  and  body,  with 
Hippocrates  as  well  as  Aristotle,  through  the  same  chan- 
nel. But  the  Arabians  had  eminent  medical  authorities 
of  their  own,  Ehases,  Avicenna,  Albucazi,  who  possessed 
greater  influence.  In  modem  times,  that  is,  since  the 
revival  of  Greek  science,  the  Arabian  theories  have  been 
in  general  treated  with  much  scorn.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  pharmacy  owes  a  long  list  of  its  remedies 
to  their  experience,  and  to  tbeir  intimacy  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  East.  The  school  of  Salerno,  established  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century/  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
from  whence  the  most  considerable  writers  of  the  next 
ages  issued,  followed  the  Arabians  in  their  medical 
theory.  But  these  are  deemed  rude,  and  of  little  utility 
at  present. 

37.  In  the  science  of  anatomy  an  epoch  was  made  by 
the  treatise  of  Mundinus,  a  professor  at  Bologna, 
who  died  in  1326.     It  is  entitled  Anatome  om-  '^"•^^^^y- 
niiun  humani  corporis  interiorum  membrorum.   This  book 
had  one  great  advantage  over  those  of  Galen,  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  actual  anatomy  of  the  human  body.    For 
Galen  is  supposed  to  have  only  dissected  apes,  and  judged 
of  mankind  by  analogy ;  and  though  there  may  be  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  were  altogether  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  very  little  practice  in  human  dissec> 
tion.     Mimdinus  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
his   opportunities  of  this  kind  than  later  anatomists, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  prejudice,  have 
found  themselves.     His  treatise  was  long  the  text-book 
of  the  Italian  universities,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Mundinus  was  superseded  by  greater 
anatomists.     The  statutes  of  the  university  of  Padua  pre- 
scribed that  anatomical  lecturers  should  adhere  to  the 
literal  text  of  Mundinus.    Though  some  have  treated  this 
vrriter  as  a  mere  copier  of  Galen,  he  has  much,  according 
to  Portal,  of  his   own.     There  were  also  some  good 
anatomical  writers   in   France  during  the   fourteenth 
century.* 

T  Mefnerv  refen  it  to  fhe  ttnth,  U.  oopionsforaoon-medlcalwritOT.  Portal 

413;  and  Tiraboachi  thinks  it  may  be  ai  Hist  de  1' Anatomifi.  Biogr.  UniT. :  Mon- 

ancient,  iii.  347.  dino,  Cbanliac     Eichhom,  Gesch.  d«l 

'  Tiraboacbi,  y.  209-844.  who  is  very  Lit.,  ii.  416-44}. 
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38.  Several  books  of  the  later  middle  ages,  sometimeii 
of  great  size,  served  as  collections  of  natural 
J^aSr  history,  and,  in  fact,  as  encyclopsedias  of  general 
ofmidiito     knowledge.    The  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus 
*^**"  belong,  in  part,  to  this  class.     They  have  been 

collected,  in  twenty-one  volumes  folio,  by  the  Dominican 
Peter  Jammi,  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1651.  After 
settii^  aside  much  that  is  spurious,  Albert  may  pass  for 
the  most  fertile  writer  in  the  world.  He  is  reckoned  by 
some  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen;  but  we  mention 
him  here  as  a  compiler,  from  all  accessible  sources,  of 
what  physical  knowledge  had  been  accumulated  in  his 
time.  A  still  more  comprehensive  contemporary  writer 
Vincent  of  of  this  class  was  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  in  the 
Beauvais.  Spcculum  uaturalc,  morale,  doctrinale  et  his- 
toriale,  written  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  second  part  of  this  vast  treatise  in  ten  volumes 
folio,  usually  bound  in  four,  Speculum  morale,  seems  not 
to  be  written  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  theologians 
of  the  same  age.  The  first,  or  Speculum  naturale,  fol- 
lows the  order  of  creation  as  an  arrangement ;  and  after 
pouring  out  all  the  author  could  collect  on  the  heavens 
and  earth,  proceeds  to  the  natural  kingdoms  ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  corporeal  and  mental  structure  of  man.  In  the 
third  part  of  this  encyclopaedia,  imder  the  title  Speculum 
doctrinale,  all  arts  and  sciences  are  explained ;  and  the 
fourth  contains  an  universal  history.'  The  sources  of 
this  magazine  of  knowledge  are  of  course  very  multi- 
farious. In  the  Speculum  naturale,  at  which  alone  I 
have  looked,  Aristotle's  writings,  especially  the  history 
of  animals,  those  of  other  ancient  authors,  of  the  Arabian 
physicians,  and  of  all  who  had  treated  the  same  subjects 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  brought  together  in  a  compre- 
hensive, encyclopeedic  manner,  and  with  vast  industry, 
but  with  almost  a  studious  desire,  as  we  might  now 
fancy,  to  accumulate  absurd  falsehoods.  Vincent,  like 
many,  it  must  be  owned,  in  much  later  times,  through 
his  haste  to  compile,  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  he  copies.  But,  in  fitct,  he  relied  on 
others  to  make  extracts  for  him,  especially  from  the 

*  Blogr.  Univ. :  Vinctntiiu  Bellovioeiisis. 
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writmgs  of  Aristotle,  permittiiig  himself  or  them,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  change  the  order,  condense  the  meaning,  and 
explain  the  difficulties.^  It  may  be  easily  believed,  that 
neither  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  nor  his  amanu-  yincentof 
enses,  were  equal  to  this  work  of  abridging  and  Beauvais. 
transposing  their  authors.  Andres,  accordingly,  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Speculum  naturale,  and  another 
to  the  same  effect  from  Albertus  Magnus,  relating  no 
doubt,  in  the  Arabian  writer  from  whom  they  borrowed, 
to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  but  so  strangely  turned 
into  nonsense,  that  it  is  evident  they  could  not  have  un- 
derstood in  the  least  what  they  wrote.  Probably,  as 
their  language  is  nearly  the  same,  they  copied  a  bad 
translation.*' 

39.  In  the  same  class  of  compilation  with  the  Specu- 
lum of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  we  may  place  some 

later  works,  the  Tr^sor  of  Brunette  Latini,  writ-  ^  ^' 
ten  in  French  about  1280 ;  the  Eeductorium,  Reperto- 
rium,  et  Dictionarium  morale  of  Berchorius,  or  Berchoeur, 
a  monk,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1362,*^  and  a  treatise  by 
Bartholomew  Glanvil,  De  proprietatibus  rerum,  soon  after 
that  time.  Beading  all  they  could  jQnd,  extracting  from 
all  they  read,  digesting  their  extracts  under  some  natu- 
ral, or,  at  worst,  alphabetical  classification,  these  labo- 
rious men  gave  back  their  studies  to  the  world  with  no 
great  improvement  of  the  materials,  but  sometimes  with 
much  convenience  in  their  disposition.  This,  however, 
depended  chiefly  on  their  ability  as  well  as  diligence ; 
and  in  the  mediroval  period,  the  want  of  capacity  to  dis- 
cern probable  truth  was  a  very  great  drawback  from  the 
utility  of  their  compilations. 

40.  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  few  only  of 
the  Spanish  romances  or  ballads  founded  on  his-  Spanish 
tory  or  legend,,  so  many  of  which  remain,  belong  ballads. 

to  a  period  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  of 
them  should  be  placed  still  lower.    Sanchez  has  included 

b  A  qiiibttadam  fratribas  excerpta  sns-  nnam  oolligendflB,  vel  etiam  obecoritatiB 

cqperam;  non  eodem  penitus  verborum  explnnandm  ncceasttas  ex^bat. 

fchemate,  quo  in  originalibos  suis  Jacent,  "  Andrte.  ii.  112.    See  also  xiii.  141. 

sed  ordine  pleromque  transposito,  non-  d  This  book,  according  to  De  Sade^ 

nonqnam    etiam   mutata  perpaululum  Vie  de  P^trarqne,  ill.  650,  contains  a 

ipsorum  verborum  forma,  manente  tamen  few  good  things  among  many  folliaa.    I 

aoctorissententia ;  prout  ipsa  vel  prolizi-  have  never  seen  it. 
tttif  abbreviandte  vel   multitucUnia  in 
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none  in  his  collection  of  Spanish  poetry,  limited  by  its 
title  to  that  period ;  though  he  quotes  one  or  two  frag- 
ments which  he  would  refer  to  tiie  fourteenth  century.* 
Some,  however,  have  conceived,  perhaps  with  little  foun- 
dation, that  several  in  the  general  collections  of  ro- 
mances have  been  modernised  in  langus^e  from  more 
ancient  la}'^.  They  have  all  a  highly  chivalrous  charac- 
ter ;  every  sentiment  congenial  to  that  institution,  heroic 
courage,  unsullied  honour,  generous  pride,  faithful  love, 
devoted  loyalty,  were  displayed  in  Castilian  verse,  not 
only  in  their  real  energy,  but  sometimes  with  an  hyper- 
bolical extravagance  to  which  the  public  taste  accommo- 
dated itself,  and  which  long  continued  to  deform  the 
national  literature.  The  ballad  of  the  Conde  de  Alarcos, 
which  may  be  found  in  Bouterwek,  or  in  Sismondi,  and 
seems  to  be  ancient,  though  not  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, will  serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen/ 

41.  The  very  early  poetry  of  Spain  (that  published  by 
Metres  of  ^^^^^^s)  is  marked  by  a  rude  simplicity,  a 
Spanish     rhythmical,  and  not  very  harmonious  versifica- 
P*^^*      tion,  and,  especially  in  the  ancient  poem  of  the 
Cid,  written,  according  to  some,  before  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  occasional  vigour  and  spirit.^    This 
poetry  is  in  that  irregular  Alexandrine  measure,  which, 
as  has  been  observed,  arose  out  of  the  Latin  pentameter. 
It  gave  place  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a  dactylic  mea- 
sure, called  versos  de  arte  mayor,  generally  of  eleven  syl- 
lables, the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  being  ac- 
cented, but  subject  to  frequent  licences,  especially  that 
of  an  additional  short  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.     But  the  favourite  metre  in  lyric  songs  and  ro- 
mances was  the  redondilla,  the  type  of  which  was  a  line 

*  The  Marquis  of  Santillana,  early  ia  Oonde  de  Alaroos,  oontinned  on  another 

the  fifteenth  oentory,  wrote  a  short  letter  sal^ect.    It  was  not  nncomnum  to  build 

on  the  state  of  poetry  in  Spain  to  his  own  romances  on  the  stocks  of  old  ones,  taking 

time.    Sanches  has  pabllslied  this  with  only  the  first  lines;  several  other  instances 

long  and  yaloable  notes.  occur  among  thoee  In  the  Gandonero, 

f  Bouterwek's  History  of  Spanish  and  which  are  not  numerous. 
Portuguese  Fbetry,  i.  56.    See  also  Sis-       >  [This  has  been  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

mondi,  littftrature  du  Midi,  Ui.  228,  for  Southey,  and,  I  believe,  of  othen.    But 

the  romance  of  the  Conde  de  Alaroos.  Masdeu,  Hist  Critica  de  Espafia,  voL  zz. 

Sismondi  refers  it  to  the  fourteenth  p.  331,  says  that  the  greatest  antiquity 

century ;  but  perhaps  no  strong  reason  which  can  be  given  to  the  poem  of  the 

for  this  could  be  given.    I  find,  however,  Cid  is  the  thirteenth  century.    It  is  a»* 

In  the  Candonero  General,  a  **  romance  cribed,  according  to  him,  to  one  PMirp 

yie|o,"  beginning  with  two  lines  of  the  Abad,  of  the  church  of  Seville. — IMS.] 
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of  four  trochees,  requiring,  however,  alternately,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  number,  one  deficient  in  the  last 
syllable,  and  consequently  throwing  an  emphasis  on  the 
close.  By  this  a  poem  was  sometimes  divided  into  short 
stanzas,  the  termination  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken 
by  the  ear.  It  is  no  more,  where  the  lines  of  eight  and 
seven  syllables  alternate,  than  that  English  metre  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  to  need  an  illustration.  Bou- 
terwek  has  supposed  that  this  alternation,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  trochaic  verse  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  was  preserved  traditionally  in  Spain  from  the 
songs  of  the  Boman  soldiers.  But  it  seems  by  some 
Arabic  lines  which  he  quotes,  in  common  characters, 
that  the  Saracens  had  the  line  of  four  trochees,  which,  in 
all  languages  where  syllables  are  strongly  distinguished 
in  time  and  emphasis,  has  been  grateful  to  the  ear.  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  sprightliness  and  grace  of  this 
measure,  when  accompanied  by  simple  melody.  The 
lighter  poetry  of  the  southern  nations  is  always  to  be 
judged  with  some  regard  to  its  dependence  upon  a  sister 
art.  It  was  not  written  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard,  and 
to  be  heard  in  the  tones  of  song,  and  with  the  notes  of 
the  lyre  or  the  guitar.  Music  is  not  at  all  incapable  of 
alliance  with  reasoning  or  descriptive  poetry;  but  it 
excludes  many  forms  which  either  might  assume,  and 
requires  a  rapidity  as  well  as  intenseness  of  perception, 
which  language  cannot  always  convey.  Hence  the 
poetry  designed  for  musical  accompaniment  is  sometimes 
unfairly  derided  by  critics,  who  demand  what  it  cannot 
pretend  to  give ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that,  as  it  cannot 
give  all  which  metrical  language  is  able  to  afford,  it  is 
not  poetry  of  the  very  highest  class. 

42.  The  Castilian  language  is  rich  in  perfect  rhymes = 
But  in  their  lighter  poetry  the  Spaniards  fre- 
quently contented  themselves  with  assonances,  anS"*"*^ 
that   is,    with    the    correspondence    of   final  JJ*'"^* 
syllables,  wherein  the  vowel  alone  was  the 
same,  though  with  different  consonants,   as  duro  and 
humo,  hoca  and  cosa.     These  were  often  intermingled 
"with  perfect  or  consonant  rhymes.      In    themselves, 
nnsatisfiactory  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  our 
prejudices,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  assonances 
contained  a  musical  principle,  and  would  soon  giv» 
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pleastire  to  and  be  required  by  the  ear.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  alliteration  so  common  in  the  northern 
poetiy ,  and  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  regularity 
of  some  of  our  oldest  poems.  But  though  assonances 
may  seem  to  us  an  indication  of  a  rude  stage  of  poetry, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  later 
period  of  Castilian  lyric  poetry,  and  that  consonant 
rhymes,  frequently  with  tiie  recurrence  of  the  same 
syllable,  are  reckoned,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  presimiption 
of  the  antiquity  of  a  romance.^ 

43.  An  uialogy  between  poetry  and  music,  extending 
Natoreof  bcyond  the  mere  laws  of  sound,  has  been  in- 
thegioea.  geniously  remarked  by  Bouterwek  in  a  very 

favourite  species  of  Spanish  composition,  the  glosa.  In 
this  a  few  lines,  commonly  well  known  and  simple, 
were  glossed,  or  paraphrased,  with  as  much  variety  and 
originality  as  the  poet's  ingenuity  could  give,  in  a 
succession  of  stanzas,  so  that  the  leading  sentiment 
should  be  preserved  in  each,  as  the  subject  of  an  air 
runs  through  its  variations.  It  was  often  contrived  that 
the  chief  words  of  the  glossed  lines  should  recur  sepa- 
rately in  the  course  of  each  stanza.  The  two  arts  being 
incapable  of  a  perfect  analogy,  this  must  be  taken  as 
a  geneiul  one ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  each  stanza 
should  be  conducted  so  €U5  to  terminate  in  the  lines,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  gloss.' 
Of  these  artificial,  though  doubtless,  at  the  time,  very 
pleasing  compositions,  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  be  found  beyond  the  peninsula  ;^  though,  in  a 
general  sense,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  lyric  poetry, 
wherein  a  burthen  or  repetition  of  leading  verses  recurs, 
must  originally  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  less 
artfdlly  and  musically  developed.  The  burthen  of  a 
song  in  only  be  an  impertinence,  if  its  sentiment  does 
not  pervade  the  whole. 

44.  The  Cancionero  General,  a  collection  of  Spanish 
poetry  written  between  the  age  of  Juan  de  la  Mena, 

bBouterwek'sIntrodactioa.  Velaaqnex       I  Boaterwek,  p.  118. 
in  Dieze's  German  translation,  p.  288.       k  They  appear  with  the  name  Groeas 

The  assonance  is  pecaliar  to  the  Spani-  in  the  Candoneiro  Geral  of  Beaende ;  and 

ards.    [But  it  is  said  by  M.  Raynonard  there  seemst  as  I  have  observed  already 

that  SBsotiancPs  are  common  in  the  earliest  to  be  something  mnch  of  the  same  Und 

Freudi  poetiy.  Journal  des  Savans,  July,  in  the  older  Portuguese  coUectioa  of  tha 

1M3^— 18424  thirteenth  century. 
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near  the  biginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its 
publication  by  Castillo  in  1517,  contains  the  ^^ 
productions  of  one  hundred  and  thirtynsix  Cancioiieio 
poets,  as  Bouterwek  says ;  and  in  the  edition  ^°«^* 
of  1520  I  have  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
There  is  also  much  anonymous.  The  volimie  is  in  two 
hundred  and  three  folios,  and  includes  compositions  by 
YiUena,  Santillana,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  age  of 
John  II.,  besides  those  of  later  date.  But  I  find  also 
the  name  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  which,  if  it  means  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  must  belong  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  though  the  preface  of  Castillo 
seems  to  confine  his  collection  to  the  age  of  Mena."  A 
small  part  only  are  strictly  love  songs  (canciones) ;  but 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  larger  portion  is 
amatory.  Several  romances  occur  in  this  collection; 
one  of  them  is  Moorish,  and,  perhaps,  older  than  the 
capture  of  Granada ;  but  it  was  long  afterwards  that  the 
Spanish  romancers  habitually  embellished  their  fictions 
with  Moorish  manners.  These  romances,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  were  sometimes  glosed,  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  style  readily  lending  itself  to  an  expansion 
of  the  sentiment.  Some  that  are  called  romances  contain 
no  story ;  as  the  Bosa  Fresca  and  the  Fonte  Frida,  both 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi. 

45.  *'  Love  songs,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  form  by  far  the 
principal  part  of  the  old  Spanish  cancioneros. 
To  read  them  regularly  through  would  require  cfauacter  o/ 
a  strong  passion  for  compositions  of  this  class,  ^j^^ 
for  the  monotony  of  the  authors  is  interminable. 
To  extend  and  spin  out  a  theme  as  long  as  possible, 
though  only  to  seize  a  new  modification  of  the  old  ideas 
and  phrases,  was,  in  their  opinion,  essential  to  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  their  poetic  effusions  of  the  heart.    That 
loquacity,  which  is  an  hereditary  fault  of  the  Italian 
canzone,  must  also  be  endured  in  perusing  the  amatory 
flights  of  the  Spanish  redondillas,  while  in  them  the 

*"  Don  Jnan  Manuel,  a  prince  de-  in  which,  according  to  the  costom  of 
aoended  from  Ferdinand  IIL,  was  the  novelisU,  many  other  tales  are  inter- 
most  aooampliflbed  man  whom  Spain  pro*  woven.  "  In  every  passage  of  the  book," 
dneed  in  his  age.  One  of  the  earliest  says  Bouterwek, "  the  author  shows  htm- 
specimens  of  Castilian  prose.  El  Gonde  self  a  man  of  the  world  and  an  obsenref 
Locanor,  places  him  hig^  in  the  liteni-  of  hnman  natore." 
tare  of  his  ooontry.    Tt  is  a  moral  fiction, 
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Italian  correctness  of  expression  would  be  looked  fi»r 
in  vain.     From  the  desire,  perhaps,  of  relieving  their 
monotony  by  some  sort  of  variety,  the  authors  have 
indulged  in  even  more  witticisms  and  plays  of  words 
than  the  Italians,  but  they  also  sought  to  infuse  a  more 
emphatic  spirit  into  their  compositions  than  the  latter. 
The  Spanish  poems  of  this  class  exhibit,  in  general,  all 
the  poverty  of  the  compositions  of  the  troubadours,  but 
blend  with  the  simplicity  of  these  bards  the  pomp  of 
the  Spanish  national  slyle  in  its  utmost  vigour.     This 
resemblance  to  the  troubadour  songs  was  not,  however, 
produced  by  imitation;   it  arose  out  of  the  spirit  of 
romantic  love,  which  at  that  period,  and  for  several 
preceding  centuries,  gave  to  the  south  of  Europe  the 
same  feeling  and  taste.     Since  the  age  of  Petrarch  this 
spirit  had  appeared  in  classical  perfection  in  Italy.    But 
the  Spanish  amatory  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
not  reached  an  equal  degree  of  cultivation;   and  the 
whole  turn  of  their  ideas  required  rather  a  passionate 
than  a  tender  expression.     The  sighs  of  the  languishing 
Italians    became    cries    in   Spain.      Glowing  passion, 
despair,    and    violent  ecstasy  were   the    soul  of   the 
Spanish  love  songs.     The  continually  recurring  picture 
of  the  contest  between  reason  and  passion  is  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  these  songs.     The  Italian  poets  did  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  triumph  of  reason. 
The  rigidly  moral  Spaniard  was,  however,  anxious  to  be 
wise  even  in  the  midst  of  his  folly.     But  this  obtrusion 
of  wisdom  in  an  improper  place  frequently  gives  an 
unpoetical  harshness  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in 
spite  of  all  the  softness  of  its  melody."" 

46.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  John  IT.,  king  of  Castile 

from  1407  to  1454,  that  this  golden  age  of  IjTic 

'    poetry  commenced.**     A  season  of  peace  and 

regularity,  a  monarchy  well  limited,  but  no  longer  the 

°  VoL  i.  p.  109.  the  year  1400.    I  am  inclined  to  fhlnk, 

**  Velasquez,  p.  165,  442  (In  Dieze),  however,  that  few  would  be  found  to 

mentions,  what  has  escaped  Bonterwek,  ascend  much  higher.    I. do  not  find  the 

a  more  andeut  Candonero  than  that  of  name  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  which  occurs 

Castillo,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  John  in  the  Cancionero  of  Castillo.    A  copy  of 

n.   l^  Juan   Alfonso  de   Baena,  and  this  manuscript  Cancionero  of  Baena  was 

hitherto  unpublished.    As  it  is  entitled  lately  sold  (1836),  among  the  MSS.  of 

Cancionero  di  Foetas  Antignos,  it  may  Mr.  Heber,  and  purchased  for  1201.  isy 

be  supposed  to  contain  some  earlier  than  the  King  of  the  French. 
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Bport  of  domineering  families,  a  virtaons  king,  a  minister 
too  haughty  and  ambitious,  but  able  and  resolute,  were 
encouragements  to  that  light  strain  of  amorous  poetry 
which  a  state  of  ease  alone  can  suffer  mankind  to  enjoy. 
And  Portugal,  for  the  whole  of  this  century,  was  in 
aR  flourishing  a  condition  €U5  Castile  during  iliis  single 
reign.  But  we  shall  defer  the  mention  of  her  lyrio 
poetry,  as  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  of  a  later  date.  In  the 
court  of  John  11.  were  found  three  men,  whose  names 
stand  high  in  the  early  annals  of  Spanish  poeteof 
poetry, — ^the  marquises  of  ViUena  and  Santil-  hi»  court. 
tana,  and  Juan  de  Mena.  But,  except  for  their  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  letters,  amidst  the  dissipations  of  a  court, 
they  have  no  pretensions  to  enter  into  competition  with 
some  of  the  obscure  poeta  to  whom  we  owe  tlie  romances 
of  chivalry.  A  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  needless 
learning,  and  to  astonish  the  vulgar  by  an  appearance 
of  profundity,  so  often  the  bane  of  poetry,  led  them 
into  prosaic  and  tedious  details,  and  into  affected  re- 
finements.^ 

47.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  long  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  ite  first  Q^^^g 
who  gave  polish  and  elegance  to  French  poetry,  duke  of 
In  a  more  enlightened  age,  according  to  Goujet's  ^*«"*' 
opinion,  he  would  have  been  among  their  greatest  poets.** 
Except  a  little  allegory  in  the  taste  of  his  times,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  kind  of  verse  called  rondeaux,  and  to 
slight  amatory  poems,  which,  if  they  aim  at  little,  still 
deserve  the  praise  of  reaching  what  they  aim  at.  The 
easy  turns  of  thought  and  graceful  simplicity  of  style 
which  these  compositions  require  came  spontaneously 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Without  as  much  humour  as 
Clement  Marot  long  afterwards  displayed,  he  is  much 
more  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  have  been  in  any  times, 
if  not  quite  what  Gk)ujet  supposes,  a  great  poet,  yet  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  court.' 


P  Bonterwek,  p.  78. 

4  GkraiJet,  Bibliothdque  Fran^alse,  Ix. 
233. 

'  The  following  very  slight  vaudeville 
will  ihow  the  eaaj  style  of  the  duke  of 
Orieans.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
little  the  maimer  of  French  poetry,  in 
mdi  productions,  has  been  changed  since 
the  fifteenth  cenlacy. 


Petit  mercier,  petit  panler: 
Pourtant  si  Je  n'ai  marchandize 
Qui  soit  du  tout  &  votre  guise 
Ne  blames  pour  oe  mon  mestier, 
Je  gagne  denier  k  denier ; 
Cest  loin  du  tr^r  de  Vtoise. 

Petit  mercier,  petit  panier, 
Et  tandis  qu'il  est  Jour,  ouvrier, 
Le  temps  perds,  quand  k  vous  devise, 
Je  viis  parfidre  mon  emprije, 

Kt 
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48.  The  English  language  was  slowly  refining  itself, 
Bngiigh  and  growing  into  general  use.  That  which  we 
poetry,  sometimes  call  pedantry  and  innovation,  the 
forced  introduction  of  French  words  by  Chaucer,  though 
hardly  more  by  him  than  by  all  his  predecessors  who 
translated  our  neighbours'  poetry,  and  the  harsh  Latin- 
isms  that  began  to  appear  soon  afterwards,  has  given 
English  a  copiousness  and  variety  which  perhaps  no 
other  language  possesses.  But  as  yet  there  was  neither 
thought  nor  knowledge  sufBcient  to  bring  out  its  capa- 
cities. After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  in  1400,  a  dreary 
blank  of  long  duration  occurs  in  our  annals.  The  poetry 
of  Hoccleve  is  wretchedly  bad,  abounding  with  pedantry, 
and  destitute  of  all  grace  or  spirit.'  Lydgate, 
lordgate.  ^^  monk  of  Bury,  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
prefers  doubtless  a  higher  claim  to  respect.  An  easy 
versifier,  he  served  to  make  poetry  familiar  to  the  many, 
and  may  sometimes  please  the  few.  Gray,  no  light 
authority,  speaks  more  favourably  of  Lydgate  than  eilher 
Warton  or  Ellis,  or  than  the  general  complexion  of  his 
poetry  would  induce  most  readers  to  do.*  But  great 
poets  have  often  the  taste  to  discern,  and  the  candour  to 
acknowledge,  those  beauties  which  are  latent  amidst  the 
tedious  dulness  of  their  humbler  brethren.  Lydgate, 
though  probably  a  man  of  inferior  powers  of  mind  to 
Gower,  has  more  of  the  minor  qualities  of  a  poet;  his 
lines  have  sometimes  more  spirit,- mbrfe  humour,  and  he 
describes  with  more  graphic  minuteness.  But  his  dif- 
fuseness  becomes  generally  feeble  and  tedious;  the 
attention  fails  in  the  schoolboy  stories  of  Thebes  and 
Troy ;  and  he  had  not  the  judgment  to  select  and  com- 
press the  prose  narratives  from  which  he  commonly  de- 
rived his  subject.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Lydgate 
would  have  been  a  better  poet  in  satire  upon  his  own 
times,  or  delineation  of  their  manners;  themes  which 
James  I.  of  would  have  gratified  us  much  more  than  the 
Scotland,  fate  of  princcs.  The  King's  Quair,  by  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  is  a  long  allegory,  polished  and  imaginative, 

Et  parmi  les  raes  crier:  «  Id.  361-407 ;  Gray's  Works,  hy  Ma- 
Petit  mercier.  petit  panier.  thias,iL  55-73.  These  remarks  on  Lydgate 
(Recueil  des  Anciens  Pontes  FranfaiSk  show  what  the  history  of  Englifdi  poetry 
L  196.)  would  have  beea  in  the  hands  of  Oray 
*  Warton,  ii.  M8.  as  to  somid  and  feiir  criticism. 
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but  with  some  of  the  tediousness  Ufiual  in  such  produc- 
tions. It  is  uncertain  whether  he  or  a  later  sovereign, 
James  V.,  were  the  author  of  a  lively  comic  poem, 
Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green ;  the  style  is  so  provincial 
that  no  Englishman  can  draw  any  inference  as  to  its 
antiquity.  It  is  much  more  removed  from  pur  language 
than  the  King's  Quair.  Whatever  else  could  be  men- 
tioned as  deserving  of  praise  is  anonymous  and  of  un- 
certain date.  It  seems  to  have  been  early  in  the,  Hfteenth 
century  that  the  ballad  of  our  northern  minstrels  arose. 
But  none  of  these  that  are  extant  could  be  placed  with 
much  likelihood  so  early  €U5  1440." 

49.  We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  form  of 
European  literature  as  it  existed  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  fifteenth  ^/SS" 
century.  The  result  must  be  to  convince  us  of  ^^g^'g^i 
our  great  obligations  to  Italy  for  her  renewal 
of  classical  learning.  What  might  have  been  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  Europe  if  she  had  never  gone  back 
to  the  fountains  of  Greek  and  Boman  genius  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine;  certainly  nothing  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  prospect  of  a  very 
abundant  harvest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  man 
of  high  reputation  in  modem  times  who  has  not  reaped 
benefit,  directly  or  through  others,  from  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning.  Wo  have  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt 
whether,  without  the  Italians  of  these  ages,  it  would 
ever  have  occurred.  The  trite  metaphors  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  dawn  and  twilight,  are  used  carelessly  by 
those  who  touch  on  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  progression,  in 
which  learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  the  shadows 
of  barbarism.  But  with  closer  attention  it  is  easily  seen 
that  this  is  not  a  correct  representation ;  that,  taking 
Europe  generally,  far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced 

"  Gbevy  Chase  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and  tondbdng,  maimer  of  the  later 

ancient  of  those  ballads  that  has  been  ballads.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 

preserved.     It  may  possibly  have  been  circumstances  about  this  celebrated  lay 

written  while  Henry  VI.  was  on  the  is,  that  it  relates  a  totally  fictitious  event 

throne,  though  a  late  critic  would  bring  with  all  historical  particularity,  and  with 

It  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  real  names.    Hence  it  was  probably  not 

Bryi^es'  British  Bibliography,  iv.    97.  composed  while  many  remembered  tht* 

The  style  is  often  fiery,  like  the  old  war  days  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  fray  oi 

■0001,  and  modi  above  the  feeble,  though  Chevy  Chase  is  feigned  to  have  occnrred 
VOL.  I.  K 
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stage  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury than  two  hundi-ed  years  before,  she  had  in  many 
respects  gone  backwards,  and  gave  little  sign  of  any 
tendency  to  recover  her  ground.  There  is  in  fact  no 
security,  as  far  as  the  past  history  of  mankind  assures 
us,  that  any  nation  will  be  uniformly  progressive  in 
science,  ajts,  and  letters ;  nor  do  I  perceive,  whatever 
may  be  the  current  language,  that  we  can  expect  this  with 
much  greater  confidence  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 

50.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  chrono- 
logical history,  let  us  consider  for  a  short  time  some  of 
the  prevailing  strains  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which 
shaped  the  public  mind  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

51.  In  the  early  European  poetry,  the  art  sedulously 
^  cultivated  by  so  many  nations,  we  are  struck 
of  classical  by  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
poetry  lost,  remains  of  antiquity,  and  belong  to  social 
changes  which  we  should  be  careful  to  apprehend.  The 
principles  of  discernment  as  to  works  of  imagination  and 
sentiment,  wrought  up  in  Greece  and  Eome  by  a  fas- 
tidious and  elaborate  criticism,  were  of  course  effaced  in 
the  total  oblivion  of  that  literature  to  which  they  had 
been  applied.  The  Latin  language,  no  longer  intelli- 
gible except  to  a  limited  class,  lost  that  adaptation  to 
popular  sentiment  which  its  immature  progeny  had  not 
yet  attained.  Hence,  perhaps,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
there  ensued,  as  has  been  sho^m  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
kind  of  palsy  of  the  inventive  feculties,  so  that  we 
cannot  discern  for  several  centuries  any  traces  of  their 
vigorous  exercise. 

52.  Five  or  six  new  languages,  however,  besides  the 

ancient  German,  became  gradually  flexible  and 
of^criticirai  copious  cuough  to  cxpress  thought  and  emotion 
on  modem    with  more  precision  and  energy;   metre  and 

languages.        .  •*■  .        «  "*'  i-^ 

rhyme  gave  poetry  its  form ;  a  new  European 
literature  was  springing  up,  fresh  and  lively,  in  gay 
raiment,  by  the  side  of  that  decrepit  Latinity  which 
rather  ostentatiously  wore  its  threadbare  robes  of  more 
solemn  dignity  than  becoming  grace.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  the  revival  of  ancient  litera- 
ture among  the  Italians  seemed  likely  to  change  again 
the  scene,  and  threatened  to  restore  a  standard  of  critical 
excellence  by  which  the  new  Europe  would  be  disad 
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Tantageously  tried.  It  was  soon  folt,  if  not  recognised 
in  words,  that  what  had  delighted  Enrope  for  some 
preceding  centuries  depended  upon  sentiments  fondly 
cherished,  and  opinions  firmly  held,  but  foreign,  at  least 
in  the  forms  they  presented,  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
antiquity.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  as  begin- 
ning to  stand  opposed  to  each  other  two  schools  of  cri* 
ticism,  latterly  called  the  classical  and  romantic ;  names 
which  should  not  be  understood  as  absolutely  exact,  but 
perhaps  rather  more  apposite  in  the  period  to  which 
these  pages  relate  than  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

53.  War  is  a  very  common  subject  of  fiction,  and  the 
warrior's  character  is  that  which  poets  have  ■g^^.^f 
ever  delighted  to  portray.  But  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
chivalry,  nourished  by  the  laws  of  feudal  tenure  *^°  po«tJ7- 
and  limited  monarchy,  by  the  rules  of  honour,  courtesy, 
and  gallantry,  by  ceremonial  institutions  and  public 
shows,  had  rather  artificially  modified  the  generous  daring 
which  always  forms  the  basis  of  that  character.  It  muist 
be  owned  that  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  furnished  a 
source  of  fiction  not  unlike  those  of  romance ;  that 
Perseus,  Theseus,  or  Hercules  answer  prettj'  well  to 
knights  errant,  and  that  many  stories  in  iSie  poets  are  in 
the  very  style  of  Amadis  or  Ariosto.  But  these  form  no 
great  part  of  what  we  call  classical  poetry ;  though  they 
show  that  the  word,  in  its  opposition  to  the  latter  style, 
must  not  be  understood  to  comprise  everything  that  has 
descended  from  antiquity.  Nothing  could  less  resemble 
the  peculiar  form  of  chivalry  than  Greece  in  the  repub- 
lican times,  or  Home  in  any  times. 

54.  The  popular  taste  had  been  also  essentially  affected 
by  changes  in  social  intercourse,  rendering  it 

more  studiously  and  punctiliously  courteous,   gauanuy 
and  especially  by  the  homaccc  due  to  women  towards 
under  the  modem  laws  of  gallantry.     Love,         '"• 
with  the  ancient   poets,    is    often   tender,   sometimes 
virtuous,  but  never  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  defer- 
ence or  inferiority.     This  elevation  of  the  female  sex 
through    the    voluntary    submission   of  the   stronger, 
though  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  philosophical  history 
of  Europe,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  adequately  developed. 
It  did  not  originate,  or  at  least  very  partially,  in  the 
Teutonic  manners,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been 

k2 
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derived.  The  love-songs  again,  and  romances  of  Arabia, 
where  others  have  sought  its  birthplace,  display,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  that  rapturous  adoration  which 
distinguishes  the  language  of  later  poeti^%  and  have, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  been  the  models  of  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadours ;  yet  this  seems  rather  consonant  to 
the  hyperbolical  character  of  oriental  works  of  imagina- 
tion, than  to  a  state  of  manners  where  the  usual  lot  of 
women  is  seclusion,  if  not  slavery.  The  late  editor  of 
Warton  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  call  "  that  reverence 
and  adoration  of  the  female  sex  which  has  descended  to 
our  own  times,  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion."* But  until  it  can  be  shown  that  Christianity 
establishes  any  such  principle,  we  must  look  a  little 
farther  down  for  its  origin. 

55.  Without  rejecting,  by  any  means,  the  influence  of 
itsproiMibie  these  collateral  and  preparatory  circumstances, 
origin.  we  might  ascribe  more  direct  efficacy  to  the 
favour  shown  towards  women  in  succession  to  lands, 
through  inheritance  or  dower,  by  the  later  Boman  law, 
and  by  the  customs  of  the  northern  nations ;  to  the  re- 
spect which  the  clei^y  paid  them  (a  subject  which 
might  bear  to  be  more  fiilly  expanded) ;  but,  above  all, 
to  the  gay  idleness  of  the  nobility,  consuming  the  in- 
tervals of  peace  in  festive  enjoyments.  In  whatever 
country  the  charms  of  high-bom  beauty  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  grace  the  banquet  or  give  brilliancy  to  the 
tournament, — in  whatever  country  the  austere  restraints 
of  jealousy  were  most  completely  laid  aside, — in  what- 
ever country  the  coarser,  though  often  more  virtuous, 
simplicity  of  unpolished  ages  was  exchanged  for  winning 
and  delicate  artifices, -in  whatever  country,  through  the 
influence  of  climate  or  polish,  less  boisterousness  and  in- 
temperance prevailed, — it  is  there  that  we  must  expect  to 
find  the  commencement  of  so  great  a  revolution  in  society. 

56.  Gallantry,  in  this  sense  of  a  general  homage  to 

the  fair,  a  respectful  deference  to  woman,  in- 
•hown^'in  dependent  of  personal  attachment,  seems  to 
cWTeutoiic  have  first  become  a  perceptible  element  of 
£^^*in^^  European  manners  in  the  south  of  France,  and, 
S ViSir!     probably,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  tenth 

century  -J  it  was  not  at  all  in  unison  with  the 

*  Preboe,  p.  128.  exact  date  for  that  which  in  its  nature 

y  It  would  be  absurd  to  assign  an    must  be  gmduiil.    I  have  a  suspicion 
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rongh  habits  of  the  Carlovingian  Franks  or  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  There  is  little  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of 
it  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  or  in  that  upon  Attila,  or  in 
the  oldest  Teutonic  fragments,  or  in  the  Nibelungen 
Lied ;'  love  may  appear  as  a  natural  passion,  but  not  as 
a  conventional  idolatry.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
folly  developed  in  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  usages 
of  northern  France,  when  we  look  at  the  tales  of  the 
court  of  Arthur,  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  gave  to 
the  world  about  1128.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  foundation  of  this  famous  romance,  whatever  of 
legendary  tradition  he  may  have  borrowed  from  Wales 
or  Britany,  the  position  that  he  was  merely  a  faithful 
translator  appears  utterly  incredible.'  Besides  the  nu- 
merous allusions  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  to  the 
history  of  his  times,  which  Mr.  Turner  and  others  have 
indicated,  the  chivalrous  gallantry,  with  which  alone  we 
are  now  concerned,  is  not  characteristic  of  so  rude  a 
I)eople  as  the  Welsh  or  Armoricans.  Geoffrey  is  almost 
our  earliest  testimony  to  these  manners ;  and  this  gives 
the  chief  value  to  his  fables.  The  crusades  were  pro- 
bably the  great  means  of  inspiring  an  uniformity  of 
conventional   courtesy  into  the  European  aristocracy, 

that  sexual  respect,  though  not  with  all  von  Chiistlicben  mysticinnuB  fast  gar 

the   refinemeDts  of  chivalry,  might  be  nichts.    Bonterwek,  ix.  147.    I  may  ob> 

traced  earlier  in  the  south  of  finrope  than  serye  that  the  positions  in  the  text,  as 

the  tenth  century ;  but  it  would  require  to  the  absence  of  gallantry  in  the  old 

a  long  investigation  to  prove  this.  Teutonic  poetry,  are  borne  out  by  every 

A  passage, often  quoted,  of  Radulphus  other    author!^;    by    Weber,    Price, 

Glaber,  (m  the  affected  and  effeminate  Turner,  and  Eidihom.    The  last  writei 

manners,  as  he  thought  them,  of  the  draws  rather  an  amusing  inference  as  to 

southern  nobility  who  came  in  the  train  the  want  of  politeness  towards  the  fair 

of  Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of  sex,  from  the  firequency  of  abductions  in 

Toulouse,  on  her  marriage  with  Robert,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  story,  wliich 

king  of  France,  in  999,  Indicates  that  the  be  enumerates.     Allg.   Gesch.,   i.   37. 

roughness  of  the  Teutonic  character,  as  App.,  p.  87.    [We  might  appeal  also  to 

well  perhaps  as  some  of  its  virtues,  had  the  very  curious  old  German  poems  on 

yielded  to  the  arts  and  amuwments  of  Hildebrand,  perhaps  of  the  eighth  cen- 

peace.     It  became  a  sort  of  proverb;  tnry,  published  by  the  Grimms  at  Cassel 

Franci  ad    bella,  Provinciales  ad  vie-  in  1812.    They  exhibit  chivalry  without 

tnalia.   Eichbom,  Allg.  Gesch.,  i.  Append,  its  gallantry.     Some  account  of  them 

73.    The  social  history  of  the  tenUi  and  may  be  found  in  Roquefort,  p.  51,  or  in 

eleventh  centuries  is  not  easily  recovered.  Bouterwek. — 1 842.] 

We  mustjudge  from  probabilities  founded  *  See  in  Mr.  IHimer's  Hist,  of  Eng- 

on  single  passages,  and  on  the  general  land,  Iv.  256-269,  two  dissertations  on 

tone  of  civil  history.    The  kingdom  of  the  romantic  histories  of  Turpln  and  of 

Aries  was  more  tranquil  than  the  rest  of  Geoffrey,  wherein  the  relation  between 

France.  the  two,  and  the  motives  with  which 

'  Von  eigentlicher  Galanterie  ist  in  each  was  written,  seem  irrcfrspib'.y  1^ 

dNn  Nibelungen  Lied  wenig  eu  find«n,  moostimted. 
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whicli  still  constitutos  the  common  character  of  gentle- 
men ;  but  it  may  have  been  gradually  wearing  away 
their  national  peculiarities  for  some  time  before. 

57.  The  condition  and  the  opinions  of  a  people  stamp 

a  character  on  its  literature ;  while  that  litera- 
oS?^  ture  powerfully  reacts  upon  and  moulds  afresh 
kinds?         *^®  national  temper  from  which  it  has  taken  its 

distinctive  type.  This  is  remarkably  applicable 
to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  ISome  have  even  believed 
that  chivalry  itself,  in  the  fulness  of  propoi-tion  ascribed 
to  it  by  these  works,  had  never  existence  beyond  their 
pages ;  others,  with  more  probability,  that  it  was  height- 
ened and  preserved  by  their  influence  upon  a  state  of 
society  which  had  given  them  birth.  A  considerable 
difference  is  perceived  between  the  metrical  romances, 
contemporaneous  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the 
crusades,  and  those  in  prose  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  former  are  more  fierce,  more 
warlike,  more  full  of  abhorrence  of  infidels ;  they  dis- 
play less  of  punctilious  courtesy,  less  of  submissive 
deference  to  woman,  less  of  absorbing  and  passionate 
love,  less  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury ;  their  supersti- 
tion has  more  of  interior  belief  and  less  of  ornamental 
machinery  than  those  to  which  Amadis  de  Gaul  and 
other  heroes  of  the  later  cycles  of  romance  furnished  a 
model.  The  one  reflect,  in  a  tolerably  faithful  mirror, 
the  rough  customs  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  their 
original  freedom,  but  partially  modified  by  the  gallant 
and  courteous  bearing  of  France ;  the  others  represent 
to  us,  with  more  of  licensed  deviation  from  reality,  the 
softened  features  of  society,  in  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
system  through  the  cessation  of  intestine  war,  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  silent  growth  of 
female  ascendency.  This  last  again  was,  no  doubt,  pro- 
moted by  the  tone  given  to  manners  through  romance ; 
the  language  of  respect  became  that  of  gallantry ;  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  was  directed  towards  the  success 
of  love ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  thought  that  the  sacrifices 
which  this  laxity  of  moral  opinion  cost  the  less  prudent 
of  the  fair  were  but  the  price  of  the  homage  that  the 
whole  sex  obtained. 

58.  Nothing,   however,  more  showed  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  trains  of  sentiments  in  points 
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of  taste  than  the  difference  of  religion.  It  would  be  untnie 
to  say  that  ancient  poetry  is  entirely  wanting  street  of 
in  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity ;  hut  they  are  ditference 
«ro  in  comparison  widi  tlioee  which  the  Chris-  S'pJ^'*"" 
tian  religion  has  inspired  into  very  inferior  po«'«7- 
minds,  and  which,  with  more  or  less  purity,  pervaded 
the  vemacidar  poetry  of  Europe.  They  were  obscured 
in  both  periods  by  an  enormous  superstructure  of  my- 
thological machinery,  but  so  different  in  names  and 
associations,  though  not  always  in  spirit,  or  even  in  cir- 
cumstances, that  those  who  delighted  in  the  fables  of 
Ovid  usually  scorned  the  Golden  Legend  of  James  de 
Voragine,  whose  pages  were  turned  over  with  equal 
pleasure  by  a  credulous  multitude,  little  able  to  under- 
stand why  any  one  should  relish  heathen  stories  which 
he  did  not  believe.  The  modem  mythology,  if  we  may 
include  in  it  the  saints  and  devils,  as  well  as  the  fairy 
and  goblin  armies,  which  had  been  retained  in  service 
since  the  days  of  paganism,  is  so  much  more  copious  and 
80  much  more  easily  adapted  to  our  ordinary  associations 
than  the  ancient,  that  this  has  given  an  advantage  to  the 
romantic  school  in  their  contention,  which  they  have 
weD  known  how  to  employ  and  to  abuse. 

69.  Upon  these  three  columns — chivalry,  gallantr}', 
and  religion — ^repose  the  fictions  of  the  middle  q^^^^ 
i^es,  especially  those  usually  designated  as  tone  of 
romances.  These,  such  as  we  now  know  them,  ™™*»<»- 
and  such  as  display  the  characteristics  above  mentioned, 
were  originally  metrical,  and  chiefly  written  by  natives 
of  the  north  of  France.  The  English  and  Germans 
translated  or  imitated  them.  A  new  era  of  romance  began 
with  the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  derived  as  some  have  thought, 
but  upon  insufficient  evidence,  from  a  French  metrical 
original,  but  certainly  written  in  Portugal,  though  in 
the  Castilian  language,  by  Vasco  de  Lobeyra,  whose 
death  is  generally  fixed  in  1325.^  This  romance  is  in 
prose ;  and  though  a  long  interval  seems  to  have  elapsed 
before  those  founded  on  the  story  of  Amadis  began  to 
multiply,  many  were  written  in  French  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
derived  from  other  legends  of  chivalry,  which  became 

b  Bouterwek,  Uist  of  Spanish  literature,  p.  48. 
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the  popular  reading,  and  superseded  tlie  old  metrical 
romances,  already  somewhat  obsolete  in  their  forms  of 
language.*' 

60.  Ajs  the  taste  of  a  chivalrous  aristocracy  was  natu- 
PopuUr  ^^ly  delighted  with  romances,  that  not  only 
mural  led  the  imagination  through  a  series  of  adven- 
flcUoDs.  tures,  but  presented  a  mirror  of  sentiments  to 
which  they  themselves  pretended,  so  that  of  mankind  in 
general  found  its  gratification,  sometimes  in  tales  of  home 
growth  or  transplanted  from  the  East,  whether  serious  or 
amusing,  such  as  the  Gesta  Bomanorum,  the  Dolopathos, 
the  Decameron  ^certainly  the  most  celebrated  and  best 
written  of  these  inventions),  the  Pecorone ;  sometimes  in 
historical  ballads  or  in  moral  fables,  a  favourite  style  of 
composition,  especially  with  the  Teutonic  nations  ;  some- 
times again  in  legends  of  saints  and  the  popular  demon- 
ology  of  the  age.  The  experience  and  sagacity,  the  moral 
sentiments,  lie  invention  and  fancy  of  many  obscure 
centuries,  may  be  discerned  more  fully  and  favourably 
in  these  various  fictions  than  in  their  elaborate  treatises. 
No  one  of  the  European  nations  stands  so  high  in  this 
respect  as  the  German ;  their  ancient  tales  have  a  raci- 
ness  and  truth  which  has  been  only  imitated  by  others. 
Among  the  most  renowned  of  tliese  we  must  place  the 
story  of  Keynard  the  Fox,  the  origin  of  which,  long 
sought  by  literary  critics,  recedes,  as  they  prolong  the 
inquiry,  into  greater  depths  of  antiquity.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  written  or  at  least  first  published  in  German 
rhyme  by  Henry  of  Alkmaar,  in  1498;  but  earlier  edi- 
tions, in  the  Flemish  language,  have  since  been  dis- 
covered.** It  has  been  found  written  in  French  verse  by 
Jaquemars  Gielee,  of  Lille,  near  the  end,  and  in  French 
prose  by  Peter  of  St.  Cloud,  near  the  beginning,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Finally,  the  principal  characters  are 
mentioned  in  a  Provencal  song  by  Eichard  Coeur  de 

^  The  oldest   prose  romance,  which  teenth    oentary.     Those    relating    to 

also  is  partly  metrical,  appeals  to  be  Arthur  and  the  nnmd  table  are  esteemed 

Tristan  of  Leonols,  one  of  the  cycle  of  of  an  earlier  date  than  such  as  have 

the  round  table,  written  or  translated  by  Charlemagne  for  their  hero.     Most  of 

Lucas  de  Gast,  about  llYO.    Roquefort,  these  romances  in  prose  are  taken  fh>m 

Etat  de  la  Po^ie    Franfaise,  p.   147.  metrical  rcnnances. — 1842.3 

[Several  romances  in  prose  are  said  in  d  [I  have  been  reminded  that  Carton's 

Hist  Litt.  de  la  France,  xvi.  170,  177,  *'Historye  of  Reynard  the  Foxe"  ww 

to  be  older  than  the  close  of  the  thir-  published  in  1481.— 1847.1 
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Lion.'  But  though  we  thus  bring  the  story  to  France, 
where  it  became  so  popular  as  to  change  the  very  name 
of  the  principal  animal,  which  was  always  called  goupil 
(vulpes)  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  assumed, 
D-om  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  name  of  Benard,'  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  of  German  origin ; 
and,  according  to  a  conjecture  once  thought  probable,  a 
certain  Beinard  of  Lorraine,  famous  for  his  vulpine 
qualities  in  the  ninth  century,  suggested  the  name  to 
some  unknown  fabulist  of  the  empire.  But  Raynouard, 
and  I  believe  Grimm,  have  satisfactorily  refuted  this 
hypothesis.* 

61.  These  moral  fictions,  as  well  as  more  serious  pro- 
ductions, in  what  may  be  called  the  ethical  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  towards  which  Germany  con- 
tributed a  large  share,  speak  freely  of  the  vices  ot^^ 
of  the  great.  But  they  deal  with  them  as  men  ^™  w**™^ 
responsible  to  God,  and  subject  to  natural  law, 
rather  than  as  members  of  a  community.  Of  political 
opinions,  properly  so  called,  which  have  in  later  times 
so  powerfully  swayed  the  conduct  of  mankind,  we  find 
very  little  to  say  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  so  far  as 
they  were  not  merely  founded  on  temporary  circum- 
stances, or  at  most  on  the  prejudices  connected  with 
positive  institutions  in  each  country,  the  predominant 
associations  that  influenced  the  judgment  were  derived 
from  respect  for  birth,  of  which  opulence  was  as  yet 
rather  the  sign  than  the  substitute.  This  had  long  been, 
f  nd  long  continued  to  be,  the  characteristic  prejudice  of 
European  society.  It  was  hardly  ever  higher  than  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  heraldry,  the  lauguage  that 

*  Recneil   des  andeiui  Pontes,  1.  21.  s  [Joanud  des  SavBiis.  July,  1834. 

M.  Raynouard  observes  that  the  Trou-  Raynouard,  in,  reviewing  a  Latin  poem, 

badours,  and,  first  of  all,  Richard  Coeur  Beinardus  Viilpis,  published  at  Stut- 

de  lion,  have  quoted  the  story  of  Re-  gard  in  1832,  and  referred  by  its  editor 

nard,  sometimes  with  allusions  not  refer-  to  the  ninth   century,  shows   that  the 

able  to  the  present  romance.     Journal  allegorical  meanii^  ascribed  to  the  story 

des  Sav.  1826,  p.  340.    A  great  deal  has  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  confirmed 

been  written  about  this  story;   but  I  by  real  facts,  or  the  characters  of  the 

■kail  only  quote  Bouterwek,  iz.  341 ;  parties  supposed  to  be  designed.    The 

Heinsiua,  iv.  104;   and  the  Biographie  poem  he  places  in  the  twelfth  or  thir» 

Universelle,  arts.  Oiel^,  Alkmaar  teenth  century  rather  than  the  ninth ; 

f  Somethh^  like  this  nearly  happened  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Jn  England:  bears  have  bad  a  narrow  he  is  right  with  any  one  who  is  conversant 

escape  of  being  called  only  bruins,  from  with  the  Latin  versification  of  the  Un^ 

their  representative  in  the  fable.  periods.— I842.j 
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speaks  to  the  eye  of  pride  and  the  science  of  those  who 
despise  every  other,  was  cultivated  with  all  its  ingenious 
pedantry,  and  every  improvement  in  useful  art,  every 
creation  in  inventive  architecture,  was  made  subservient 
to  the  grandeur  of  an  elevated  class  in  society.  The 
burghers,  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  had  become 
rich  by  commerce,  emulated  in  their  public  distinctions, 
as  they  did  ultimately  in  their  private  families,  the 
ensigns  of  patrician  nobility.  This  prevailing  spirit  of 
aristocracy  was  still  but  partially  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  popular  freedom  on  one  hand,  or  of  respectful  loyalty 
on  the  other. 

62.  It  is  far  more  important  to  observe  the  disposition 
ReUgioof  <^^  ^^  public  mind  in  respect  of  religion,  which 
opintoDfl.  not  only  claims  to  itself  one  great  branch  of 
literature,  but  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  almost 
every  other.  The  greater  part  of  literature  in  the  middle 
Attacks  on  ftg©s,  at  least  from  the  twelfth  century,  may 
the  church,  "be  considered  as  artillery'  levelled  against  the 
clergy — I  do  not  say  against  the  church,  which  might 
imply  a  doctrinal  opposition  by  no  means  universaL 
But  if  there  is  one  theme  upon  which  the  most  serious  as 
well  as  the  lightest,  the  most  orthodox  as  the  most 
heretical  writers  are  imited,  it  is  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
Divided  among  themselves,  the  secular  clergy  detested 
the  regular — ^the  regular  monks  satirised  the  mendicant 
friars,  who,  in  their  turn,  after  exposing  both  to  the  ill- 
will  of  the  people,  incurred  a  double  portion  of  it  them- 
selves. In  this  most  important  respect,  therefore,  the 
influence  of  medisBval  literature  was  powerful  towards 
change.  But  it  rather  loosened  the  associations  of  ancient 
prejudice  and  prepared  mankind  for  revolutions  of  specu- 
lative opinion,  than  brought  them  forward. 

63.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  three  distinct  cur- 
Three  unes  rents  of  religious  opinion  are  discernible  on 
of  reiigio^  this  side  of  tiie  Alps  in  the  first  part  of  the 
^teenth  fifteenth  century.  1.  The  high  pretensions  of 
^^^t*^-  the  Church  of  Home  to  a  sort  of  moral  as  well 
as  theological  infallibility,  and  to  a  paramount  authority 
even  in  temporal  affairs,  when  she  should  think  fit  to 
interfere  with  them,  were  maintained  by  a  great  body  in 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders,  and  had  still,  pro- 
bably, a  considerable  influence  over  the  people  in  most 
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parts  of  Europe.  2.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  the  contentious  of  the  Gallican  and  German 
churches  against  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  had 
raised  up  a  strong  adverse  party,  supported  occasionally 
by  the  government,  and  more  unifonnly  by  the  temporal 
lawyeiTS  and  other  educated  laymen.  It  derived,  how- 
ever^ its  greatest  force  from  a  number  of  sincere  and 
earnest  persons,  who  set  themselves  against  the  gross 
vices  of  the  time,  and  the  abuses  grown  up  in  the  church 
through  self-interest  or  connivoQce.  They  were  dis- 
gusted also  at  tlie  scholastic  systems,  which  had  turned 
religion  into  a  matter  of  subtle  dispute,  while  th'ey 
laboured  to  found  it  on  devotional  feeling  and  contem- 
plative love.  The  mystical  theology,  which,  from  seek- 
ing the  illuminating  influence  and  piercing  love  of  the 
Peity,  often  proceeded  onward  to  visions  of  complete 
absorption  in  his  essence,  till  that  itself  was  lost,  as  in 
the  East,  from  which  this  system  sprang,  in  an  annihi- 
lating pantheism,  had  never  wanted,  and  can  never  want, 
its  disciples.  Some,  of  whom  Bonaventura  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  opposed  its  enthusiastic  emotions  to  the  icy 
subtilties  of  the  schoolmen.  Some  appealed  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  their  own  language.  Such  was  Tauler, 
whose  sermons  were  long  popular  and  have  often  been 
printed ;  and  another  was  the  unknown  author  of  the 
German  Theology,  a  favourite  work  with  Luther,  and 
known  by  the  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Castalio.  Such, 
too,  were  Gerson  and  Clemangis,  and  such  were  the 
numerous  brethren  who  issued  from  the  college  of  De- 
venter.**  One,  doubtless  of  this  class,  whenever  he  may 
have  lived,  was  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  ^r  ti  De 
De  Imitatione  Christi  (a  title  which  has  been  imitaUone 
transferred  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  entire  ^*^**^- 
work),  commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  von  Kempen  or 
a  Kempis,  one  of  the  Deventer  society,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
strenuous  controversy.  Besides  Thomas  a  Kempis,  two 
candidates  have  been  supported  by  their  respective 
partisans — John  Gerson,  the  famous  chancellor  of  the 

h  Eichhom,  vL  1-136,  has  amply  and  learning,  yet  both  will  be  useful  to  the 

well  treated  the  theological  literature  of  English  reader.     Eichhom  seems  well 

the  fifteenth  centary.     Mosheim  is  less  acquainted  with  the  mysticftl  divines.  Is 

sttlsfactory,  and  Milner  wants  extent  of  p.  91  et  post 
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university  of  Paris,  and  John  Gersen,  whose  name  appears 
in  one  manuscript,  and  whom  some  contend  to  have  been 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Vercelli  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  others  hold  him  an  imaginary  being,  except  as  a 
misnomer  of  Gerson.  Several  French  writers  plead  for 
their  illustrious  countryman,  and  especially  M.  Gence, 
one  of  the  last  who  has  revived  the  controversy ;  while 
the  German  and  Flemish  writers,  to  whom  the  Sorbonne 
acceded,  have  always  contended  for  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  Gersen  has  had  the  respectable  support  of  Bellarmin, 
Mabillon,  and  most  of  the  Benedictine  order.'     The  book 

I  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  ex-  great  antiquity,  which  aacribes  it  to  him, 

temal  evidence  upon  this  keenly  debated  and  indirectly  on  all  those  njanuscripts 

question  with  sufficient  precision.    In  a  which  are  asserted  to  be  older  than  the 

few  words,  it  may,  I  believe,  be  said,  that  time  of  Gerson  and  Thomas  It  Kempis. 

in  favour  of  Thomas  It  Kempis  has  been  But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  do  not 

alleged  the  testimony  of  many  early  edi-  profess  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  external 

tions  bearing  his  name,  including  one  evidence,  of  which  I  possess  but  a  super- 

about   1471,  which  appears  to  be  the  fldal  knowledge, 
first,  as  well  as  a  general  tradition  from       From    the  book  itself,  two  remarks, 

his  own  time,  extending  over  most  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  novel,  have 

Europe,  which  has  led  a  great  mcOority,  suggested  themselves  to  me.     1.  The 

including  the  Sorbonne  itself,  to  deter-  Gallicisms  or  Italidsms  are  very  nmner- 

mine  the  cause  In  his  &vour.    It  is  also  ous,  and  strike  the  reader  at  once ;  such 

said  that  a  manuscript  of  the  treatise  De  as  Sdentia  sine  Umore  Dei  quid  impor- 

Imitatione  bears  these  words  at  the  con-  tat? — Resiste  in  principio  indiuationi 

elusion:  Finitus  et  completus  per  ma-  tuae — Vigilia  serotina— Homo  paasiona- 

num  ThomsB  de  Kempis,  1441 ;  and  that  tus — ^Vivere  cum  nobis  contrariantibus 

in  this  manuscript  are  so  many  erasures  — Timoratior  in  cunctis  actibns — Suf- 

and  alterations  as  give  it  the  appear-  ferentia  cruds.    It  seems  strange  that 

ance  of  his  original  autograph.    Against  these  barbarous  adaptations  of  French  or 

Thonias  It  Kempis  it  is  urged  that  he  was  ItaUan  should  have  occurred  to  any  one 

k  professed  call^^pher  or  copyist  for  whose  native  language  was  Dutch;  un- 

the  college  of  Deventer ;  that  the  Chro-  less  it  can  be  shown,  that  through  St 

uicle  of  St  Agnes,  a  contemporary  work,  Bernard,  or  any  other  ascetic  writer,  they 

says  of  him :  Scripsit  Bibliam  nostram  had  become  naturalised  in  religious  style, 

totaliter,  et  multos  alios  libros  pro  domo  2.    But,  on  the  other  hand,   it   seems 

et  pro  pretio ;  that  the  entry  above  men-  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 

tloned  is  more  like  that  of  a  transcriber  the  author  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  mo- 

than  of  an  author ;  that  the  same  chro-  nastery,  which  was  not  the  case  with 

nicle  makes  no  mention  of  his  having  Gerson,  originally  a   secular  priest  at 

written  the  treatise  De  Imitatione,  nor  Paris,  and  employed  for  many  years  in 

does  it  appear  in  an  early  list  of  works  active  life  as  chancellor  of  the  university 

ascribed  to  him.   For  Gerson  are  brouf^t  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Galilean 

forward  a  great  number  of  early  editions  church.    Tha  whole  spirit  breathed  by 

in  France,  and  still  more  in  Italy,  among  the  treatise  De  Imitatione  Christi  is  ♦Vt 

which  is  the  first  that  bears   a   date  of  a  solitary  ascetic:— Vellem  me  pluriei 

(Venice,  1483),  both  in  the  fifteenth  and  tacuisse  et  inter  homines  non  ftiisse. 

sixteenth  centuries,  and  some  other  pro-  Sed  quare  tarn  libenter  loquhnur,  et  in- 

babilities  are  alleged.    But  this  treatise  vicem  fabulamur,  cum  raro  sine  IsBsione 

is  not  mentioned  in  a  list  of  his  writings  consrientln     ad     silentium    redimua. 

given  by  himself.     As  to  Gersen,  his  Cella  continuata  dulcescit,  et  male  cn^ 

dahn  seems  to  rest  on  a  manuscript  of  todita  taadium  generat.    Si  in  prindid* 
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itself  is  said  to  have  gone  tlirongh  1800  editions,  and  has 
probably  been  more  read  than  any  one  work  after  the 
Scriptures.  3.  A  third  religious  party  consisted  of  the 
avowed  or  concealed  heretics,  some  disciples  of  the  older 
sectaries,  some  of  VVicliffe  or  Huss,  resembling  the  school 
of  Gerson  and  Gerard  Groot  in  their  earnest  piety,  but 
drawing  a  more  decided  line  of  separation  between  them- 
selves and  the  ruling  power,  and  ripe  for  a  more  complete 
reformation  than  the  others  were  inclined  to  desire.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  for  us  to  pronounce  on  all  the 
shades  of  opinion  that  might  be  secretly  cherished  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

64.  Those  of  the  second  class  were,  perhaps,  compara- 
tively rare  at  this  time  in  Italy,  and  those  of  the  j, 
third  much  more  so.  But  the  extreme  super-  Deten^l^ 
stition  of  the  popular  creed,  the  conversation  of  Christianity. 
Jews  aud  Mahometans,  the  imboimded  admiration  of 
pagan  genius  and  virtue,  the  natural  tendency  of  many 
minds  to  doubt  and  to  perceive  difficulties,  which  tlie 
schoolmen  were  apt  to  find  everywhere,  and  nowhere  to 
solve,  joined  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  especially  as  modified  by  Averroes,  could 
not  but  engender  a  secret  tendency  towards  infidelity, 
the  course  of  which  may  bo  traced  with  ease  in  the 
writings  of  those  ages.  Thus  the  tale  of  the  three  rings 
in  Boccace,  whether  original  or  not,  may  be  reckoned 

oonversionis  taie  bene  earn  Inccloeris  et  gn^re  attribn^  ai:^ourd'hni,  p.  631.  Bat 
cnstodieris,  erit  tibi  posthac  dilecta,  arnica,  aujourd'hui  most  be  interpreted  rather 
et  gratiasimnm  soUtiam.  literally,  if  this  be  correct  Tliis  is  in 
As  the  former  consideration  seems  to  the  review  of  a  defence  of  the  pretensions 
exclude  Thomas  h  Kempis,  so  the  latter  of  Gersen,  by  M.  Gregory,  who  adduces 
is  imfavoorable  to  the  claims  of  Gerson.  some  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  the 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  work  is  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
one  passage,  1.  i.  c  24,  there  is  an  ap-  This  book  contains  great  beauty  and 
parent  allusion  to  Dante,  which,  if  in-  heart-piercing  truth  in  many  of  its  de- 
tended,  must  put  an  end  to  Gersen,  tached  sentences,  but  places  its  rule  of 
abbot  of  Veroelli,  whom  his  supporters  life  in  absolute  seclusion  £n>m  the  world, 
place  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  seldom  refers  to  the  exercise  of  any 
centmry.  But  the  allusion  is  not  indis*  social  or  even  domestic  duty.  It  has 
pntable.  Various  articles  in  the  Biogro-  naturally  been  less  a  favourite  in  Pro^ 
{Ale  Universelle,  from  the  pen  of  M.  testant  countries,  both  from  its  monastic 
Gence,  maintain  his  favourite  hypo-  diaracter,  and  because  those  who  incline 
thi-sis ;  and  M.  Daunou,  in  the  Journal  towards  Calvinism  do  not  find  in  it  the 
des  Savans  for  m!6,  and  i^in  in  the  phraseology  to  which  they  are  accus- 
v<dume  for  1827,  espouses  the  same  tomed.  The  translations  are  very  nur 
CMue,  and  even  says.  Nous  pe  nous  arrd-  merous,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  in> 
teroos  point  k  oe  qui  refEarde  Thomas  &  imitable  expression  in  its  concise  and 
Kmpjs,  ll  qui  cet  ouvrage  n'est  plus  energetic,  though  barbarous  Latin. 
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among  the  sports  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  But  a  proof, 
not  less  decisive,  that  the  blind  faith  we  ascribe  to  the 
middle  ages  was  by  no  means  imiversal,  results  from  the 
numerous  vindications  of  Christianity  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Eichhom,  after  referring  to  several 
passages  in  the  works  of  Petrarch,  mentions  defences  of 
religion  by  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Alfonso  de  Spina,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  Savonarola,  -ZEneas  Sylvius,  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola.  He  gives  an  analysis  of  the  first,  which,  in  its 
course  of  argument,  differs  little  from  modem  apolc^es 
of  the  same  class.^ 

65.  These  writings,  though  by  men  so  considerable  as 
Redmond  de  most  of  thoso  he  has  named,  are  very  obscure 
Sebonde.  at  present ;  but  the  treatise  of  Kaimond  de  Se- 
bonde  is  somewhat  better  known,  in  consequence  of  the 
chapter  in  Montaigne  entitled  an  apology  for  him.  Mon- 
taigne had  previously  translated  into  French  the  Theo- 
logia  Naturalis  of  this  Sebonde,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Barcelona  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  has  been  called  by  some  the  first  regular  system 
of  natural  theology ;  but,  even  if  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  such  an  appellation,  notwith- 
standing the  title,  seems  hardly  due  to  Sebonde's  book, 
which  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  erect  a  fabric  of  re- 
ligion independent  of  revelation,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
latter  by  proofs  derived  from  the  order  of  nature. 

66.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  dissertation  prefixed 
His  views  ^  *^®  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  observes,  that 
miaunder.  "  the  principal  aim  of  Sebonde*s  book,  accord- 
stood.       £j^g  ^  Montaigne,  is  to  show  that  Christians 

are  in  the  wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of 
their  belief,  since  the  object  of  it  is  only  conceived  by 
faith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  divine  grace/' 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  excellent  author 
was  misled  in  this  passage  by  confiding  in  a  translation 
of  Montaigne,  which  he  took  in  a  wrong  sense.  Far 
from  such  being  the  aim  of  Sebonde,  his  book  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  rational  proofs  of  religion;  and  what 
Stewart  has  taken  for  a  proposition  of  Sebonde  himself, 
is  merely  an  objection  which,  according  to  Montaigne, 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  24. 
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some  were  apt  to  make  against  his  mode  of  reasoning. 
Tbe  passage  is  so  very  clear  that  every  one  who  looks 
at  Montaigne  (1.  ii.  c.  12)  must  instantaneously  perceive 
the  oversight  which  the  translator,  or  rather  Stewart, 
has  made ;  or  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  article  on 
Sebonde  in  Bayle." 

67.  The  object  of  Sebonde's  book,  according  to  himself, 
is  to  develop  those  truths  as  to  God  and  man  his  real 
which  are  latent  in  nature,  and  through  which  object 
the  latter  may  learn  everything  necessary,  and  especially 
may  imderstand  Scripture,  and  have  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  its  truth.  This  science  is  incorporate  in  all 
the  books  of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  the  alphabet 
is  in  their  words.  It  is  the  first  science,  the  basis  of  all 
others,  and  requiring  no  other  to  be  previously  known. 
The  scarcity  of  the  book  will  justify  an  extract,  which, 
though  in  very  uncouth  Latin,  will  serve  to  give  a  no- 
tion of  what  Sebonde  really  aimed  at ;  but  he  labours 
with  a  confused  expression,  arising  partly  from  the  vast- 
uess  of  his  subject." 


™  [Tbe  tniDslation  used  by  Stewart  sed  tamen  primus  liber  creatnranun  est 

may  not  have  been  that  by  Cotton,  but  omnibus  oonmnmis,  quia  solum  clerid 

one  published  in  1776,  which  professes  to  legere  sciunt  in  eo  [L  e.  secundo]. 

be  original.    It  must  be  said  that,  if  he  Item  primus  liber,  scilicet  naturae,  non 

bad  been  more  attentive,  the  translation  potest  Msiflcari,  nee  deleri,  nequc  folse 

oonld  not  have  misled  him. — 1842.]  interpretari ;  ideo  hieretici  non  possunt 

'^  Duo  sunt  libri  nobis  data  a  Deo :  sci-  eum  &lse  intelligere,  nee  aliquis  potest 

licet  liber  universitatis  creaturarum,  sive  in  eo  fieri  haereticus.    Sed  secundus  po- 

Uber  naturte,  et  alius  est  liber  sacras  test  falsificariet  false  interpretari  et  male 

scriptune.    Primus  liber  fuit  datus  ho-  intelligL    Attamen  uterqne  liber  est  ab 

mini  a  principio,  dum  universitas  rerum  eodem,  quia  idem  Domlnus  et  creaturas 

fuit  condita,  quouiam  quaeilibet  creatura  condidit,  et  sacram  Scripturam  revelavit 

non  est  nisi  qusedam  litera  digito  Dei  £t  ideo  conveniunt  ad  Invicem,  et  non 

scripta,  et  ex  pluribus  creaturis  sicut  ex  contradicit  unus  alteri,sed  tamen  primus 

pluribus  Uteris  componitur  liber.     Ita  est  nobis  oonnaturalis,  secundus  super- 

oomponitiu:  liber   creaturarum,  in  quo  naturalis.    Pneterea  cum  homo  sit  natu- 

libro  etiam  conUnetur  homo;  et  est  prin-  raliter  rationalis,  et  suscepUbilis  disci- 

cipalior  litera  ipsius  libri.  £t  sicut  Uteres  plius  et  doctrinte ;  et  cum  naturaUter  a 

•t  dictionis  factae  ex  Uteris  important  et  sua  creatione  nullam  habeat  actu  doc- 

includimt  sdentiam  et  diversas  significa-  triuam  neque  sdentiam,  sit  tamen  aptua 

tiones  et  mirabiles  sententias:  ita  con-  ad  suscipiendum  eam;  et  cum  doctrina 

foimiter  ipeas  creatursB  slmul  coqjuuctSB  ct  sdentia  sine  Ubro,  in  quo  scripta  sit, 

et  ad  invicem  oomparataa  important  et  non   possit  haberi,   convenientisslmum 

significant  diversas  significationes  et  sen-  fliit,  ne  frustra  homo  esset  capax  doc- 

tantias,  et  continent  sdentiam  homini  trinsB  et  sdentiie,  quod  divina  sdentia 

wrftSMriam.  Secundus  autem  Uber  scrip-  homini  librum  creaverit,  in  quo  per  se  et 

tnro  datus  est  homini  secundo,  et  hoc  in  sine  maglstro  possit  studere  ductrinam 

defectu  primi  Ubri ;  eo  quia  homo  ne-  necessariam ;  propterea  hoc  totom  istmu 

iciebat  in  primo  legere,  qui  erat  caecus;  mundum  visibilcm  sibi  creavit,  et  dedt^ 
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68.  Sebonde  seems  to  have  had  floating  in  his  mind,  as 
Nature  of  ^^^  extract  will  suggest,  some  of  those  theories 
his  argu-  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  moral  and  ma- 
°*®°'®-      terial  world  which  were  afterwards  propounded 

in  their  cloudy  magnificence  by  the  Theosophists  of  the 
next  two  centuries.  He  undertekes  to  prove  the  Trinity 
from  the  analogy  of  nature.  His  argument  is  ingenious 
enough,  if  not  quite  of  orthodox  tendency,  being  drawn 
from  the  scale  of  existence,  which  must  lead  us  to  a 
being  immediately  derived  from  the  First  Cause.  He 
proceeds  to  derive  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  from 
principles  of  natural  reason ;  and  after  this,  which  occu- 
pies about  half  a  volume  of  779  closely  printed  pages, 
he  comes  to  direct  proofs  of  revelation :  first,  because 
God,  who  does  all  for  his  own  honour,  would  not  suffer 
an  impostor  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  was  equal  to 
God,  which  Mahomet  never  pretended,  and  afterwards 
by  other  arguments  more  or  less  valid  or  ingenious. 

69.  We  shall  now  adopt  a  closer  and  more  chrono- 
logical arrangement  than  before,  ranging  under  each 
decennial  period  the  circumstances  of  most  importance 
in  the  general  history  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal books  published  within  it.  This  course  we  shall 
pursue  till  the  channels  of  learning  become  so  various, 
and  so  extensively  diffused  through  several  kingdoms, 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  deviate  in  some 
measure  from  so  strictly  chronological  a  form,  in  order 
to  consolidate  better  the  history  of  different  sciences, 
and  diminish  in  some  measure  what  can  never  wholly 
be  removed  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  confusion 
of  perpetual  change  of  subject. 

tanqnam  libram  proprinm  et  natnralem  in  dicto  libro  legemut  aliquam  scientiam, 

et  infallibilem,  Dei  digito  scriptam,  nbi  et  omnem  quam  habuemnt  ab  eodem 

singolae  creaturn  quasi  litene  Bunt,  non  contraxerunt ;  sed  veram  sapientiam  qm 

humano  arbitrio  sed  divino  javante  Ju-  dncit  ad  vitam  SBternam,  quamvls  faerat 

dido  ad  demonstrandum  homini  sapien-  in  eo  scripta,  legere  non  potnerunt 

tiam  et  doctrinam  sibi  necessariam  ad  Ista  autem  scientia  non  est  aliud,  nial 

aalntem.      Quam    quidem    sapientiam  oogitare  et  videre  sapientiam  scriptam 

nullus  potest  videre,  neque  legere  per  se  in  creaturis,  et  extrahere  ipsam  ab  illi^ 

in  dicto  lihro  semper  aperto,  nisi  fuerit  a  et  ponere  in  animft,  et  videre  signlflca- 

Deo  illuminatus  et  a  peocato  originali  tlonem  creaturarum.    Et  sic  companindo 

mundatus.    Et  ideo  nuUus  antiquorum  ad  aliam  et  coi^ungere  dent  dictionem 

philosophorum  paganorum  potest  legere  dictioni,  et  ex  tali  oonjunctione  resultal 

hanc   scientiam,   quia    erant    excaecati  sententia  et  significatio  vera,  dum  taioen 

quaatom  ad  propriam  salutem,  quamvis  sciat  homo  inteiligere  et  cognosoere. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  UTERATUUE  OF  EUROPE  FKOM  1440  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Sect.  I.     1440-1450. 

Claaaical  literature  in  Italy  —  Nicolas  V.  —  Laurentius  Valla. 

1.  Th£  reader  is  not  to  confiider  the  year  1440  as  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  annals  of  literature.     It 
has  sometimes  been  treated  as  such  by  those  1440  not^ 
who  have  referred  the  inventing  of  printing  to  *^**''!^ 
this  particular  era.     But  it  is  here  chosen  as  ■^®^*°*^^ 
an  arbitrary  line,  nearly  coincident  with  the  complete 
development  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  classical,  and  espe- 
cially Grecian,  literature  in  Italy,  as  the  year  1400  was 
with  its  first  manifestation. 

2.  No  very  conspicuous  events  belong  to  this  decen- 
nial period.  The  spirit  of  improvement,  already  ^j^^^^j^ 
so  powerfully  excited  in  Italy,   continued  to  progress  of 
produce  the  same  effects  in  rescuing  ancient  beaming, 
manuscripts  from  the  chances  of  destruction,  accumu- 
lating them  in  libraries,  making  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  by  intense  labour  in  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authors,  rendering  both  tlieir  substance  and  their  lan- 
guage familiar  to  the  Italian  scholar.     The  patronage  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  and  Nicolas 
of  Este,  has  already  been  mentioned.     Lionel,  succesbor 
of  the  last  prince,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  him  ic 
love  of  letters.     But  they  had  no  patron  so  important  as 
Nicolas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana),  who  became  „.  ,    „ 

1  jAr,  1  IX  ^     r  Nicolas V. 

pope  m  1447 ;  nor  has  any  later  occupant  of 
bis  chair,  without  excepting  Leo  X.,  deserved  equal 
praise  as  an  encourager  of  learning.     Nicolas  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  and  left  it,  at  his  death  in  1455 

VOL.  I.  I. 
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enriched  with  6000  volumes — a  treasure  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  collection  in  Europe.  Every  scholar 
who  needed  maintenance,  which  was  of  course  the  com- 
mon case,  found  it  at  the  court  of  Eome ;  innumerable 
benefices  all  over  Christendom,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  grasp  of  the  holy  see,  and  frequently  required  of 
thoir  incumbents,  as  is  well  known,  neither  residence, 
nor  even  the  priestly  character,  affording  the  means  of 
generosity,  which  have  seldom  been  so  laudably  applied. 
Several  Greek  authors  were  ti-anslated  into  Latin  by 
direction  of  Nicolas  V.,  among  which  are  the  history  of 
Diodoms  Siculus,  and  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  by  Pog- 
gio,'  who  still  enjoyed  the  office  of  apostolical  secretary, 
as  he  had  under  Eugenius  lY.,  and  with  still  more 
abundant  munificence  on  the  part  of  the  Pope ;  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  by  Valla,  Polybius  by  Perotti, 
Appian  by  Decembrio,  Strabo  by  Gregory  of  Tifemo 
and  Guarino  of  Verona,  Theophrastus  by  Gaza,  Plato  de 
Legibus,  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  and  the  Pradparatio  Evan- 
gelica  of  Eusebius  by  George  of  Trebizond.**  These 
translations,  it  has  been  already  observed,  will  not  bear 
a  very  severe  criticism,  but  certainly  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary cluster  of  learning  round  the  chair  of  this  ex- 
cellent pope. 

3.  Comiani  remarks,  that  if  Nicolas  V.,  like  some 
r  ..  .  popes,  had  raised  a  distinguished  &mily,  many 
to  bis  pens  would  have  been  employed  to  immortalise 

character,     j^jj^^ .  jj^^  j^^^  having  STUTOunded  himself  with 

relations,  his  fame  has  been  much  below  his  merits. 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  first  to  do  full  justice  to  Nicolas,  has 
made  a  similar  observation.  How  striking  the  contrast 
l)etween  this  pope  and  his  famous  predeoesRor  Gregory 
I.,  who,  if  he  did  not  bum  and  destaroy  heathen  authors, 

*  This  translation  of  Diodoms  has  name  on  a  manuscript  of  the  transtetioii. 

been  ascribed  bj  some  of  our  writers,  Poggio,  indeed,  in  his  prefiBux%  declares 

even  since  the  error  has  been  pointed  that  he  undertook  it  by  command  of 

out,  to  John  FVee,  an  Englishman,  who  Nicolas  V.    See  Niceron,  Ix.  158 ;  Zeno, 

had  heard  the  lectures  of  the  younger  Diasertazioni  Vossiane,  i.  41 ;  Glngn^n^, 

Gnarini  in  Italy.    Quod  opus,  Leland  ob-  iii.  245.    Pits  follows  Leland  in  ascribing 

serves,  Itali  Poggio  vaniarime  attribuunt  a  translation  of  Diodoms  to  Free,  and 

FlorenUno.     De   Scriptoribus   Britamu,  quotes  the  first  words:  thus,  if  it  still 

p.  4#2.    But  it  bean  the  name  of  INiggio  should  be  imggested  that  thia  xni^  be  a 

in  the  two  editions,  printed  in  1472  and  different  work,  there  are  the  means  d 

14»3;  and  Leland  seems  to  have  been  provioirit 
JeoeI'Vied  ty  some  one  who  had  put  Frce's       l>  Heeren,  p.  78, 
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"Waa  at  least  anxious  to  discourage  the  reading  of  them  ! 
These  eminent  men,  like  Michael  Angelo's  figures  of 
Night  and  Morning,  seem  to  stand  at  the  two  gates  of 
the  middle  ages,  emblems  and  heralds  of  the  mind's  long 
sleep,  and  of  its  awakening. 

4.  Several  little  treatises  by  Poggio,  rather  in  a  moral 

tlian  political  strain,  display  an  observing  and  „ . 

mtemgent  nund.  ouch  are  those  on  nobility,  tbe  mius 
and  on  the  unhappiness  of  princes.  For  these,  o^^"*®- 
which  were  written  before  1440,  the  reader  may  have 
recourse  to  Shepherd,  Comiani,  or  Ginguene.  A  later 
essay,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
begins  with  rather  an  interesting  description  of  the  ruins 
of  Bome.  It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  more  conspicuoui* 
remains  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  we  may  infer  from  A 
that  no  great  devastation  or  injury  has  taken  place  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  Gibbon  has  given  an  account  of 
this  little  tract,  which  is  not,  as  he  shows,  the  earliest  on 
the  subject.  Fo^io,  I  will  add,  seems  not  to  have  known 
some  things  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  fragments  of  the  Servian  wall,  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  the  Giano  Quadri- 
fronte ;  and,  by  some  odd  misinformation,  believes  that 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  he  had  seen  entire, 
was  afterwards  destroyed.*  This  leads  to  a  conjecture 
that  the  treatise  was  not  finished  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  and  consequently  not  within  the  present  decen- 
nium. 

5.  In  the  fourth  book  of  this  treatise  De  Varietate 
Fortunse,  Poggio  has  introduced  a  remarkable  ^^^^^^^^^ 
narration  of  travels  by  a  Venetian,  Nicolo  di  the  East  by 
Conti,  who  in  1419  had  set  oflf  from  his  country,  ^'^^ 
and,  after  passing  many  years  in  Persia  and  India,  re- 
turned home  in  1444.  His  account  of  those  regions,  in 
some  respects  the  earliest  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed,  will  be  found,  rendered  into  Italian  from  a  Por- 
tuguese version  of  Poggio,  in  the  first  volume  of  Eamusio. 
That  editor  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the  original 
was  in  print. 

6.  A  far  more  considerable  work  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
on  the  graces  of  the  Latin  language,  is  rightly,  LaurentniB 
I  believe,  placed  within  this  period ;  but  it  is  v*"^ 

*  Ad  calc«m  poetea  nu^re  ex  parte  •xtenninatmn. 
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often  difficult  to  determine  the  dates  of  books  published 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  Valla,  like  Po^io, 
had  long  earned  the  fovour  of  Alfonso,  but,  unlike  him, 
had  forfeited  that  of  the  court  of  Bome..  His  character 
^yas  very  irascible  and  overbearing,  a  fault  too  general 
with  the  learned  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  literary  republic  at 
this  time ;  for  if  inferior  to  Poggio,  as  probably  he  was, 
in  vivacity  and  variety  of  genius,  he  was  undoubtedly 
above  him  in  what  was  then  most  valued  and  most  useful, 
grammatical  erudition. 

7.  Valla  began  with  an  attack  on  the  com-t  of  Bome 

in  his  declamation  against  the  donation  of  Con- 

Suhe***^^  stantine.     Some  have  in  consequence  reckoned 

arartof     him  among  the  precursors  of  protestantism; 

while  others  have  imputed  to  the  Roman  see, 

that  he  was  pursued  with  its  hostility  for  questioning 

that  pretended  title  to   sovereignty.     But  neither  of 

these  representations  is  just.     Valla  confines  himself 

altogether  to  the  temporal  principality  of  the  pope ;  but 

as  to  this  his  language  must  be  achnitted  to  have  been  so 

abusive  as  to  render  the  resentment  of  the  court  of 

Kome  not  unreasonable.** 

8.  The   more   famous   work  of  Valla,  De  Elegantiis 

LatinaB  Linguae,  begins  with  too  arrogant  an 
SJ'thr'*'®  assumption.  "  These  books,"  he  says,  "  will 
iaii'\"  contain  nothing  that  has  been  said  by  any  one 

anguage.      ^^^^      ^^^  many  ages  past,  not  only  no  man 

has  been  able  to  speak  Latin,  but  none  have  understood 
the  Latin  they  read ;  the  studious  of  philosophy  have 

d  A  few  lines  will  suffice  as  a  sped-  Invective.    Nee  amplins  horrenda  vox 

men.     0  Bomani  pontifices,  exemplnm  audiatur,  partes  contra  eoclesiam;  eccle- 

facinonun  omnium  ceteris  pontificibus,  sla  contra  Perusinoe  pugnat,  contra  Bo- 

et  improbissimi  scrlbas  et  pharissel,  qui  nonlenses.    Non  contra  Christianoe  pug- 

scdetis  super  cathedrsm  Moysi,  et  opera  nat  ecclesia,  sed  papa.     Of  the  papal 

Dathan  et  Aoyron  facitis,  itane  vesti-  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  by  pre- 

menta  apparatus,  pompa  equitatds,  om-  8cription,Valla  writes  indignantly.  Pne- 

nisdenique  vita  Csesaris.vicarium  Christ!  scripsit  Romana  eodesia;  o  imperiti,  o 

decebit?    The  whole  tone  is  more  Hko  divini  Juris  ignarL    Nullus  quantomvii 

Luther's  violence  than  what  we  should  annorum  numenis  vemm  abolere  titr.' 

expect  from  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  lum  potest   Prsetieripslt  Romana  ecolesiiL 

century.    But  it  is  with  the  ambitious  Tace,  nefaria  lingua.     Praescriptionem 

vpMt  of  aggrandisement  as   temporal  quae  fit  de  rebus  mutis  atque  inratknudS" 

princes,  that  he  reproaches  the  pontiffe;  bus,  ad  hominem  transfers;  ci\jU8  quo 

nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Martin  and  dlutumior  in  servitute  possessio,  eo  d» 

E«f(pnius  had  given  provocaUoa  for  his  testabilior. 
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had  no  comprehension  of  the  philosophers,  the  advocates 
of  the  orators,  the  lawyers  of  the  jurists,  the  general 
scholar  of  any  writers  of  aatiquity."  Valla,  however, 
did  at  least  iacomparably  more  than  any  one  who  had 
preceded  him;  and  it  would  probably  appear  that  a 
great  part  of  the  distinctions  in  Latin  syntax,  inflexion, 
and  synonymy,  which  our  best  grammars  contain,  may 
be  traced  to  his  work.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
made  free  use  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  so  that  his 
vaunt  of  originality  must  be  referred  to  later  times. 
Yalla  is  very  copious  as  to  synonyms,  on  which  the  deli- 
cate, and  even  necessary  understanding  of  a  language 
mainly  depends.  If  those  have  done  most  for  any 
science  who  have  carried  it  farthest  from  the  point 
whence  they  sot  out,  philology  seems  to  owe  quite  as 
much  to  Valla  as  to  any  one  who  has  come  since.  The 
treatise  was  received  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  con- 
tinually reprinted,  honoured  with  a  paraphrase  by  Eras- 
mus, commented,  abridged,  extracted,  and  even  turned 
into  verse.' 

9.  Vallia,  however,   self-confident    and    of   no  good 
temper,  in  censuring  the  language  of  others, 

fell  not  unfrequently  into  mistakes  of  his  own.  ^  ^^^^^ 
Vivos  and  BudsBus,  coming  in  the  next  century,  and  in 
a  riper  age  of  philology,  blame  the  hypercritical  dispo- 
sition of  one  who  had  not  the  means  of  pronouncing 
negatively  on  Latin  words  and  phrases,  from  his  want 
of  sufficient  dictionaries ;  his  fastidiousness  became  what 
they  call  superstition,  imposing  captious  scruples  and 
unnecessary  observances  on  himself  and  the  world.* 
And  of  this  species  of  superstition  there  has  been  much 
since  his  time  in  philology. 

10.  Heeren,   one  of  tihie  few  who  have,  in  modem 
times,  spoken  of  this  work  from  personal  know-  Heeren'a 
ledge,  and  with  sufficient  learning,  gives  it  a  praise  of  it 

*  Cornianl,  iL  221.    The  editioDS  of  taere  summa  reUgioDe  institisse;  deinde 

Valla  de  Elegantiis,  recorded  by  Fftnzer,  Judicii  cerimonia  singnlari,  cum  profectUB 

are  twenty-eight  in  the  fifteenth  century,  qnoque  diligontiam   asqnasset,  in  earn 

beginning  in  1471,  and  thirty-one  in  the  superstitionem  senaim  delapsnm  esse,  ut 

first  thirty-fdr  years  of  the  next*  et  sese  ipse  et  alios  captiosis  observa- 

t  Viyes  de  tradendis  diaciplinis,  i.  478.  tionibus  scrlbendique  l^bus  obligaret.. 

Bndans  observes :— Ego  Lanrentium  Val-  Commentar.  in  Ldng.  Gnec.,  p.  26  (1529). 

lensem,  egre|^  spiritns  virum,  existimo  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  Valla  is  right* 

sacnll  sni  imperitia  offensum  primam  and  Budteus  wrong  in  censuring  him. 
Latine  loqnendi  consuetudincm  consti* 
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high  character.  '*  Yalla  was  without  doubt  the  best 
acquainted  with  Latin  of  any  man  in  his  age ;  yet,  no 
pedantic  Ciceronian,  he  had  studied  all  the  classical 
writers  of  Rome.  His  Elegantiffi  is  a  work  on  grammar; 
it  contains  an  explanation  of  refined  turns  of  expression, 
especially  where  they  are  peculiar  to  Latin ;  displaying 
not  only  an  exact  ^owledge  of  that  tongue,  but  often 
also  a  really  philosophical  study  of  language  in  generaL 
Li  an  age  when  nothing  was  so  much  valued  as  a  good 
Latin  style,  yet  when  the  helps,  of  which  we  now  pos- 
sess so  many,  were  all  wanting^  such  a  work  must  obtain 
a  great  success,  since  it  relieved  a  necessity  which  every 
one  felt."* 

11.  We  have  to  give  this  conspicuous  scholar  a  place 
in  auother  line  of  criticism,  that  on  the  text 
imnotationg  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
t"  'Sm^T  annotations  are  the  earliest  specimen  of  expla- 
nations founded  on  the  original  language.  Li 
the  course  of  these  he  treats  the  Vulgate  with  some  seve- 
rity. But  Valla  is  said  to  have  had  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  Greek  ;**  and  it  must  also  be  owned,  that  with  all  his 
merit  as  a  Latin  critic  he  wrote  indifferentiy,  and  with 
less  classical  spirit  than  his  adveraary  Poggio.  ITie 
invectives  of  these  against  each  other  do  littie  honoui*  to 
their  memory,  and  are  not  worth  recording  in  this 
volume,  though  they  could  not  be  omitted  in  a  legiti- 
mate hiJstory  of  the  Italian  scholars. 


Sect.  H.    1450-1460. 

Oraeks  in  Italy  —  Invention  of  Printing. 

12.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  drove  a  few 
learned  Greeks,  who  had  lingered  to  the  last  amidst 
the  crash  of  their  mined  empire,  to  the  hospitable  and 

s  p.  220.  tentos,  oadtans  8»pe,  et  alias  res  agens 

h  Annis  abhinc  duoentia  Herodotum  fldem  apud  eraditoa  deooxit.    Hnet  ds 

et  Thucydidem  Latinis  Uteris  ezponebat  cUris  Interpretllras,  apud  Blount.    Dan* 

Laurentius  Valla,  in  ea  bene  et  eleganter  non,  however,  in  the  Biographie  XXnlvei^ 

dicendi  copia,  qoam  totis  volominibos  selle,  art  Thncjrdides,  asserts  that  Valla's 

explicavit,  inelegans  tamen,  et  pcene  bar-  translation  of  that  historian  is  generally 

baiois,  Orcecis  ad  hoc  Uteris  leviter  tine-  faithful.  This  would  show  no  inconsider- 

tns,  ad  auctonun  sententias  param  at-  able  knowledge  of  Greek  for  that  age. 
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admiring  Italy.      Among  these  have    been  reckoned 
Argyropulxis  and  Chaloondyles,    successively 
teachoTS  of  their  own  language;  Andronicus  arrival  .of 
GallistuSy  who  is  said  to  have  followed  the  same  ^'i^ 
profession  both  there  and  at  Kome ;  and  Con-  ^' 

stantine  Lascaris,  of  an  imperial  family,  whose  lessons 
were  given  for  several  years  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at 
Messina.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  proved  that  Argyro- 
pulus  had  been  already  for  several  years  in  Italy.' 

13.  The  cultivation  of    Greek  literature  gave  rise 
about  this  time  to  a  vehement  controversy,  pj^^^nj^jg 
which    had  some  influence  on   philosophical  andArie- 
opinions  in  Italy.    Gemistus  Pletho,  a  native  «>'«i**o»- 
of  the  Morea,  and  one  of  those  who  attended  the  council 
of  Florence  in  1439,  being  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the 
Platonic  theories  in  metaphysics  and  natural  theology, 
communicated  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  part  of  his  own  zeal ; 
and  from  that  time  the  citizens  of  Florence  formed  a 
scheme  of  establishing  an  academy  of  learned  men,  to 
discuss  and  propagate  the  Platonic  system.     This  seems 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  early  in  the  present 
decennial  period. 

14.  Meantime,  a  treatise  by  Pletho,  wherein  he  not 
only  extolled  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  Their  con- 
he  mingled,  as  was  then  usual,  with  that  of  the  troverey. 
Alexandrian  school,  and  of  the  spurious  writings  attri- 
buted to  Zoroaster  and  Hermes,  but  inveighed  without 
measure  against  Aristotle  and  his  disciples,  had  aroused 
the  Aristotelians  of  Greece,  where,  as  in  western 
Europe,  their  master  s  authority  had  long  prevailed.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  Platonists  were  obnoxious 
to  the  orthodox  party  for  sacrificing  their  own  church 
to  that  of  Home;  and  there  is  also  some  ground  for 
ascribing  a  rejection  of  Christianity  to  Pletho.  The  dis- 
pute, at  least,  began  in  Greece,  where  Pletho's  treatise 
met  with  an  angry  opponent  in  Gennadius,  patriarch  ol 
Constantinople.^    It  soon  spread  to  Italy;    Theodore 


1  Hody,  Tinboechi,  Bosooe.  det  Inacript,  voL  iL)»  aeems  to  Imply 

k  Pletho'f  death,  in  an  extreme  old  that  he  was  then  living;  but  this  camiot 

age,  is  fixed  by  Bracker,  on  the  authority  have  been   the  case.     Gennadina,  hit 

ci  George  of  Treblaond,  before  the  cap-  enemy,  abdicated  the  patriarchate   of 

tare  of  Constantinople.   A  letter,  indeed,  Constantinople  In   1468,   having    been 

nf  Bessarion,  in  1462  (M€m.  de  I'Acad.  raised  to  it  in  1453.    The  public  bumin^ 
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Gaza  embracing  tbe  cause  of  Aristotle  with  temper  and 
moderation,"*  and  G^rge  of  Trebizond,  a  far  inferior 
man,  with  invectives  against  the  Platonic  philosophy 
and  its  founder.  Others  replied  in  the  same  tone ;  and 
whether  from  ignorance  or  from  rudeness,  this  controversy 
appears  to  have  been  managed  as  much  with  abuse  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  two  philosophers,  dead  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  as  with  any  rational  discussion  of  their 
tenets.  Both  sides,  however,  strove  to  make  out,  what 
in  fact  was  the  ultimate  object,  that  the  doctrine  they 
maintained  was  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  their  adversaries.  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a 
man  of  solid  and  elegant  learning,  replied  to  George  of 
Trebizond  in  a  book  entitled  Adversus  Calumniatorem 
Flatonis ;  one  of  the  first  books  that  appeared  from  the 
Eoman  press  in  1470.  This  dispute  may  possibly  have 
originated,  at  least  in  Greece,  before  1450 ;  and  it  was 
certainly  continued  beyond  1460,  the  writings  both  of 
George  and  Bessarion  appearing  to  be  rather  of  later  date." 

15.  Bessarion  himself  was  so  far  from  being  as  unjust 
towards  Aristotle  as  his  opponent  was  towards  Plato, 
that  he  translated  his  metaphysics.  That  philosopher, 
though  almost  the  idol  of  the  schoolmen,  lay  still  in 
some  measure  imder  the  ban  of  the  church,  which  had 
very  gradually  removed  the  prohibition  she  laid  on  his 
writings  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Nicolas  Y.  first  permitted  them  to  be  read  without  re- 
striction in  the  universities.*^ 

16.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  selected  Marsilius  Ficinus,  as  a 
Mantiins  youth  of  great  promise,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Ficiniu.     mysteries  of  Platonism,  that  he  might  become 

the  chief  and  preceptor  of  the  new  academy ;  nor  did 
the  devotion  of  the  young  philosopher  fall  ehort  of  the 

of  Fletbo'B  book  was  in  the  tntennedUta  wajt  on  the  anthority  of  Fabridoa. 

time;  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  was  dcme  "  The  best  account,  and  that  ftan 

after  his  death.  which  later  writers  have   tnelj  bor- 

"*  Hody,  p.  79,  doubts  whether  Gaza's  rowed,  of  this  philosophical  oouUufwsj, 

vindication  of  Aristotle  were  not  merely  is  by  Boivin,  in  the  second  volume  of  tha 

verbal. in  conversation  with  Bessarion;  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrlptioiiib 

wfakh  is,  however,  implicitly  conti»>  p.  16.    Bmdcer,  iv.  40,  Bnhle^  iL  107. 

dieted  by  Boivin  and  Tiraboschi,  who  and  Tiraboschi,  vL  303,  are  vaj  other 

assert  him    to    have  written  against  authorities. 

Pletho.    The  comparison  of  Plato  and  **  Launoy  de  varia  AristoteUs  Fortaat 

Aristotle  by  George  of  TreUxond  was  In  Anartemla  FarisiMisi,  p.  4^ 
pablished  at  Venice  in  1623,  as  Heereo 
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patron's  hope,  Ficinns  declares  himself  to  have  pro* 
nted  as  much  by  the  conversation  of  Cosmo  as  by  the 
writings  of  Plato ;  but  this  is  said  in  a  dedication  to 
Lorenzo,  and  the  author  has  not  on  other  occasions 
escaped  the  reproach  of  flattery.  He  began  as  early  as 
1456,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  write  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy ;  but  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Greek, 
prudently  gave  way  to  the  advice  of  Cosmo  and  Lan- 
dino,  that  he  should  acquire  more  knowledge  before  he 
imparted  it  to  the  world.^ 

17.  The  great  glory  of  this  decennial  period  is  the 
invention  of  printing,  or  at  least,  as  all  must  invention 
allow,  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  useful  of  printing, 
learning.  The  reader  will  not  expect  a  minute  discus* 
sion  of  so  long  and  unsettled  a  controversy  as  that  which 
the  origin  of  this  art  has  furnished.  Por  those  who  are 
little  conversant  with  the  subject  a  very  few  particulars 
may  be  thought  necessary. 

18.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
a  practice  of  taking  impressions  from  engraved  Block 
blocks  of  wood ;  sometimes  for  playing-cards,  ^»o^ 
which  were  not  generally  used  long  before  that  time, 
sometimes  for  rude  cuts  of  saints.'i  The  latter  were 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  of  letters  cut  in 
the  block.  Gradually  entire  pages  were  impressed  in 
this  manner:  and  thus  began  what  are  caUed  block 
books,  printed  in  fixed  characters,  but  never  exceeding 
a  very  few  leaves.  Of  these  there  exist  nine  or  ten, 
often  reprinted,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  between 
1400  and  1440/  In  using  the  word  printed,  it  is  of 
course  not  intended  to  prejudice  the  question  as  to  the 
real  art  of  printing.  These  block  books  seem  to  have  been 
all  executed  in  the  Low  Countries.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  several  editions  of  the  short  graiamar 
of  Donatus.*  These  also  were  printed  in  Holland.  This 
mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood  has  been  prac- 
tised in  China  from  time  immemorial. 

19.  The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  modem  sense, 
from  moveable  letters,  has  been  referred  by  most  to 

.  P  Bradcer,  !▼.  50 ;  Roscoe.  de   rimpiimerie ;  Singer's   History  of 

4  Heinekke  and  others  have  proved  Flaying-Gards.    The  earliest  cards  were 

that  playing-cards  were  known  in  Ger-  on  parchment. 

numy  as  early  as  1299;  but  these  were  '  Lambinet,  Singer,  Ottley,  Dibdin,  te. 

probably  jMUnted.     Lainbinet^  Origines  '  Lambinet 
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Qutenberg,  a  native  of  Mentz,  bat  settled  at  Strasburg.' 
a  tenbeis  ^®  ^  Supposed  to  have  conoeived  the  idea 
ai^OMter'8  before  1440,  and  to  have  spent  the  next  ten 
^•^  yeaiB  in  making  attempts  at  carrying  it  into 
effect,  which  some  assert  him  to  have  done  in  short 
fugitive  pieces,  actually  printed  from  his  moveable 
wooden  characters  before  1450.  But  of  the  existence  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence/  Gutenberg's 
priority  is  disputed  by  ^ose  who  deem  Lawrence  Costar 
of  Haarlem  the  real  inventor  of  the  art.  According  to 
a  tradition,  which  seems  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  resting  afterwards 
upon  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  its  local  recep- 
tion, Costar  substituted  moveable  for  fixed  letters  as 
early  as  1430;  and  some  have  believed  that  a  book 
called  Speculum  humansd  Salvationis,  of  very  rude 
wooden  characters,  proceeded  from  the  Haarlem  press 
before  any  other  that  is  generally  recognised.''  The 
tradition  adds  that  an  unfaithful  servant,  having  fled 
with  the  secret,  set  up  for  himself  at  Strasbui^  or 
Mentz;  and  this  tresushery  was  originally  ascribed  to 
Gutenberg  or  Fust,  but  seems,  since  they  have  been 
manifestly  cleared  of  it,  to  have  been  laid  on  one  G^ns- 
fleisch,  reputed  to  be  the  brother  of  Gutenberg."  The 
evidence,  however,  as  to  this  is  highly  precarious ;  and 
even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  claims  of  Costar,  there 
seems  no  fair  reason  to  dispute  that  Guteubei^  might 
also  have  struck  out  an  idea,  which  surely  did  not 
require  any  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  left  the  most 
important  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  as  they  undeni- 
ably were,  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors.^ 

20.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  about  1450,  Gutenberg, 
p^^  having  gone  to  Mentz,  entered  into  partner- 
if2e  ship  with  Fust,  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city, 

«™ti<«.     for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  invention  into 


t  M6nolre8  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript,  of  Hadrian  Jnniaa.    Santander,  Lanlii* 

xvtL  762;  LamUnet,  p.  118.  net.  and  moat  recent  inveatJgaton,  w» 

"  In  Mr.  Ottley'a  Hiatory  of  En-  for  Menta  againat  Haarlem, 

graving,  the  daima  of  Coatar  are  strongly  *  Genafleiach  aeema  to  have  been  the 

maintained,  thoof^  chiefly  on  the  autho-  name  of  that  branch  of  the  Ontsobeif 

rity  of  Meerman'a  proofr,  whidi  go  to  family  to  whidi  the  inventor  of  printing 

eatabllsh  the  local  tradition.    But  the  belonged.    Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Ontenbeiy. 

evidence  of  Ludovico  Oaiociardini  is  an  7  Lamblnet,  p.  315. 
answer  to  those  who  treat  It  as  a  forgery 
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effect,  and  that  Fust  suppHed  him  with  conBidcFable 
stuns  of  money.  The  subsequent  steps  are  obscure. 
According  to  a  passage  in  the  Annales  Hirsargienses  of 
Trithemius,  written  sixty  years  afterwards,  but  on  the 
authority  of  a  grandson  of  Peter  Scheeffer,  their  assistant 
in  the  work,  it  was  about  1452  that  the  latter  brought 
the  art  to  perfection,  by  devising  an  easier  mode  of 
casting  types.'  This  passage  has  been  interpreted,  ac- 
cording to  a  lax  construction,  to  mean,  that  Scheeffer 
invented  the  method  of  casting  types  in  a  matrix ;  but 
seems  more  strictly  to  intimate  that  we  owe  to  him 
the  great  improvement  in  letter-casting,  namely,  the 
punches  of  engraved  steel,  by  which  the  matrices  or 
moulds  are  struck,  and  without  which,  independent  of 
the  economy  of  labour,  there  could  be  no  perfect  uni- 
formity of  shape.  Upon  the  former  supposition,  Sclueffer 
may  be  reckoned  tlie  main  inventor  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing; for  moveable  wooden  letters,  though  smaU  books 
may  possibly  have  been  printed  by  means  of  them,  are 
so  inconvenient,  and  letters  of  cut  metal  so  expensive, 
that  few  great  works  wore  likely  to  have  passed  through 
the  press  till  cast  types  were  employed.  Van  Praet, 
however,  believes  the  Psalter  of  1457  to  have  been 
printed  from  wooden  characters;  and  some  have  con- 
ceived letters  of  cut  metal  to  have  been  employed  botb 
in  that  and  in  the  first  Bible.  Lambinet,  who  thinks 
*'  the  essence  of  the  art  of  printing  is  in  the  engraved 
punch,"  naturally  gives  the  chief  credit  to  Schaeffer;' 
but  this  is  not  the  more  usual  opinion. 

21.  The  earliest  book,  properly  so  called,  is  now  gene- 
ially  believed  to  be  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  ^ 
called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  a  copy  having  been  printed 
found,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  last  centur}'-,  in  ^***^®* 
Cardinal  Mazarin's  library  at  Paris.^    It  is  remarkable 


*  PetroB  Opilio  de  Gernsbefm,  tnno  des  caractdres,  qui  en  est  TAme ;  gloire 
flunnlos  inyentoris  primi  Jocmnis  Fast,  k  Fnst,  qui  en  fit  mage  avec  led,  et  mas 
homo  ingenioeas  et  prudens,  faciliorem  leqael  none  ne  Joniriona  peut^fitre  pas  de 
modmn  fondendi  charncteraa  ezocgitaTit,  oe  Menfidt ;  gloire  k  ScfaaafliBr,  k  qui  nous 
et  artem,  nt  nunc  est,  complevit.  Lam-  derons  tont  le  mtfcaniime,  et  tontes  lea 
Unet,  i.  101 ;  see  Daunoa  contra ;  id.  417.  mereeiUes  de  Tart.    L  119. 

*  il.  213.  In  another  place  be  diyides  b  The  Cologne  ChroDide  says,  Anno 
the  praise  better :  Gloire  done  k  Outen-  Domini  1460,  qui  JnbiUras  erat,  cteptna 
herg.  qui,  le  premier,  con^t  I'id^  de  la  est  imprimi,  primnsqne  liber,  qni 
tgrpograplde,  en  imaginant  la  mobility  debatur,  biblia  faere  Latina. 
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that  its  existence  was  xuiknown  before ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  book  of  very  extraordinary  scarcity,  nearly 
twenty  copies  being  in  different  libraries,  half  of  them  in 
those  of  private  persons  in  England."  No  date  appears 
in  this  Bible,  and  some  have  referred  its  publication  to 
1462,  or  even  to  1450,  which  few  perhaps  would  at  pie- 
sent  maintain ;  while  others  have  thought  the  year  1455 
rather  more  probable.*  In  a  copy  belonging  to  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Pans,  an  entry  is  made,  importing 
that  it  was  completed  in  binding  and  iUuminating  at 
Mentz,  on  the  feast  of  the  Afisnmption  (Aug.  15),  1456. 
But  Trithemius,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  seems  to 
intimate  that  no  book  had  been  printed  in  1452 ;  and, 
considering  the  lapse  of  time  that  would  naturally  be 
employed  in  such  an  undertaking  during  the  infancy  of 
the  art,  and  that  we  have  no  other  printed  book  of  the 
least  importance  to  fill  up  the  interval  till  1457,  and 
also  that  the  binding  and  illuminating  the  above-men- 
tioned copy  is  likely  to  have  followed  the  publication 
at  no  great  length  of  time,  we  may  not  err  in  placing 
its  appearance  in  the  year  1455,  which  will  secure  its 
hitherto  unimpeached  priority  in  the  records  of  biblio- 
graphy.* 

22.  It  is  a  veiy  striking  circumstance,  that  the  high- 
Beauty  of  minded  inventors  of  this  great  art  tried  at  ^e 
the  book,  very  outset  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  an 
entire  Bible,  and  executed  it  with  astonishing  success. 
It  was  Minerva  leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine  strengtli 
and  radiant  armour,  ready  at  the  moment  of  her  nativity 
to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies.  The  Mazarin  Bible 
is  printed,  some  copies  on  vellum,  some  on  paper  of 
choice  quality,  with  strong,  black,  and  tolerably  hand- 

o  fiibliotheca  Suneziana,  L293  (182Y).  This  Bible  is  fhotight  by  Fonrnier.  him- 

The    number    there     enumerated    iB  self  a  letter>fonnder,  to  be  printed  firom 

eighteen;  nine  in  public,  and  nine  in  wooden  types;  l^  Meerman,  fhim  types 

private  libraries;  three  of  the  former,  cat  in  metal;  byHeinekke  and  Dannoa 

and  all  the  latter,  English.  traai  cast  types,  which  is  most  probable. 

d  Lambinet  thinks  it  was  probably  Lambinet,  i.  417.  Daunon  does  not  be- 
not  began  before  1463,  nor  published  lieve  that  any  book  was  printed  with 
till  the  end  of  1456 :  L  130.  See,  on  this  types  cut  either  in  wood  or  metal;  and 
Bible,  an  article  1^  Dr.  Dibdin  in  Valpy's  that,  after  block  books,  there  were  none 
Classical  Journal,  Na  8,  which  collects  but  with  cast  letters  like  those  now  in 
the  testimonies  of  his  predecessors.  use,  invented  by  Gutenberg,  perfected 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  on  l>y  SchelTer,  and  first  employed  by  then 

the  methods  employed  in  the  earliest  and  Fust  in  the  Mazarin  Bible.    Id,  pi 

books,  whidi  are  almost  all  controverted.  423. 
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tome  characters,  but  with  some  want  of  uniformity, 
which  has  led,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  a  doubt  whether 
ihey  were  cast  in  a  matrix.  We  may  see  in  imagina* 
tion  this  venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading  up  the 
crowded  myriads  of  its  followers,  and  imploring,  as  it 
were,  a  blessing  on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first 
fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

23.  A  metrical  exhortation,  in  the  German  language, 
to  take  arms  against  the  Turks,  dated  in  1454,  ^^^ 
has  been  retrieved  in  the  present  century.  If  printed 
this  date  unequivocally  refers  to  the  time  of  ■**^**' 
printing,  which  does  not  seem  a  necessary  consequence, 
it  is  the  earliest  loose  sheet  that  is  known  to  be  extant. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  type  of  what  is  called  the  Bam- 
berg Bible,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  mention.  Two 
editions  of  Letters  of  Indulgence  from  Nicolas  V.,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1454,  are  extant  in  single  printed  sheets, 
and  two  more  editions  of  1455;'  but  it  has  justly  been 
observed  that,  even  if  published  before  the  Mazarin 
Bible,  the  printing  of  that  great  volume  must  have  com- 
menced long  before.  An  almanac  for  the  year  1457  has 
also  been  detected ;  and  as  fugitive  sheets  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  preserved,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  doimant,  so  far  as  these  light 
productions  are  concerned.  A  Donatus,  with  Scheaffer's 
name,  but  no  date,  may  or  may  not  be  older  than  a 
Psalter  published  in  1457  by  Fust  and  Schseffer  (the 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  having  been  dissolved  in 
November,  1455,  and  having  led  to  a  dispute  and  litiga- 
tion), with  a  colophon,  or  notice,  subjoined  in  the  Last 
page,  in  these  words : — 

Psalmorum  codex  venustate  capitalium  decoratns, 
rubricationibusque  sufficienter  distinctus,  adinventione 
artificiosa  imprimendi  ac  caractenzandi,  absque  calami 
ulla  exaratione  sic  effigiatus,  et  ad  eusebiam  Dei  in- 
dustrie  est  summatus.  Per  Johannem  Fust,  civem 
Moguntinum,  et  Petrum  Schseffer  de  GerDsheim,  anno 
Domini  millesimo  cccclvii.     In  vigilia  Assumptionis.* 

t  Bnmet,  Soppldment  an  Mannel  dn  But  this  seems  improbable,  from  the 

Libnlre.    It  was  not  known  till  lately  transitory  character  of  the  snl^Ject.    He 

that  more  than  one  edition  ont  of  these  argnes  fh}m  a  resemblance  in  the  letters 

four  was  in  existence.    Santander  thinks  to  those  used  by  Fust  and  SchaefTer  ia 

their  pablication  was  after  1460.    Diet  the  Durandl  Rationale  of  1469. 
Blbliographiqae  da  l&me  si&cle,  i.  92.       B   Difadin's  Bibliotheca  Spenoerlana* 
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A  colophon,  snbBtantially  similar,  is  subjoined  to 
several  of  the  Fustine  editions.  And  this  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  story  that  Fnst  sold  his  impressions 
at  Paris,  as  late  as  1463,  for  manusGripts. 

24.  Another  Psalter  was  printed  by  Fust  and  SchsBfifer 

with  similar  characters  in  1459 ;  and,  in  the 
1459.  ^  same  year,  Durandi  Bationalo,  a  treatise  on 
0jjg^«»riy   the  liturgical  offices  of  the  church ;  of  which 

Van  Praet  says  that  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
with  cast  types  to  which  Fust  and  Bchseffer  have  given 
their  name  and  a  date.*"  The  two  Psalters  he  conceives 
to  have  been  printed  from  wood.  But  this  would  be  dis- 
puted by  other  eminent  judges.*  In  1460,  a  work  of 
considerable  size,  the  Catholicon  of  Balbi,  came  out  from 
an  opposition  press  established  at  Mentz  by  Gutenbeig. 
The  Clementine  Constitutions,  part  of  the  canon  law, 
were  also  printed  by  him  in  the  same  year. 

25.  These  are  ^e  only  monuments  of  eaiiy  typo- 
Bible  of  gi^P^y  acknowledged  to  come  within  the  pre- 
Pfister.  sent  decennium.  A  Bible  without  a  date,  sup- 
posed by  most  to  have  been  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bam- 
t)erg,  though  ascribed  by  others  to  Gutenberg  himself, 
iff  reckoned  by  good  judges  certainly  prior  to  1462,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1460.  Daunou  and  others  refer  it  to 
1461.  The  antiquities  of  typography,  after  all  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  them,  are  not  unlikely  to  receive  still 
further  elucidation  in  the  course  of  time. 

26.  On  tiie  19th  of  January,  1458,  as  Crevier,  with  a 
Q  J.  minuteness  becoming  the  subject,  informs  us, 
taiwjbt  at  the  university  of  Paris  received  a  petition  from 
Paris.  Gregory,  a  native  of  Tifcmo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  be  appointed  teacher  of  Greek.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  crowns  assigned 
to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  teach  gratuitously, 
and  deliver  two  lectures  every  day,  one  on  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  oiher  on  the  art  of  rhetoric.^    From 

B 

Bioff.  Uniy^  Ontenbeiig,  kc    In  this  with  no  cause. 
edltton  of  Donatns  the  method  of  printiiig       b  Lambinet,  i.  164. 
is  also  mentioned:    Explicit  Donatos       i  Lambinet,  Dibdin.  The fonner  thinks 

arte  nova  imprimendi  sen  caFscterizandi  fhe  inequality  of  letlen  olMerved  In  the 

per  Petrmn  de  Oernriieim  in  wfoe  Mo-  Fnlter  of  14ft7  may  proceed  from  theft 

gontina  eflDgiatas.    Lambinet  considers  being  cast  in  a  matrix  of  plaster  or  daj, 

this  and  the  Bible  to  be  the  first  sped-  instead  of  metaL 
mens  of  tjppognphf ;  for  he  doubts  the       k  Crevier,  Hist  de  ITTnir.  dt  Psrls.  i» 

Utens  Indnlgentiamm,  though  probably  S43. 
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this  auspicious  circumstance  Orevier  deduces  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  literature  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
consequently  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  For  ahove  two 
hundred  years  the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  had 
crushed  polite  letters.  No  mention  is  made  of  rhetoric — 
that  is,  of  the  art  that  instructs  in  the  ornaments  of  style 
— in  any  statute  or  record  of  the  university  since  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  Crevier  supposes,  had  not  been  wholly  neg- 
lected, it  was  at  least  so  little  studied  that  entire  neglect 
would  have  been  practically  the  same. 

27.  This  concession  was  perhaps  unwillingly  made, 
3md,  as  frequently  happens  in  established  insti-  ,.    ^ 
tutions,  it  lefk  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  party  wimngiy" 
rather  stronger  than  before.     The  teachers  of  8™^*®<^- 
Greek  and  rhetoric  were  specially  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  regency  by  the  faculty  of  arts.     These 
branches  of  knowledge  were  looked  upon  as  unessential 
appendages  to  a  good  education ;  but  a  bigoted  adher- 
ence to  old  systems,  and  a  lurking  reluctance  that  the 
rising  youth  should  become  superior  in  knowledge  to 
ourselves,  were  no  peculiar  evil  spirits  that  haunted  the 
university  of  Paris,  though  none  ever  stood  more  in  need 
of  a  thorough  exorcism.     For  many  years  after  this  time 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  thus  taught  by  per- 
mission, and  with  very  indifferent  success. 

28.  Purbach,  or  Peurbach,  native  of  a  small  Austrian 
town  of  that  name,  has  been  called  the  first 
restorer  of  mathematical  science  in  Europe.  hiB^mathe- 
Ignorant  of  Greek,  and  possessing  only  a  bad  ^^^^^^ 
translation  of  Ptolemy,  lately  made  by  George 

of  Trebizond,"  he  yet  was  able  to  explain  the  rules  of 
physical  astronomy  and  the  theory  of  the  planetaiy  mo- 
tions far  better  than  his  predecessors.  But  his  chief 
merit  was  in  the  construction  of  trigonometrical  tables. 
The  Greeks  had  introduced  the  sexagesimal  division, 
not  only  of  the  circle,  but  of  the  radius,  and  calculated 
chords  according  to  this  scale.    The  Arabians,  who  about 

*  M<nitiicla,  Biogr.  Univ.    It  is,  how-  text  of  thistraiidaUoii,whidi,1f  igDonot 

ever,  certain,  and  is  admitted  hy  DeUun*  of  the  original,  he  innat  have  done  l^  his 

bre.theanthorof  this  article  in  the  Biogr.  mathematical  knowledge.     ESstner,  'A. 

Utdv^  that  Porhach  made  considerable  621. 
in  abridging  and  explainii^  the 
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the  ninth  century  first  substituted  the  sine,  or  half-chord 
of  the  double  arch,  in  their  tables,  preserved  the  same 
graduation.  Purbach  made  one  step  towards  a  decimal 
scale,  which  the  new  notation  by  Arabic  numerals  ren- 
dered highly  convenient,  by  dividing  the  radius,  or  sinus 
totus,  as  it  was  then  often  called,  into  600,000  parts,  and 
gave  rules  for  computing  the  sines  of  arcs ;  which  he 
himself  also  calculated  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
as  Dolambre  and  Kastner  think,  or  for  every  ten  minutes, 
according  to  Gassendi  and  Button,  in  parts  of  this  radius. 
The  tables  of  Albaten  the  Arabian  geometer,  the  in- 
ventor, as  fa.r  as  appears,  of  sines,  had  extended  only  to 
quarters  of  a  degree." 

29.  Purbach  died  young,  in  1461,  when,  by  the  advice 
other  ^^  Cardinal  Bessarion,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
m&thema-  setting  out  for  Italy,  in  order  to  learn  Greek. 
ticiaoB.  2£g  mantle  descended  on  Eegiomontanus,  a 
disciple,  who  went  beyond  his  master,  though  he  has 
sometimes  borne  away  his  due  credit.  A  mathematician 
mther  earlier  than  Purbach  was  Nicolas  Cusanus,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1448.  He  was  by  birth  a 
German,  and  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for 
several  kinds  of  knowledge.**  But  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion ;  which, 
however,  according  to  Montucla,  he  proposed  only  as  an 
ingenious  hypothesis.  Fioravanti,  of  Bologna,  is  said, 
on  contemporary  authority,  to  have  removed,  in  1455,  a 
tower  with  its  foundation  to  a  distance  of  several  feet, 
and  to  have  restored  to  the  perpendicular  one  at  Cento 
seventy -five  feet  high,  which  had  swerved  five  feet.^ 

°  Montacla,  Hist  des  Math^matiqaes,  °  A  work  upon  statics,  or  rather  upon 

i.  639.    Hutton's  Mathematical  Diction-  the  weight  of  bodies  in  water,  by  Cosa* 

ary,  and  his  Introduction  to  Logarithms,  nus,  seems  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows 

Gassendi,  Vita  Pm-bachiL    Biogr.  Univ.:  both  a  disposition  to  ascertain  physical 

Peurbach  (by  Delambre).    Kastner,  Ges-  truths  by  experiment,  and  an  extraordi- 

chichte  der  Mathematik,  i.  629-643.  672;  nary  misapprehension  of  the  results.  See 

U.  319.    Gassendi  twice  gives  6,000,000  Kastner,  ii.  122.    It  is  published  in  an 

for  the  parts  of  Purboch's  radius.    None  edition  of  Vitruvius,  Strasbuiig,  1560. 

of  these  writers  seem  oomnarable  in  P  Tiraboschi.    M<mtacla,  Biogr.  Uaiv 
nccaTKj  to  Kastner. 
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Sect.  III.     1460-1470. 

Progress  of  Art  of  Printing— Learoing  in  Italy  and  rest  <^  Euiope. 

30.  The  progress  of  that  most  important  invention, 
which  illustrated  the  preceding  ten  years,  is  p^  ^^  . 
the  chief  subject  of  our  consideration  in  the  pre-  printing  in 
sent.  Many  books,  it  is  to  be  observed,  even  of  ^^"^•^y- 
the  superior  class,  were  printed,  especially  in  the  first 
thirty  years  after  the  invention  of  tiie  art,  without  date 
of  time  or  place ;  and  this  was  of  course  more  frequently 
the  case  with  smaller  or  fugitive  pieces.  A  catalogue, 
therefore,  of  books  that  can  be  certeinly  referred  to  any 
particular  period  must  always  be  very  defective.  A  col- 
lection of  fables  in  German  was  printed  at  Bamberg  in 
1461,  and  another  book  in  1462,  by  Pfister,  at  the  same 
place."*  The  Bible  which  bears  his  name  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1462  Fust  published  a  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Mentz  Bible,  and  which  passed  for  the  earliest 
till  that  in  the  Mazarin  library  came  to  light.  But  in 
the  same  year,  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Adolphus 
count  of  Nassau,  the  press  of  Fust  was  broken  up,  and 
his  workmen,  whom  he  had  bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy, 
dispersed  themselves  into  different  quarters.  Heleased 
thus,  as  they  seem  to  have  thought,  from  their  obliga- 
tion, they  exercised  their  skill  in  other  places.  It  is 
certain  tJiat  the  art  of  printing  soon  after  this  spread 
into  the  towns  near  the  Ehine ;  not  only  Bamberg,  as 
before  mentioned,  but  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Augsburg, 
and  one  or  two  more  places,  sent  forth  books  before  the 
conclusion  of  these  ten  years.  Nor  was  Mentz  altogether 
idle  after  the  conftision  occasioned  by  political  events 
had  abated.  Yet  the  whole  number  of  books  printed 
with  dates  of  time  and  place,  in  the  German  empire, 
from  1461  to  1470,  according  to  Panzer,  was  only  twenty- 
four  ;  of  which  five  were  Latin,  and  two  German,  Bibles. 
The  only  known  classical  works  are  two  editions  of 
Cicero  de  Oificiis,  at  Mentz,  in  1465  and  1466,  and  an- 
other about  the  latter  year  at  Cologne  by  Dlric  Zell ; 
perhaps  too  the  treatise  de  Finibus,  and  that  de  Senoo- 

iLaiDbiofft. 
YOL.  I  M 
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tuie,  at  tlie  samo  place.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  Virgil,  a  Valerius  Maximus,  and  a  Terence,  printed 
by  Mentelin  at  Btrasburg,  without  a  date,  are  as  old  as 
1470 ;  and  the  same  has  been  thought  of  one  or  two 
editions  of  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi  by  Zell  of  Cologner 
One  book,  iloannis  de  Turrecremata  Explanatio  in  Psal- 
terium,  was  printed  by  Zainer  at  Cracow,  in  1465.  This 
is  remarkable,  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  Polish  press 
from  that  time  till  1500.  Several  copies  of  this  book  are 
said  to  exist  in  Poland ;  yet  doubts  of  its  authenticity 
have  been  entertained.  Zainer  settled  soon  afterwards 
at  Augsburg/ 

31.  It  was  in  1469  that  Ulrick  Q^rir^,  with  two  more 

Introduced  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  employed  as  pressmen  by  Fust 
into  at  Mentz,  were  induced  by  Fichet  and  Lapierre, 

^^^^  rectors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  come  to  Paris,  where 
several  books  were  printed  in  1470  and  1471.  The 
epistles  of  Gasparin  of  Barziza  appear,  by  some  verses 
subjoined,  to  have  been  the  earliest  among  tiiese.*  Panzer 
has  increased  to  eighteen  the  list  of  books  printed  there 
before  the  close  of  1472.* 

32.  But  there  seem  to  be  unquestionable  proofs  that  a 
Cttton's  still  earlier  specimen  of  typography  is  due  to 
first  woita.  an  English  printer,  the  famous  Caxton.     His 

Becueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye  appears  to  have  been 
printed  during  the  life  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
consequently  before  June  15,  1467.  The  place  of  pub- 
lication, certainly  within  the  duke's  dominions,  has  not 
been  conjectured.  It  is,  therefore,  by  several  years  the 
earliest  printed  book  in  the  French  language."  A  Latin 
speech  by  BusseU,  ambassador  of  Edward  IV.  to  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  in  1469,  is  the  next  publication  of  Caxton. 
This  was  also  printed  in  the  Low  Countries." 

33.  A  more  splendid  scene  was  revealed  in  Italy. 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  two  workmen  of  Fust,  set  up  a 

'  Panzer,  Annates  Typographid.    Bio-  ■  [I  am  obliged  to  a  correspondent 

graphie  Universelle :  Zainer.  for  reminding  me  that  the  Recneil  des 

"  The  last  four  of  these  lines  are  the  Histoires  de  Troye,  though  printed,  and 

following:—  afterwards  translated,  by  Caxton,  was 

Primos  eooe  litoros  qoos  ha»  iudustrU  written  by  Baool  1«  Pevre.— 1847.] 

flnxit,  *  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities. 

(Vanoomm  in  terrisL  edibos  atque  tals.  This  is  not  notioed  In  the  HogmpUe 

Michael,  Udalrieus,  Martinnsqne  magistri  UniTerseUe,  nor  in  BmneC  {  an  onuilja 

iloa  impressoront.  et  fiuient  aUos.  hanlly  excusable. 

« Sea  OressweU's  Early  Puisian  Fmbil 
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press,  doubtless  with  encouragement  and  patronage,  at  tho 
monastery  of  Subiaco  in  the  Apennines,  a  place  p^^^ 
chosen  either  on  account  of  the  numerous  ma-  ezerdaed 
nuscripts  it  contained,  or  because  the  monks  ^°^^y- 
were  of  the  German  nation;  and  hence  an  edition  of 
Lactantius  issued  in  October,  1465,  which  one,  no  longer 
extant,  of  Donatus's  little  grammar  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded. An  edition  of  Cicero  de  Officiis,  without  a  date, 
is  referred  by  some  to  the  year  1466.  In  1467,  after 
printing  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei  and  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
the  two  Germans  left  Subiaco  for  Bome,  where  they  sent 
forth  not  less  than  twenty-three  editions  of  ancient  Latin 
authors  before  the  close  of  1470.  Another  German,  John 
of  Spire,  established  a  press  at  Venice  in  1469,  beginning 
with  Cicero*s  Epistles.  In  that  and  the  next  year  almost 
as  many  classical  works  were  printed  at  Venice  as  at 
Bome,  either  by  John  and  his  brother  Vindelin,  or  by  a 
Frenchman,  Nicolas  Jenson.  Instances  are  said  to  exist 
of  books  printed  by  imknown  persons  at  Milan,  in  1469 ; 
and  in  1470  Zarot,  a  German,  opened  tliere  a  fertile  source 
of  typography,  tliough  but  two  Latin  authora  were  pub- 
lished that  year.  An  edition  of  Cicero's  Epistles  ap- 
peared also  in  the  little  town  of  Foligno.  The  whole 
number  of  books  that  had  issued  from  the  press  in  Italy 
at  the  close  of  that  year  amounts,  according  to  Panzer, 
to  eighty-two,  exclusive  of  those  which  have  no  date, 
some  of  which  may  be  referable  to  this  period. 

34.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  died  in  1464.  But  the  happy 
impulse  he  had  given  to  the  restoration  of  letters  Lorenzo  de* 
was  not  suspended;  and  in  the  last  year  of  Medici 
the  present  decad  his  wealth  and  his  influence  over  the 
republic  of  Florence  had  devolved  on  a  still  more 
conspicuous  character,  his  grandson  Lorenzo,  himself 
woruij  by  his  literary  merits  to  have  done  honour  to 
any  patron,  had  not  a  more  prosperous  fortune  called 
him  to  become  one. 

35.  The  epoch  of  Lorenzo's  accession  to  power  is  distin* 
guished  by  a  circumstance  hardly  less  honour-  ^^^ 
able  than  the  restoration  of  classical  learning —  poetry  or 
the  revival  of  native  genius  in  poetry  after  the  ^^^ 
slumber  of  near  a  hundred  years.    After  the 

death  of  Petrarch,  many  wrote  verses,  but  none  excelled 
iR  the  art,  though  Muratori  has  praised  the  poetry  down 
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to  1400,  especially  that  of  Oinsto  di  Conti,  whom  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  among  the  first  poets  of  Italy/  But 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  abandoned  by  all  ciitics 
as  rude,  feeble,  and  ill  expressed.  The  historians  of  lite- 
rature scarcely  deign  to  mention  a  few  names,  or  the 
editors  of  selections  to  extract  a  few  sonnets.  The  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  in  rhyme,  Buovo  d'Antona,  la  Spagna^ 
TAncroja,  are  only  deserving  to  be  remembered  as  they 
led  in  some  measure  to  the  great  poems  of  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto.  In  themselves  they  are  mean  and  prosaic.  It 
is  vain  to  seek  a  general  cause  for  this  sterility  in  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  which  we  know 
did  not  obstruct  the  brilliancy  of  Italian  poetry  in  the 
next  age.  There  is  only  one  cause  for  the  want  of  great 
men  in  any  period ;  nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce 
them.  They  are  no  creatures  of  education  and  circum- 
stance. 

36.  The  Italian  prose  literature  of  this  interval  from 

Italian  ^^  ^®  ^^  Potrarcb  would  be  comprised  in  a 
proBe  of  few  volumes.  Some  historical  memoirs  may  be 
Bame  age.  fotmd  in  Muratori,  but  fiar  the  chief  part  of  his 
collection  is  in  Latin.  Leonard  Aretin  wrote  lives  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  in  Italian,  which,  according  to  Cor- 
niani,  are  neither  valuable  for  their  information  nor  for 
their  style.  The  Vita  Civile  of  Palmieri  seems  to  have 
been  written  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  of  this  Comiani  says,  that  having  wished 
to  give  a  specimen,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  Italian  in 
that  age,  he  had  abandoned  his  intention,  finding  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  read  two  sentences  in  the  Vita 
Civile  without  meeting  some  barbarism  or  incorrectness. 
The  novelists  Sacchetti  and  Ser  Giovanni,  author  of  the 
Pecorone,  who  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  read  by  some :  their  style  is  fiimiliar  and 
idiomatic ;  but  Crescimbeni  praises  that  of  the'  former. 
Comiani  bestows  some  praise  on  Passavanti  and  Pan- 
dolfini ;  the  first  a  religious  writer,  not  much  later  than 
Boccaccio,  the  latter  a  noble  Florentine,  author  of  a  moral 
dialogue  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fi- 
lelfo,  among  his  voluminous  productions,  has  an  Italiau 
commentary  on  Petrarch,  of  which  Comiani  speaks  vezy 

^  Hmratori  della  perfetta  poesia,  p.  193.     Bonterwek,  Gesch.  der  ItaL  Poesie^ 
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slightingly.     The  commentaay  of  Landino  on  Dante  in 
niTicli  better  esteemed ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1 481 . 

37.  It  was  on  ooeasion  of  a  tonmament,  wherein  Lo- 
renzo himself  and  his  brother  Julian  had  ap-  oiostn  of 
peared  in  the  lists,  that  poems  were  composed  F^tiau. 
by  Luigi  Fuloi  and  by  Politian,  then  a  youth,  or  rather 
a  boy,  the  latter  of  which  displayed  more  harmony, 
spirit,  and  imagination  than  any  that  had  been  written 
since  the  death  of  Petrarch.*  It  might  thus  be  seen  that 
there  was  no  real  incompatibility  between  the  pursuits 
of  ancient  literature  and  the  popular  language  of  fancy 
and  sentiment,  and  that  if  one  gave  chastity  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  a  more  lively  and  natural  expression  of 
the  mind  could  be^t  be  attained  by  the  other. 

38.  This  period  was  not  equally  fortunate  for  the 
learned  in  odier  parts  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  of  j^^  jj^ 
Naples,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1458,  proved  penecatea 
no  adequate  representative  of  his  father  Alfonso.  ^®  leamed. 
But  at  Borne  they  encountered  a  serious  calamity.  A  few 
ssealous  scholars,  such  as  Pomponius  Laetus,  Platina, 
Callimachus  Experiens,  formed  an  academy  in  order  to 
converse  together  on  subjects  of  learning,  and  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  the  results  of  their  private  studies. 
Dictionaries,  indexes,  and  all  works  of  compilation  being 
very  deficient,  this  was  the  best  substitute  for  the  labour 
of  perusing  the  whole  body  of  Latin  antiquity.  They 
took  Boman  names — an  innocent  folly,  long  after  prac- 
tised in  Europe.  The  pope,  however,  Paul  11.,  thought 
fit,  in  1468,  to  arrest  all  tiiis  society  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  for  which  there  was  certainly  no 
foundation,  and  of  setting  up  Pagan  superstitions  against 
Chnstianily,  of  which,. in  this  instance,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  proof.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  and 
kept  in  prison  a  twelvemonth,  when  the  tyrant,  who  is 
said  to  have  vowed  this  in  his  first  rage,  set  them  all  at 


*  Extracts  from  this  poem  will  be  as  chief  of  the  republic,  which  cculd 

fonnd  In  Roscoe's  Lorenzo,  and  in  Sis-  not  be  said  before  the  death  ot  Pietro  in 

mondi,  Litt^ratare  dn  Midi,  ii.  43,  wlio  December,  1469.     If  he  wrote  them  at 

pratses  it  hi^Uy,  as  the  Italian  critics  sixteen,  it  is  extraordinary  enoagh ;  but 

have  done,  and  as  by  the  passages  quoted  these  two  years  make  an  Immense  dilfer* 

It  seems  well  to  deserve.  Hoecoe  supposes  enoe.   Ginguen^  is  of  oplni<ni  that  th^ 

Politian  to  be  only  fourteen  years  old  do  not  allude  to  the  toumameat  of  146^ 

when  he  wrote  the  Gloetra  di  Giuliana  out  to  one  in  1473. 
Uct  the  lines  he  quotes  allude  to  Lorenao 
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liberty ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  Boman  acadein j  re- 
covered any  degree  of  vigonr.^ 

39.  We  do  not  discover  as  yet  much  substantial  en- 
couragement to  literature  in  any  country  on  this  side  the 
Alps,  with  the  exception  of  one  where  it  was  least  to  be 
anticipated.  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  from 
Hathias  ^  acccssiou  in  1458  to  his  deaih  in  1490,  en- 
Corvinufc  deavoured  to  collect  round  himself  the  learned 
of  Italy,  and  to  strike  light  into  the  midst  of  the  depths 
of  darkness  that  encompassed  his  country.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  erect  an  university,  which,  by  the 
original  plan,  was  to  have  been  in  a  distinct  city ;  but 
the  TurHsh  wars  compelled  him  to  fix  it  at  Buda.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  dispersion  of  libraries  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  to  purchase  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  employed  four  taumcribers  at  Florence,  besides  thirty 
at  Buda,  to  enrich  his  collection.  Thus,  at  his  death,  it 
is  said  ihat  the  royal  library  at  Buda  contained 
is  Wonxy,  ^q^qqq  volumes — a  number  that  appears  wholly 
incredible."  Three  hundred  ancient  statues  are  reported 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  same  repository.  But  when 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1527,  these 
noble  treasures  were  dispersed  and  in  great  measure 
destroyed.  Though  the  number  of  books,  as  is  just 
observed,  must  have  been  exa^erated,  it  is  possible  that 
neither  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Omar, 
if  it  ever  occurred,  nor  any  other  single  calamity  recorded 
in  history,  except  the  two  captures  of  Constantinople 
itself,  has  been  more  fatally  injurious  to  literature ;  and, 
with  due  regard  to  the  good  intentions  of  Mathias  Cor- 
vinus,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  inestimable 
relics  once  rescued  from  the  barbarian  Ottomans  should 
have  been  accumulated  in  a  situation  of  so  little  security 
against  their  devastating  arms.*^ 

b  Tirabo6dii,vl.  93.  Gingn&i&  Bracker.  death  of  Conrlnns  would  probably  be 

Comiani,  ii.  280.    This  writer,  inferior  to  reckoned  highly  at  15.000.    Heeren  sns* 

none  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  litera-  pects  the  number  50,000  to  be  hyper* 

ture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but.  though  bolical ;  and  in  fact  there  can  be  nc 

not  an  ecclesiastic,  always  favourable  to  doubt  of  it 

the  court  of  Borne,  seems  to  strive  to  lay  d  Brucker,  Boscoe,  Gibbon.     Heeren 

the  blame  on  the  imprudence  of  Platina.  p.  173,  who  refers  to  aeveral  modem  books 

^  The  library  collected  by  Nicolas  V.  expressly  relating  to   the  fiitte  of  this 

mitained  only  SOOO  manuscripts.    The  library.    Part  of  it,  however,  found  iti 

voiiuDes  printed  in  £un^  before  the  way  to  that  of  Vienniu 
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40.  England  under  Edward  lY.  presents  an  appear- 
ance, in  the  annals  of  publication,  about  as  bar-  c^, .  . 
ren  as  under  Edward  the  ConfoRsor ;  there  is,  I  Qrlteraf^ 
think,  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  English,  a  single  ^J||^ 
book  that  we  can  refer  to  this  decennial  period.*  ^ 
Yet  we  find  a  few  symptoms,  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  the 
incipient  regard  to  literature.  Leland  enumerates  some 
Englishmen  who  travelled  to  Italy,  perhaps  before  1460, 
in  order  to  become  disciples  of  the  younger  Ouarini  at 
Ferrara — ^Robert  Fleming,  William  Gray,  bishop  of  Ely, 
Jobn  Free,  John  Gimthorpe,  and  a  very  accomplished 
nobleman,  John  Tiptoffc,  earl  of  Worcester.  It  is  but 
fidmess  to  give  credit  to  these  men  for  their  love  of 
learning,  and  to  observe  that  they  preceded  any  whom 
we  could  mention  on  sure  grounds  either  in  France  or 
Germany.  We  trace,  however,  no  distinct  fruits  from 
their  acquisitions.  But,  though  very  few  had  the  means 
of  attaining  that  on  which  we  set  a  high  value  in  litera- 
ture, the  mere  rudiments  of  grammatical  learning  were 
communicated  to  many.  Nor  were  munificent  patrons, 
testators,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  to  a  posterity  which 
they  embraced  as  their  own,  wanting  in  tnis  latter  period 
of  'die  middle  ages.  William  of  Wykeham,  chancellor  of 
England  under  Richard  11.  and  bishop  of  Winchester, 
founded  a  school  in  that  city,  and  a  coUege  at  Oxford  in 
connexion  with  it,  in  1373.'  Henry  VI.,  in  imitation  of 
him,  became  the  founder  of  Eton  School,  and  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  about  1442.*^  In  each  of  these 
schools  seventy  boys,  and  in  each  college  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  are  maintained  by  these  princely  endow- 
ments. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  they  are  still 
the  amplest,  as  they  are  much  the  earliest,  foundations 
for  the  support  of  grammatical  learning  in  England. 
What  could  be  taught  in  these  or  any  other  schools  at 

*  The  univerrity  of  Oxford,  aooording  fonnded  in  the  rdgn  of  Edwoid,  provide 

to  Wood,  M  well  M  the  drardi  geoffiuUy,  for  a  certain  degree  of  learning.— Chand- 

stood  very  low  abont  this  time :  the  gram-  let's  Ufe  of  Waynflete,  p.  200. 

mar  schools  were  laid  aride ;  degrees  were  t  Lowth's  Ufe  of  Wykeham.    He  per- 

oonferred  on  nndeserving  persons  for  mits  in  his  statutes  a  limited  number  of 

money.    aj».  1465,  1466.    He  had  pre-  sons  of  gentlemen  (genttlinm)  to  be  edn* 

Tlonsly  mentioned  those  schools  as  kept  cated  in  his  schooL    Chandler's  life  of 

up  in  the  university  under  the  superin-  Waynflete,  p.  5. 

tendenoe  of  masters  of  arts.    aj>.  1443.  8  Waynflete  became   the  first  liead 

Bot  the  statutes  of  Mafplalen  College  master  of  Eton  in  1442.    Chandler,  p.  26. 
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this  time  the  reader  has  been  enabled  to  judge ;  it  must 
have  been  the  Latin  language,  through  indifferent  books 
of  grammar,  and  with  the  perusal  of  very  few  heathen 
writers  of  antiquity.  In  the  curious  and  unique  colleo- 
tion  of  the  Fasten  Letters  we  find  one  from  a  boy  at 
Eton  in  1468,  wherein  he  gives  two  Latin  verses,  not 
very  good,  of  his  own  composition.^  I  am  sensible  that 
the  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  may  appear  trifling, 
especially  to  foreigners ;  but  it  is  not  a  trifle  to  illuistrate 
by  any  fact  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
laity — ^first  in  the  mere  elements  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  we  did  in  a  former  chapter,  and  now,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  such  grammatical  instruction  as  could  be 
imparted.  This  boy  of  the  Paston  family  was  well  bom, 
and  came  from  a  distance ;  nor  was  he  in  training  for  the 
church,  since  he  seems  by  this  letter  to  have  had  marriage 
in  contemplation. 

41.  But  the  Paston  Letters  are,  in  other  respects,  an 
pjuston  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condi- 
Lettere.  tiou  of  Society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they 
alone  in  this  period  supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly, 
as  fiir  as  I  know,  in  Europe ;  for  though  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  the  archives  of  Italian  fcunilies,  if  not  in 
France  or  Germany,  a  series  of  merely  private  letters 
equally  ancient  may  be  concealed,  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  have  been  published.  They  are  all  written  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  except  a  few  as 
late  as  Henry  VII.,  by  different  members  of  a  wealthy 
and  respectable,  but  not  noble,  fGunily,  and  are  therefore 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  in  that  age.*  We 
are  merely  concerned  with  tiieir  evidence  as  to  tiie  state 
of  literature.  And  this  upon  the  whole  is  more  favour- 
able  than,  from  the  want  of  authorship  in  those  reigns, 

n  VoL  L  p.  301.    Of  William  Paston,  volumes,  and  has  become  scarce.     The 

author  of  these  lines,  it  is  said,  some  length  has  been  doubled  by  an  i^judicioos 

years  before,  that  he  had  "  gone  to  school  proceeding  of  the  editor,  in  printing  the 

to  a  Lombard  called  Karol  Giles,  to  learn  original  orthography  and  abbreviationf 

and  to  be  read  in  poetry,  or  else  in  of  the  letters  on  each  left-hand  page,  and 

FYendi.    He  said  that  he  would  be  as  a  more  legible  modem  form  on  the  right 

glad  and  as  fain  of  a  good  book  of  French  As  orthography  is  of  little  importance, 

or  of  poetry  as  my  master  Falstaff  would  and  abbreviations  of  none  at  all,  it  would 

be  (o  parchase  a  fair  manor."     P.  173  have  been  sufiScient  to  have  given  a  sing|» 

(]i&9).  specimen. 
Thia  collection  is  in   five   quarto 
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we  should  be  led  to  anticipate.  It  is  plaiu  that  severa] 
membei'S  of  the  family,  male  and  female,  wrote  not  only 
grammatically,  but  with  a  fluency  and  facility,  an  epis- 
tolary expertness,  which  implies  the  habitnal  use  of  the 
pen.  Their  expression  is  much  less  formal  and  quaint 
than  that  of  modem  novelists  when  they  endeavour  to 
feign  the  familiar  style  of  ages  much  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Some  of  them  mix  Latin  with  their 
English,  very  bad,  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  conceal- 
ment ;  and  Ovid  is  once  mentioned  as  a  book  to  be  sent 
from  one  to  another.^  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
such  a  series  of  letters,  with  so  much  vivacity  and  perti- 
nence, would  not  have  been  written  by  any  family  of 
English  gentry  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  II.,  and  much 
less  before.  It  is  hard  to  judge  from  a  single  case  ;  but 
the  letter  of  Lady  Felham,  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  volume,  is  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible.  The 
seed,  therefore,  was  now  rapidly  germinating  beneath 
the  ground ;  and  thus  we  may  perceive  that  the  publica- 
tion of  books  is  not  the  sole  test  of  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  a  people.  I  may  add,  that  although  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  period  in  which  the  few- 
est  books  were  written,  a  greater  number,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  judges,  were  transcribed  in  that  than  in 
any  former  age ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  use  of  linen  paper. 

42.  It  may  be  observed  here,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  learning  generally  in  England  down  to 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Eeformation,  dtuonof 
that  Leland,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  CoUec-  gj^|^ 
tanea,  has  given  several  lists  of  books  in  colleges 
and  monasteries,  which  do  not  by  any  means  warrant 
the  supposition  of  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature.    We  find,  however,  some  of  the  recent  trans- 
lations made  in  Italy  from  Greek  authors.    The  clergy, 
in  fact,  were  now  retrograding,  while  ihe  laity  were  ad- 
vancing ;  and  when  this  was  the  case,  the  ascendency  of 
the  former  was  near  its  end. 

k  "  Ab  to  Ovid  de  arte  amaudi,  I  shall  early ;  bat  Zell  of  Cologne  ia  supposed 

send  him  yon  next  week,  for  I  have  him  to  have  printed  one  heton  1470,  as  has 

not  now  ready."  iv.  175.    This  was  be-  been  mentioned   above.     Whether  the 

tween  1463  and  1469,  according  to  the  book  to  be  sent  were  in  print  or  matni- 

editor.    We  do  not  know  positively  of  script  must  be  left  to  the  sagadly  at 

any  edition  of  Ovid  de  arte  amandl  so  critics. 
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43.  I  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  new  l)ook  written 
within  these  ten  years.  In  the  days  of  onr 
^^'  fathers  it  would  have  been  necessary  at  least  to 
mention  as  a  forgery  the  celebrated  poems  attributed  to 
lliomas  Rowley.  But  probably  no  one  person  living 
believes  in  their  authenticity ;  nor  should  I  have  alluded 
to  so  palpable  a  fabrication  at  all,  but  for  the  curious 
circumstance  that  a  very  similar  trial  of  literary  credidity 
has  not  long  since  been  essayed  in  France.  A  gentleman 
ciptiide  de  ^^  ^he  name  of  Surville  published  a  collection 
Surviue.  of  poems,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Clo- 
tilde  de  Surville,  a  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
muse  of  the  Ardk^he  warbled  her  notes  during  a  longer 
life  than  the  monk  of  Bristow ;  and  having  sung  the 
relief  of  Orleans  by  the  Maid  of  Arc  in  1429,  lived  to 
pour  her  swan-like  chant  on  the  battle  of  Fomova  in 
1495.  Love,  however,  as  much  as  war,  is  her  theme ; 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  felicity  that  she  rendered  an 
ode  of  her  prototype  Sappho  into  French  verse,  many 
years  before  any  one  else  in  France  could  have  seen  it. 
But  having,  like  Rowley,  anticipated  too  much  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  a  later  period,  she  has,  like  him,  fallen 
into  the  numerous  ranks  of  the  dead  who  never  were 
alive." 

™  Angois,  Becaeil  des  Bootes,  vol.  it.       An  prix  iktol  de  ne  plus  y  longer  ? 
fitogr.Univ.:  SurvIUe;  ViUenudn,  Couw       IM«ne  mi  moi,  cher  tyran.  dont  lei 


de  Litttfratnre,  voL  iL;  Siimondi,  Hist  „                    t    s.      -^                ^ 

des  Fnm^aiB.  xiii.  693.    The  forgery  is  ^*  SJinfl^*^*  P***^  ~"P»  ^ 

by  no  means  so  gross  as  that  of  Chafetir.  i\,ur  m'tfpaigner  n'en  crols  one  2tmes 

ton ;  bat,  as  M.  Siamondi  says, "  We  have  larmes ; 

only  to  oompare  Clotilde  with  the  duke  Sont  de  plaisir,  tant  plus  aunmt  de 

of  Orleans,  or  VIHoil"  •  The  following  charmes 

lines,  quoted  by  falm,wiU  give  the  x«ader  Tes  dards  aigus,    que    seront   plus 

•  fidr  qwolmen :—  cuisans. 

Sidvonsl'raioar.tel  en  soitle  danger;  It  has  been  Justly  remarked,  that  the 

^«i^           ""         "^""^  extractefromaotilde  in  the  Reoaeildes 

A  des  rlgaeuis;  qui  voudroit  s'en  ««ieM  Po^*«  "jcupy  too  much  s|mc«. 

Teoger  ?  ^hU»  the  genuine  writers  of  the  flfleentli 

Qni  (mdme  alon  que  tout  d^sir  ^^  century  appear  in  very   scanty  ipeci 
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Sect.  I\^    1471-1480. 

The  flunt  8at|)ecti  oontiiraed— Lorenn)  de^  If  edid— Physical  Oontnnrerqr— 

Matheuuitlal  Sdenoes. 

44.  The  books  printed  in  Italy  during  these  ten  years 
amount,  according  to  Panzer,  to  1297 ;  of  which 
234  are  editions  of  ancient  classical  authors,  bwi^^ 
Books  without  date  are  of  course  not  included ;  fjj?*^  ^ 
and  the  list  must  not  be  reckoned  complete  as       ^ 
to  others. 

45.  A  press  was  established  at  Florence  by  Lorenzo, 
in  which  Cennini,  a  goldsmith,  was  employed ;  the  first 
printer,  except  Caxton  and  Jenson,  who  was  not  a  Ger- 
man. Yirgil  was  published  in  1471.  Several  other 
Italian  cities  began  to  print  in  this  period.  The  first 
edition  of  Dante  issued  from  Foligno  in  1472;  it  has 
been  improbably,  as  well  as  erroneously,  referred  to 
Mentz.  Petrarch  had  been  published  in  1470,  and  Boo* 
cace  in  1^71.  They  were  reprinted  several  times  before 
the  close  of  this  decad. 

46.  No  one  had  attempted  to  cast  Greek  types  in  suffi- 
cient number  for  an  entire  book ;  though  a  few  Ytn%  Greek 
occur  in  the  early  publications  by  Sweynheim  printed. 
and  Pannartz;"  while  in  those  printed  afterwards  at 
Venice,  Greek  words  are  inserted  by  the  pen ;  till,  in 
1476,  Zarot  of  Milan  had  the  honour  of  giving  the 
Greek  grammar  of  Constantino  Lascaris  to  the  world.** 
This  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's  Lexicon,  a  very 
imperfect  vocabulary ;  but  which  for  many  years  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  assistance  of  the  kind  to  which 
a  student  could  have  recourse.  The  author  was  an 
Italian. 

*  Qreek  tjpet  Ibst  appear  in  a  treaUae  14eB,  the  Anhia  Getlina  and  AimMus 

of  Jerome,  printed   at  Rome  in  1468.  of  Swejmhdm  and  Fannarts,  1469,  and 

Ueeren,  Ihnn  Fanser.  aome  worka  of  Beasaricm  about  the  same 

®  Laacaria  Orammatica  Oraeoa,  Medio-  time.    In  all  these  it  is  remaitable  that 

lanl  ez  reoognitione  Demetrii  Gretenaia  the  Greek  typography  ia   legibly  and 

per  IHanyaiam  Farayisinam,  4to.    The  creditably  execnted,  whereas  the  Greek 

duunacters  in  this  rare  volume  are  ele-  Introdnced  into  the  Offlda  et  Faradoza 

gent  and  of  amoderate  size,    llie  earliest  of  Qoero,  Milan,  1474,  by  Zarot,  ia  so 

apedmena  of  Greek  printing  consist  of  defonned  aa  to  be  scarody  legible.     1 

detached  paasagfs  and  dtations,  found  in  am  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  note  %  -. 

a  wy  few  of  the  flrat  printed  copies  of  GressweU's  Early  Farlalan  Greek  Itefts 

Latin  authors,  snch  aa  the  Lactantlns  of  i  1. 
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47  Ancient  learning  is  to  be  divided  into  two  groat 
Study  it  departments :  the  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
anuquities.  tained  in  the  works  of  Greek  and  Eomon  au- 
thors, and  that  of  the  rnateriel,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
wliich  has  been  preserved  in  a  bodily  shape,  and  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  antiquities.  Such  are 
buildings,  monuments,  inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  vases, 
instruments,  which,  by  gradual  accumulation,  have 
thrown  a  powerful  light  upon  ancient  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  abundant  riches  of  Italy  in  these  remains 
could  not  be  overlooked  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  admira- 
tion for  all  that  was  Roman  began  to  be  kindled.  Pe- 
trarch himself  formed  a  little  collection  of  coins ;  and 
his  contemporary  Pastrengo  was  the  first  wlio  copied 
inscriptions ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury her  scholars  and  her  patrons  of  letters  began  to 
collect  the  scattered  relics  which  almost  every  region 
presented  to  them.^  Niccolo  Niccoli,  according  to  the 
funeral  oration  of  Poggio,  possessed  a  series  of  medals, 
and  even  wrote  a  treatise  in  Italian,  correcting  the  com- 
mon orthography  of  Latin  words,  on  the  autiioriiy  of 
inscriptions  and  coins.  The  Idve  of  collection  increased 
from  this  time;  the  Medici  and  other  rich  patrons  of 
letters  spared  no  expense  in  accumulating  these  treasures 
of  the  antiquary.  Ciriacus  of  Ancona,  about  1440,  tra- 
velled into  the  East  in  order  to  copy  inscriptions ;  but 
he  was  naturally  exposed  to  deceive  himself  and  to  be 
deceived  ;  nor  has  he  escaped  the  suspicion  of  imposture, 
or  at  least  of  excessive  credtdity.** 

48.  The  first  who  made  his  researches  of  this  kind 
Works  on  coUcctively  known  to  the  world  was  Biondo 
fhat  sui^ect  Flavio,  or  Flavio  Biondo, — for  the  names  may 
be  found  in  a  different  order,  but  more  correctly  in  the 
first' — secretary  to  Eugenius  IV.,  and  to  his  successors. 
His  long  residence  at  Eome  inspired  him  with  the  desire, 

P  Tirabotchi,  vols.  ▼.  and  vL    Andx^  Qjniaqne.    One  that  resta  on  his  an- 

iJE.  196.  tbority  is  that  which  is  sappoeed  to  re* 

*l  Tiraboschi ;  Andr^  Iz.  199.  CSriaoo  card  the  persecation  of  the  ChristiaDS  in 

has  not  wanted  advocates;  some  of  the  Spain  under  Nero.  See  Lardner's  Jewish 

inscriptions  he  was  accused  of  having  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  yoL  L*  whOi 

forged  have  turned  out  to  be  authentic*,  though  by  no  means  a  credulous  crltii^ 

and  it  is  presumed  in  his  £avour  that  inclines  to  its  geauineneas. 

others  which  do  not  appear  may  hava  *  Zeno,  Dfasertaaioni  Voaaiane,  i.  22^ 
perished  since  his  time.    Biofcr.  Univ.: 
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and  gave  liim  the  opportunity,  of  describing  her  imperial 
ruins.  In  a  work,  dedicated  to  Eugenius  IV.,  who  died 
in  1447,  but  not  printed  till  1471,  entitled  Eomae  In- 
Fitauratae  libri  tres,  he  describes,  examines,  and  explains, 
by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  the  numerous  mo* 
numents  of  Rome.  In  another,  Bom8&>Triumphantis  libri 
decern,  printed  about  1472,  he  treats  of  the  government, 
laws,  religion,  ceremonies,  military  discipline,  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  republic.  A  tlurd  work,  compiled  at 
the  request  of  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  and  printed  in 
1474,  called  Italia  Illustrata,  contains  a  description  of 
all  Italy,  divided  into  its  ancient  fourteen  regions. 
Though  Biondo  Flavio  was  almost  the  first  to  hew  his 
way  into  the  rock,  which  should  cause  his  memory  to  be 
respected,  it  has  naturally  happened,  that  his  works  being 
imperfect  and  faulty,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
great  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  have  not 
found  a  place  in  the  collection  of  Grsevius,  and  are  hardly 
remembered  by  name.* 

49.  In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  the  art  of 
printing  began  to  be  exercised  at  Deventer,  p^^ju^^. 
Utrecht,  Louvain,  Basle,  Ulm,  and  other  places,  tions  in 
and  in  Hungary  at  Buda.  We  find,  however,  <^«™*°y- 
very  few  ancient  writers;  the  whole  list  of  what  can 
pass  for  classics  being  about  thirteen.  One  or  two  edi- 
tions of  parts  of  Aristotle  in  Latin,  from  translations 
lately  made  in  Italy,  may  be  added.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
length  of  manuscripts  that  disconraged  the  German 
printers;  for  besides  their  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
Mentelin  of  Strasburg  published,  in  1473,  the  great  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
geneMdly  bomid  in  four ;  and,  in  1474,  a  similar  work  of 
Berchorius,  or  Berchoeur,  in  three  other  folios.  The 
contrast  between  these  labours  and  those  of  his  Italian 
contemporaries  is  very  striking. 

50.  Florus  and  Sallust  were  printed  at  Paris  early  in 


*  A  saperior  treatise  of  the  same  age  was  dlrtingalsbed  also  In  the  political 

on  the  antiquitieB  of  the  Roman  dty  is  rerolations  of  Florence.    After  the  death 

hgr  Benaid  Kucdlai  (de  nrbe  BomA,  in  of  Lorenzo  he  became  the  protector  of 

Ber.  ItaU  Script.  Florent,ToLii).  But  it  the  Florentine  academy,  for  the  mem- 

waa  not  pnblUhed  befcov  the  eighteenth  bers  of  which  he  built  a  paUce  with 

omtniy.    Rooellai  wrote  some  historlod  gardens.  GoRiiani,  ill.  143.  Biogr.Unir.: 

woriu  in  a  very  good  Latin  style,  and  RaceUaL 
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tihis  decad,  and  twelve  more  classical  authors  at  the  same 
-  _  place  before  its  termination.  An  edition  of  Ci- 
*  cero  ad  Herennium  appeared  at  Angers  in  1476, 
and  one  of  Horace  at  Caen  in  1480.  The  press  of  Lyons 
also  sent  forth  several  works,  but  none  of  them  classicaL 
It  has  been  said  by  French  writers  that  the  first  book 
printed  in  their  language  is  Le  Jardin  de  Devotion,  by 
C(dard  Mansion  of  Bruges,  in  1473.  This  date  has  been 
questioned  in  England ;  but  it  is  of  the  less  importance, 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  Caxton*s  Eecueil  des  His- 
toires  de  Troye  has  the  clear  priority.  Le  Boman  de 
Baudouin  comte  de  Flandres,  Lyon,  1474,  seems  to  be 
the  earliest  French  book  printed  in  France.  In  1476, 
Les  Grands  Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  an  important  and 
bulky  volume,  appeared  at  Paris. 

61,  We  come  now  to  our  own  Caxton,  who  finished  a 
In  England,  translation  into  English  of  the  Eecueil  des  His- 
by  Caxiou.  toircs  de  Troye,  by  order  of  Margaret  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  at  Cologne,  in  September,  1471.  It  was 
probably  printed  there  the  next  year.*  But  soon  after- 
wards he  came  to  England  with  the  instruments  of  his 
art ;  and  his  Game  of  Chess,  a  slight  and  short  perform- 
ance, referred  to  1474,  though  without  a  date,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of  English  typography." 
In  almost  every  year  from  this  time  to  his  death  in  1483 
Caxton  continued  to  publish  those  volumes  which  are 
the  delight  of  our  collectors.  The  earliest  of  his  editions 
bearing  a  date  in  England  is  the  ''  Diotes  and  Sayings," 
a  translation  by  Lord  Eivers  from  a  Latin  compilation, 
and  published  in  1477.  In  a  literary  history  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  Caxton  publications  are  more 
adapted  to  the  general  than  the  learned  reader,  and  indi- 
cate, upon  the  whole,  but  a  low  state  of  knowledge  in 
England.  A  Latin  translation,  however,  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1479. 

t  ThiBbook  at  the  dnke  of  Boxbniighe's  ally  omitted.    Several  similar  instaroes 

fionona  sale  Immght  10601.  oocar  in  whidi  a  pretended  early  book 

**  The  Expoaltio  Sancti  Hieronymi,  of  has  not  stood  the  keen  eye  of  critlctan : 

which  a  oopy  in  the  public  Ubrary  at  as   the   Decor  Pnellamm,    ascribed  to 

Cambridge  bears   the  date  of  Oxford,  Nicolas  Jensen  of  Venice*  in  1461,  fin\ 

1468,  on  the  title-page,  is  now  generally  wnich  we  shonld  read  1471 ;  a  coamo- 

given  upi    It  has  been  saocessfuUy  con-  grafdiy  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  date  of 

tended  by  MiddleUm,  and  lately  by  Mr.  1469 ;  a  book  appearing  to  have  base 

Staiger,  that  this  date  shonld  be  1478 ;  printed  at  Tours  in  146T,  te. 
(he  numeral  letfanr  x  having  been  cam* 
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52.  The  first  book  printed  in  Spain  was  on  the  very 
subject  we  might  expect  to  precede  all  others, 

the  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  It  should  be  a  ^  ^'^^ 
very  curious  volume,  being  a  poetical  contest  on  that 
^sublime  theme  by  thirty-six  poets,  four  of  whom  had 
written  in  Spanish,  one  in  Italian,  and  the  rest  in  Pro- 
vencal or  Yalencian.  It  appeared  at  Valencia  in  1474. 
A  little  book  on  grammar  followed  in  1475,  and  Sallust 
was  printed  the  same  year.  In  that  year  printing  was 
also  introduced  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa,  in  1476  at 
Seville,  in  1480  at  Salamanca  and  Burgos. 

53.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Malerbi,  a  Venetian, 
was  published  in  1471,  and  two  other  editions  f|»,^gj^. 
of  that,  or  a  different  version,  the  same  year,  tions  of 
Eleven  editions  are  enumerated  by  Panzer  in  s<^p<*>^' 
the  'fifteenth  century.  The  German  translation  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  it  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  this  decad ;  one  in  Dutch  appeared  in  1477 ;  one  in 
the  Valencian  language,  at  that  city,  in  1478 ;'  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Bohemian,  1475,  and  in 
French,  1477 ;  the  earliest  French  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  seems  to  be  about  the  same  date.  The 
reader  will  of  course  understand  that  all  these  transla- 
tions were  made  from  the  Vulgate  Latin.  It  may  na- 
turally seem  remarkable,  that  not  only  at  this  period,  but 
down  to  the  Eeformation,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  public  in  English.  But,  in 
fact,  the  ground  was  thought  too  dangerous  by  those  in 
power.  The  translation  of  Wicliffe  had  taught  tiie  people 
some  comparisons  between  the  worldly  condition  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  and  their  successors,  as 
well  as  some  other  contrasts,  which  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient to  avoid.  Long  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing it  was  enacted,  in  1408,  by  a  constitution  of  Arch- 
bishop Anmdel  in  convocation,  that  no  one  should 
thereafter  "  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
English,  by  way  of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and 
that  no  book  should  be  read  that  was  composed  lately 
in    the   time  of  John  Wicliflfe,   or  since  his  death." 

'  TLIa  edition  wat  Bappressed  or  de>  M'Crie's  Befonnation  In  Spain,  p.  198. 

•troyed;  no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  bnt  Andres  says  (xix.  154)  that  this  trans- 

tttere  is  preserved  a  final  leaf  containing  lation  was  made  early  in  the  flfteenth 

1m  nafMS  of  the  translator  and  printer,  century,  with  the  approbation  of  divines 
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Scarcely  any  of  Gazton's  publications  are  of  a  religious 
nature. 

54.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  Spain,  placed  on 
Revival  of  ^®  ^ennsl  shorcs  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Uteratnre  intimately  connected  tlirough  the  Aragonese 
in  Spain,  tjngg  with  Italy,  had  not  received  some  light 
from  that  which  began  to  shine  so  brightly.  Her  pro- 
gress, however,  in  letters  was  but  slow.  Not  but  that 
several  individuals  are  named  by  compilers  of  literary 
biography  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  as  earlier,  who  are  reputed  to  have  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  to  have  stood  at  least  far 
above  their  contemporaries.  Alfonsus  Tostatus  passes 
for  the  most  considerable  ;  his  writings  are  chiefly  theo- 
logical, but  Andres  praises  his  commentary  on  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  at  least  as  a  bold  essay/  con- 
tending also  that  learning  was  not  deficient  in  Spain 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  though  he  admits  that  the 
rapid  improvements  made  at  its  close,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  next  age,  were  due  to  Lebrixa's  public 
instructions  at  Seville  and  Salamanca.  Several  transla- 
tions were  made  from  Latin  authors  into  Spanish,  which, 
however,  is  not  of  itself  any  great  proof  of  peninsular 
learning.  The  men  to  whom  Spain  chiefly  owes  the 
advancement  of  useful  learning,  and  who  should  not  be 
de&auded  of  their  glory,  were  Arias  Barbosa,  a  scholar 
of  Politian,  and  the  more  renowned,  though  not  more 
learned  or  more  early  propagator  of  Grecian  literature, 
Antonio  of  Lebrixa,  whose  name  was  latinised  into  Ne- 
brissensis,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known.  Of  Arias, 
who  unaccountably  has  no  place  in  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  Nicolas  Antonio  gives  a  very  high  character.* 
He  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Salamanca  probably 
about  this  time.  But  his  writings  are  not  at  all  numer- 
ous.    For  Lebrixa,   instead  of  compiling  from   other 

y  tx.  151.  sum  ere verat,  exttrpationamt  bonammqiiB 

'  In  quo  Antonlmn  N'ebrinensem  so-  omnimn  diKlpllnamm  divitiaa.    Qua 

damhabuU,qnitamenqTiioqiiiduaqiiam  Arias  noster  ex  antiqiiitatia  peun  per 

GrsBcarum  Uterarum  apnd  Hispanoa  e»>  vioennimn   Integprum    anditoribas   sols 

set.  ab  uno  Aria  emanftsse  in  pnefatione  larga  et  locaplete  vena  oonunnnicavit, 

soanun  Introdqctiinimn  Oranunaticanim  in  poetica  fkcnltate  GnBcanicaqne  doc* 

Ingenue  alfinnayit     His  doobos  am-  trina  Nebriaiense  melkir,  a  quo  tamen  In 

pUssimnm  illnd    gymnasium,   indeqoe  Taria  mnltipUciqQe  doctrinasapenbatnr. 

Hfspania  tota  debet  barbariei,  qjam  longo  BIbL  Vetoa. 
quid  nos  bellorum  dcaninata  in  imi 
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Bouroes,  I  shall  transcribe  what  Dr.  M'Crie  has  said  with 
his  usual  perspicuous  brevity. 

55.  *'  Lebrixa,  usually  styled  Nebrissensis,  became  to 
Spain  what  Valla  was  to   Italy,  £rasmus  to  cbAncterof 
Germany,  or  BudsBus  to  France.     After  a  resid-  Let^rf*^ 
ence  of  ten  years  in  Italy,  during  which  he  had  stored 
his  mind  with  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  he  retm-ned 
home,  in  1473,  by  the  advice  of  the  younger  Philelphus 
and  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
classical  literature  in  his  native  country.     Hitherto  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Spain  was  confined  to  a  few  inqui- 
sitive individuals,  and  had  not  reached  the  schools  and 
universities,  whose  teachers  continued  to  teach  a  bar- 
barous jargon  under  the  name  of  Latin,  into  which  they 
initiated  the  youth  by  means  of  a  rude  system  of  gram- 
mar, rendered  unintelligible,  in  some  instances,  by  a 
preposterous  intermixture  of  the  most  abstruse  questions 
in  metaphysics.     By  the  lectures  which  he  read  in  the 
universities  of  Seville,  Salamanca,  and  Alcala,  and  by 
the  institutes  which  he  published  on  CastlLian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammar,  Lebrixa  contributed  in  a 
wonderful  degree  to  expel  barbarism  from  the  seats  of 
education,  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  elegant  and  useful 
studies  among  his  countrymen.     His  improvements  were 
warmly  opposed  by  the  monks,  who  had  engrossed  tho 
art  of  teaching,  and  who,  unable  to  bear  the  light  them  - 
selves,  wished  to  prevent  all  others  from  seeing  it ;  but, 
enjoying  the  support  of  persons  of  high  authority,  he 
disregarded  their  selfish  and  ignorant  outcries.    Lebrixa 
continued  to  an  advanced  age  to  support  the  literary 
reputation  of  his  native  country."* 

56.  This  was  the  brilliant  era  of  Florence,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  reader  Library  of 
is  probably  well  acquainted  with  this  eminent  Lorenao. 
character,  by  means  of  a  work  of  extensive  and  merited 
reputation.  The  Laurentian  library,  still  consisting 
wholly  of  manuscripts,  though  formed  by  Cosmo,  and 
enlarged  by  his  son  Pietro,  owed  not  only  its  name  but 
an  ample  increase  of  its  treasures  to  Lorenzo,  who  swept 

*  M'Crie's  HisL  of  Befoimation    ia    in  the  next,  bat  his  InstitntionM  Grana- 
Spdn,  p.  61.    It  is  probable  that  Le-   msticiB,  a  very  scarte  book,  were  printed 
brixa's  exertioDfl  were  not  very  effectoal    at  Seville  in  1481. 
in  the  presen*  decennium,  nor  perhapa 
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the  monasteries  of  Greece  through  his  learned  agent, 
John  Lascaris.  With  that  true  love  of  letters  which 
scorns  the  monopolising  spirit  of  possession,  Lorenzo 
permitted  his  manuscripts  to  be  freely  copied  for  the  use 
of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

57.  It  was  an  important  labour  of  the  learned  at 
^^  Florence  to  correct,  as  well  as  elucidate  the 
noted  and  toxt  of  their  mauuscripts,  written  generally  by 
explained,  ignorant  and  careless  monks,  or  trading  copyists 
(though  the  latter  proVably  had  not  much  concern  with 
ancient  writers),  and  become  almost  wholly  unintelligible 
through  the  blunders  of  these  transcribers.^  Landino, 
Merula,  Calderino,  and  Politian  were  the  most  indefati- 
gable in  this  line  of  criticism  during  the  age  of  Lorenzo. 
Before  the  use  of  printing  fixed  the  text  of  a  whole  edi- 
tion— one  of  the  most  important  of  its  consequences — 
the  critical  amendments  of  these  scholars  could  only  be 
made  useful  through  their  oral  lectures.  And  these 
appear  frequently  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
valuable,  though  rather  prolix,  commentaries  we  find  in 
the  old  editions.  Thus  those  of  Landino  accompany 
many  editions  of  Horace  and  Yirgil,  forming,  in  some 
measure,  the  basis  of  all  interpretative  annotations  on 
those  poets.  Landino  in  these  seldom  touches  on  verbal 
criticisms,  but  his  explanations  display  a  considerable 
reach  of  knowledge.  They  are  founded,  as  Heei*en  is 
convinced,  on  his  lectures,  and  consequently  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  tone  of  instruction.  Li  explaining 
the  poets,  two  methods  were  pursued,  the  gi'ammatical 
and  the  moral,  the  latter  of  which  consisted  in  resolving 
the  whole  sense  into  allegoiy.  Dante  had  given  credit 
to  a  doctrine,  orthodox  in  this  age  and  long  afterwards, 
that  every  great  poem  must  have  a  hidden  meaning.*" 

58.  The  notes  of  Calderino,  a  scholar  of  high  fiEune, 
ciAracterof  ^^^  infected  with  the  common  vice  of  arrogance, 
L.»renw).  ^^Q  fouud  with  thoso  of  Laudiuo  in  the  early 
editions  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Regie  commented  upon 
Ovid,  Omnibonus  Leonicenus  upon  Lucan,  both  these 
uiwn  Quintilian,  many  upon  Cicero.**  It  may  be  observed 
for  the  sake  of  chronological  exactness,  that  these  labours 
are  by  no  means  confined,  even  principally,  to  this  de 

b  Ifeinen,  Vergleich.  der  Sitteu.  ill.       ^  Heeren,  pp.  241,287. 
:m.    Heeren,  p.  293.  ^  Id.^  297. 
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cennial  period.  They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  'with 
the  name  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  whose  influence  over 
literature  extended  from  1470  to  his  death  in  1492.  Nor 
was  mere  philology  the  sole  or  the  leading  pursuit  to 
which  so  ^ly  noble  a  mind  accorded  its  encouragement. 
He  sought  in  ancient  learning  something  more  elevated 
than  the  narrow,  though  necessary,  researches  of  criti- 
cism. In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers  of  Florence, 
on  the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother 
city,  the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which  Tully  might 
have  envied,  with  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Folitian  at  his 
side,  he  delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  beautiful 
visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  for  which  the  summer 
stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

59.  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  with  out- 
ward nature  be  more  finely  touched;  never  p^^ 
could  more  striking  suggestions  be  presented  f^SSul 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  Florence  ^^  f^ 
lay  beneath  them;  not  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence that  the  later  Medici  have  given  her,  but,  thanks  to 
the  piety  of  former  times,  presenting  almost  as  varied  an 
outline  to  the  sky.  One  man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo's 
age,  Brunelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful  city  with 
the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  a  structure  unthought  oi 
in  Italy  before,  and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior  churches,  an  emblem 
of  the  catholic  luerarchy  under  its  supreme  head;  like 
Borne  itaelf,  imposing,  unbroken,  unchangeable,  radiat- 
ing in  equal  expansion  to  every  part  of  &e  earth,  and 
directing  its  convergent  curves  to  heaven.  Bound  this 
were  numbered,  at  unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates,  as  Michael  Angelo  styled  them,  worthy  oi 
Paradise ;  the  tall  and  richly  decorated  belfry  of  Giotto ; 
the  church  of  the  Carmine,  with  the  frescos  of  Masaccio ; 
those  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (in  the  language  of  the 
same  great  man),  beautiful  as  a  bride ;  of  Santa  Croce, 
second  only  in  magnificence  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
and  of  San  Spirito,  another  great  monument  of  the  genius 
of  Brunelleschi ;  the  numerous  convents  that  rose  within 
the  walls  of  Florence,  or  were  scattered  immediately 
about  them.  From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republican  government  that  was  rapidly 

N  2 
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giving  way  before  the  citizen  prince  who  now  surveyed 
them;  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  signiory  of 
Florence  held  their  councils,  raised  by  the  Guelf  aristo- 
cracy, the  exclusive  but  not  tyrannous  faction  that  long 
swayed  the  city;  or  the  new  and  unfinished  palace, 
which  Brunelleschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
family,  before  they  fell,  as  others  had  already  done,  in 
the  fruitless  struggle  against  the  house  of  Medici ;  itself 
destined  to  become  the  abode  of  the  victorious  race,  and 
to  perpetuate,  by  retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
had  raised  them  to  power. 

60.  The  prospect,  from  an  elevation,  of  a  great  city  in 
its  silence,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must  it  have 
brought  home  thoughts  of  seriousness  to  the  mind  of  one 
who,  by  the  force  of  events,  and  the  generous  ambition 
of  his  family  and  his  own,  was  involved  in  the  dangerous 
necessity  of  governing  without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as 
might  be,  without  the  semblance  of  power;  one  who 
knew  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  hostility  which, 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If  thoughts 
like  these  could  bring  a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo, 
unfit  for  the  object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he  might 
restore  its  serenity  by  other  scenes  which  his  garden 
commanded.  Mountains  bright  with  various  hues,  and 
clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the  horizon,  and,  on  most 
sides,  at  no  great  distance ;  but  embosomed  in  these  were 
other  villas  and  domains  of  his  own;  while  the  level 
country  bore  witness  to  his  agricultural  improvements, 
the  classic  diversion  of  a  statesman's  cares.  The  same 
curious  spirit  which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at  Careggi 
with  exotic  flowers  of  the  East,  the  first  instance  of  a 
botanical  collection  in  Europe,  had  introduced  a  new 
animal  from  the  same  regions.  Herds  of  buffaloes,  since 
naturalised  in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect,  contrasted  with  the 
greyish  hue  and  full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the  yellow  Amo 
steals  silently  through  its  long  reaches  to  the  sea.* 

Talia  Fnsoleo  leutoB  meditabar  In  MflBoniam,  loi^qne  volamina  dea* 

antro,  picit  Ami : 

Rare  suburbanoMedicom,  qua  mons  Qua  bonus  hospitinm  feliz  pladd- 

aaoer  orbem  amqne  quietem 

Indolget 
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61.  Tlie  Platonic  academy,  whicli  Cosmo  had  planned, 
came  to  maturity  imder  Lorenzo.  The  aca-  putonic 
demicians  were  divided  into  three  classes : — ^the  academy, 
patrons  (mecenati),  including  the  Medici;  the  hearem 
(ascoltatori,  probably  from  the  Greek  word  Aicpdarai) ; 
and  the  novices,  or  disciples,  formed  of  young  aspirants 
to  philosophy.  Ficino  presided  over  the  whole.  Their 
great  festival  was  the  13th  of  November,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  and  death  of  Plato.  Much  of  ab- 
surd mysticism,  much  of  frivolous  and  mischievous 
superstition,  was  mingled  with  their  speculations.' 

62.  The  Disputationes  Camaldulenses  of  Landino  were 
published  during  this  period,  though,  perhaps, 
written  a  little  sooner.    They  belong  to  a  class  tioTOs^Ca- 
prominent  in  the  literature  of  Italy  in  this  "naWuiennee 

^    -     .-  ,.  .  ,.         .  ^, .  of  Landino. 

and  the  succeedmg  century;  disquisitions  on 
philosophy  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  witli  more  solici- 
tude to  present  a  graceful  delineation  of  virtue,  and  to 
kindle  a  generous  sympathy  for  moral  beauty,  than  to 
explore  the  labyrinths  of  theory,  or  even  to  lay  down 
clear  and  distinct  principles  of  eiliics.  The  writings  of 
Plato  and  Cicero  in  this  manner  had  shown  a  track  in 
which  their  idolaters,  with  distant  and  hesitating  steps, 
and  more  of  reverence  than  emulation,  delighted  to  tread. 
These  Disputations  of  Landino,  in  which,  according  to 
the  beautiful  patterns  of  ancient  dialogue,  the  most 
honoured  names  of  the  age  appear — ^Lorenzo  and  his 

Indnlget  LaaTens.  and  descriptive  sweetness,  and  written 

PctOiani  Suttieus,  Inthechastenedtoneof  line  taste.  With 

And  let  ns  from  the  top  of  Fiesole.  respect  to  the  buffaloes,  I  have  no  other 

Whence  Oidileo's   glass  by  nic^t  authority  than  these  lines  of  BoUtian,  in 

observed  ^  his  poem   of  Ambra  on  the  flurm   of 

The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  roimd  Lorenso  at  Poggio  CfOsno : 

On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-  Atqne  alind  nigris    mteom,  qnis 

colonred  steer  credat?  ab  India, 

Is  ploughing  up  and  down  among  Rmninat  insnetas  armoitinn  discolor 

the  vines.  herbat. 

While  many  a  cardeas  note  is  smig 

Aloud,  But  I  must  own  that  Buffon  tells  us, 

FUling  the  air  with  sweetnesa-^and  ^j^^g^  without  quoting  any  authority, 

B^tifS'noriice.  all  within  thy  that  the  buffalowaa  introduced  into  It^ 
^fiX\§  as  early  as  tae  seventh  century.    I  did 
Thy  groves  and  gudens,  pinnacles  not  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  Aldro* 
and  towers,  vandus,  who  would  perhaps  have  con- 
Drawn  to  our  feet  firmed  him-— especially  as  I  have  a  better 
It  is  baldly  necessary  to  say  fbat  opinion  of  my  readers  than  to  wa^ppom 
these  lines  are  taken  from  my  friend  they  would  care  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  JVvin't  ltaly,a  poem  ftill  of  moral  t  Roecoe, ComlanL 
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brother  Julian ;  Alberti,  whose  almost  imiversal  geniius 
is  now  best  known  by  his  architecture;  Ficino,  and 
Landino  himself — ^tum  upon  a  comparison  between  the 
active  and  contemplative  life  of  man,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  seems  designed  to  give  the  advantage,  and  are 
saturated  with  the  thoughtful  spirit  of  Platonism.^ 

63.  Landino  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  who  had 
j^.^  tried  the  theories  of  ancient  philosophy  through 
phicai  the  feigned  warfare  of  dialogue.  Yalla,  intrepid 
dialogues,  ^j^^  f^j^^  ^f  paradox,  had  vindicated  the  Epi- 
curean ethics  from  the  calumnious  or  exaggerated  cen- 
sure frequently  thrown  upon  them,  contrasting  the  true 
methods  by  which  pleasure  should  be  sought  with  the 
gross  notions  of  the  vulgar.  Several  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  either  in  dialogue  or  regular  dis- 
sertation, belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  though  not 
always  published  so  early,  such  as  Franciscus  Barbarus 
de  re  uxoria,  Flatina  de  false  et  vero  bono,  the  Vita 
Civile  of  Palmieri,  the  moral  treatises  of  Poggio,  Alberti, 
Pontano,  and  Matteo  Bosso,  concerning  some  of  which 
little  more  than  the  names  are  to  be  learned  from  literary 
history,  and  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  mention,  except  as  collectively  indicating  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  style  which  the  Italians  long  continued  to 
display.** 

64.  Some  of  these  related  to  general  criticism  or  to 
pfcuius  that  of  single  authors.  My  knowledge  of  them 
Cortesiufl.  ig  chiefly  limited  to  the  dialogue  of  Paulus 

Cortesius  de  hominibus  doctis,  written,  I  conceive,  about 
1490;  no  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Cicero  de  claris 
oratoribus,  from  which  indeed  modem  Latin  writers 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  collect  the  discrimi- 
nating phrases  of  criticism.  Cortesius,  who  was  young 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  dialogue,  uses  an  elegant  3 
not  always  a  correct  Latinity ;  characterising  agreeably, 
and  with  apparent  taste,  the  authors  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ciceronianus  of  Erasmus,  who,  with  no  knowledge,  per- 

V  Corniani  and  Boecoe  have  given  tiUs  bosdii  on  these  treatiaeB.  Bosooe  aeemi 
•oconnt  of  the  Dispntationes  Camalda-  to  have  read  the  ethical  writings  of  Hat- 
lenses.  I  have  no  direct  acquaintance  teo  Bosso  (Life  of  Leo  X.,  c.  zx.),  hot 
trith  the  book.  hardly  adverts  to  any  of  the  rest  I  have 

a  Oorniani  is  much  fbller  than  Tira-  named.    Some  of  them  are  veiy  scarce. 
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haps,  of  Oortesius,  has  gone  over  the  same  ground  in 
ratiier  inferior  language. 

65.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  decad  that  a 
few  Germans  and  Netherlanders,  trained  in  the  gcboois  in 
college  of  Deventer,  or  that  of  Zwoll,  or  of  St.  Qermauy 
Edward's  near  Groningen,  were  roused  to  acquire  that 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  which 
Italy  as  yet  exclusively  possessed.  Their  names  should 
never  be  omitted  in  any  remembrance  of  the  revival  of 
letters;  for  great  was  their  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent times.  Wessel  of  Groningen,  one  of  those  who 
contributed  most  steadily  towards  the  purification  of 
religion,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
are  said,  but  probably  on  no  solid  groimds,  to  have  been 
known,  may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  But  others  were 
more  direcdy  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  literature. 
Three  schools,  from  which  issiied  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  the  next  generation,  rose  under  masters 
learned  for  that  time,  and  zealous  in  the  good  cause  of 
instruction.  Alexander  Hegius  became,  about  1475, 
rector  of  that  at  Deventer,  where  Erasmus  received  his 
early  education.*  Hegius  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  imparted  the  rudiments  of  it  to  his  illustrious 
pupil.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  publication  of  a  very 
rare  and  curious  book,  the  first  endeavour  to  print  Greek 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  no  other  person  than  Hegius.^ 


i  Heeren,  p.  149,  says  that  H^iu  another  place  he  says  of  Hegitu :  Ne  hie 
began  to  i^reside  over  the  school  of  De-  qnidem  Oracarom  Uteramm  omnino  ig- 
Tenter  in  1480  ;  bat  I  think  the  date  in  nams  est  Epist.  411,  in  Appendice. 
the  text  is  more  probable,  as  Erasmus  Erasmns  left  Deventer  at  the  age  of  four- 
left  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  waa  teen;  consequently  in  1479  or  1480,  as 
certainly  bom  in  1465.  Though  Hegius  he  tells  us  in  an  epistle^  dated  17th  Apr. 
is  said  to  have  known  but  little  Greek.  I  1519. 

find  in  Panzer  the  title  of  a  book  by  him,  k  This  very  rare  book,  unnoticed  by 

printed  at  Deventer  in  1501,  de  Utilitate  most  bibliographers,  is  of  some  import- 

UngusB  OnacflB.  ance  in  the  history  of  literature.     It  is 

The  life  of  Hegius  in  Melchior  Adam  a  small  quarto  tract,  entitled  Coi\juga- 

Is  interesting.     Primus  hie  in  Belgio  tiones  verborum  QrsBcn  Daventriae  no- 

literas  ezcitavit,  says  Bevius,  in  Daven-  viter  extreme  labore  ooUectaa  et  impres- 

tria  niustrata,  p.  130.    Mihi,  says  Eras-  ssb.    No  date  or  printer's  name  aiqpears. 

mus,  admodnm  adhuc  puero  oontigit  utl  A  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 

pmceptore   hvim  discipulo   Alexandro  another  in  Lord  Spencer's  library.     It 

Hegio  Westpbalo,  qui  ludtmi  aliquando  contains  nothing  but  the  word  rdnrta 

celebrem  oppldi  Daventiiensis  modera-  in  all  its  voices  and  tenses,  with  Lati( 

batur,  in  quo  nos  olim  admodum  puerl  explanations   in  Oothlc  letters.     The 

vtriusque  lingute  prima  didldmus  ele-  Greek  types  are  very  rude,  and  the  eha- 

mcpta.    Adag,  ChlL  t  cent  Iv.  39.    In  racters  sometimes  misplaced.    It  moat.  J 
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Louis  Dringeberg  founded,  not  perhaps  before  1480,  a 
still  more  distinguished  seminary  at  Schelstadt  in  Alsace. 


should  presume,  seem  probable  to  every 
one  who  considers  this  book,  that  it  is  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  consequently 
older  than  any  known  Greek  on  this  ^e 
of  the  Alps,  whidi  of  itself^hould  render 
it  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  biblio- 
graphers  and  of  every  one  else.  But, 
tally  disclaiming  all  such  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  science  of  typogra- 
phical antiquity  as  to  venture  any  Judg- 
ment founded  on  the  appearance  of  a 
particular  book,  or  on  a  comparison  of  it 
with  others,  I  would,  on  other  grounds, 
suggest  the  probability  that  this  little 
attempt  at  Greek  grammar  issued  from 
the  Deventer  press  about  1480.  It  ap- 
pears clear  that  whoever  "  collected  with 
extreme  labour"  these  forms  of  the  verb 
Tvimu,  had  never  been  possessed  of  a 
Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  For  would 
it  not  be  absurd  to  use  such  expressions 
about  a  simple  transcription?  Besides 
which,  the  word  is  not  only  given  in  an 
arrangement  different  from  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  but  with  a  non-existent  form 
of  participle,  rrrv^af&evof  for  Tv^oficKOf , 
which  could  not  surely  have  been  found 
in  any  prior  grammar.  Now  the  gram- 
mar of  Lascaris  was  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Craston  in  1480.  It 
is  indeed  hi^ly  probable  that  this  book 
would  not  reach  Deventer  immediately 
after  its  impression ;  but  it  does  seem  as 
if  there  could  not  long  have  been  any 
extreme  difBculty  in  obtaining  a  correct 
synopsis  of  the  verb  rvirrw. 

We  have  seen  that  Erasmus,  about 
1477,  acquired  a  very  slight  tincture  of 
Greek  under  Alexander  Hegius  at  De- 
venter. And  here,  as  he  tells  us,  he  saw 
Agricola,  returning  probably  from  Italy 
to  Groningen.  Quem  mihi  puero,  ferme 
duodecim  annos  nato,  Daventriss  videre 
contigit,  nee  aliud  contigit.  (Jortin,  iL 
416.)  No  one  could  be  so  likely  as 
Hegius  to  attempt  a  Greek  grammar; 
nor  do  we  find  that  his  suooessors  in  that 
college  were  men  as  distinguished  for 
learning  as  himself.  But  in  fact  at  a 
later  time  it  could  not  have  been  so  in- 
correct We  might  perhaps  conjecture 
that  he  took  down  these  Greek  tenses 
from  the  mouth  of  Agricola,  sinoe  wa 
must  presume  oral  communication  rather 


than  the  use  of  books.  Agricola,  repeat- 
ing from  memory,  and  not  thorough 
oonveisant  with  the  lai^piage,  might 
have  given  the  false  participle  rrrv^a- 
fMMK.  The  tract  was  probably  printed 
by  Pafroet,  some  of  whose  editions  bear 
as  earl^  a  date  as  1477.  It  has  long  been 
extremely  scarce;  for  Brevius  does  not 
include  it  in  the  list  of  Pafroet's  publica- 
tions which  he  has  given  in  Daventria 
lUustrata,  nor  will  it  be  found  in  Panzer. 
Beloe  was  the  first  to  mention  it  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Scarce  Books,  and  it  is  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  apparently  without  his  being  aware 
that  there  was  anything  ronarkable  in 
that  antiquity.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  Biblio- 
theca  Spenceriaua,  has  given  a  iiillur  ac- 
count, and  f^xnn  him  Brunet  has  inserted 
it  in  the  Manuel  du  libraire.  Neither 
Beloe  nor  Dibdin  seems  to  have  known 
that  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Museum; 
they  speak  only  of  that  belonging  to 
Lord  Spencer. 

If  it  were  true  that  Reuchlin,  during 
his  residence  at  Orleans,  had  published, 
as  well  as  compiled,  a  Greek  grammar, 
we  should  not  need  to  have  recourse  to 
the  hypothesis  of  this  note  in  order  to 
give  the  antiquity  of  the  present  decad 
to  Greek  typ<^praphy.  Such  a  grammar 
is  asserted  by  Meiners,  in  his  Life  of 
Reuchlin,  to  have  been  printed  at  Poi- 
tiers; and  Eichhom  positively  says, 
without  reference  to  the  place  of  publica- 
tion, that  Reuchlin  was  the  first  Ger- 
man who  published  a  Greek  grammar. 
(Gesch.  der  litt,  ill.  275.)  Meiners, 
however,  in  a  subsequent  volume  (ilL 
10),  retracts  this  assertion,  and  says  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  Greek  grammar 
of  Reuchlin  was  never  printed.  Yet  I 
find  in  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis  of 
Gesner :  Joh.  Capnlo  [Reuchlin]]  scripsit 
de  diversitate  quatuor  idlomatum  Grsecte 
linguflB  lib.  L  No  such  book  appears  in 
the  list  of  Renchlin's  works  in  Nioenm, 
vol.  XXV.,  nor  in  any  of  the  bibliogra- 
phies. If  it  ever  existed,  we  may  place 
it  with  more  probability  at  the  very  siose 
of  this  century,  or  at  the  beghming  of 
the  next. 

[The  learned  Dr.  West  of  Dublin  In* 
formed  me  that  Reuchlin,  in  a  dedication 
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Here  the  luminaries  of  Germany  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  learning,  Conrad  Celtes,  Bebel,  Ehenanus,  Wim- 
pheling,  Firckheimer,  Simler,  are  said  to  have  imbibed 
their  knowledge."'  The  third  school  was  at  Mnnster ; 
and  over  this  Kodolph  Langius  presided,  a  man  not  any 
way  inferior  to  the  other  two,  and  of  more  reputation  as 
a  Latin  writer,  especially  as  a  poet.  The  school  of 
Munster  did  not  come  under  the  care  of  Langius  ti^ 
1483,  or  perhaps  rather  later;  and  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  useful  and  polite  literature  against 
monkish  barbarians  extended  into  the  next  century.  But 
his  life  was  long :  the  first,  or  nearly  such,  to  awaken 
his  countr^nnen,  he  was  permitted  to  behold  the  full 
establishment  of  learning  and  to  exult  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Beformation.  In  company  with  a  young  man  of 
rank  and  equal  zeal,  Maurice  Count  of  Spiegelberg,  who 
himself  bec€une  the  provost  of  a  school  at  Emmerich, 
Langius  visited  Italy,  and  as  Meiners  supposes,  though, 
I  think,  upon  uncertain  grounds,  before  1460.  But  not 
long  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  person  than  any 
we  have  mentioned,  Eodolph  Agricola  of  Groningen, 
sought  in  that  more  genial  land  the  taste  and  correctness 
which  no  Cisalpine  nation  could  supply.  Agricola 
passed  several  years  of  this  decad  in  Italy.  We  shall 
find  the  effects  of  his  example  in  the  next.*^ 

66.  Meantime  a  slight  impulse  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  university  of  Fans  by  the  lessons  g^ .  ^ 
of  George  Tifemas ;  for  from  some  disciples  of  oreek  at 
his,  Eeuchlin,  a  young  German  of  great  talents  ^*'^ 
and  celebrity,  acquired,  probably  about  the  year  1470, 
the  first  elements  of  the  Greek  language.     This  know- 
ledge he  improved  by  the  lessons  of  a  native  Greek, 
Andronicus  Cartoblacas,  at  Basle.     In  that  city  he  had 
the  good  fortune,  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  find  a 
collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  left  there  at  the  time 
of  the  council  by  a  cardinal  Nicolas  of  Eagusa.     By  the 

of  a  Commentary  <m  the  Seven  Peniten-  Eichhom  carelessly  foUows  a  bad  antho- 

tial  Ftalms  in  1512|  mentions  a  woiic  rlty  in  counting  Reuchlin  among  thesa 

tbat    he  had  pabliabed  on  the   Greek  pupils  of  the  Schelstadt  school, 

grsmmar,  entitled  Micropcdia.    There  ^  See  Meiners,  vol.  ii.,  Eichhom,  and 

seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Heeren,  for  the  revival  of  learning  in 

eariler  than  the  time  at  which  I  have  Germany;  ot  something  may  be  found 

mclined  to  place  it.— 1842.]  in  BmdBer. 
"  £kbhom.  lii.  231;  Meiners.  U  369* 
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advice  of  Caxtoblacas,  lie  taught  Greek  himself  at  Basle. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  Eeuchlin  went  again  to 
Paris,  and  found  a  new  teacher,  George  Hermonymns  of 
Sparta,  who  had  settled  there  about  1472.  From  Paris 
he  removed  to  Orleans  and  Poitiers.^ 

67.  The  classical  literature  which  delighted  Eeuchlin 

and  Agricola  was  disre&carded  as  frivolous  by 
Sr  ReaUsu  ^'^  ^msi^  of  that  day  in  the  university  of  Paris ; 
•od  Nomi-    but  they  were  much  more  keenly  opposed  to 

innovation  and  heterodoxy  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar line,  the  scholastic  metaphysics.  Most  have  heard 
of  the  long  controversies  between  the  Realists  and 
Nominalists  concerning  the  nature  of  universals,  or  the 
genera  and  species  of  things.  The  first,  with  Plato,  and, 
at  least  as  has  been  generally  held,  Aristotle,  maintained 
their  objective  or  external  reality;  either,  as  it  was 
called,  arde  rem,  as  eternal  archetypes  in  the  Divine  In 
telligence,  or  in  re,  as  forms  inherent  in  matter;  the 
second,  with  Zeno,  gave  them  only  a  subjective  exist- 
ence as  ideas  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  have  hence  in 
later  times  acquired  the  name  of  Conceptualists^  Bosce- 
lin,  the  first  of  the  modem  Nominalists,  went  farther 
than  this,  and  denied,  as  Hobbes  and  Berkeley,  with 
many  others,  have  since  done,  all  universality  except  to 
words  and  propositions.  Abelard,  who  inveighs  against 
the  doctrine  of  Eoscelin  as  false  logic  and  false  theology, 
and  endeavours  to  confound  it  with  the  denial  of  any 
objective  reality  even  in  singular  things,**  may  be  es- 
teemed the  restorer  of  the  Conceptualist  school.  We 
do  not  know  his  doctrines,  however,  by  his  own  writings, 

**  Meiaera,   L  46.     Besides  Metncrs,  aasi,  non  partem  rei  intelligere  oogatur. 

Bnicker,   iv.  3ie,  as  well  as  Heeren,  Alciners,  p.  27.    This  may  serve  to  show 

have  i^nia  pretty  flill  accounts  of  Reuch-  the  cavilling  tone  of  scholastic  disputes ; 

tin,  and  a  good  life  of  him  will  be  found  and  Meiners  may  well   say,  Quicquid 

in  the  2ftth  volume  of  Niceron ;    but  Roscelinus  peocavit,  non  adeo  tamen  in- 

the  EpistoliB  ad  Reuchlinum  throw  still  sanisse  pronuntiandum  est,  at  Abelaidus 

more  lig^t  on  the  man  and  his  contem-  illtmi  fecisse  invidiose  fingere  sustinuit 

poraries.  [M.    Cousin  has    nevertheleas   proved, 

P  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  tiie  facts  in  from  a  passage  in  some  lately  discovemi 

fhe  following  paragraphs  to  a  dissertation  manuscripts  of  Abelard,  that  be  had 

by  Meiners,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  really  learned  under  Rosoelin.    This  had 

GHtttingen  Academy,  vol.  xiL  been  asserted  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  bat 

'i  Hie    sicnt   pseudo  -  dialecticus,  ita  doubted  on  account  of  a  supposed  inoom- 

pseodo-christianuB—ut  eo  loco  quo  di-  patibility  of  dates.     Fragmens  Philoeo- 

ritur  Dominus  partem  pisds  assi  come-  phiques,  voL  iv.  p.  57. — 1853.] 
VnwL  partem  ht^^^  vods,  qusB  est  plscis 
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but  by  the  testimony  of  Joliii  of  Salisbury,  whc  seems 
not  well  to  have  understood  the  subject.  The  words 
Bealist  and  Nominalist  came  into  use  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  But  in  the  next  the  latter  party  by 
degrees  disappeared ;  and  the  great  schoolmen,  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  in  whatever  else  they  might  disagree,  were 
tinited  on  the  Realist  side.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
William  Ockham  revived  the  opposite  hypothesis  with 
considerable  success.  Scotus  and  his  disciples 
were  the  great  maintainers  of  Eealism.  If 
there  were  no  substantial  forms,  he  argued,  that  is, 
nothing  real,  which  determines  the  mode  of  being  in 
each  individual,  men  and  brutes  would  be  of  the  same 
substance ;  for  they  do  not  differ  as  to  matter,  nor  can 
extrinsic  accidents  make  a  substantive  difference.  There 
must  be  a  substantial  form  of  a  horse,  another  of  a  lion, 
another  of  a  man.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  substantial  form  oi 
man.  But  no  other  form,  he  maintained,  can  exist 
without  matter  naturally,  though  it  may  supematurally 
by  the  power  of  God.  Socrates  and  Plato  agree  more 
than  Socrates  and  an  ass.  They  have,  therefore,  some- 
thing in  common,  which  an  ass  has  not.  But  this  is  not 
niunerically  the  same ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  something 
universal,  namely,  human  nature.' 

68.  These  reasonings,  which  are  surely  no  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  the  subtle  philosopher  (as  q^j^^ 
Scotus  was  called)  were  met  by  Ockham  with 
others  which  sometimes  appear  more  refined  and  obscure. 
He  confined  reality  to  objective  things,  denying  it  to 
the  host  of  abstract  entities  brought  forward  by  Scotus. 
He  defines  a  universal  to  be  '*  a  particular  intention 
(meaning  probably  idea  or  conception)  of  the  mind 
itself,  capable  of  being  predicated  of  many  things,  not 
for  what  it  properly  is  itself,  but  for  what  those  things 
are ;  so  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  this  capacity,  it  is  called 
universal,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  form  really  existing 
in  the  mind,  it  is  called  singular."*    I  have  not  ex- 

'  M einera,  p.  39.  libus,  non  pro  se  sed  pro  illis  phiribas,  lIlA 

*  Uiiaxn  intentionem  singaUunem  ipstus  dicitor  unlversaliR ;  propter  hoc  autem, 

animie,  natam  prsedicarl  de  plaribas,  non  qnod  est  una  forma  existens  roaliter  in 

pro  se,  sed  pro  Ipsis  rebus;  ita  qnod  per  intellectn,  dicitur  siogalare.    p.  42. 
Woe  qnod  ipsa  nata  est  praedicari  de  pin- 
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amined  the  writings  of  Ockham,  and  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  Nominalism  extends  beyond  that  of 
Berkeley  or  Stewart,  which  is  generally  asserted  by  the 
modem  inquirers  into  scholastic  philosophy;  that  is, 
whether  it  amoimts  to  Conceptualifim ;  the  foregoing 
definition,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  might  have  been  given 
by  them.* 

69.  The  later  Nominalists  of  the  scholastic  period, 
Buridan,  Biel,  and  several  others  mentioned 
2tr/n*^"  by  the  historians  of  philosophy,  took  all  their 
^°pSta  ^^  reasonings  from  the  storehouse  of  Ockham. 
His  doctrine  was  prohibited  at  Paris  by  pope 
John  XXII.,  whose  theological  opinions,  as  well  as 
secular  encroachments,  he  had  opposed.  All  masters  of 
arts  were  bound  by  oath  never  to  teach  Ockhamism.  But 
after  the  pope's  death  the  university  condemned  a  tenet 
of  the  Eealists,  that  many  truths  are  eternal,  which  are 
not  God ;  and  went  so  far  towards  the  Nominalist  theory 
as  to  determine  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  through 
the  medium  of  words."  Peter  d'Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
other  principal  men  of  their  age  were  Nominalists ;  the 
sect  was  very  powerful  in  Germany,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole,  as  prevalent  in  this  century. 
The  Bealists,  however,  by  some  management  gained  the 
ear  of  Louis  XI.,  who,  by  an  ordinance  in  1473,  ex- 
plicitly approves  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Bealist  philo- 
sophers, condemns  that  of  Ockham  and  his  disciples,  and 
forbids  it  to  be  taught,  enjoining  the  books  of  the 
Nominalists  to  be  locked  up  from  public  perusal,  and  all 
present  as  well  as  future  graduates  in  the  university 
to  swear  to  the  observation  of  this  ordinance.  The  pro- 
hibition, nevertheless,  was  repealed  in  1481 ;  the  guilty 
books  set  free  from  their  chains,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Nominalists  virtually  permitted  to  be  held,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  university,  and  especially  one  of  its 
four  nations,  that  of  Germany.  Some  of  their  party  had, 
during  this  persecution,  taken  refuge  in  that  empire  and 
in  England,  both  friendly  to  their  cause ;  and  ttiis  me- 
taphysical contention  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  suggests 
and  typifies  the  great  religious  convulsion  of  the  next 

t  [The  defibiition  seems  baidly  such  as    in  the  mind.— 1847.] 
Berkeley  would  have  given:  it  plainly       «  Meiners,  p.  45:  Scientiam  habemtn 
recognises  a  general  conceptioa  existing   de  rebns,  sed  medtantibna  tennink. 
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The  weight  of  ability  during  this  later  and  less  flourish- 
ing period  of  scholastic  philosophy  was  on  the  ^Nominal- 
ist  side;  and  though  nothing  in  the  Eeformation  was 
immediately  connected  with  their  principle,  this  meta- 
physical sect  fetcilitated  in  some  measure  its  success. 

70.  We  should  still  look  in  vain  to  England  for 
either  learning  or  native  genius.  The  reign  of  j^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Edward  I Y.  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  learuing  in 
points  in  our  literary  annals.  The  universities  ^^^*°^ 
had  fallen  in  reputation  and  in  frequency  of  students ; 
where  there  had  been  thousands,  according  to  Wood, 
there  was  not  now  one ;  which  must  be  understood  as  an 
hyperbolical  way  of  speaking.  But  the  decline  of  the 
universities,  frequented  as  they  had  been  by  indigent 
vagabonds  withdrawn  from  useful  labour,  and  wretched 
as  their  pretended  instruction  had  been,  was  so  far  from 
an  evil  in  itself  that  it  left  clear  the  path  for  the  ap- 
proaching introduction  of  real  learning.  Several  col- 
lies were  about  this  time  founded  at  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  which,  in  the  design  of  their  munificent  founders, 
were  to  become,  as  they  have  done,  the  instruments  of  a 
better  discipline  than  ^e  barbarous  schoolmen  afforded. 
We  have  already  observed  that  learning  in  England  was 
like  seed  fermenting  in  the  ground  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  language  was  becoming  more  vigorous, 
and  more  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  good  thoughts, 
as  some  translations  from  Caxton's  press  show,  such  as 
the  Diets  of  Philosophers  by  Lord  Eivers.  And  perhaps 
the  best  exercise  for  a  schoolboy  people  is  that  of  school- 
boys. The  poetry  of  two  Scotsmen,  Henryson  and 
Mercer,  which  is  not  without  merit,  may  bo  nearly  re- 
ferred to  the  present  decad.* 

71.  The  progress  of  mathematical  science  was  regular, 
though  not  rapid.  We  might  have  mentioned  Mathema- 
before  the  gnomon  erected  by  Toscanelli  in  the  ^^ 
cathedral  at  Florence,  which  is  referred  to  1468 ;  a  work, 
it  has  been  said,  which,  considering  the  times,  has  done 
as  much  honour  to  his  genius  as  that  so  much  renowned 
at  Bologna  to  Gassini.^  The  greatest  mathematician  of  the 

'  Uampbell't    Spedment   of  British  alight  addition  to  the  glory  of  Toscanelli 

Bwts,  voL  i.  if  we  should  sappose  him  to  have  sug* 

f  This  gnomon  of  Florence  is  by  much  gssted  the  discovery  of  a  passage  west* 

the  loftiest  in  Europe.    It  would  be  no  ward  to  the  Indies  in  a  letter  to  Colum* 
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fifteenth  oentary,  Mailer,  or  Begiomontanxis,  a  nutiYe  of 
Bagiomoa-  Konigsberg,  or  Konigshoyen,  a  small  town  in 
'^n*-  Franconia,  whence  he  derived  his  latinised  ap- 
pellation, died  prematurely,  like  his  master  Pnrbach,  in 
1476.  He  had  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  assist  the 
latter  in  astronomical  observations;  and  having,  after 
Purbach's  death,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in 
Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ancient  geometers, 
after  some  years  spent  with  distinction  in  that  country 
and  at  the  oourt  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  he  settled  finally 
at  Nuremberg,  where  a  rich  citizen,  Bernard  Walther, 
both  supplied  the  means  of  accurate  observations  and 
became  the  associate  of  his  labours."  Begiomontanus 
died  at  Bome,  whither  he  had  been  called  to  assist  in 
rectifying  the  calendar.  Several  of  his  works  were 
printed  in  this  decad,  and  among  others  his  ephemerides, 
or  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the 
ensuing  thirty  years ;  the  best,  though  not  strictly  the 
first,  that  had  been  made  in  Europe.*  His  more  exten- 
sive, productions  did  not  appear  till  afterwards ;  and  the 
treatise  on  triangles,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  not 
till  1533.  The  solution  of  the  morje  difficult  cases  both 
in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  is  found  in  this 
work ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  science  owes 
to  Napier,  it  may  be  said  that  it  advanced  little  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  age  of  Begiomontanus.^ 
Purbach  had  computed  a  table  of  sines  to  a  radius  df 

bus,  as  his  article  In  the  Biographie  adenoe,  honourable  as  that  name  vna. 
Universelle  seems  to  imply.  But  the  He  made  astronomical  obaervatioDS 
more  accurate  expressions  of  Tiraboechi,  worthy  of  esteem  relatively  to  the  age. 
referring  to  the  correspondence  between  Montucia,  i.  545.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
these  great  men,  leave  Columbus  in  pos-  that  Walther  should  have  diminished  the 
session  of  the  original  idea,  at  least  con-  credit  due  to  his  name  by  withholding 
currently  with  the  FlorenUne  astrono-  from  the  public  the  manuscripts  of  Re- 
mer,  though  the  latter  gave  him  strong  giomontanus,  which  he  purchased  aHer 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  his  under-  the  latter's  death ;  so  that  some  were  lost 
taking.  ToscanelU,  however,  had,  on  the  by  the  n^ligence  of  his  own  heirs,  and 
authority  of  Marco  Polo,  imbibed  an  the  rest  remained  unpublished  tiUlSSS. 
ezaggereted  notion  of  the  distance  east-  *■  Gassendi,  Vita  RegiomontanL  He 
ward  to  China;  and  ccmsequently  be-  speaks  of  them  himself,  as  quas  vulgo 
lieved,  as  Columbus  himself  did,  that  the  vocant  almanach;  and  Gassendi  says, 
voyage  by  the  west  to  thatcoimtry  would  that  some  were  extant  in  manuscript  at 
be  fkr  shorter  than,  if  the  continent  of  Paris,  from  1442  to  14Y2.  Those  of  Re- 
America  did  not  intervene,  it  could  have  giomontanus  contained  eclipses,  and  other 
been.  Tiraboschi,  vi.  189,  207 ;  Roscoe's  matters  not  in  former  almanacs. 
Leo  X.,cb.  20.  b  Hutton's  Logarithms,  Introduction 
'  Walther  was  more  than  a  patron  of  p.  3. 
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600,000  paxts.  Begiomontanus,  ignorant,  as  has  been 
thought,  which  appears  very  strange,  of  his  master's 
labours,  calculated  them  to  6,000,000  parts.  But  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  of  a  decimal  scale,  he  has  given 
a  second  table,  wherein  the  ratio  of  the  sines  is  com- 
puted to  a  radius  of  10,000,000  parts,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  taking  tlie  radius  as  unity,  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals. He  subjoined  what  he  calls  Canon  Feecimdus,  or 
a  table  of  tangents,  calculating  them,  however,  only  for 
entire  degrees  to  a  radius  of  100,000  parts.*  It  has  been 
said  that  Eegiomontanus  was  inclined  to  the  theory  of 
the  earth's  motion,  which  indeed  Nicolas  Gusanus  had 
already  espoused. 

72.  Though  the  arts  of  delineation  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  voliune,  yet  so  Arts  of  de- 
far  as  they  are  directly  instrumental  to  science  UneatioD. 
they  ought  not  to  pass  unregarded.  Without  the  tool  that 
presents  figures  to  the  eye,  not  the  press  itself  could 
have  diffused  an  adequate  knowledge  either  of  anatomy 
or  of  natural  history.  As  figures  cut  in  wopden  blocks 
gave  the  first  idea  of  letter-printing,  and  were  for  some 
time  associated  with  it,  an  obvious  invention,  when  the 
latter  art  became  improved,  was  to  arrange  such  blocks 
together  with  types  in  the  same  page.  We  find  accord- 
ingly, about  this  time,  many  books  adorned  or  illus- 
trated in  this  manner ;  generally  with  representations  of 
saints,  or  other  ornamental  delineations  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  in  a  few  instances  with  figures  of  plants 
and  animals,  or  of  human  anatomy.  The  Dyalogus 
creaturarum  moralizatus,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
published  at  Gouda,  1480,  seems  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  earliest  of  these.  It  contains  a  series  of 
fables  with  rude  woodcuts  in  little  more  than  outline. 
A  second  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1486,  repeats 
the  same  cuts,  with  the  addition  of  one  representing  a 
church,  which  is  really  elaborate.** 

*  Eiistiier,  i.  55Y.  are  as  good  as  we  usually  find  in  the  slX' 

d  Both  these  editions  are  in  the  British  teenth  century;  the  form  of  the  leaves 

Museum.    In  the  same  library  is  a  copy  and  character  of  the  plant  are  generally 

of  the  exceedinc^  scarce  wortc,  Ortus  well  preserved.    The  animals  are  also 

^anltatis.    Mogunt  1491.    The  colophon,  tolerably  figured,  though  with  many  ex- 

whkh  may  be  read  in  De  Bure  (Sciences,  ceptions,  and,  on  the  whole,  fiftll  short  of 

No.  1564),  takes  much  credit  for  the  the  plants.    The  worlE  itself  is  a  compi- 

carefulness  of  the  delineations.     The  lation  from  the  old  naturalists,  arranged 

wooden  cuts  of  the  plants,  especially,  alphabetically 
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73.  The  ait  of  engraving  figures  on  plates  of  coppoi 
was  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  printing,  and  is 
**■**•  due  either  to  Thomas  Finiguerra  about  1460, 

or  to  some  German  about  the  same  time.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  step  to  apply  this  invention  to  the  representa- 
tion of  geographical  maps ;  and  this  we  owe  to 
Geography.  ^jj^qJ^j  Buckinck,  an  associate  of  the  printer 
Sweynheim.  His  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  ap- 
peared at  Borne  in  1478.  These  maps  are  traced  from 
those  of  Agathodasmon  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  Buckinck  profited  by  the  hints  of 
Donis,  a  German  monk,  who  himseK  gave  two  editions 
of  Ptolemy  not  long  afterwards  at  Ulm.'  The  fifteenth 
century  had  already  witnessed  an  increasing  attention 
to  geographical  delineations.  The  libraries  of  Italy 
contain  several  unpublished  maps,  of  which  that  by 
Fra  Mauro,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  now  in 
the  convent  of  Murano,  near  Venice,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated.'   Two  causes,  besides  the  increase  of  commerce 

*  Biogr.  Univ. :  Buckinck,  Donis.  been  bo  often  asserted,  that  we  cannot 

t  Andres,  iz.  88 ;   Gomianl,  iiL  162.  feel   surprised   when   we  find,  in  Fn 

[A  hetter  socount  of  this  celebrated  map  Mauro's  nu^,.the  sea  rolling  round  the 

was  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  the  form 

Annales  Camaldulenses,  p.  252  (1762) ;  of  that  part  of  the  continent  is  ill  deli- 

and  Cardinal  Zurla  published  in  1806  II  neated. 

Mappamondo  di  Fra  Mauro  Camaldolense       The  marginal  entries  of  this  map  are 

illustreto.    A  fine  copy  of  this  map,  not  unworthy  of  attentioiL    One  of  them 

taken  firom  the  original  at  Murano,  about  attributes  the  tides  to  the  attraction  of 

forty  years  since,  is  in  the  British  Mu-  the  moon,  but  not  on  any  philosof^cal 

seum ;  there  is  also  one  in  a  Portuguese  principle.    He  speaks  of  spring  and  neap 

convent,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  tides  as  already  known,  which  indeed 

Fra  Mauro  himself  in  1459,  for  the  use  of  must  have  been  the  case,  after  the  expe- 

Alfonso  v.,  king  of  PortugaL    Fra  Mauro  rience  of  navigators  reached  beyond  the 

professes  not  to  have  ibllowed  Ptolemy  Mediterranean,  but  says  that  no  one  had 

In  all  things,  but  to  have  collected  infor-  explained  their  cause.     Zurla,  or  some 

mation  from  travellers;  investigando  per  one  whom  he  quotes,  exaggerates  a  little 

molti  anni,  e  practicando  cum  persone  the  importance  of  what  Fra  Mauro  has 

degne  di  fede,  le  qual  hano  veduto  ad  said  about  the  tides,  which  is  mixed  up 

occhio  quelo,  que  qui  suso  fedelmente  with  great  enx>r;  and  loosely  talks  about 

demostra    It  appears,  however,  to  me,  an  anticipation  of  Newton.    Upon  the 

that  he  has  been  chiefly   indebted  to  whole,  although  this  map  is  curious  and 

Marco  Polo,  who  had  contributed  a  vast  interesting,  something  more  has  been 

stock  of  names  to  which  the  geographer  said  of  it  than  it  deserves  by  the  author 

was  to  annex  locality  in  the  best  manner  of  Annales  Camald^^nses :  Mauro  itik 

he  oonld.    Very  little  relating  to  Asia  or  que  Camalaulensi  monacho  ea  gloria  Jure 

Africa  will  be  found  in  the  Murano  map  merito  tribueuda  erat,  nt  non  pamm 

which  may  not  be  traced  to  this  source,  tabulls  suis  geographids  Juverit  ad  ten* 

It  does  not  indeed  appear  manifest  that  tandas  expeditiones  in  terras  incognitas 

Polo  was  acquainted  with  the  termina-  quod  postea  pnestitum  erat  ab  Lusitania. 

tion  of  the  African  coast ;  but  that  had  —1842." 
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and  the  gradual  accximiilation  of  knowledge,  had  prin- 
cipaUy  turned  the  thoughts  of  many  towards  the  figure 
of  the  earth  on  which  they  trod.  Two  translations,  one 
of  them  by  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  had  been  made  early 
in  the  century  from  the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
from  his  maps  the  geographers  of  Italy  had  learned  the 
use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  which  might  a  little, 
though  inadequately,  restrain  their  arbitrary  admeasure- 
ments of  difTerent  countries.*  But  the  reel  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  imder  the  pa- 
tronage of  Don  Henry,  were  of  far  greater  importance 
in  stimulating  and  directing  enterprise.  In  the  academy 
founded  by  that  illustrious  prince  nautical  charts  were 
first  delineated  in  a  method  more  useful  to  the  pilot,  by 
projecting  the  meridians  in  parallel  right  lines,^  instead 
of  curves  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  This  first  step 
in  hydrographical  science  entitles  Don  Henry  to  the 
name  of  its  founder.  And  though  these  early  maps  and 
charts  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  to  us  but  a  chaos  of 
error  and  confusion,  it  was  on  them  that  the  patient  eye 
of  Coliunbus  had  rested  through  long  hours  of  medita- 
tion, while  strenuous  hope  and  unsubdued  doubt  were 
struggling  in  his  soul. 


Sect.  V.    1480-1490. 


Great  PtogresB  of  Learning  in  Italy  —  Italian  Poetry  ~  Puld — Metaphyslca]  Theo- 
k^ — Ficinos— Picas  of  Mirandola — Leamii^  in  Germany — Early  European 
Drama — Albert!  and  Leonardo  da  Vind. 

74.  The  press  of  Italy  was  less  occupied  with  Greek  for 
several  years  than  might  have  been  expected.  ^^^^ 
But  the  number  of  scholars  was  still  not  suffi-  nrinted  in 
cient  to  repay  the  expenses  of  impression.   The  ^^^' 
Psalter  was  published  in  Greek  twice  at  Milan  in  1481, 
once  at  Venice  in  1486.     Craston's  Lexicon  was  also 
onoe  printed,  and  the  grammar  of  Lascaris  several  times. 
The  first  classical  work  the  printers  ventured  upon  was 
Homer's  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  published  at  Venice 

S  Andriri,  8ft.  b  Id.  83. 
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in  1486,  or,  according  to  Bome,  at  Milan  in  1485;  the 
priority  of  the  two  editions  being  disputed.  But,  in 
1488,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Lorenzo,  and 
by  the  care  of  Demetrius  of  Crete,  a  complete  edition  of 
Homer  issued  from  the  press  of  Florence.  This  splendid 
work  closes  our  catalogue  for  the  present.* 

75.  The  first  Hebrew  book,  Jarchi's  Commentary  on 
Hebrew  the  Pcntateuch,  had  been  printed  by  some  J  ews 
printed,     at  Bcggio  in  Calabria,  as  early  as  1475.    In  this 

period  a  press  was  established  at  Soncino,  where  the 
Pentateuch  was  published  in  1482,  the  greater  prophets 
in  1486,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1488.  But  this  was 
intended  for  themselves  alone.  What  little  instruction 
in  Hebrew  had  anywhere  hitherto  been  imparted  to 
Christian  scholars  was  only  oral.  The  commencement 
of  Hebrew  learning,  properly  so  called,  was  not  till 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
teries of  Tubingen  and  Basle.  Their  first  teacher,  how- 
ever, was  an  Italian,  by  name  Eaimondi.^ 

76.  To  enumerate  every  publication  that  might  scatter 
Miscei-  *  gleani  of  light  on  the  pr9gress  of  letters  in 
laniesof  Italy,  or  to  mention  every  scholar  who  de* 
poutian.    gej^3s  ^  place  in  biographical  collections,  or  in 

an  extended  history  of  literature,  would  crowd  these 
pages  with  too  many  names.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
to  those  best  deserving  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  In 
1480,  according  to  Meiners,  or,  as  Heeren  says,  in  1483, 
Politian  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
eloquence  at  Florence,  a  station  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  honourable  which  any  scholar 
could  occupy.  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  that  class  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
envy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  attested  ius  supe- 
riority. In  1489  he  published  his  once  celebrated 
Miscellanea,  consisting  of  one  hundred  observations 
illustrating  passages  of  Latin  authors,  in  the  desultory 
manner  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  is  certainly  the  easiest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  method  of  conveying 
information.  They  are  sometimes  grammatical ;  but 
more  frequently  relate  to  obscure  (at  that  time)  customs 

i  See  Maittaire's  chAracter  of  this  edition  quoted  in  Roecoe's  Leo  X.,  eta.  SL 
k  Eicbhorn.  ii.  662. 
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or  mythological  allusions.  Greek  quotations  occor  not 
seldom,  and  the  author's  command  of  classical  literature 
seems  considerable.  Thus  he  explains,  for  instance,  tlie 
crambe  repetita  of  Juvenal  by  a  proverb  mentioned  in 
Suidas,  hiQ  KpcLfipTi  davaroQ  :  KpafMf^ri  being  a  kind  of  cab- 
bage, which  when  boiled  a  second  time  was  of  course 
not  very  palatable.  This  may  serve  to  show  the  extent 
of  learning  which  some  Italian  scholars  had  reached 
through  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by 
Lorenzo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  no  one  in  England 
at  that  time  had  heard  the  name  of  Suidas.  Yet  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek  which  these  early  writers 
possessed  is  shown  when  they  attempt  to  write  it. 
Politian  has  some  verses  in  his  Miscellanea,  but  very 
bald  and  fiill  of  false  quantities.  This  remark  we  may 
have  occasion  to  repeat;  for  it  is  applicable  to  much 
greater  names  in  philology  than  his." 

77.  The  MisceUanies,  Heeren  says,  were  then  con- 
sidered an  immortal  work ;  it  was  deemed  an  ^^^^  ^^j^ 
honoiir  to  be  mentioned  in  them,  and  those  who  racter  by 
missed  this  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint.  If  ^^^^' 
we  look  at  them  now,  we  are  astonished  at  the  different 
measure  of  glory  in  the  present  age.  This  book  pro- 
bably sprang  out  of  Politian's  lectures.  He  had  cleared 
up  in  these  some  difficult  passages,  which  had  led  him 
on  to  further  inquiries.  Some  of  his  explanations  might 
probably  have  arisen  out  of  the  walks  and  rides  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  with  Lorenzo,  who  had  advised 
the  publication  of  the  Miscellanies.  The  manner  in 
which  these  explanations  are  given,  the  light,  yet  solid 
mode  of  handling  the  subjects,  and  their  great  variety, 
give  in  fact  a  charm  to  the  Miscellanies  of  Politian 
which  few  antiquarian  works  possess.  Their  success  is 
not  wonderful.  They  were  fragments,  and  chosen  frag- 
ments, from  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
of  that  age,  whom  many  had  heard,  but  still  more  had 
wished  to  hear.  Scarcely  had  a  work  appeared  in  the 
whole  fifteenth  centuiy,  of  which  so  vast  expectations 


■"  Heinen  has  pndsedFolitian's  Greek  have   been   very  sincere,  unless  they 

verses,  but  with  very  little  skill  in  snch  meant  esse  to  be  taken  in  the  prNm\t 

matters,  p.  214.    The  oompliments  he  tense.      These  Greeks,   besides,   kuev 

quotes  from  contemporary  Greeks,  non  but  UHle  of  their  metrical  languaga 
tarn  Atticas  Atbenas  ipsas,  may  not 

o  2 
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had  been  entertained,  and  which  was  received  with  snch 
curiosity."  The  very  fiwilt  of  Politian's  style,  as  it  was 
that  of  Hermolans  Barbaras,  his  affected  intermixture 
of  obsolete  words,  for  which  it  is  necessary  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  Miscellanies  to  consult  the  dictionary, 
would,  in  an  age  of  pedantry,  increase  the  admiration  of 
his  readers.** 

78.  Politian  was  the  first  that  wrote  the  Latin  language 
Hisveraion  '^^^  much  elegance;  and  while  every  other 
of  Hero-  early  translator  from  the  Greek  has  incurred 
'^^'  more  or  less  of  censure  at  the  hands  of  judges 
whom  better  learning  had  made  feuBtidious,  it  is  agreed 
by  them  that  his  Herodian  has  all  the  spirit  of  his  ori- 
ginal, and  frequently  excels  it.^  Thus  we  perceive  that 
the  age  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  and  Yalla  was  already  left 
far  behind  by  a  new  generation;  these  had  been  well 
employed  as  the  pioneers  of  ancient  literature,  but  for 
real  erudition  and  taste  we  must  descend  to  Politian, 
Christopher  Landino,  and  Hermolaus  Barbarus.** 

79.  The  Cornucopia  sive  linguaa  Latinee  Commentarii, 
Coruucopu  ^y  Nicolas  Perotti,  bishop  of  Siponto,  suggests 
of  PerottL  rather  more  by  its  title  than  the  work  itself 
seems  to  warrant.  It  is  a  copious  commentary  upon 
part  of  Martial ;  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  explain 
a  vast  many  Latin  words,  and  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  Morhof,  and  by  writers  quoted  in  Baillet  and  Blount. 
To  this  commentary  is  appended  an  alphabetical  index 
of  words,  which  rendered  it  a  sort  of  dictionary  for  the 
learned  reader.  Perotti  lived  a  little  before  this  time; 
but  the  first  edition  seems  to  have  been  in  1489.  He 
also  wrote  a  small  Latin  grammar,  frequently  reprinted 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  was  an  indifferent  trsmslator 
of  Polybius.' 

^  Heeren,  p.  263.  Meiners,  Lebensbe-  P  Hnet,  apod  Blmini  in  PoIitiBna 
schreibungen,  kc,  has  written  the  life  *l  Meinen,  RoBCoe,  Corniani,  HeeroD, 
of  Politian,  ii.  111—220,  more  copiously  and  Gresdwell's  Memoirs  of  early  Italian 
than  any  one  that  I  have  read.  His  cha-  Scholars  are  the  best  authorities  to  whom 
tcter  of  the  Miscellanies  is  in  p.  136.  the  reader  can  have  recourse  for  the  dia* 
o  Meiners,  pp.  155, 209.  In  the  latter  racter  of  Politian,  besides  bis  own  works, 
passage  Meiners  censures,  with  apparent  I  think,  however,  that  Heeren  has  hazdly 
Justice,  the  alfected  wKwds  of  Politian,  dime  Justice  to  Politian's  poetiy.  Tin- 
some  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  boschi  is  unsatisfactory.  Btoont,  as 
firam  such  writers  as  Apuleius  and  Ter-  usual,  collects  the  suffiragea  of  tbs  sis* 
tulttao,  with  an  inexcusable  diqtlay  of  teenth  century. 
eraJHloQ  at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  '  Heeren,  272 ;  Moihof  1.  SSI,  who 
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80.  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  j^^^ 
centuries.  They  are  nnmerons,  and  somewhat  g^tiy  of 
rude,  from  Petrarch  and  Boccace  to  MaphaBus  **<^"^"** 
Vegius,  the  contimiator  of  the  -ffineid  in  a  thirteenth 
book,  first  printed  in  1471,  and  very  frequently  after- 
wards. This  is,  probably,  the  best  versification  before 
Folitian.  But  his  Latin  poems  display  considerable 
powers  of  description,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Eoman  poetry.  The  style  is  imbued  with  these, 
not  too  ambitiously  chosen,  nor  in  the  manner  called 
centonism,  but  so  as  to  give  a  general  elegance  to  the 
composition,  and  to  call  up  pleasing  associations  in  the 
reader  of  taste.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  praise  of 
good  versifiers  in  modem  Latin,  and  not  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  Politian,  who  is  inferior  to  some  who 
followed,  though  to  none,  as  I  apprehend,  that  preceded 
in  that  numerous  fraternity.  His  e.ar  is  good,  and  his 
rhythm,  with  a  few  exceptions,  musical  and  Virgilian. 
Some  defects  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice.  He  is 
often  too  exuberant,  and  apt  to  accumulate  detaQs  of 
description.  His  words,  unauthorised  by  any  legitimate 
example,  are  very  numerous;  a  fault  in  some  measure 
excusable  by  the  want  of  tolerable  dictionaries ;  so  that 
the  memory  was  the  only  test  of  classical  precedent. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  Politian's  Latin  poetry  is  some- 
times blemished  by  affected  and  effeminate  expressions, 
by  a  too  studious  use  of  repetitions,  and  by  a  love  of 
diminutives,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  native  Ian* 
guage,  carried  beyond  all  bounds  that  correct  Augustan 
Latinity  could  possibly  have  endured.  This  last  fault, 
and  to  a  man  of  good  taste  it  is  an  unpleasing  one, 
belongs  to  a  great  part  of  the  lyrical  and  even  elegiac 
writers  in  modem  Latin.  The  example  of  Catullus  would 
probably  have  been  urged  in  excuse ;  but  perhaps  Catullus 
went  farther  than  the  best  judges  approved ;  and  nothing 
in  his  poems  can  justify  the  excessive  abuse  of  that 
effeminate  grace,  what  the  stem  Persius  would  have 
called  **  stmima  delumbe  saliva,"  which  pervades  the 
poetry  both  of  Italian  and  Cisalpine  Latinists  for  a  long 

oalls  Perotti  tbe  flnt  cinnpfler  of  good    Baillet  and  Blount  for  teBtimoiri—  to 
Latin,  from  whom  those  who  followed    Perotti. 
have  principally  borrowed.     See   also 
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period.  On  the  whole,  Politian,  like  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers,  is  calculated  to  delight  and  mislead  a  schoolboy, 
but  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  a  man.* 

81.  Amidst  all  the  ardour  for  the  restoration  of  clas- 
Italian  ^^^^^  literature  in  Italy,  there  might  seem 
poetry  of  rcason  to  apprehend  that  native  originality 
Lorenza    ^q^^^  j^ot  meet  its  due  reward,  and  even  that 

the  discouraging  notion  of  a  degeneracy  in  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  might  come  to  prevail.  Those  who 
annex  an  exaggerated  value  to  correcting  an  unimportant 
passage  in  an  ancient  author,  or,  which  is  much  the 
same,  interpreting  some  worthless  inscription,  can  hardly 
escape  the  imputation  of  pedantry ;  and  doubtless  this 
reproach  might  justly  fall  on  many  of  the  learned  in 
that  age,  as,  with  less  excuse,  it  has  often  done  upon 
their  successors.  We  have  already  seen  that,  for  a 
himdred  years,  it  was  thought  unworthy  a  man  of  letters, 
even  though  a  poet,  to  write  in  Italian ;  and  Politian, 
with  his  great  patron  Lorenzo,  deserves  no  small  honour 
for  having  disdained  the  false  vanity  of  the  philologers* 
Lorenzo  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  sonnet  as  well  as  in  the  light 
lyrical  composition.  His  predecessors,  indeed,  were  not 
likely  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  vernacular  poetry. 
Several  of  his  sonnets  appear,  both  for  elevation  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the 
next  age.  But  perhaps  his  most  original  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  poet  is  founded  upon  the  Oanti  Camascialeschi, 
or  carnival  songs,  composed  for  the  popular  shows  on 
festivals.  Some  of  these,  which  are  collected  in  a  volume 
printed  in  1558,  are  by  Lorenzo,  and  display  a  union  of 
classical  grace  and  imitation  with  the  native  raciness  of 
Florentine  gaiety.* 

82.  But  at  this  time  appeared  a  poet  of  a  truly  modem 

school,  in  one  of  Lorenzo's  intimate  society, 

Luigi  Pulci.     The  first  edition  of  his  Morgante 

Maggiore,  containing  twenty-three  cantos,  to  which  five 


*  Tne  extracts fh)in  Politian,  and  other  (della  volgar  Poesia,  IL  324)  strongly 

Latin  poets  of  Italy,  by  Pope,  in  the  asserts  Lorenzo  to  be  the   restorer  of 

two   little   volumes   entitled   Poemata  poetry,  which  bad  never  been  more  1«iv 

Italorum,   are   extremely  well  chosen,  borons  than  in  his  youth.    Bat  certainly 

lad  give  a  Just  measure  of  most  of  fhem.  the  Giostra  of  Politian  was  written  while 

t  Oomiani ;      Bosooe.       Crescimbeni  Lorenzo  was  young. 
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were  subsequently  added,  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1481 .  The  taste  of  the  Italians  has  always  been  stxongly 
inclined  to  extravagant  combinations  of  fancy,  caprices 
rapid  and  sportive  as  the  animal  from  which  they  take 
their  name.  The  susceptible  and  versatile  imaginations 
of  that  people,  and  their  habitual  cheerfulness,  enable 
them  to  render  the  serious  and  terrible  instrumental  to 
the  ridiculous,  without  becoming,  like  some  modem 
fictions,  merely  hideous  and  absurd. 

83.  The  Morgante  Maggiore  was  evidently  suggested 
by  some  long  romances  written  within  the  pre-  character  of 
ceding  century  in  the  octave  stanza,  for  which  Morgante 
the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  other  ^^®^"'*' 
fictions  wherein  the  same  real  and  imaginary  per- 
sonages had  been  introduced,  furnished  the  materials. 
Under  pretence  of  ridicuKng  the  intermixture  of  sacred 
allusions  with  the  romantic  legends,  Pulci  carried  it  to 
an  excess  which,  combined  with  some  sceptical  insinua- 
tions of  his  own,  seems  clearly  to  display  an  intention 
of  exposing  religion  to  contempt."  As  to  the  heroes  of 
his  romance,  there  can  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt, 
that  he  designed  them  for  nothing  else  than  the  butts 
of  his  fancy ;  that  the  reader  might  scofif  at  those  whom 
duller  poets  had  held  up  to  admiration.  It  has  been  a 
question  among  Italian  critics,  whether  the  poem  oi 
Pulci  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.^    This  may  seem  to 


"  The  story  of  Meridiana,  in  the  eighth  does  not  go  this  length,  thinks  the  death 

canto,  is  sofBcient  to  prove  Pulci's  irony  of  Orlando,  and  his  liwt  prayer,  both 

to  have  been  exercised  on  religion.    It  is  pathetic  and  sablime.    I  can  see  nothing 

well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Mor-  in  it  bat  the  systematic  spirit  of  parody 

gante.    It  has  been  alleged  in  the  Bio-  which  we  find  in  Pulci.    Bat  the  lines 

graphic  Universelle,  that  he  meant  only  on  the  death  of  Forisena,  in  the  foorth 

to  tarn  into  ridicule "  oes  muses  mendi-  canto,  are  really  graceful  and  serious, 

antes  dn  14me  sitele,"  the  authors  of  La  The  following  remarks  on  Pulci's  style 

Spagna  or  Buovo  d'Antona,  who  were  in  come  from  a  more  competent  Judge  than 

the  habit  of  beginning  their  songs  with  myself : — 

tcnpB  of  the  liturgy,  and  even  of  intro-  "There  is  something  harsh  in  Pulci's 

duclng  theological  doctrines  in  the  most  manner,  owing  to  his  abrupt  transition 

absurd  and  misplaced  style.    Pulci  has  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  to  his 

given  us  much  of  the  latter,  wherein  carelessness  of  grammatical  rules.    He 

some  have  imagined  that  he  had  the  was  a  poet  by  nature,  and  wrote  with 

assistance  of  Ficinus.  ease,  but  he  never  cared  for  sacrificing 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  an  old  pro-  syntax  to  meaning;  he  did  not  mind 

blem  in  Italy  (Comiani,  ii.  302) ;   and  saying  anything  incorrectly,  if  he  were 

the  gravity  of  Pulci  has  been  maintained  but  sure  that  his  meaning  would   be 

of  late  by  such  respectable  authorities  guessed.    The  rhyme  very  often  compels 

as  Foscolo  and  Panizzi.    Gingu^n^  wh^  him  ir  •mploy  expressions,  words,  and 
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turn  on  the  definition,  though  I  do  not  see  what  defini- 
tion could  be  given,  consistently  with  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, that  woidd  exclude  it ;  it  is  intended  as  a  cari- 
cature of  the  poetical  romances,  and  might  even  seem 
by  anticipation  a  satirical,  though  not  ill-natured,  parody 
on  the  Orlando  Furioso.  That  he  meant  to  excite  any 
other  emotion  than  laughter,  cannot,  bs  it  seems,  be 
maintained;  and  a  very  few  stanzas  of  a  more  serious 
character,  which  may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough 
to  make  an  exception  to  his  general  design.  The  Mor- 
gante  was  to  the  poetical  romances  of  chivalry  what 
Don  Quixote  was  to  their  brethren  in  prose. 

84.  A  foreigner  must  admire  the  vivacity  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  humorous  gaiety  of  the  characters,  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  satire.  But  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Tuscans,  delight  in  the  raciness  of  Pulci's  Florentine 
idiom,  which  we  cannot  equally  relish.  He  has  not 
been  without  influence  on  men  of  more  celebrity  than 
himself.  In  several  passages  of  Ariosto,  especially  the 
visit  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  we  trace  a  resemblance  not 
wholly  fortuitous.  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  most  popular 
poems,  took  the  dry  archness  of  Fulci,  and  exaggerated 
the  profaneness,  superadding  the  obscenity  from  his  own 
stores.  But  Mr.  Frere,  with  none  of  these  two  ingre- 
dients in  his  admirable  vein  of  humour,  has  come,  in 
the  War  of  the  Giants,  much  closer  to  the  Morgante 
Maggiore  than  any  one  else. 

85.  The  Platonic  academy,  in  which  the  chief  of  the 
Platonic  Medici  took  SO  much  delight,  did  not  fail  to 
theology  of  reward  his  care.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his 
Ficinus.  Theologica  Platonica  (1482),  developed  a  sys- 
tem chiefly  borrowed  from  the  later  Platonists  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  ^11  of  delight  to  the  credulous  imar 
gination,  though  little  appealing  to  the  reason,  which, 
as  it  seemed  remarkably  to  coincide  in  some  respects 

even  lines,  which  frequently  render  the  diction,  whidi   is  indispensable   to  an 

sense  obscure  and  the  passage  crooked,  epic  poet,  and  to  a  noble  description  or 

without  producing  any  other  effect  than  comparison.     Occasionally,    when    tfaa 

that  of  destroying  a  fine  stanza.    He  has  snl^ect  admits   of  a  powerful   sketdi 

no  similes  of  any  particular  merit,  nor  which  maybe  presented  with  vigour  and 

does  he  stand  eminent  in  description,  spirit  by  a  few  strokes  boldly  dxmwn, 

His  verses  almost  invariably  make  sense  Pulci  appears  to  a  great  advantage."— 

taken  singly,  and  convey  distinct  and  Panizzi  on  romantic  poetiy  of  Italians, 

separate  ideas.     Hence  he  wants  that  in  the  first  volume  of  h's  Orlando  Imi«D» 

ridmess,  fUlness,  and   smooth  flow  of  rato,  p.2M. 
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with  the  received  tenets  of  the  church,  was  conniTed 
at  in  a  few  reveries,  which  could  not  so  well  bear  the 
test  of  an  orthodox  standard.  He  supported  his  philo- 
sophy by  a  translation  of  Plato  into  Latin,  executed  by 
the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  and  printed  before  1490.  Of 
this  translation  Buhle  has  said,  that  it  has  been  very 
unjustly  reproached  with  want  of  correctness ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  perfectly  conformable  to  the  original,  and 
has  even,  in  some  passages,  enabled  us  to  restore  the 
text ;  the  manuscripts  used  by  Ficinus,  I  presume,  not 
being  in  our  hands.  It  has  also  the  rare  merit  of  being 
at  once  literal,  perspicuous,  and  in  good  Latin.' 

86.  But  the  Platonism  of  Ficinus  was  not  wholly  that 
of  the  master.  It  was  based  on  the  emanation  pj^ct^ne  of 
of  the  human  soul  from  God,  and  its  capacity  Averroes  on 
of  reunion  by  an  ascetic  and  contemplative  life ;  ^^  "*^ 
a  theory  perpetually  reproduced  in  various  modifications 
of  meaning,  and  far  more  of  words.  The  nature  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  functions  and  distinguishing 
characters  of  angels,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
engaged  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Ficinus.  In  the  course 
of  his  high  speculations  he  assailed  a  doctrine,  which, 
though  rejected  by  Scotus  and  most  of  the  schoolmen, 
had  gained  much  ground  among  the  Aristotelians,  as 
they  deemed  themselves,  of  Italy ;  a  doctrine  first  held 
by  Averroes — ^that  there  is  one  common  intelligence, 
active,  immortal,  indivisible,  unconnected  with  matter, 
the  soul  of  human  kind ;  which  is  not  in  any  one  man, 
because  it  has  no  material  form,  but  which  yet  assists  in 
the  rational  operations  of  each  man's  personal  soul,  and 
from  those  operations,  which  are  all  conversant  with 
particulars,  derives  its  own  knowledge  of  universals. 
Thus,  if  I  understand  what  is  meant,  which  is  rather 
subtle,  it  might  be  said,  that  as  in  the  common  theory 
particular  sensations  fiimish  means  to  the  soul  of  form- 
ing general  ideas,  so,  in  that  of  Averroes,  the  ideas  and 
judgments  of  separate  human  souls  famish  collectively 
the  means  of  that  knowledge  of  universals,  which  the 
one  great  soul  of  mankind  alone  can  embrace.    This  was 

*  Hist  de  la  Fhiloflophie,  vol.  ii.    The  have  reoonrse  to  Brncker  or  Comiani ; 

fdllest  aooonnt  of  the  philosophy   of  or  if  thoy  are  content  with  still  less,  ta 

>  Idnw  has  been  given  by  Bnhle.    Those  Tiraboschi,  Roscoe,  Heeren.  or  the  Blo- 

Wm  seek  less  minute  Infoimation  may  graphie  UulverseUe 
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a  theory  built,  as  some  liave  said,  on  the  bad  Arabic 
version  of  Aristotle  which  Averroes  used.  But  what- 
ever might  have  first  suggested  it  to  the  philosopher 
of  Cordova,  it  seems  little  else  than  an  expansion  of 
the  Eealist  hypothesis,  urged  to  a  degree  of  apparent 
para(lox.  For  if  the  human  soul,  as  an  universal,  possess 
an  objective  reality,  it  must  surely  be  intelligent ;  and, 
being  such,  it  may  seem  no  extravagant  hypothesis, 
though  one  incapable  of  that  demonstration  we  now 
require  in  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  the 
subordinate  intelligences  of  ^e  same  species,  and  receives 
impriessions  from  them.  By  this  also  they  would  recon- 
cile the  knowledge  we  were  supposed  to  possess  of  the 
reality  of  universals,  with  the  acknowledged  impossi- 
bility, at  least  in  many  cases,  of  representing  them  to 
the  mind. 

87.  Ficinus  is  the  more  prompt  to  refute  the  Aver- 
Opposedby  Toists,  that  they  all  maintained  the  mortality 
Ficinus.  of  the  particular  soul,  while  it  was  his  endea- 
vour, by  every  af^ument  that  erudition  and  ingenuity 
could  supply,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  whole  of  his 
Platonic  Theology  appears  a  beautiful,  but  too  visionary 
and  hypothetical,  system  of  theism,  the  ground-workis 
of  which  lay  deep  in  the  meditations  of  ancient  oriental 
sages.  His  own  treatise,  of  which  a  very  copious  account 
will  be  found  in  Buhle,  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  but  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  literature,  which,  in  all  its  exten- 
sion, has,  fall  as  much  as  any  other,  engaged  the  human 
mind. 

88.  The  thirst  for  hidden  knowledge,  by  which  man 
^  .     ,      is  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  the  superior 

Desire  of  r  r  x  •!_         i. 

man  to  races  of  men  from  savage  tribes,  bums  gene- 
mysteries.  ^^7  '^th  more  intenseness  in  proportion  as 
the  subject  is  less  definitely  comprehensible, 
and  the  means  of  certainty  less  attainable.  Even  our 
own  interest  in  things  beyond  the  sensible  world  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  primary  or  chief  source  of  the  desire 
we  feel  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  belief  itself,  of  associating  the  conviction  of  reality 
mth  ideas  not  presented  by  sense ;  it  is  sometimes  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  a  restless  spirit,  that  first  excites 
9ur  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  veil  that  conceals  the 
mystery  of  our  being.     The  few  great  truths  in  religion 
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that  reason  discovers,   or  that  an  explicit  revelation 
deigns  to  communicate,  sufficient  as  thoy  may  be  for 
onr  practical  good,  have  proved  to  fall  very  short  of  the 
ambitious  curiosity  of  man.     They  leave  so  much  im- 
perfectly known,  so  much  wholly  unexplored,  that  in 
all  ages  he  has  never  been  content  without  trying  some 
method  of  filling  up  the  void.      These  methods  have 
often  led  him  to  foUy,  and  weakness,  and  crime.     Yet 
as  those  who  want  the  human  passions,  in  their  excess 
the  great  fountains  of  evil,  seem  to  us  maimed  in  their 
nature,  so  an  indifference  to  this  knowledge  of  invisible 
things,  or  a  premature  despair  of  attaining  it,  may  be 
accounted  an  indication  of  some  moral  or  intellectual 
deficiency,  some  scantness  of  due  proportion  in  the  mind. 
89.  The  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  in  y^^^^ 
matters  relating  to  the  Deity,  or  to  such  of  his  methods 
intelligent  creatures  as  do  not  present  them-  ^^P^^y®* 
selves  in  ordinary  objectiveness  to  our  senses,  have  been 
various,  and  may  be  distributed  into  several  classes. 
Beason  itself,  as  ihe  most  valuable,  though  not  Reason  and 
the  most  frequent  in  use,  may  be  reckoned  the  Aspiration. 
first.     Whatever  deductions  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  acute,  or  analogies  to  the  observant,  mind,  what- 
ever has  seemed  the  probable  interpretation  of  revealed 
testimony,  is  the  legitimate  province  of  a  sound  and 
rational  theology.     But  so  fallible  appears  the  reason  of 
each  man  to  others,  and  often  so  dubious  are  its  infer- 
ences to  himself,  so  limited  is  the  span  of  our  faculties, 
60  incapable  are  they  of  giving  more  than  a  vague  and 
conjectural  probability,  where  we  demand  most  of  de- 
finiteness  and  certainty,  that  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, have  been  content  to  acquiesce  even  in  their  own 
hypotheses  upon  no  other  grounds  than  argument  has 
supplied.     The  uneasiness  that  is  apt  to  attend  suspense 
of  belief  has  required,   in  general,    a  more  powerful 
remedy.     Next  to  those  who  have  solely  employed  their 
rational  faculties  in  theology,  we  may  place  those  who 
have  relied  on  a  supernatural  illumination.     These  have 
nominally  been  many;   but  the  imagination,  like  the 
reason,  bends  under  the  incomprehensibility  of  spiritual 
things — ^a  few  excepted,  who  have  become  founders  of 
sects  and  lawgivers  to  the  rest,  the  mystios  fell  into  a 
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beaten  track,  and  grew  mechanical  even  in  their  en* 
thusiatim. 

90.  No  solitary  and  nnconnected  meditations,  how- 

ever, either  of  the  philosopher  or  the  mystic, 
^CTeno»  could  fumish  a  sufficiently  extensive  stock  of 
^2J/"»<^'®^   theological  faith  for  the  multitude,  who  by  their 

temper  and  capacities  were  more  prone  to  take 
it  at  the  hands  of  others  than  choose  any  tenets  for  them- 
selves. They  looked,  therefore,  for  some  authority  upon 
which  to  repose ;  and  instead  of  builders,  became  as  it 
were  occupants  of  mansions  prepared  for  them  by  more 
active  minds.  Among  those  who  acknowledge  a  code 
of  revealed  truths,  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Maho- 
metans, this  authority  has  been  sought  in  largely  expan- 
sive interpretations  of  their  sacred  books — either  of 
positive  obligation,  as  the  decisions  of  general  coiincils 
were  held  to  be,  or  at  least  of  such  weight  as  a  private 
man's  reason,  unless  he  were  of  great  name  himself,  was 
not  permitted  to  contravene.  These  expositions,  in  the 
Christian  church  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  were  fre- 
quently allegorical ;  a  hidden  stream  of  esoteric  truth 
was  supposed  to  flow  beneath  all  the  surface  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  e^^^ery  text  germinated,  in  the  hands  of  the 
preacher,  into  meanings  £su:  from  obvious,  but  which 
were  prestuned  to  be  not  undesigned.  This  scheme 
of  allegorical  interpretation  began  among  the  earliest 
fathers,  and  spread  with  perpetual  expansion  through 
the  middle  ages.^  The  Beformation  swept  most  of  it 
away ;  but  it  has  frequently  revived  in  a  more  partial 
manner.  We  mention  it  here  only  as  one  great  means 
of  enabling  men  to  believe  more  than  they  had  done,  of 
communicating  to  them  what  was  to  be  received  as 
divine  truths,  not  additional  to  Scripture,  because  they 
were  concealed  in  it,  but  such  as  the  church  conld  only 
have  learned  through  her  teachers. 

91.  Another  large  class  of  religious  opinions  stood  on 
«^  .  a  somewhat  different  footing.  They  were,  in  a 
in  trocu-  proper  sense,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
^®"*-  times,  revealed  from  God,  though  not  in  ihb 
sacred  writings  which  were  the  chief  depositories  of  his 
word.   Such  were  the  received  traditions  in  each  of  the 

f  FlMfy  (Sme  dlBooun),  xviL  37 ;  Mosbeim,  paasim. 
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Miree  great  religions,  sometimes  absolutely  infallible, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  interpretations, 
resting  upon  such  a  basis  of  authority  that  no  one  was 
held  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  assent.  The  Jewish  tra- 
ditions were  of  this  kind,  and  the  Mahometans  have  trod 
in  the  same  path.  We  may  add  to  these  the  legends  of 
Baints:  none  perhaps  were  positively  enforced  as  of 
faith ;  but  a  Franciscan  was  not  to  doubt  the  inspiration 
and  miraculous  gifts  of  his  founder.  Nor  was  there  any 
disposition  in  the  people  to  doubt  of  them ;  they  filled 
np  with  abundant  measure  the  cravings  of  the  heart  and 
fancy,  till,  having  absolutely  palled  both  by  excess,  they 
brought  about  a  kind  of  reaction,  which  has  taken  off 
much  of  their  efficacy. 

92.  Francis  of  Asmsi  may  naturally  lead  us  to  the  last 
mode  in  which  the  spirit  of  theological  belief 
manifested  itself — the  confidence  in  a  parti-  inindw^ 
oular  man,  as  the  organ  of  a  special  divine  f^^^JLS 
illumination.    But  though  this  was  fully  as-    ^^ 
sented  to  by  the  order  he  instituted,  and  probably  by 
most  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Francis  pretended  to 
set  up  any  new  tenets,  or  enlarge,  except  by  his  visions 
and  miracles,  the  limits  of  spiritual   knowledge.    Nor 
would  this,  in  general,  have  been  a  safe  proceeding  in 
the  middle  ages.    Those  who  made  a  claim  to  such  light 
from  heaven  as  could  irradiate  wliat  the  church  had  left 
dark  seldom  failed  to  pn^voke  her  jealousy.   It  is,  there- 
fore, in  later  times,  and  imder  more  tolerant  govern- 
ments,  that  we  shall  find  the  fanatics,  or  impostors, 
whom  the  multitude  has  taken  for  witnesses  oi  divine 
truth,  or  at  least  for  interpreters  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
invisible  world. 

93.  In  the  class  of  traditional  theology,  or  what  might 
be  called  complemental  revelation,  we  must  jewisb 
place  the  Jewish  Cabbala.     This  consisted  in  CabtNda. 

a  very  specific  and  complex  system  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  emanation  of  various 
orders  of  spirits  in  successive  links  from  his  essence, 
their  properties  and  characters.  It  is  evidently  one 
modification  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  borrowing  little 
from  the  Scriptures,  at  least  through  any  natural  inter- 

Sretation  of  them,  and  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrian 
ews,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era< 
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They  referred  it  to  a  tradition  from  Esdras,  or  some 
other  eminent  person,  on  whom  they  fixed  as  the  depo- 
sitaiy  of  an  esoteric  theology  communicated  by  divine 
authority.     The  Cabbala  was  received  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  fall  of  their  state ; 
and  after  a  period  of  long  duration,  as  remarkable  for 
the  neglect  of  learning  in  that  people  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  it  revived  again  in  that  more  genial  season, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  brilliancy 
of  many  kinds  of  literature  among  the  Saracens  of  Spain 
excited  their  Jewish  subjects  to  emulation.     Many  con- 
spicuous men  illustrate  the  Hebrew  learning  of  those 
and  the  succeeding  ages.     It  was  not  till  now,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  Christians  in  theological  philosophy. 
The  Platonism  of  Ficinus,  derived  in  great  measure 
from  that  of  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrian  school,  was 
easily  connected,  by  means  especially  of  the  writings  of 
Philo,  with  the  Jewish  orientalism,  sisters  as  they  were 
of  the  same  family.     Several  forgeries  in  celebrated 
names,  easy  to  effect  and  sure  to  deceive,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  by  the  active 
propagators  of  this  philosophy.     Hermes  Trismegistns 
and  Zoroaster  were  counteifeited  in  books  which  most 
were  prone  to  take  for  genuine,  and  which  it  was  not 
then  easy  to  refute  on  critical  grounds.  These  altogether 
formed  a  huge  mass  of  imposture,  or  at  best  of  arbitrary 
hypothesis,  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
this  time,  obtained  an  imdue  credence,  and  consequently 
retarded  the  course  of  real  philosophy  in  Europe." 
94.  They  never  gained  over  a  more  distinguished 
Plena  of    proselyte,  or  one  whose  credulity  was  more  to 
MinuxioiA.  %Q  regretted,  than  a  young  man  who  appeared 
at  Florence  in  1485,  John  Picus  of  Mirandola.     He  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old,  the  younger  son  of  an  illus- 
triouB  family,  which  held  that  little  priBcipality  as  an 
imperial  fief.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to 
Bologna,  that  he  might  study  the  canon  law,  with  a 
view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  after  two  years 
he  felt  an  inexhaustible  desire  for  more  elevated,  though 
Less  profitable,  sciences.    He  devoted  the  next  six  years 

'  Brnckiv,  voL  ii. ;  Buhle  iL  316;  Meinen,  VergL  der  Sitten,  liL  211 
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to  the  philosopliy  of  the  schools  in  the  chief  universities 
of  Italy  and  France  :  whatever  disputable  subtleties  the 
metaphysics  and  theology  of  that  age  could  supply  be- 
came familiar  to  his  mind;  but  to  these  he  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern  languages, 
a  power  of  writing  Latin  with  grace,  and  of  amusing  his 
leisure  with  the  composition  of  Italian  poetry.  The 
natural  genius  of  Picus  is  well  shown,  though  in  a  par- 
tial manner,  by  a  letter  which  will  be  found  among 
those  of  Politian,  in  answer  to  Hermolaus  Barbarus. 
His  correspondent  had  spoken  with  the  scorn,  and  almost 
bitterness,  usual  with  philologers  of  the  Transalpine 
writers,  meaning  chiefly  the  schoolmen,  for  the  badness 
of  their  Latin.  The  young  scholastic  answered,  that  he 
had  been  at  first  disheartened  by  the  reflection  that  he 
had  lost  six  years*  labour ;  but  considered  afterwards  that 
the  barbarians  might  say  something  for  themselves,  and 
puts  a  very  good  defence  in  their  mouths — a  defence 
which  wants  nothing  but  the  truth  of  what  he  is  forced 
to  assume,  that  they  had  been  employing  their  intellects 
upon  things  instead  of  words.  Hermolaus  found,  how- 
ever, nothing  better  to  reply  than  the  compliment  that 
Picus  would  be  disavowed  by  the  schoolmen  for  defend- 
ing them  in  so  eloquent  a  style.' 

95.  He  learned  Greek  very  rapidly,  probably  after  his 
coming  to  Florence.     And  having  been  led,   ^3^.,.^^,^, 
through  Ficinus,  to  the  study  of  Plato,   he  utyinthe 
seeilis  to  have  given  up  his  Aristotelian  phi-  Cabbaia. 

*  The  letter  of  Hennolaiu  is  dated  apti  sumus,  qnam  bene  instracti  ambi* 

Apr.  1485.    He  there  says,  after  many  guitates  toUere,  scnipos  diluere,  involuta 

oomplimentB  to  Picus  himself:  Nee  enim  evolvere,  flexanimis  syllogismis  et  infir- 

inter   antores   Latinn  lingnse  numero  mare  falsa  et  vera  oonflrmare.    Vizirons 

Oermaiios  istos  et  Teutonas  qni  ne  vi ven-  celebres,  0  Hermolae,  et  posthac  Tivemus, 

tes  quidem  vivebant,  nedum  at  extinctl  non  in  scholis  grammaticorum  et  psda- 

▼ivant,  ant  si  vivunt.  vi\nmt  in  poenam  gogiis,  sed  in  philosophorum  coronis,  iu 

et  contnmeliam.    The  answer  of  Picus  is  conventibng  sapientum,  nhi  non  de  matre 

dated  in  June.     A.  few  lines  from  his  Andromaches,  non  de  Niobes  flliis,  atque 

pleading  for  the  schoolmen  will  exhibit  id  genus  levibus  nugis,  sed  de  humana* 

his  ingenuity  and  elegance.    Admirentur  rum    divinaniroque    rerum    rationibua 

no8  sagaces  in  inquirendo,  drcumspectos  agitur  et  disputatur.    In  quibus  medi- 

in  explorando,  subtiles  in  contemplando,  tandis,    inquirendis,   et  enodandis,   Ita 

in  judicando  graves,  implicitos  in  vincien-  subtiles  acuti  acresque  iuimus,  ut  anxil 

do,  faciles  in  enodando.    Admirentur  in  quandoque  nknium  et  morosi  fuisse  forte 

nobis   brevitatem    styli,  foetam  rerum  videamur.simodo  essemorosnsquispiaD 

mnlta2r<«n  atque  megnanim,  sub  exposi-  aut  curioeus  nimio  pins  in   indagando 

tis  verols  remotissimas  sententias,  plenas  verltate  potest    PoliU  Epist,  lib.  81 
^nnrtionain,  plenas  solntionum,   Quam 
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iofiopliy  for  theories  more  congenial  to  his  susceptible 
and  credulous  temper.  These  led  him  onwards  to  wilder 
fieaicios.  Ardent  in  the  desire  of  knowledge,  incapable, 
in  the  infancy  of  criticism,  to  discern  authentic  &om 
spurious  writings,  and  perhaps  disqualified,  by  his  in- 
conceivable rapidity  in  apprehending  the  opinions  of 
others,  from  judging  acutely  of  their  reasonableness, 
Picus  of  Mirandola  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  the  snares  of  fraud.  An  impostor  per- 
suaded him  to  purchase  fifty  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as 
having  been  composed  by  Esdras,  and  containing  the 
most  secret  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala.  *'  From  this 
time,"  says  Comiani,  "  he  imbibed  more  and  more  such 
idle  fiibles,  and  wasted  in  dreams  a  genius  formed  to 
reach  the  most  elevated  and  remote  truths."  In  these 
spurious  books  of  Esdras,  he  was  astonished  to  find,  as 
he  says,  more  of  Christianity  than  Judaism,  and  trusted 
them  the  more  confidently  for  the  very  reason  that  de- 
monstrates their  falsity.** 

96.  Picus,  about  the  end  of  1486,  repaired  to  Home, 
His  lite  *^^  ^^^  permission  of  Innocent  VIII.  pro- 
perform^  pounded  his  famous  nine  hundred  theses,  or 
ancea.  questions,  logical,  ethical,  mathematical,  phy- 
sical, metaphysical,  theological,  magical,  and  cabbalis- 
tical,  upon  every  one  of  which  he  offered  to  dispute  with 
any  opponent.  Four  hundred  of  these  propositions  were 
from  philosophers  of  Greece  or  Arabia,  from  the  school- 
men, or  from  the  Jewish  doctors;  the  rest  were  an- 
nounced as  his  own  opinions,  which,  saving  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  he  was  willing  to  defend.*  There 
was  some  need  of  this  reservation;  for  several  of  his 
theses  were  ill-sounding,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  ears  of 
the  orthodox.  They  raised  a  good  deal  of  clamour 
against  him;  and  the  high  rank,  brilliant  reputation, 
and  obedient  demeanour  of  Picus  were  all  required  to 
save  him  from  public  censure  or  more  serious  animad- 
versions. He  was  compelled,  however,  to  swear  that 
he  would  adopt  such  an  exposition  of  his  theses  as  the 
pope  should  set  forth.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  he 
published  an  apology,  especially  vindicating  his  em- 
ployment of  cabbalistical  and  magical  learning.     This 

b  Comiani,  iii.  6»;  Meineis,  Lebens-    21 ;  Tiraboschi.  vii.  8S5. 
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excited  fresh  attacks,  which  in  some  measure  continued 
to  haiBSfi  him,  till,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  YI.  to 
the  papal  chair,  he  was  finally  pronouneed  free  from 
blameable  intention.  He  had  meantime,  as  we  may 
infer  from  his  later  writings,  receded  from  some  of  the 
bolder  opinions  of  his  youth.  His  mind  became  more 
devout,  and  more  fearful  of  deviatmg  from  the  church. 
On  his  &rst  appearance  at  Florence,  imiting  rare  beauty 
with  hi^  birth  and  unequalled  renown,  he  had  been 
much  sought  by  women,  and  returned  their  love.  But 
at  the  age  <rf  twenty-iive  he  withdrew  himself  from  all 
worldly  distraction,  destroying,  as  it  is  said,  his  own 
amatory  poems,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends.*^  He  now 
published  several  works,  of  which  the  Heptaplus  is  a 
cabbalistic  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  his  excessive  tendency  to 
belief,  he  rejected  altogether,  and  confuted  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  the  popular  science  of  astrology,  in  which  men 
BO  much  more  conspicuous  in  philosophy  have  trusted. 
But  he  had  projected  many  other  imdertakings  of  vast 
extent — an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  defence  of  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  against  the 
Jews,  a  vindication  of  Christianity  against  every  species 
of  infidelity  and  heresy ;  and  finally,  a  harmony  of  phi- 
losophy>  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  all 
writers^  ancient  and  modem,  who  deserved  the  name  of 
wise,  as  he  had  already  attempted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
In  these  arduous  labours  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  in  1494,  on  the  very  day  that  Charles 
yin.  made  his  entry  into  Florence.  A  man,  so  justly 
called  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  and  so  extraordinarily 
gifted  by. mature,  ought  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over, 
though  he  may,  have  left  nothing  which  we  could  read 
with  advantage.  If  we  talk  of  the  admirable  Crichton, 
who  is  little  better  than  a  shadow,  and  lives  but  in 
panegyric,  so  much  superior  and  more  wonderful  a 
person  as  John  Ficus  of  Mirandola  should  not  be  for* 
gotten.' 

i  MeineiB,  p.  10.  repatatirai  in  the  next  oentoiy.  MeiDen 

*  The   long  biography  of  Plcns  in  has  made  more  use  of  this  than  any  one 

Meinere  is  in  great  measure  taken  from  a  else ;  but  much  will  be  found  conoeming 

life  written  by  his  nephew,  John  IiYands  PicitB  from  this  source,  and  from  his 

Picus,  count  of  Mirandola,  himself  a  own  works,  in  Brucker,  Buhle,  ConUuni, 

man  of  great  literary  and  philosophical  and  Tirabotchi.    The  epitaph  on  Ficts 
VOL.  I.  P 
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97.  If,  leaTing  the  genial  city  of  Florence,  we  are  to 
^^  J  jiidge  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  our  Cisalpine 
learning  in  regions,  and  look  at  the  books  it  wsts  thought 
®«™"y*  worth  while  to  publish,  which  seems  no  bad 
criterion,  we  shall  rate  but  lowly  their  proficiency  in  the 
classical  literature  so  much  valued  in  Italy.  Four  edi- 
tions, and  those  chiefly  of  short  works,  were  printed  at 
Deventer,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Louvain,  five  perhaps 
at  Paris,  two  at  Lyons/  But  a  few  undated  books  might, 
probably,  be  added.  Either,  therefore,  the  love  of  ancient 
learning  had  grown  colder,  which  was  certainly  not  the 
case,  or  it  had  never  been  strong  enough  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  too  sanguine  printers.  Yet  it  was  now 
striking  root  in  Germany.  The  excellent  schools  of 
Munster  and  Schelstadt  were  established  in  some  part  of 
this  decad ;  they  trained  those  who  were  themselves  to 
become  instructors ;  and  the  liberal  zeal  of  Langius  ex- 
tending beyond  his  immediate  disciples,  scarce  any  Latin 
author  was  published  in  Germany  of  which  he  did  not 
correct  the  text.'  Thd  opportunities  he  had  of  doing  so 
were  not,  as  has  been  just  seen,  so  numerous  in  this 
period  as  they  became  in  the  next.  He  had  to  withstand 
a  potent  and  obstinate  faction.  The  mendicant  friars  of 
Cologne,  the  head-quarters  of  barbarous  superstition, 
clamoured  against  his  rejection  of  the  old  school-books 
and  the  entire  reform  of  education.  But  Agri- 
^^  cola  addresses  his  friend  in  sanguine  language : 
'*  I  entertain  the  greatest  hope  from  your  exertions,  that 
we  shall  one  day  wrest  from  this  insolent  Italy  her 
vaunted  glory  of  pre-eminent  eloquence ;  and  redeeming 
ourselves  firom  the  opprobrium  of  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  incapacity  of  expression  which  she  is  ever  casting 
upon  us,  may  show  our  Germany  so  deeply  learned,  that 
I^titun  itself  shall  not  be  more  Latin  than  she  will 
appear.*'  **    About  1482  Agricola  was  invited  to  the  court 

by  Hercules  Strossa  is,  I  believe,  in  the  te  ooncipio  fidndam.  sanunamqae  in 

dmrch  of  St  Mark :—  spem  addnoor,  fore  aliqoando,  at  pritcam 

Joannes  Jaoet  hie  Mirandola ;  csetera  nO-  insolenti  ItalUe,  et  propemodoin  ooca- 

mnt  patam  bene  dicendi  gloriam  eztorqnea- 

Et  Tagns  et  Oanges;  forsan  et  Anti-  mus;  Tindicemnsque  nos,  et  ab  iguavia, 

P^^^  qna  nos  barbaros,  indoctosqne  et  elin- 

f  Pknzer.  gnes,  et  si  quid  est  his  iucnldna,  esse 

C  Meiners,  LebensbesdL,  ii.  328.  Eich-  nos  Jactitant,  ezsolvamus,  fntoramqat 

honi,  iii.  331-239.  tarn   docUm  et  iiteretam  GeriDanlsai 

It  Umim  hoc  tibt  afflnnok  Ingentem  de  nostram,  nt  non  Latinins  vel  Ipsam  ^ 
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of  the  elector  palatine  at  Heidelberg.  He  seems  not  to 
have  been  engaged  in  public  instruction,  but  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  unfortunately  too  short,  for  he  died 
in  1485,  in  diffusing  and  promoting  a  taste  for  literature 
among  his  contemporaries.  No  German  wrote  in  so  pure 
a  style  or  possessed  so  lai^  a  portion  of  classical  learning. 
Yives  places  him  in  dignity  and  grace  of  language  even 
above  Politian  and  Hermolaus.*  The  praises  of  Erasmus, 
afi  well  as  of  the  later  critics,  if  not  so  marked,  are  very 
freely  bestowed.  His  letters  are  frequently  written  in 
Greek — a  Cushion  of  those  who  could  follow  it ;  and  as 
far  as  I  have  attended  to  them,  seem  equal  in  correctness 
to  some  from  men  of  higher  name  in  the  next  age. 

98.  The  immediate  patron  of  Agricola,  throngh  whom 
he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  was  John  Came-  Rhenish 
larius,  of  the  house  of  Dalberg,  bishop  of  Worms  wademy. 
and  chancellor  of  the  Palatinate.  He  contributed  much 
himself  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  Germany,  especially  if 
he  is  to  be  deemed  the  founder,  as  probably  he  should  be, 
of  an  early  academy,  the  Bhenish  Society,  which,  we  are 
told,  devoted  its  time  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  criti- 
cism, astronomy,  music,  and  poetry — ^not  scorning  to 
relax  their  minds  with  dances  and  feasts,  nor  forgetting 
the  ancient  German  attachment  to  the  flowing  cup.^  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Ehenish  Society  was  at  Heidelberg ;  but 

Latiiim.    This  is  quoted  by  Heeren,  p.  merits  of  Agricola  from  Hnet,  Vossiiis, 

164,  and  Meiners,  11. 329.  and  others,  are  collected  by  Bayle,  Blount 

i  Vix  et  hac  nostra  et  patnun  memoria  Baillet,  and  Niceron.    Meiners  has  wri^ 

ftdt  nnns  atqne  alter  dignior,  qui  mnltom  ten  his  life,  11.  p.  333-363 ;  and  several  o' 

legeretor,  mnltomqae  in  manibos  habe-  his  letters  will  be  found  among  thost 

letor,  quam  Radnlphus  Agricola  Frisius ;  addressed  to  Reuchlin^EpistolsD  ad  Reucb- 

tantum  est  in  ejus  operibus  ingenil,  artis,  linum ;  a  collection  of  great  importance 

gravitatis,  dulcedlnis,  eloqnentin,  erudi-  for  this  portion  of  literary  history. 

UotdB ;  at  is  pandssimis  noedtur,  vir  non  ^  Stodebant  ezimia  hnc  ingenia  Latl- 

minns,  qui  ab  hominibus  cognosoeretur,  norum,  Graecorum,  Ebrteorumqne  scrip- 

dignus  quam  Politianus,  vel  Hermolaus  torumlectioni.cimiprimiscriticae;  astro- 

Barbams,  quos  mea  quidem  sententia,  nomiam  et  artem  mustcam  ezcolebant 

et  majestate  et  snavitate  dictionis  non  Poesin  atque  Jurisprudentlam  sibl  habe- 

asquat  modo,  sed  etlam  vincit    Vives,  bant  commendatam ;   Imo  et  interdum 

Comment  in  Augnstln.  (apud  Blount,  gaudia  curis  interponebant    Nocturne 

OBDsoraAuctorum.snb  nomine  Agricola).  nimirum  tempore,  defessl  laboribus,  lu- 

Agnoeoo  virum  divini  pectoris,  erudi-  dere  solebant,  saltare,  Jocari  cum  mulier- 

tionis  recondite,  s^lo  minlme  vulgari*  cutis,  epulari,  ac  more  Oeimanorum  tai- 

BoUdnm,  nervosum,  elaboratnm,  compo-  vetcrato  strenue  potare.     (Jugler,  Hist 

Mtun.    In  Italia  summns  esse  potent  litteraria,  p.  1993,  vol.  iiL)     The  pas- 

nlai  Germaniam  prsstuliseet    Erasmus  in  sage  seema  to  be  taken  fincon  Rnprecht 

doercmlano.    He  apeaka  as  strongly  in  Oratio  de  Sodetate  Litteraria  Rbcnana 

RMoy  other  places.   Testimonies  to  the  Jenss.  1752,  whldi  I  Imt*  not  seen. 
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it  had  associate  branclies  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
obtained  imperial  privileges.  No  member  of  this  aca- 
demy was  more  conspicuous  than  Conrad  Celtes,  who  has 
sometimes  been  reckoned  its  founder,  which,  from  his 
youth,  is  hardly  probable,  and  was,  at  least,  the  chief 
instrument  of  its  subsequent  extension.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  vineyard  of  literature,  and,  travelling  to 
different  parts  of  Germany,  exerted  a  more  general  in- 
fluence than  Agricola  himself.  Celtes  was  the  first  &om 
whom  Saxony  derived  some  taste  for  learning.  His  Latin 
poetry  was  &r  superior  to  any  that  had  been  produced  in 
the  empire ;  and  for  this,  in  1487,  he  received  the  laurel 
crown  from  Frederick  IIL" 

99.  Beuchlin,  in  1482,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  on  a  visit  to  Home.  He  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  Italy,  and  convinced  them  of 

his  own  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  scholar. 

The  old  Constantinopolitan  Argyropulus,  on 
hearing  him  translate  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  exolaimod, 
"  Our  banished  Greece  has  now  flown  beyond  the  Alps." 
Yet  Beuchlin,  though  from  some  other  circumstances  of 
his  life  a  more  celebrated,  was  not  probably  so  learned 
or  so  accomplished  a  man  as  Agricola.  He  was  with- 
drawn &om  public  tuition  by  the  favour  of  several  princes, 
in  whose  courts  he  flUed  honourable  offices ;  and,  after 
some  years  more,  he  fell  imfortunately  into  the  same 
seducing  error  as  Ficus  of  Mirandola,  and  sacriflced  his 
classical  pursuits  for  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy. 

100.  lliough  France  contributed  little  to  the  philo- 
loger,  several  books  were  now  published  in  French.     In 

French  Ian-  *^®  ^®^*  Nouvellcs  Nouvellcs,  1486,  a  slight 
guage  and  improvement  in  polish  of  language  is  said  to  be 
P^^-  discernible."  The  poems  of  Villon  are  rather 
of  more  importance.  They  were  first  publii^ed  in  1489 ; 
but  many  of  them  had  been  written  thirty  years  before. 
Boileau  has  given  Villon  credit  for  being  tiie  first  who 
cleared  his  style  from  the  rudeness  and  redundancy  of 
the  old  romancers.*'    But  this  praise,  as  some  have  ob- 

™  Jdgler,  nbi  sapra.  Eichhoni.U.66Y.    p.czz. 
Heeren.p.160.    Biogr.  Univenelle,  arts.    .__,,      _,  t     a       ^     ^^^r 

Celtes,  Dalbeig,  Trithemlna.  ^^^^  ^*  ^  premier  daoa  des  riida 

Jn^,-^  m  "^^^  *'  '^'"'^  WbSSler™  art  conft«  de  bob  vlenx  t> 
tean  sar  lea  meillenn  onvrages  en  proee ;  manders. 

oreflxed  to  CEnTret  de  PaMal  (1819),  L  Art  Poetiqoe,  1  t  t.  lit. 
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served,  is  more  justly  due  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man 
of  fall  as  much  talent  as  Yillon,  witli  a  finer  taste.  The 
poetry  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  life  oi 
dissoluteness  and  roguery,  is  often  low  and  coarse ;  but 
he  seems  by  no  means  incapable  of  a  moral  strain,  not 
destitute  of  terseness  and  spirit.  Martial  d'Auvergne,  in 
his  Yigiles  de  la  Mort  de  Charles  YII.,  which,  from  its 
subject,  must  have  been  written  soon  after  1460,  though 
not  printed  till  1490,  displays,  to  judge  from  the  extracts 
in  Goujet,  some  compass  of  imagination.!*  The  French 
poetry  of  this  age  was  still  full  of  allegorical  morality, 
and  had  lost  a  part  of  its  original  raciness.  Those  who 
desire  an  acquaintance  with  it  may  have  recourse  to  the 
author  just  mentioned,  or  to  Bouterwek ;  and  extracts, 
though  not  so  copious  as  the  title  promises,  will  be  found 
in  the  Becueil  des  anciens  Pontes  Francis. 

101.  The  modem  drama  of  Europe  is  derived,  like  its 
poetry,  from  two  sources — ^the  one  ancient  or  European 
classical,  the  other  mediaeval ;  the  one  an  imi-  drama, 
tation  of  Flautns  and  Seneca,  the  other  a  gradual  refine* 
ment  of  the  rude  scenic  performances,  denominated 
miracles,  mysteries,  or  moralities.  Latin  plays 
upon  the  former  model,  a  few  of  which  are 
extant,  were  written  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  sometimes  represented,  either  in 
the  imiversities  or  before  an  audience  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  could  imderstand  thjem.*!  One  of  these,  the 
Catinia  of  Secoo  Polentone,  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  fiifteenth  century,  and  translated  by  a  son  of  the 
author  into  the  Venetian  dialect,  was  printed  in  1482. 
This  piece,  however,  was  confined  to  the  press.'  Sabel- 
licus,  as  quoted  by  Tiraboschi,  has  given  to  Pomponius 
Lffitus  the  credit  of  having  re-established  the  theatre  at 
Home,  and  caused  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as 
well  as  some  more  modem,  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  in  Latin,  to  be  performed  before  the  pope,  probably 
Sixtus  lY .  And  James  of  Yolterra,  in  a  dia^  published 
by  Muratori,  expressly  mentions  a  History  of  Constantine 
represented  in  the  papal  palace  during  the  carnival  of 
1484.*  In  imitation  of  Italy,  but  perhaps  a  little  after 
the  present  decennial  period,  Beuchlin  brought  Latin 

P  Go^Jet,  Biblloth^ne  Fraofalae,  vol.  x.       '  Id.,  p.  201 
*iTirab08chI,vil.200.  •Id., p.  204. 
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plays  of  his  own  con^position  before  a  German  audience. 
They  were  represented  by  stadents  of  Heidelberg.  An 
edition  of  his  Frogymnasmata  Scenica,  containing  some 
of  these  comedies,  was  printed  in  1498.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  of  them  is  taken  from  the  French  farce  Maitre 
Patelin ; '  while  another,  entitled  Sergins,  according  to 
Warton,  flies  a  much  higher  pitch,  and  is  a  satire  on  bad 
kings  and  bad  ministers;  though,  from  the  account  of 
Meiners,  it  seems  rather  to  &11  on  the  fraudulent  arts  of 
the  monks."  The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  1  have  never 
seen  iU  Conrad  Celtes,  not  long  after  Eeuchlin,  pro* 
duced  his  own  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the  public  halls 
of  German  cities.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  oral 
Latin  language  might  at  that  time  be  tolerably  familiar 
to  a  considerable  audience  in  Germany. 

102.  The  Orfeo  of  Politian  has  claimed  precedence  as 
Orfeo  of  the  earliest  represented  drama,  not  of  a  religious 
Pouttan.  nature,  in  a  modem  language.  This  was  written 
by  him  in  two  days,  and  acted  before  the  court  of  Mantua 
in  1483.  Eoscoe  has  called  it  the  first  example  of  the 
musical  drama,  or  Italian  opera ;  but  though  he  speaks  of 
this  as  agreed  by  general  consent,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Orfeo  was  not  designed  for  musical  accompaniment, 
except  probably  in  the  songs  and  choruses.^  According 
to  the  analysis  of  the  fable  in  Ginguene,  the  Orfeo  differs 
only  from  a  legendary  mystery  by  substituting  one  set 
of  characters  for  another ;  and  it  is  surely  by  an  arbitrary 
definition  that  we  pay  it  the  compliment  upon  which  the 
modem  historians  of  literature  seem  to  have  agreed. 
Several  absurdities  which  appear  in  the  first  edition  are 
said  not  to  exist  in  the  ori^nal  manuscripts  from  which 

t  GreasweirB  Early  Parisiaa  PresB,  p.  "  Warton,  iiL   203.    Meinere,  i   62. 

124 ;  quoting  Jja  Monnoye.    This  seems  The  Sergius  was  represented  at  Heidel- 

to  be  confirmed  by  Meiners,  1.  63.    [It  berg  about  1497. 

has  been  suggested  to  me  l^  Dr.  West  ^  Bumey  (Hist  of  Music,  iv.  1?)  seems 

that  the  Frogymnasmata  Scenica  is  the  to  countenance  this ;  but  Tiraboechidoes 

title  of  a  sii^le  comedy,  namely,  that  not  speak  of  musical  accompaniment  to 

vhidiis  taken  fh>m  Maitre  Patelin.  Mel.  the  Orfeo;   and  Comiani   only  says.— 

uers,  vol.  L  p.  63,  seems  to  confirm  this.  Alcuni  di  essi  sembrano  dall'  autor  desti* 

Some  extracts  from  the  Sergius,  for  nati  ad  acooppiorsi  colla  musica.    Tali 

whidi  I  am  indebted  to  the  same  oblige  sono  i  canzoni  e  1  oori  alia  greca.    Pro- 

ing  correspondent,  lead  me  to  conclude  bably  Roscoe  did  not  mean  all  that  bis 

that  the  satire  is  more  general  than  the  words  imply ;  for  the  origin  of  recitative, 

account  of  that  play  by  Meiners  had  im-  in  which  the  essence  of  the  Italian  opera 

plied;  and  that  priests  or  monks  coxae  omsists,  more  than  a  century  afterwaidt 

IB  OQ^  fbr  a  share  in  it~l842.]  is  matter  of  notoriety. 
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the  Orfeo  has  been  reprinted/  We  must  give  ilie  next 
place  to  a  translation  of  the  Menaecbmi  of  Plautus,  acted 
at  Ferrara  in  1486,  by  order  of  Ercole  I.,  and,  as  some 
bave  thought,  his  own  production,  or  to  some  original 
plays  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  same  briUiant 
court  in  the  following  years/ 

103.  The  less  regular,  though  in  their  day  not  less 
interesting,  class  of  scenical  stories,  commonly  ^^^^^  ^ 
called  mysteries,  all  of  which  related  to  reli<  dn^tic 
gious  subjects,  were  never  in  more  reputation  "^y"'^^**^ 
than  at  this  time.     It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  first 
appearance  at  any  single  era,  and  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representation  must  be  very  limited 
in  its  subject,  or  perfectly  fatile  in  its  scope.    All  nations 
probably  have  at  all  times,  to  a  certain  extent,  amused 
themselves  both  with  pantomimic  and  oral  representation 
of  a  feigned  story;  the  sports  of  children  are  seldom 
without  both;   and  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 
former,  instead  of  being  a  first  stage  of  the  drama,  as  has 
sometimes  been  assumed,  is  rather  a  variety  in  the  course 
of  its  progress. 

104.  The  Christian  drama  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
heathen  theatre :  it  was  a  natural  substitute  of  iijeir  early 
real  sympathies  for  those  which  were  efiieiced  •t>&^ 
and  condemned.  Hence  we  find  Greek  tragedies  on 
sacred  subjects  almost  as  early  as  the  establidbmient  of 
the  church,  and  we  have  testimonies  to  their  representa- 
tion at  Constantinople.  Nothing  of  this  kind  being 
proved  with  respect  to  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  dark 
ages,  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  though 
without  necessity,  that  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers repaired  to  the  East  in  the  eleventh  century,  might 
have  obtained  notions  of  scenical  dialogue,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  characters,  and  with  an  ornamental  apparatus, 
in  which  theatrical  representation  properly  consists.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  England. 
Geofirey,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  while  teaching 
a  school  at  Dunstable,  caused  one  of  the  shows  vulgarly 
called  miracles,  on  the  story  of  St,  Catherine,  to  be  re- 

'  Tlraboflchl,  tU.  316.    Gfnga^ntf,  iU.  first  act  of  die  Celestloa  to  have  been 

814.    Andr&B,  ▼.  125,  dlacnsdiig  the  his-  written  and  well  known  not  later  than 

tory  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  theatres,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

glTes  the  preoedeuoe  to  the  Orfeo.  as  a  ^  Tiraboscfal,  y\L  203,  et  poet    Eoe* 

represented  play,  thouf^  he  conceives  the  coe.  Leo  X..  cfa.  U.    Ufngntotf  vi.  1%, 
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f  resented  in  that  town.  Sacli  is  the  account  of  Matthew 
'aria,  who  mentions  ilie  circnmstance  incidentally,  in 
conseqnence  of  a  fire  that  ensued.  This  mnsthave  been 
within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth  centmy.' 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  GeoSrej,  a  native  of 
France,  had  some  earlier  models  in  his  own  conntiy.  lie 
Boeuf  gives  an  account  of  a  mystery  written  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  preceding  century,  wherein  Yiigil  is  introduced 
among  the  prophets  that  come  to  adore  the  Saviour; 
doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  fourth  eclogue. 

105.  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  dwells 
jgj^^^^  on  the  sacred  plays  acted  in  London,  represent- 
Ei^Uflh  ing  the  miracles  or  passions  of  martyrs.  They 
mjBterieB.  jjecamo  very  common  by  the  names  of  mys- 
teries or  miracles,  botli  in  England  and  on  tlie  Continent, 
and  were  not  only  exhibited  within  tlie  walls  of  convents, 
but  upon  public  occasions  and  festivals  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
performers  for  a  long  time  were  always  ecclesiastics. 
The  earlier  of  these  religious  dramas  were  in  Latin.  A 
Latin  farce  on  St.  Nicolas  exists,  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century.*  It  was  slowly  that  the  modem  languages 
were  employed;  and  perhaps  it  might  hence  be  pre- 
sumed that  tlie  greater  part  of  the  story  was  told  through 
pantomime.  But  as  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
spectators  could  not  always  follow  the  feible,  there  was 

*  Matt.  FbtIs,  p.  lOOf  (edit.  1684).    See  fin  dn  treizi^e  sl^de."— QaoUtiaii  to 

Wartoa'8  34th  Mction  (iiL  193-233)  for  JaUnal,  MyBtfeies  In^ts  da  Qoinnteic 

the  early  drama^  and  Beaodiampa,  Hiat  SIMe,  Faria,  1837,  p.  9.    Bat  we  have 

dn  Thtttoe  FraofaiB,  yoL  i.,  or  Boater-  no  aort  of  evidenoe  that  the  draiiiaa  ol 

wfk,  ▼.  95-1 17,  for  the  Freocfa  in  partico-  Hxoewitha  were  repreaented,  nor  ia  it  by 

lar ;  Tlraboedil,  aU  aopca,  or  Rioooboni,  auy  meana  probable   that  they  were. 

Hiat  da  Thtttro  Itaiiea,  for  that  of  UntU  the  new  langaagea,  wUcfa  alooe 

Italy.  the  people  anderatood,  were  employed 

[It  is  not  anflMfnt,  in  order  to  prove  In  popular  wiltingB,  the  stage  must  have 

the  omtinaity  of  dramatic  repreaentaticm  been  silent    In  the  mystery  of  the  Wiae 

ihroogh  the  dark  agea,  that  we  ahoold  and  Foolish  Virgins,  we  find  both  Latin 

possess  a  few  poetical  dialogaes  in  Latin,  and   ProvenfaL    Iliia,  therefixre.  is  an 

or  even  entire  plays,  like  those  of  Hroa-  evidence  of  transitian;  and  whether  aa 

witha,  abbeaa  of  Gandersaen,  in  the  lOth  oM  aa  the  11th  centmy,  or  a  little  later, 

centary.    A  modem  Frendi  writer  calls  may  stand  at  the  head  of  Eoropeaa  dra> 

one  of  bet  sacred  onnedies  "  Un  dea  matic  literatare.    Several  othets,  how- 

chainona,  le  plas  brillant,  peat^tre,  et  ever,  are  referred  by  late  FVendi  anti« 

le  plaa  par  de  oette  s^e  non  interrom-  qoaries  to  the  same  age,  and  have  been 

poe  d'onivrea  dramatiqaea,  Josqa'id  tiop  pablished  by  M.  Monmerqa^. — 1847.} 

pea  tftodi^ea,  qoi  lient  le  th^tre  palen,  *  Joamal  dea  Savana,  1828,  p.  297. 

•spirant  vers  le  dnqoi^e  si^cte,  an  These  faroea,  according  to  M.  Raynoaaid. 

thdUremodeme,renaissantdansiN«8qae  were  the  earliest  dramatic  repreaent^ 

tootea  lea  oontKifea  de  TEorope  vers  la  tioos.  and  gave  riae  to  the  iity8teric& 
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an  obvious  inducement  to  make  use  of  tlie  -vemaculai 
langus^e.     The  most  ancient  specimens  appear  to  be 
those  which  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  found  among  the  com> 
positions  of  the  Tronveurs.    He  has  published  extracts 
from,  three ;  two  of  which  are  in  the  nature  of  legendary 
mysteries ;  while  the  third,  which  is  far  more  remark- 
able, and  may  possibly  be  of  the  following  century,  is  a 
pleasing  pastoral  drama,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  no 
other  instances  in  the  mediasval  period.^    Bouterwek 
mentions  a  fragment  of  a  German  mystery,   near  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.*'    Next  to  this  it  seems 
that  we  should  place  an  English  mystery  called  '  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell.'     •*  This,"  its  editor  obseryes,  **  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  production  iu  a  dra- 
matic form  in  our  language.    The  manuscript  from  which 
it  is  now  printed  is  on  vellum,  and  is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  if  not  older.     It  probably 
formed  one  of  a  series  of  performances  of  the  same  kind, 
founded  npon  Scripture  history."    It  consists  of  a  pro- 
logue, epilogue,  and  intermediate  dialogue  of  nine  per- 
sons, Dominus,  Sathan,  Adam,  Eve,  &o.    Independently 
of  the  alleged  age  of  the  manuscript  itself,  the  language 
will  hardly  be  thought  later  than  1350.**    This,  however, 
seems  to  stand  at  no  small  distance  from  any  extant  work 
of  the  kind.    Warton  having  referred  the  Chester  mys- 
teries to  1327,  when  he  supposes  them  to  have  been 
written  by  Banulph  Higden,  a  learned  monk  of  that  city, 
best  known  as  the  autJior  of  the  Polychronicon,  Boscoe 
positively  contradicts  him,  and  denies  that  any  dramatic 
composition  can  be  found  in  England  anterior  to  the  year 
1600,*    Two  of  these  Chester  mysteries  have  been  since 

b  FablioaZt  U.  119.  drama.    I  do  not  know  that  any  otber  in 

^  ix.  266.     The  *  Tragedy  of  the  Ten  Europe  of  that  early  age  has  yet  been 

Viiglns '  was  acted  at  Eisenadi  in  1322.  given  to  the  press. 

This  is  evidently  nothing  bat  a  mysteiy.  [The  Harrowing  of  Hell  has  shioe  been 

Weber's  Illustrations  of  Northern  Poetry,  published   by  Mr.   Halliwell.     In   the 

p.  19.— [A  drama  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Th^fttre  Fran^ais  du  Moyen  Age,  1839, 

Virgtns,  written  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  M.  Michel  has  published  several  French 

and  Romance,  and  ascribed  by  Le  Bosuf  mysteries  or  miracle  plays  of  the  14th 

to  the  eleventh  century,  has  been  pub-  century,  or  perhaps  earlier. — 1847.] 

Ushed  >y  Baynooard.    See  Journal  des  *  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  i.  299.    Roecoe 

Savans,  Jxme  1839,  p.  366,  for  this  early  thinks  there  is  reason  to  roi^Jecture  that 

mysteiy^ — 1842.]  the  Miracle-play  acted  at  I)unstable  was 

d  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  twenty>five  in  dumb  show ;  and  assumes  the  same 

coplfle  (why  veteris  tarn  parens  aceti  ?)  of  of  the  "  grotesque  exhibitions  "  known  by 

Ihia  veiy  corkms  reooid  of  the  ancient  the  name  of  the  Harrowing  of  HelL    Ip 
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printed ;  but  notwithstanding  ilie  very  respectable  antlio- 
lities  which  assign  them  to  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
oannot  but  consider  the  language  in  which  we  now  read 
them  not  earlier,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  middle  of  the 
next.  It  is  possible  that  they  have  in  some  degree  been 
modernised.  Mr.  Collier  has  given  an  analysis  of  our 
own  extant  mysteries,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them, 
Miracle-plays.'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dramatic 
merit,  even  with  copious  indulgence,  in  any  of  them ; 
and  some,  such  as  the  two  Chester  mysteries,  are  in  the 
lowest  style  of  buffoonery;  yet  iliey  are  not  without 
importance  in  the  absolute  sterility  of  English  literature 
during  the  age  in  which  we  presume  them  to  have  been 
written,  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
106.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  fer- 
p^  tile  of  these  religious  dramas  in  many  parts  of 

French  Europc.  They  were  frequently  represented  in 
**»***^  Grermany,  but  more  in  Latin  than  the  mother- 
tongue.  The  French  Scriptural  theatre,  whatever  may 
have  been  previously  exhibited,  seems  not  to  be  traced 
in  permanent  existence  beyond  the  last  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century.*  It  was  about  1400,  according  to  Beau- 
ohamps,  or  some  years  before,  as  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Bouterwek  imply,  that  the  Confrairie  de  la  Passion 
de  N.  S.  was  established  as  a  regular  body  of  actors  at 
Paris.^  Th^  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from 
the  mystery  of  the  passion,  which  in  fact  represented  the 
whole  life  of  our  Lord  from  his  baptism,  and  was  divided 
into  several  days.  In  pomp  of  show  they  far  excelled 
our  English  mysteries,  in  which  few  persons  appeared, 
and  the  scenery  was  simple.  But  in  the  mystery  of  the 
passion,  eighty-seven  characters  were  introduced  in  the 
first  day ;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  combined  to  people 
the  stage ;  several  scenes  were  written  for  singing,  and 
some  for  choruses.     The  dialogue,  of  which  I  have  only 

this  we  have  just  seen  that  he  was  mie-  St.  Crispinien,  published  about  1836.  Is 

taken,  and  probably  In  the  fonner.  reviewed  by  Raynouard  in  the  Joornal 

f  Hist  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  des  Savans  for  that  year.    He  seems  to 

▼oL  iL     The  Chester  mysteries  were  assign  no  date  to  this  n^stery ;  but  it  is 

printed  for  the  Bozburghe  Club  by  my  dear  that  similar  dramas  were  repr^ 

fHend  Mr.  Markland  ;   and   what  are  sented  long  before  the  end  of  the  four* 

called  the  Townley  mysteries  are  an-  teenth  century.     But  not  perhaps  on  a 

nounoed  for  pnblicaUcm.   (1836.)H!^^  permanent  theatre.— 1842.] 

have  since  appeared.— 1842.]  h  Beauchamps,  Becherohes  sw  le  lb* 

•  fThe  mystery  of  St.  Crispin  and  &tro  Frsncais,  Bouterwek.  t.  tc 
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Been  the  few  extracts  in  Botiterwek,  is  rather  similar  to 
that  of  our  own  mysteries,  though  less  rude,  and  with 
more  efforts  at  a  tragic  tone/ 

107.  The  mysteries,  not  confined  to  Scriptural  themes, 
embraced  those  which  were  hardly  less  sacred  Theatrical 
and  trustworthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  machinery. 
legends  of  saints.  These  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
gratification  which  great  part  of  mankind  seem  to  take 
in  witnessing  the  endurance  of  pain.  Thus,  in  one  of 
these  Parisian  mysteries,  St.  Barbara  is  hung  up  by  the 
heels  on  the  stage ;  and  after  uttering  her  remonstrances 
in  that  unpleasant  situation,  is  torn  with  pincers  and 
scorched  with  lamps  before  the  audience.  The  decora- 
tions of  this  theatre  must  have  appeared  splendid.  A 
large  scaffolding  at  the  back  of  the  stage  displayed 
heaven  above  and  hell  below,  between  which  extended 
the  world,  with  representations  of  the  spot  where  the 
scene  lay.  Nor  was  the  machinist's  art  unknown.  An 
immense  dragon,  with  eyes  of  polished  steel,  sprang  out 
from  hell,  in  a  mystery  exhibited  at  Mets  in  the  year 
1437,  and  spread  his  wings  so  near  to  the  spectators  that 
they  were  all  in  consternation.^  Many  French  mysteries, 
chiefly  without  date  of  the  year,  are  in  print,  and  pro* 
bably  belong,  typographically  speaking,  to  the  present 
century.  One  bears,  according  to  Brunet,  the  date  of 
1484."  These  may,  however,  have  been  written  long 
before  their  publication.  Beauchamps  has  given  a  list 
of  early  mysteries  and  moralities  in  the  French  language, 
b^inning  near  ihe  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

108.  The  religious  drama  was  doubtless  full  as  ancient 
in  Italy  as  in  any  other  country ;  it  was  very  j^^y^ 
congenial  to  a  people  whose  delight  in  sensible  isugioiu 
objects  is  so  intense.    It  did  not  supersede  the  ^"^"^^ 
extemporaneous  performances,  the  mimi  and  histriones, 
who  had    probably  never   intermitted    their  sportive 
licence  since  the  days  of  their  Oscan  fathers,  and  of 
whom  we  find  mention,  sometimes  with  severity,  some- 
times with  toleration,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,''  but  it 
came  into  competition  with  them;    and  thus  may   be 

I  Bonterwek,  p.  100.  trionatftB  an  as  lawftil  if  not  ahnied 

k  Id.,  p.  103-106.  Antonln  of  Floxenoe  does  the  ssma 

B  Bnmetp  Manuel  da  libraire.  Bkoobooi,  1. 23. 
Thovnas  Aqnlaas  menttons  the  Us- 
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iaid  to  bave  oommenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  a 
war  of  regular  comedy  against  the  lawless  savages  of  the 
stage,  which  has  only  been  terminated  in  Italy  within 
very  recent  recollection.  We  find  a  society  del  Gonfa- 
lone  established  at  Bome  in  1264,  the  statutes  of  which 
declare  that  it  is  designed  to  represent  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ.*'  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  condescended  to 
publish  a  drama  of  this  kind  on  the  martyrdom  of  two 
saints ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  similar  produc- 
tions during  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Boscoe.' 

109.  Next  to  ihe  mysteries  came  the  kindred  class, 

styled  moralities.    But  as  these  belong  more 

**"    ^    peculiarly  to  the  next  century,  both  in  England 

and  France,  though  they  began  about  the  present  time, 

we  may  better  reserve  tiiem  for  that  period.     There  is 

still  another  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
"^'^  what  may  be  called  the  faxoe,  not  always  very 
distinguishable  from  comedy,  but  much  shorter,  admit- 
ting more  buffoonery  without  reproach,  and  more  desti- 
tute of  any  serious  or  practical  end.  It  may  be  reckoned 
a  middle  link  between  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of 
the  mimes  and  the  Intimate  drama.  The  French  have 
a  diverting  piece  of  this  kind,  Mattre  Patelin,  ascribed 
to  Pierre  Blanchet,  and  first  printed  in  1490.  It  was 
restored  to  the  stage,  with  much  alteration,  under  the 
name  of  L'Avocat  Patelin,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century;  and  contains  strokes  of  humour  which 
Moliere  would  not  have  disdained.*^  Of  these  productions 
there  were  not  a  few  in  Germany,  called  Fastnachts- 
spiele,  or  Carnival  plays,  written  in  the  licence  which 
that  season  has  generally  permitted.  They  are  scarce, 
and  of  little  value.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Pope  Joan,  a  tragi-comic  logend,  written  about 
1480.' 


"  BicoobonL   Tinboadd,  however,  ▼.  forces  are.    It  seemB  to  have  been  wri t- 

S76,  disputes  the  antiquity  of  any  scenl*  ten  not  long  before  its  pabUeation.    See 

eal  representations  truly  dramatic  in  Fuquier,  Recherchesde  la  France,  Lviii. 

Italy ;  In  which  he  seems  to  be  mistaken,  c.  59 ;  Bi<^.  Univ.,  Blanchet;  and  Bou- 

P  Life  of  Lorenzo,  L  402.  terwek,  v.  116. 

1  The  proverbial  expression  for  qnit-  '  Bouterwek,   Oescfa.   der  Deutschen 

ting  a  digression,  Revenons  k  nos  mou-  Poesie,  ix.  367-367.    Heinsins,  Lehrbuch 

tons,  is  taken  firom  this  fi&rce;  which  is  der  Sprschtwiasenschaft,  iv.  US. 
»t  least  short,  and  as  laughable  as  most 
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110.  Euclid  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Venice 
in  1482 ;  the  diagrams  in  this  edition  are  en-  Mathcma- 
graved  on  copper,  and  remarkably  clear  and  ticai  works, 
neat.*  The  translation  is  that  of  Campanus  from  the 
Arabic.  The  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  which  had  been 
already  tvTice  published  in  Italy,  appeared  the  same  year 
at  XJlm,  with  maps  by  Bonis,  some  of  them  traced  after 
the  plans  drawn  by  Agathodsemon,  some  modem ;  and  it 
was  reprinted,  as  well  as  Euclid,  at  the  same  place  in 
1486.  The  tables  of  Begiomontanus  were  printed  both 
at  Augsburg  and  Venice  in  1490.  We  may  take  this 
occasion  of  introducing  two  names  which  do  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  exact  sciences,  nor  to  the  present 
period. 

111.  Leo  Baptista  Alberti  was  a  man,  who,  if  measured 
by  the  universality  of  his  genius,  may  claim  a  Leo  BapUs- 
place  in  the  temple  of  glory  he  has  not  filled ;  *»  Aibertt 
the  author  of  a  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Philodoxios, 
which  the  younger  Aldus  Manutius  afterwards  published 
as  the  genuine  work  of  a  supposed  ancient  Lepidus ;  a 
moral  writer  in  the  various  forms  of  dialogue,  disserta- 
tion, fable,  and  light  humour ;  a  poet,  extolled  by  some, 
though  not  free  from  the  rudeness  of  his  age ;  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Platonic  school  of  Lorenzo ;  a  mathematician 
and  inventor  of  optical  instruments ;  a  painter,  and  the 
author  of  the  earliest  modem  treatise  on  painting;  a 
sculptor,  and  the  first  who  wrote  about  sculpture;  a 
musician,  whose  compositions  excited  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries ;  an  architect  of  profound  skill,  not 
only  displayed  in  many  works,  of  which  the  church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Bimini  is  the  most  admired,*  but  in  a 
theoretical  treatise,  De  re  aedificatorii,  published  posthu- 
mously in  1486.  It  has  been  called  the  only  work  on 
architecture  which  we  can  place  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Vitruvius,  and  by  some  has  been  preferred  to  it.  Alberti 

*  A  beantiftil  copy  of  this  edition,  pre-  lished  at  Florence  in  1481.    See  Bmnet, 

sented  to  Mooenigo,  doge  of  Venice^  is  Manuel    dn    libraire,    Dibdin's    BibL 

in  the  British  Museum.    The  diagrams,  Spencer,  be 

especially  those  which  represent  solids,  t  [Let  me  add  Uiat  of  St  Andrew  at 

are  better  than  in  most  of  our  modem  Mantua,  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 

editions  of  Euclid.   I  will  take  this  oppor-  best  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  free 

tuni^  of  mentioning  that  the  earliest  from  the  excessive  decoration  by  which 

book  in  which  engraving  are  found  is  they  often  lose  sight  both  of  pure  taatc 

the  edition  of  Dante  by  Landlno,  pub-  and  religious  effect— 184Y.] 
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had  deeply  meditated  tlie  remams  of  Boman  antiquity, 
and  endeavonred  to  derive  from  them  general  theorems 
of  beauty,  variously  applicable  to  each  description  of 
buildings." 

112.  This  great  man  seems  to  have  had  two  impedi- 
ments to  his  permanent  glory :  one,  that  he  came  a  few 
years  too  soon  into  the  world,  before  his  own  language 
was  become  polished,  and  before  the  principles  of  taste 
in  art  had  been  wholly  developed ;  the  other,  that,  splen- 
did as  was  his  own  genius,  there  were  yet  two  men  a 
little  behind,  in  the  presence  of  whom  his  star  has  paled ; 
men  not  superior  to  Alberti  in  universality  of  mental 
powers,  but  in  their  transcendency  and  command  over 
immortal  &me.  Many  readers  will  have  perceived  to 
whom  I  allude — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

113.  None  of  the  writings  of  Leonardo  were  published 
jjsatuLTdt>  ^  more  than  a  century  after  his  death ;  and, 
da  vincL    indeed,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are  still 

in  manuscript.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  him  a  deter- 
minate place  under  this  rather  than  any  other  decen- 
nium ;  but  as  he  was  bom  in  1452,  we  may  presume  his 
mind  to  have  been  in  full  expansion  before  1490.  His 
Treatise  on  Painting  is  known  as  a  very  early  disquisi- 
tion on  the  rules  of  the  art.  But  his  greatest  literary 
distinction  is  derived  from  those  short  fragments  of  his 
unpublished  writings  that  appeared  not  many  years 
since;  and  which,  according  at  least  to  our  common 
estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  liko 
revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
mind,  than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any 
estaUished  basis.  The  discoveries  which  made  Qalileo, 
and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolycus,  and  Castelli, 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
the  very  theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by 
Da  Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not  perhaps 
in  the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the 
awe  of  pr»tematural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much 
dogmatism,  he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of 
Bacon,  that  experiment  and  observation  must  be  the 

■  OomiaDi,  U.  160 ;  TiiuboBchi,  viL  360. 
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gnides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigatioii  of  nature.  If 
any  doubt  could  be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  right  of 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  me  fif- 
teenth century,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his 
originality  in  so  many  discoveries,  which  probably  no 
one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstances,  has  eVer 
made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable, 
that  some  parts  of  physical  science  had  already  attained 
a  height  which  mere  books  do  not  record.  The  extraor- 
dinary works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  middle 
ages,  especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  those 
of  Toscanelli  and  Fioravanti,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
lend  some  countenance  to  this  opinion.  Leonardo  him- 
self speaks  of  the  earth's  annual  motion,  in  a  treatise  that 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  1510,  as  the  opinion 
of  many  philosophers  in  his  age.^ 

^   The  maniianripta  of  Leonardo  da  oe  que  Castelli  a  dit  un  si^e  aprte  lot 

Vinci,  now  at  Paris,  are  the  Jnstificaticm  but  le  monvement  des  eaoz;  le  piemier 

of  what  has  been  said  in  the  text.    A  me  paralt  mtoe  dans  cette  portie  snp^ 

short  aooonnt  of  them  was  given  by  rieor  de  beauooap  k  I'aatre,  que  I'ltalie 

Ventnri,  who  designed  to  have  pabltehed  cependant  a  regaidft  comme  le  fondatenr 

a  part;  but,  having  relinquished  that  de  rhydrauliqne. 

intention,  the  fragments  he  has  made  II  font  done  placer  L^nard  k  la  tfite 

known  are  the  more  important.  As  they  de  cenz  qui  se  sent  oocap^  des  sdences 

are  very  remarkable,  and  not,  I  believe,  physioo-math^naUqnes,  et  de  la  vraie 

very  generally  known,  I  shall  extract  a  m^thode  d'dtodier  panni  les  modemes. 

few  passages  from  his  Essai  ear  les  P.  6. 

OavragesphyBlco>math6natiqnesdeL6>-  The  first  extract  Ventnri  gives  is  en* 

nard  de  Vhid.    Paris,  1797.  titled.  On  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 

En  m^canique,  Vind  oonnaissait,  en*  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 

tr'antres  choses :  1.  La  th^rie  des  forces  He  here  assmnes  the  latter,  and  ocm* 

appUqu^es  obliqnement  an  bras  du  le-  oeives  that  a  body  falling  to  the  earth 

Tier;   2.  La  r^stance  respective  des  from  the  top  of  a  tower  would  have  a 

poatres;  3.  Les  loix  da  fhittement  don-  compound  motion,  in  consequence  of  the 

nto  ensuite  par  Amontons ;  4.  L'influ-  terrestrial  rotation.   Ventnri  thinks  that 

enoe  du  centre  de  gravity  sur  les  corps  the  writings  of  Nicolas  de  Cnsa  had  set 

en  repos  on  «n  mouvement;  S.  L'appU-  men  on  speculating  concerning  this  be* 

cation  du  prindpe  des  vltesses  virtuelles  fore  the  time  of  Copernicus. 

k  plusieurs  cas  que  la  sublime  analjrse  a  Vind  had  very  extraordinary  li^ta  as 

port^  de  noe  Jours  k  sa  plus  grande  gdn^  to  mechanical  motions.    He  says  plainly 

ialit&     Dans   I'optique   il  d^crivit  la  that  the   time  of  descent  on  inclined 

duunbre  obscure  avant  Porta,  il  expliqua  planes  of  equal  height  is  as  their  length ; 

avant  Maurolycns  la  figure  do  I'imi^  that  a  body  descends  idong  the  arc  of  a 

du  soleil  dans  un  trou  de  forme  angu-  drcle  sooner  than  down  the  diord,  and 

leuse ;  il  nous  apprend  la  perspective  that  a  body  descendii^  an  inclined  plane 

atfrienne,  la  nature  des  ombres  color^  will  re-aacend  with  the  same  velodty  as 

les  mouvemens  de  Tiris,  les  effets  de  la  if  it  had  fallen  down  the  hdght   He  fiie* 

dm6e  de  I'impression  visible,  et  plusieurs  quently  repeats  that  every  body  weif^ 

autres  phdnomines  de  TcbU  qu'on  ne  in  the  direction  of  its  movement,  awl 

renomtre  point  dans  Vitellion.    Enfin  weighs  the  more  in  the  ratio  of  its  vekH 

aon  teulement  Vind  avait  remarqu^  tout  dty ;  by  wdght  evidently  meaning  what 
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state  of  Leuning  in  Italy  —  Latin  and  Italian  Fbets  —  I^parning  in  Fnmce  §ad 
gngiaiMi  -^  Eraamns  —  Fk>palar  Utentore  and  Poetry  —  Other  Kinds  of  Lite* 
xatore  —  General  Literary  Gharacter  of  Fifteenth  Oentmy  —  Book-trade,  ita 
Privilcgea  and  Beatrainta. 

114.  The  year  1494  is  distingaished  by  an  edition  of 
MtussBxis,  generally  thouglit  the  first  work  from  the  press 

we  call  foroe.    He  applies  this  to  the  n'y  pent  vivreniflammeniancim  animal 

oentrifti^d  force  of  bodies  in  rotation:  terrestre  on  a^en.    Ancon  animal  ne 

Pendant  toat  ce  tempa  elle  ptee  sor  la  peat  vivre  dans  nn  endroit  on  la  flamme 

dtrectioa  de  bob  mouTement.  ne  vlt  pas. 

Lorsqa'on  employe  one  machine  qnel-  Yind's  obeervatians  on  the  oondnct  of 

eonqne  ponr  mouvoir  on  corps  grave,  the  nnderstanding  are  also  very  mndi 

tontea  les  parties  de  la  madiine  qui  ont  beyond  his  time.    I  extract  a  few  of 

an  mouvement  ^sal  k  celol  da  corps  them. 

grave  (mt  one  charge  ^gale  an  poids  <m-  H  est  tocOoars  ban  poor  Tentendement 

tier  da  mtaie  corps.    Si  la  partie  qoi  est  d'acqn^rir    des    oonnaissances     qoelles 

le  motear  a,  dans  le  mfime  temps,  plos  qn'elles  soient ;  on  poarra  ensoite  choistr 

de  moavement  que  le  corps  mobile,  elle  les  bonnes  et  Warier  les  inntiles. 

aora  plos  de  paisaance  qae  le  mobile;  et  L'interpr&te  des  artifices  de  la  nature, 

oela  d'autant  plos  qo'elle  se  monvra  plus  c'est  I'ezp^rienoe.    Elle  ne  se  trompe  Ja- 

Tlte  qae  les  corps  mfime.  Si  la  partie  qui  mais ;  c'est  notre  Jngement  qoi  qnelqae- 

sst  le  motear  a  moins  de  Tttesse  qae  le  fois  se  trompe  Ini-mfime,  paroeqn'il  s'a^ 

mobile,  elle  aura  d'aatant  moins  de  pais-  tend  k  des  effets  anzqnels  Texp^enoe 

•anoe  qae  oe  moUle.    If  in  this  passage  se  refuse.    H  fiut  consulter  I'ezperienoe, 

there  is  not  the  perfect  luminousness  of  en  verier  les  droonstances  Joaqa'ii  oe  que 

ezprenion  we  ihoold  find  in  the  best  nous  en  ayons  tir^  des  rd^  g^^rates; 

modem  books,  it  seems  to  contain  the  car  c'est  eUe  qui  foumit  les  vraies  r^es. 

philosophical  theory  of  motion  as  unequi-  Mais  k  qnoi  bon  ces  r^es,  me  direi- 

Tocally  as  sny  of  fhem.  ^o™ '    ^^  r^ponds  qa'eUes  nous  diligent 

Yind  had  a  better  notion  of  geology  dans  les  recherdies  de  la  nature  et  les 

than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  saw  op^tions  de  I'art  EUes  empdchent  que 

that  the  sea  had  covered  the  moontains  nous  ne  nous  abusirais  nous-mSmes  on  les 

which  contained  shells:  Ces  ooquiUages  autres, en  nous  promettant des r^JBultots 

ont  v^ca  dans  le  mfime  endroit  lOTsque  quo  nous  ne  saurions  obtenir. 

I'eau  de  la  mer  le  recouvralt.   Les  bancs,  H  n'y  a  point  de  certitnde  dans  les 

psr  la  suite  des  temps,  ont  kte  reconverts  "dences  o&  on  ne  pent  pas  appliquer 

par  d'antres  couches  de  limon  de  dif-  qnelque  partie  des  mattiAnatlques,  on 

f^rentes  hauteurs ;  aind,  les  coquiUes  ont  4^1  n'on  dependent  pas  de  quelqoe  ma- 

4t6  enclave  sous  le  bourbier  amonoeld  ni^. 

an  deasus.  )usqa'&  sortir  de  I'eau.    He  D«nfl  Wtude  des  sdences  qui  tlennent 

seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  eleva-  aiuc  math^matiqaes,  ceuz  qui  ne  ooosol- 

tion  of  the  continents,  though  he  gives  tent  pas  la  nature,  mais  les  anteurs,  ne 

an  unintelligible  reason  for  it.  soLt  pas  les  enfans  de  la  nature ;  Je  dirals 

He  explained  the  obscure  light  of  the  qa'ils  n'en  sent  que  les  petits  fils:  elle 

nnillominated  part  of  the  moon  by  the  senle,  en  effet,  est  le  mattre  des  vrais 

refiecdon  of  the  earth,  as  Mnstlin  did  g^es.     Mais  voyes  la  sotUsef  on  m 

long  after.    He  understood  the  camera  moque  d'un  homme  qui  aimeia  mieox 

obscura,  and  describes  its   effect     He  apprmdre  de  la  nature  elle-mfime,  qae 

peicdved  that  respirable  air  must  sup*  des  anteurB,  qui  n'en  sout  qne  les  deres. 

port  flame:  Lorsqae  Fair  n'est  pas  dans  Is  not  this  the  predae  tone  of  Loid 

VI  €tat  propre  k  recevoir  la  flamme,  il  Bacon?                                          Yind 
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establislied  at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius,  who  had  settled 
there  in  1489.'  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  .  . 
years,  -with  some  interruption,  he  gave  to  the  Oretf:^ 
world  several  of  the  principal  Greek  authors ;  «*^'^*»- 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
printer  in  that  language,  he  so  far  excelled  all  others  in 
the  number  of  his  editions,  that  he  may  be  justly  said  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
mention  that  Zarot  had  printed  Hesiod  and  Theocritus 
in  one  volume,  and  also  Isocrates,  at  Milan,  in  1493 ; 
that  the  Anthologia  appeared  at  Florence  in  1494; 
Lucian  and  ApoUonius  Ehodius  in  1496 ;  the  Lexicon 
of  Suidas  at  MOan  in  1499.  About  fifteen  editions  of 
Greek  works,  without  reckoning  Craston's  Lexicon  and 
several  grammars,  had  been  published  before  the  close 
of  the  century .^^  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Aldine 
editions  are  the  Aristotle,  in  five  volumes,  the  first  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1495,  the  last  of  1498,  and  nine  plays  of 
Aiistophanes  in  the  latter  year.     In  this  Aristophanes, 

Vinci  cays  in  another  place :  Mon  des-  Supper,  at  Milan,  is  the  earliest  of  the 

seln  est  de  citer  d'abord  Texp^rience,  et  great  pictures  in  Italy,  and  that  some 

de  d^ontrer  ensuite  pourqnoi  les  corps  productions  of  his  easel  vie  with  those  of 

sont  oontraints  d'agir  de  telle  maniire.  Rt^hael.    His  only  published  work,  the 

Cest  la  mdthode  qu'on  doit  observer  dans  Treatise  on  Painting,  does  him  injustice ; 

les  recherches  des   phtoomines  de   la  it  is  an  ill-arranged  compilation  from 

nature.    11  est  \Aea  vrai  que  la  nature  several  of  his  manuscripts.     That  the 

commence  par  le  raisonnement,  et  flnit  extraordinary  works,  of  which  this  note 

par  I'exp^rienoe ;  mais  n'importe,  il  nous  contains  an  account,  have  not  been  pub- 

&at  prendre  la  route  oppoe^ :  comme  lished  entire  and  in  their  original  lau- 

J'ai  dlt,  nous  devons  oommencer  par  Tex-  guage,  is  much  to  be  regretted  by  all 

p^ence,  et  tAcher  par  son  moyen  d'en  who  know  how  to  venerate  so  great  a 

dtottvrir  la  raison.  genius  as  Leonardo  da  Vind. 

He  ascribes  the  eIevati<Hi  of  the  eqna-       *  The  Krotemata  of  Constantine  Las- 

torlal  waters  above  the  polar  to  the  heat  carls,  printed  by  Aldus,  bean  date  Feb. 

of  the  sun :  Elles  entrent  en  mouvement  1494,  which  seems  to  mean  1495.    But 

de  tons  les  oOtds  de  cette  Eminence  the  Musasus  has  no  date,  nor  the  6aleo« 

aqueuse  pour  r^tabUr  leur  sphAidt^  myomachia,  a  Greek  poem  by  one  Theo- 

parfaite.    This  is  not  the  true  cause  of  dorus  Prodromus.     Renouard,  Hist  de 

the  elevation,  but  by  what  means  could  I'lmprimerie  des  Aides. 
be  know  the  fact?  '  The  Grammai  of  Urbano  Va)eriano 

Vind  imderstood  fortification  well,  and  was  first  printed  in  1497.  It  is  in  Greek 
wrote  upon  it.  Since  in  our  time,  he  and  Latin, and  of  extreme  rarity.  Roacoe 
says,  artillery  has  four  times  the  power  (Leo  X.,  ch.  xi.)  says,  "  it  was  received 
it  usied  to  have,  it  is  necessary  that  the  with  such  avidity,  that  Erasmus,  on 
fortification  of  towns  should  be  strength-  inquiring  for  it  in  the  year  1499,  found 
ened  in  the  same  proportion.  He  was  that  not  a  copy  of  this  impression  re- 
employed on  several  great  works  of  en-  mained  unsold."  I  have  given,  a  little 
gineering.  So  wonderful  was  the  variety  below,  a  difTerent  constnicUou  to  these 
of  power  in  this  miracle  of  nature.  For  words  of  Erasmus. 
we  have  not  mentioned  that  bis  La**-* 

VOL.  !•  Q 
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and  perhaps  in  other  editions  of  this  time,  Aldus  had 
fortunately  ihe  assistance  of  Marcus  Mnsurus,  one  of  the 
last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  eminent,  of  the  Greeks 
who  transported  their  language  to  Italy.  Musurus  was 
now  a  public  teacher  at  Padua.  John  Lascaris,  son,  per- 
haps, of  Constantine,  edited  the  Anthologia  at  Florence. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  xcaly  had  as  yet  produced 
any  scholar,  unless  it  were  Varino,  more  often  called 
Phavorinus,  singly  equal  to  the  task  of  superintending  a 
Greek  edition.  His  Thesaurus  Comucopiae,  a  collection 
of  thirty.four  grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  printed  1496, 
may  be  an  exception.  The  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
Venice,  1499,  being  a  lexicon  with  only  Greek  explana- 
tions, IB  supposed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  Musurus.  Aldus 
had  printed  Craston's  Lexicon  in  1497,  with  the  addition 
of  an  index ;  this  has  often  been  mist^en  for  an  original 
work." 

115.  The  state  of  Italy  was  not  so  favourable  as  it  had 
Decline  of  ^®^  ^  *^®  advancement  of  philosophy.  After 
learning  in  the  cxpulsiou  of  the  Mcdici  from  Florence,  in 
Italy.  1494,  the  Platonic  academy  was  broken  up; 
and  that  philosophy  never  foimd  again  a  friendly  soil  in 
Italy,  though  Ficinus  had  endeavoured  to  keep  it  up 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  Plotinus.  Aristotle  and  his 
followers  began  now  to  regain  the  ascendant.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  even  polite  letters  were  not  so 
flourishing  as  they  had  been;  no  one  at  least  yet  ap- 
peared to  fill  the  place  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  who 
died  in  1493,  or  Politian,  who  followed  him  the  next 
year. 

116.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  a  noble  Venetian,  whom 
Hermolaus  Europc  agreed  to  place  next  to  Politian  in 
Barijarua.  critical  learning,  and  to  draw  a  line  between 
them  and  any  third  name.  "  No  time,  no  accident,  no 
destiny,"  says  an  enthusiastic  scholar  of  the  next  age, 
"  will  ever  eflace  their  remembrance  from  the  hearts  of 
the  learned.*'  *    Erasmus  calls  him  a  truly  great  and 

*  Renooard;  Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  zL  pneditos !  Hi  Latinam  lingnam  jampri- 

*  Halrait  nostra  haec  letas.  boDarnm  dem  squaUntem  et  mnlta  barbariei  robl- 
lit«raram  prooeres  duos,  Hermolanm  gine  eaesam,  ad  pristinum  revocare  nlto- 
Barbanim  atqne  Angelum  Politianum :  rem  couati  sunt,  atqne  illis  saua  prafecfo 
Denm  immortalem !  quam  acrl  Judicio,  conatns  non  iofelidter  oessft^suntinie  ill! 
quanta  facnndia,  quanta  linguanun  de  Latina  lingua  tarn  bene  meriti,  quan 
qnanto  diaciplinarmn  omnium  scientia  <iul  ante  eus  optlmi  merit!  fti«re.  Itaqw 
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divine  man.  He  filled  many  honourable  offices  for  the 
republic  ;  but  lamented  that  they  drew  him  away  from 
that  learning  for  which  be  says  he  was  bom,  and  to 
which  alone  he  was  devoted.*  Yet  Hermolaus  is  but. 
faintly  kept  in  mind  at  the  present  day.  In  his  Xatin 
style,  with  the  same  fietult  as  Folitian,  an  affectation  of 
obsolete  words,  he  is  less  flexible  and  elegant.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  ancient 
writers.  He  boasts  that  he  had  corrected  above  five 
thousand  passages  in  Pliny's  natural  history,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  in  the  very  brief  geography  of  Pom-, 
ponius  Mela.  Hardouin,  however,  charges  him  with 
extreme  rashness  in  altering  passages  he  did  not  imder- 
stand.  The  pope  had  nominated  Hermolaus  to  the 
greatest  post  in  the  Venetian  church,  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia ;  but  his  mortification  at  finding  that  the  senate 
refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.*" 

117.  A  Latin  poet  once  of  great  celebrity,  Baptista 
Mantuan,  seems  to  ML  within  this  period  as 
fitly  as  any  other,  though  several  of  his  poems  "*  ^^*°* 
had  been  separately  printed  before,  and  their  collective 
publication  was  not  till  1613.  Editions  recur  very 
firequently  in  the  bibliography  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
He  was,  and  long  continued  to  be,  the  poet  of  school- 
rooms. Erasmus  says  that  he  would  be  placed  by  pos- 
terity not  much  below  Virgil;**  and  the  marquis  of 
Hantua,  anticipating  this  suffrage,  erected  their  statues 
side  by  side.  Such  is  the  security  of  contemporary 
compliments  1  Mantuan  has  long  been  utterly  neglected, 
and  does  not  find  a  place  in  most  selections  of  Latin, 
poetry.  His  Eclogues  and  SilvsB  are  said  to  be  the  least 
bad  of  his  numerous  works.  He  was  among  the  many 
assailants  of  the  church,  or  at  least  the  court  of  Home ; 
and  this  animosity  inspired  him  with  some  bitter,  or 

immortalem  siM  e^oriam  immortale  de-  Heeren,  p.  274. 

cos  paraverunt,  manebitqae  semper  In  d  Et  nisi  me  fiallit  angarium,  erit,  erit 

omninm   eniditomm  pectoribos  conse-  aliqnando  Baptista  suo  concive  glorid 

orata  Hennolai   et  Folitiani  memoria,  oelebritateqne  non  ita  multo  inferior, 

anllo  aevo,  nollo  casa,  nuUo  fato  abo-  simnl  invidiam  anni  detrazerint.    Ap- 

lenda.  Brlzeus  Erasmo  in  Erasm.,  Epist  pend.  ad  Erasta.,  Epist.  cccxcv.  (edit. 

ondL  Lugd.)    It  is  not  conceivable  that  Eras- 

b  M^taent  II 200,  nms  meant  this  literally;  but  the  drift 

*   B«|rle ;  Niceron,  voL  xiv. ;  Tint-  of  the  letter  is  to  enconrage  the  readiofr 

fmcbu  ^L   152;    Comiani,   iiL   197;  of  Christian  poeta 

Q2 
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rather  yig^orous,  invectives.  But  he  became  afterwards 
a  Carmelite  friar.*  Marullus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  has 
obtained  a  certain  reputation  for  his  Latin  poems,  which 
are  of  no  great  value. 

118.  A  £00*  superior  name  is  that  of  Fontanus,  to 

whom,  if  we  attend  to  some  critics,  we  must 
^  award  the  pakn  above  all  Latin  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  If  I  might  venture  to  set  m j  own 
taste  againrt  theiw,  1  Aould  not  agree  to  his  superiority 
over  Politian.  His  hexameters  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  harmony,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  correct  than  those 
of  his  rival,  but  appear  to  mo  less  pleasing  and  poetical. 
His  lyric  poems  are  like  too  much  modem  Latin,  in  a 
tone  of  languid  voluptuousness,  and  ring  changes  on  the 
various  beauties  of  his  mistress,  and  the  sweetness  of 
her  kisses.  The  few  elegies  of  Fontanus,  among  which 
that  addressed  to  his  wife,  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  is 
the  best  known,  &11  veiy  short  of  the  admirable  lines  of 
Folitian  on  the  death  of  Ovid.  Fontanus  wrote  some 
moral  and  political  essays  in  prose,  which  are  said  to  be 
full  of  just  observations  and  sharp  satire  on  the  court  of 
Bome,  and  written  in  a  style  which  his  contemporaries 
regarded  with  admiratien.  They  were  published  in 
1490.  Erasmus,  though  a  parsimonious  distributor  of 
praise  to  the  Italians,  has  acknowledged  their  merit  in 
the  Ciceronianus.' 

119.  Fontanus  presided  at  this  time  over  the  Neapo- 
Neapoutan  ^^^BLD.  academy,  a  dignity  which  he  had  attained 
acaoemy,  upou  the  death  of  Beccatelli,  in  1471.  This 
was,  after  the  decline  of  the  Boman  and  the  Florentine 
academies,  by  far  the  most  eminent  re-imion  of  literary 

*  Gorniani,  iii.  148 ;  Niceron,  toL  xxvli  omneros,  candorem,  veniutatem,  pro- 
Such  of  Mantoan's  eclogues  as  are  fecto  est  omnia  conaecutus.  Qnlnium 
printed  in  Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  autem  illud  quod  eat  horum  onmiom 
Italorum,  Florent.  1719,  are  but  indlf-  veluU  vita  qnsdam,  modum  intelUgo, 
ferent  I  doubt,  however,  whether  that  penitus  ignoravit  Alunt  Virgilium  cum 
voluminous  collection  has  been  made  mnltos  versus  matatino  calore  eSudisset, 
with  much  taste;  and  bis  satire  on  the  pomeridianis  hoiis  novo  Judicio  soliUmi 
see  of  Rome  would  certainly  be  excluded,  ad  pancomm  numerum  revocare.  Contra 
whatever  might  be  its  merit  Gorniani  quidem  Pontano  evenisse  arbitxx)r.  Quk 
has  given  an  extract,  better  than  what  I  prima  quaque  inventione  azrisiseent,  lit 
have  seen  of  Mantnan.  plura  postea,  dum  recognosceret,  addita, 

f  Roscoe,  Leo  X.,  ch.  ii.  and  xx, ;  Nice-  atque  ipds  potius  carminibus,  qiuun  ilM 

ron,   vol,  viii.;   Gorniani;    TiraboechL  pqwrcisae.    Scaligerde  repoetica(a 

Fontanus   cum   ilia   quatuor  complecti  Blount), 
•umma  cnra  conatus  sit,  nervum  dicu. 
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men  in  Italy;  and,  thongli  it  was  long  conspicuous, 
seems  to  have  readied  its  highest  point  in  the  last  years 
of  this  century,  under  the  patronage  of  the  mild  Fre- 
deric of  Aragon,  and  during  that  transient  calm  which 
Naples  was  permitted  to  enjoy  between  the  invasions  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  That  city  and  kingdom 
afforded  many  lovers  of  learning  and  poetry,  some  of 
them  in  the  class  of  its  nobles ;  each  district  being,  sa  it 
were,  represented  in  this  academy  by  one  or  more  of 
its  distinguished  residents.  But  other  members  were 
associated  from  different  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  whole 
constellation  of  names  is  still  brilliant,  though  some  have 
grown  dim  by  time.  The  house  of  Este,  at  Ferrara, 
wei*e  still  the  liberal  patrons  of  genius;  none  more 
eminently  than  their  reigning  marquis,  Hercules  I. 
And  not  less  praise  is  due  to  the  fisimilies  who  held  the 
principalities  of  Urbino  and  Mantua.* 

120.  A  poem  now  appeared  in  Italy,  well  deserving 
of  attention  for  its  own  sake,  but  still  more  so 
on  account  of  the  excitement  and  direction  it  *"^^ 
gave  to  one  of  the  most  famous  poets  that  ever  lived. 
Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  count  of  Scandiano,  a  man 
esteemed  and  trusted  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  amused 
his  leisure  in  the  publication  of  a  romantic  poem,  for 
which  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins, 
related  by  one  who  assumed  the  name  of  Turpin,  and 
alrecidy  woven  into  long  metrical  narrations,  current 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy,  supplied  materials,  which  are  almost 
lost  in  the  original  inventions  of  the  author.  The  first 
edition  of  this  poem  is  without  date,  but  probably  in 
1495.  The  author,  who  died  the  year  before,  left  it  un- 
finished at  the  ninth  canto  of  the  third  book.  Agostiu^ 
in  1516,  published  a  continuation,  indifferently  executed, 
in  three  more  books ;  but  the  real  complement  of  the 
Innamorato  is  the  Furioso.*  The  Orlando  Innamorato 
of  Boiardo  has  hitherto  not  received  that  share  of  renown 
which  seems  to  be  its  due :  overpowered  by  the  splendour 
of  Ariosto's  poem,  and  almost  set  aside  in  its  original 
form  by  the  improved  edition  or  remaking  (nfaccimento), 

V  Rosooe'g  Leo  X.,  eta.  It    This  con-    centnry. 
tafiM  an  excellent  aooouut  of  the  gtate  of       ^  Fontanini,  dell'  eloqnensa  Italian*i 
Uteratare  in  Italy  about  the  close  of  the    edit,  di  Zeno.  p.  270. 
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which  Bemi  afterwards  gave,  it  has  rarely  been  sought 
or  quoted,  even  in  Itfily." 

121.  The  style  is  uncouth  and  hard;  but  with  great 
^  ^  defects  of  style,  which  should  be  the  source  of 
of  bis  perpetual  delight,  no  loug  poem  will  be  read ; 
P***°**  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Ginguen^  with 
boiue  justice,  that  Boiardo's  name  is  better  remembered, 
though  his  original  poem  may  have  been  more  completely 
neglected,  through  tiie  process  to  which  Bemi  has  sub- 
jected it.  In  point  of  novel  invention  and  just  keeping 
of  character,  especially  the  latter,  he  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  his  illustrious  follower  Ariosto ;  and  whatever 
of  this  we  find  in  the  Orlando  Ixinamorato  is  due  to 
Boiardo  alone;  for  Bemi  has  preserved  the  sense  of 
.almost  every  stanza.  The  imposing  appearance  of 
Angelica  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  first  canto« 
opens  the  poem  with  a  splendour  rarely  equalled,  with 
a  luxuriant  fertility  of  invention,  and  with  admirable 
art;  judiciously  presenting  the  subject  in  so  much 
singleness,  that  amidst  aU  the  intricacies  and  episodes 
of  the  story,  the  reader  never  forgets  the  incomparable 
princess  of  Albracca.  The  latter  city,  placed  in  that 
remote  Cathay  which  Marco  Polo  had  ]aid  open  to  the 
i-ange  of  fancy,  and  its  siege  by  Agrican's  innumerable 
cavalry,  are  creations  of  Boiardo's  most  inventive  mind. 
Nothing  in  Ariosto  is  conceived  so  nobly,  or  so  much  in 
the  true  genius  of  romance.  Castelvetro  asserts  that  the 
names  Gradasso,  Mandricardo,  Sobrino,  and  others  which 
Boiardo  has  given  to  his  imaginary  characters,  belonged 
to  his  own. peasants  of  Scandiano;  and  some  have  im- 
proved upon  this  by  assuring  us,  that  those  who  take 
the  pains  to  ascertain  the  iact,  may  still  find  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  sonorous  heroes  at  the  plough,  which, 
if  the  story  were  true,  ought  to  be  the  case.**    But  we 

°  See  my  friend  Mr.  Panlzzi'g  excellent  renoe  on  the  respectlye  merits  of  ArioBto 

introdiiction  to  his  edition  of  the  Orlando  and  Tasso,  having  asserted  this,  they  do 

Innamorato.    This  poem  had  never  been  not  deny  the  fact,  hat  say  it  stands  cm 

reprinted  since  1644 ;  so  much  was  Ros-  the  aathority  of  Castelvetro.    Opere  di 

coe  dereived  in  fancying  that  "  the  sim-  Tasso.  4to.,  iL94.   The  critics  held  rather 

pUcitjf  of  the  original  has  caused  it  to  be  a  pedantic  doctrine,  that,  thongfa  the 

<prefened  to  the  same  work,  as  altered  names  of  private  ineai  may  be  feigned, 

or  reformed  by  Francesco  Bemi."    Life  the  poet  has  no  rlf^t  to  introduce  Ungs 

of  I«o  X.,  ch.  ii.  nnknown  to  history,  as  this  destroys  the 

,   d-Camillo  Pellegrino,  in  his  famous  probabilitT  required  for  his  fiction, 
ootttroveny  with  the  Aoadeioy  of  Flo. 
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may  give  him  credit  for  talent  enough  to  invent  those 
appellations ;  he  hardly  foimd  an  Albracca  on  his  do- 
mains ;  and  those  who  grudge  him  the  rest,  acknowledge 
that,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  while  hunting,  the 
name  of  Eodomont  occurred  to  his  mind.  We  know 
how  finely  Milton,  whoso  ear  pursued,  almost  to  excess, 
the  pleasure  of  harmonious  names,  and  who  loved  to 
expatiate  in  these  imaginary  regions,  has  alluded  to 
Boiardo's  poem  in  the  Paradise  Kegained.  The  lines 
are  perhaps  the  most  musical  he  has  ever  produoe(l  ■ — 

Snch  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp. 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 

Besi^^ed  Albraoca,  as  romances  tell, 

The  city  of  Gallaphron,  from  thence  to  win 

The  fairest  of  her  sex  Angelica, 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 

Both  paynlm  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne." 

122.  The  Mambriano  of  Francesco  Bello,  sumamed  H 
Cieco,  another  poem  of  the  same  romantic  Francesco 
class,  was  published  posthumously  in  1497.  b®"®- 
Apostolo  Zeno,  as  quoted  by  Eoscoe,  attributes  the 
neglect  of  the  Mambriano  to  its  wanting  an  Ariosto  to 
continue  its  subject,  or  a  Bemi  to  reform-  its  style.'  But 
this  seems  a  capricious  opinion.  Bello  composed  it  at 
intervals  to  amuse  the  courtiers  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  poem,  therefore,  wants  unity.  «*  It  is  a 
re-union,"  says  Mr.  Panizzi,  "  of  detached  tales,  without 
any  relation  to  each  other,  except  in  so  far  as  most  of 
the  same  actors  are  before  us."  *  We  may  perceive  by 
this,  how  little  a  series  of  rhapsodies,  not  directed  by  a 
controlling  unity  of  purpose,  even  though  the  work  of 
a  single  man,  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  connected  poem. 
But  that  a  long  poem,  such  as  the  greatest  and  most 
ancient  of  all,  of  singular  coherence  and  subordination  of 
parts  to  an  end,  should  be  framed  from  the  random  and 
insulated  songs  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  is  almost 
as  ipcredible  as  that  ^e  annals  of  Ennius,  to  use  Cicero's 
argument  against  the  fortuitous  origin,  of  the  world, 
should  be  formed  by  shaking  together  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

*  Book  iii.  p.  9M.    He  does  not  highly  praise  the 

t  Leo  X.,  cb.  ii.  poom,  of  which  he  gives  an  analysis?  wiib 

>  Fauizzi's  Introduction  to  Doiardo,    extracts.    See  tuo  Gingu^n^,  vol.  iv 
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123.  Near  the  olose  of  the  fifleenth  oentoiy  we  find  a 
rtaiian  great  increase  of  Italian  poetry,  to  which  the 
poetry  ne&r  patronage  and  example  of  Lorenzo  had  given 

the  end  ^  ^  .       -rj^  *  i^  At  "x-u  • 

of  the  encouragement.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  withm 
century.  such  narrow  limits  as  a  decennial  period  the 
names  of  writers  whose  productions  were  frequently  not 
published,  at  least  collectively,  during  their  lives. 
Serafino  d'Aquila,  bom  in  1466,  seems  to  fall,  as  a  poet, 
within  this  decad ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ti- 
baldeo  and  Benivieni.  Of  these  the  first  is  perhaps  the 
best  known ;  his  verses  are  not  destitute  of  spirit,  but 
extravagance  and  bad  taste  deform  the  greater  part.** 
Tibaldeo  unites  false  thoughts  with  rudeness  and  poverty 
of  diction.  Benivieni,  superior  to  either  of  these,  is 
reckoned  by  Corniani  a  link  between  the  harshness  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  polish  of  the  ensuing  century.  The 
style  of  this  age  was  far  from  the  grace  and  sweetness  of 
Petrarch ;  forced  in  sentiment,  low  in  choice  of  words, 
deficient  in  harmony,  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
voice  of  all  Italian  critics.* 

124.  A  greater  activity  than  before  was  now  percep- 

tible in  the  literary  spirit  of  France  4»d  <3er- 
SrSSSf  many.  It  was  alao  re^larly  progressive.  The 
ihrance  and   press  of  Paris  ffave  twenty->six  editions  of  an- 

Gemuuiy,       *■,         _.,  J^  ,  /»i.i  *        i 

cient  Latm  authors,  nme  of  which  were  m  the 
year  1500.  Twelve  were  published  at  Lyons.  Deventer 
and  Leipsic,  especially  the  latter,  which  now  took  a 
lead  in  the  German  press,  bore  a  part  in  this  honour- 
able labour;  a  proof  of  the  rapid  and  extensive  in- 
fluence of  Conrad  Celtes  on  that  part  of  Germany,  It  is 
to  bo  understood  that  a  very  large  proportion,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  Latin  editions  printed  in  Germany 
were  for  the  use  of  schools.''  We  should  be  warranted 
in  drawing  an  inference  as  to  the  progress  in  literary 
instruction  in  these  countries  from  the  increase  in  the 


b  Bouterwek,  Qeech.  der  Ital.  Poesie,  the  eclogues  of  Galpumlos  once,  qr  per* 

1.  321 ;  Corniani.  haps  twice.    At  Leipsic  the  list  is  much 

t  Corniani ;  Muratorl,  deflla  perfetta  longer,  but  tn  great  measore  of  Uie  same 

Poesia;  Crescimbeni,  Storia  della  volgar  kind;  single  treatises  of  Seneca  or  Cicero, 

Poesia.  or  detached  parts  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 

k  A  proof  of  this  may  be  fonnd  in  the  sometimes  yery  short,  as  the  Culex  or 

books  printed  at  Deventer  trota  1491  to  the  Ibis,  form,  with  not  many  ezcpptions, 

1500.  They  consisted  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  the  Cisalpine  classical  Ubliogmphy  «f 

three  times,  Virgil's  Georgics  twice,  and  the  ftfteenth  centuiy. 
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unmber  of  publications,  small  as  that  mimber  still  is, 
and  trifling  as  some  of  them  may  appear.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  working  of  the  schools  at 
Mnnster  and  other  places,  which  bad  now  sent  out  a 
race  of  papils  well  fitted  to  impart  knowledge  in  their 
torn  to  others ;  and  by  the  patronage  of  some  powerful 
men,  among  whom  the  first  place,  on  all  accounts,  is 
due  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Nothing  was  so  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  Germany 
as  the  public  peace  of  1495,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  not  unaccompanied 
by  generous  virtues,  but  certainly  as  incompatible  with 
the  steady  cultivation  of  literature  as  with  riches  and 
repose.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  the  Greek 
language  had  obtained  much  more  attention;  no  book 
connected  with  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  printed ;  and 
I  do  not  find  mention  that  it  was  taught,  even  superfi- 
cially, in  any  university  or  school,  at  this  time,  though 
it  might  be  conjectured  without  improbability.  Eeuchlin 
had  now  devoted  his  whole  thoughts  to  cabbalistic  philo- 
sophy and  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  Eichhom,  though 
not  unwilling  to  make  the  most  of  early  German  learn- 
ing, owns  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  no  other  per* 
son  had  become  remarkable  for  a  skill  in  Greek." 

126.  Two  men,   however,  were  devoting  incessant 
labour  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  at  ^^ 
Paris,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  glory  of  "'• 

raising  the  knowledge  of  it  in  Cisalpine  Europe  to  a 
height  which    Italy  could    not   attam.     These  were 

*"  Eichhom,  iii.  236.    This  section  in  such  books  themselves.    They  had,  of 

Eichhorn  is  valuable,  but  exhibits  some  conrse,  been  originally  pnrchased  in  Italy, 

want  of  precision.  unless  we  suppose  some  to  have  been 

Renchlin  had  been  very  diligent  in  pnr-  brought  by  way  of  Hungary, 
diaalng  Greek  manuscripts.  But  these  It  is  not  to  be  Imagined  that  the 
were  very  scarce,  even  in  Italy.  A  cor*  libraries  of  ordinary  scholars  were  to  be 
rMpondent  of  his,  Streler  by  name,  one  compared  with  that  of  Beuchlin,  pro- 
of the  young  men  who  went  from  Qer*  bably  more  opulent  than  most  of  them, 
many  to  Florence  for  education,  tells  The  early  printed  books  of  Italy,  even 
him,  in  1491  -.  NuUos  Ubroe  GrsBoos  hie  the  most  indiq>ensable,  were  very  scarce, 
venales  reperio;  and  again,  de  Gneds  at  least  in  France.  A  Greek  grammar 
libris  coemendis  hoc  scias;  fui  penes  was  a  rarity  at  Paris  in  14M.  Gram- 
omnes  hie  Ubrarios,  nihil  horum  prorsus  maticen  Gnscam,  says  Erasmus  to  a  cor- 
reperio.  Epist.  ad  Reuchl.  (1562),  foL  7.  reqrandent,  summo  studio  vestigavi,  ut 
In  tsct,  Reuchlin's  own  library  was  so  emptam  tibi  mitterem,  sed  Jam  ntraque 
laige.  as  to  astonish  the  Italian  scholars  divendita  ftierat,  et  Constantini  qusa  did- 
when  they  saw  the  catalogue,  who  tur,  quaeque  UrbanL  Epist.  lis. ;  see  too 
plainly  owned  they  oould  not  procure  Epist  Ixiiii. 
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Erasmus  and  Budaeus.  The  former,  who  bad  acquired 
as  a  boy  the  mere  rudiments  of  Greek  under  Hegius  at 
Deyenter,  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  that  study  about 
1499,  hiring  a  teacher  at  Paris,  old  Hermonymus  of 
Sparta,  of  whose  extortion  he  complains;  but  he  was 
little  able  to  pay  anything ;  and  his  noble  endurance  of 
privations  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  deserved  the  high 
reward  of  glory  that  it  received.  "  I  have  given  my 
his  diu-  whole  soul,"  he  says,  "  to  Greek  learning,  and 
genoe.  as  soon  as  I  get  any  money  I  shall  first  buy 
Greek  books  and  then  clothes."  "  **  If  any  new  Greek 
book  comes  to  hand,  I  would  rather  pledge  my  cloak 
than  not  obtain  it ;  especially  if  it  be  religious,  such  as 
a  psalter  or  a  gospel.'*  °  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  books  of  which  he  speaks  must  have  been  frequently 
manuscripts. 

126.  Budseus,   in  his  proper  name  Bud^,  nearly  of 

Bad«u.;  *^®  ^^^  ^g®.  as  Erasmus,  had  relinquished 
bis  early  every  occupation  for  intense  labour  in  litera- 
studies.  ture.  In  an  interesting  letter,  addressed  to 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  in  151 7,  giving  an  account  of  his  own 
early  studies,  he  says  that  he  learned  Greek  very  ill 
from  a  bad  master  at  Paris,  in  1491.  This  was  cer- 
tainly Hermonymus,  of  whom  Beuchlin  speaks  more 
favourably ;  but  he  was  not  quite  so  competent  a  judge.' 
Some  years  afterwards  BudsBus  got  much  better  instruc- 
tion ;  "  ancient  literature  having  derived  within  a  few 
years  great  improvement  in  France  by  our  intercourse 
with  Italy,  and  by  the  importation  of  books  in  both  the 
learned  languages."  Lascaris,  who  now  lived  at  the 
court  of  Charles  VIII.,  having  returned  with  him  from 
the  Neapolitan  expe^tion,   gave  Budaeus  some  £^sist 

°  Epfst  XXIX,  tantum    nnns    Geovgim    HennoDyinttt 

**  Epiat  Iviii.  Gxwo&  balbutiebat ;  sed  talia,  at  neque 

P  liody  (de  Gnecis  illiwtribus,  p.  238)  potufaset  docere  si  volnisset,  neqae  vo 

flilnks  that  the  master  of  Budnus  could  Inisset  si  potuiaseu    Itaque  ooactna  ipse 

not  have  been  Hermonymus;  probably  mihl  praaceptor  esse,  Idc  (a.d.  1524),  I 

because  the  praise  of  Reuchlin  seemed  transcribe  from  Jortiu,  iL  419.    Of  Her> 

to  him  incompatible  with  the  contemp-  monymus,  it  is  said  by  Beatus  Rhenanns, 

•toons  laoguage  of  BudSBUS.     But  Eraa-  in  a  letter  to  Reuchlin,  that  he  vraa  non 

mns  is  very  explicit  on  this  snttject.   Ad  tam  doctrina  quam  patrla  clams.  (EpisU 

Graocas  literas  utcunque  puero  degustatas  ad  Reuchl..  foL  62.)    Roy,  in  his  Life  of 

jam  grandior  redii ;  hoc  est,  annos  natus  Budnos,  si^,  that  the   latter,  having 

plus  minus  triginta,  sed  tnm  cum  apud  paid  Hermonymus  500  gold  pieces,  and 

noB  nulla  Graecorum  oodicum  esset  copia,  read  Homer  and  other  books  wjth  him. 

Deque  minor  penurii  doctorum.  Lutetian  nihilo  docUor  eat  factiu. 
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ance,  thougli  not,  according  to  the  latter's  biographer,  to 
any  great  extent. 

127.  France  had  as  yet  no  writer  of  Latin  who  conld 
be  endured  in  comparison  with  those  of  Italy. 
.Bobert  Gaguin  praises  Fichet,  rector  of  the  notweii 
Sorbonne,  as  learned  and  eloquent,  and  the  JJJJf*^^ 
first  who  had  taught  many  to  employ  good 
language  in  Latin.  The  more  certain  gloiy  of  Fichet  is 
to  have  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  France. 
Gaguin  himself  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  for  his 
style,  and  his  epistles  have  been  printed.  He  possessed, 
at  least,  what  is  more  important,  a  love  of  knowledge, 
and  an  elevated  way  of  thinking.  But  Erasmus  says  of 
him,  that  ''  whatever  he  might  have  been  in  his  own 
age,  he  would  now  scarcely  be  reckoned  to  write  Latin 
at  all."  If  we  could  rely  on  a  panegyrist  of  Faustus 
Andrelinus,  an  Italian  who  came  about  1489  to  Paris, 
and  was  authorised,  in  conjunction  with  one  Balbi,  and 
with  Comelio  Vitelli,  to  teach  in  the  university,'*  he 
was  the  man  who  brought  polite  literature  into  France, 
And  changed  its  barbarism  for  classical  purity.  But 
Andrelinus,  who  is  best  known  as  a  Latin  poet  of  by  no 
means  a  high  rank,  seems  not  to  merit  this  commenda- 
.tion."  AVhatever  his  capacities  of  teaching  may  have 
been,  we  have  little  evidence  of  his  success.  Yet  the 
number  of  editions  of  Latin  authors  published  in  France 
.during  this  decad  proves  some  diffusion  of  classical 
learning;  and  we  must  admit  the  circumstance  to  be 
quite  decisive  of  the  inferiority  of  England. 

128.  A  gleam  of  light,  however,  now  broke  out  there. 
We  have  seen  already  that  a  few,  even  in  the 

last  years  of  Henry  VI.,  had    overcome  all  ^oreS^ 
obstacles  in  order  to  drink  at  the  fountain-head  ^^]|J§  *° 
of  pure  learning  in  Italy.     One  or  two  more 
names  might  be  added  for  the    intervening    period ; 
Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Selling,  prior  of  a 
convent  at  Canterbury.'    It  is  reported  by  Polydore 

<l  This  I  find  quoted  in  Bettinelli,  '  Warton,  iii.  247 ;  Johnson's  Life  oi 

Risorgimento  d'  Italia,  L  260;  see  also  Linacre,  p.  5.     This  is  mentioned  on 

Bayle,  and  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Andrelini.  Selling's  monument  now  remaining  in 

They  were  only  allowed  to  teach  for  one  Canterbury  Cathedral : — 

hour  in  the  evening,  the  Jealousy  of  the  Doctor  theologus  Selltog  Greca  atque 

logicians  not  having  sabsided.    Crevier,  Latina 

hr.  438.  Lingua  perdoctus.                    Selling 
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Virgil,  and  is  proved  by  Wood,  that  Comelio  Vitelli,  an 
Italian,  came  to  Oxford,  about  1488,  in  order  to  give 
that  most  barbarous  university  some  notion  of  what  was 
going  forveard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  has 
been  probably  conjectured,  or  rather  may  be  assumed, 
that  he  there  impsoled  the  rudiments  of  Greek  to  Wil- 
liam Groc3m/  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Grocyn  had 
acquired  some  insight  into  that  language  before  he  took 
a  better  course,  and,  travelling  into  Italy,  became  the 
disciple  of  Chalcondyles  and  Politian.  He  returned 
home  in  1491,  and  began  to  communicate  his  acquisi- 
tions, though  chiefly  to  deaf  ears,  teaching  in  Exeter 
College  at  Oxford.  A  diligent  emulator  of  Grocyn,  but 
some  years  younger,  and  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Politian 
and  Hermolaus,  was  Thomas  Linacre,  a  physician ;  but 
though  a  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  Galen  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Venice  in  1498, 
it  seems  to  be  ascertained  diat  none  preceded  that  of 
Cambridge  in  1521.  His  only  contribution  to  literature 
in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  translation  of  the  very 
short  mathematical  treatise  of  Proclus  on  the  Sphere, 
published  in  a  volume  of  ancient  writers  on  astronomy, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1499,' 

129.  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1497, 

^^,  and  was  delighted  with  every  thing  that  he 

comes  to    found,   especially  at  Oxford.      In  an  epistie 

EngUnd.    ^atcd  Dcc.  5th,  after  praising  Grocyn,  Colet, 

and  Linacre  to  the  skies,  he  says  of  Thomas  More,  who 

Selling,  however,  did  not  go  to  Italy  radimentadldidt?    Post  In  Italiam  pro* 

till  after  1 480,  far  from  returning  in  1460,  fectus  audivlt  sununos  viroe,  sed  interim 

as  Warton  has  said,  with  his  usual  indif-  lucro  ftiit  iUa  prius  a  qualibuacunque 

ferenoe  to  anachronisms.  didlclsse.    Epist.  occlxiii.    Whether  the 

*  Polydore  says  nothing  about  Vltelli's  qualetamquA  were  Vitelli  or  any  one 

teaching  Greek,  though  Knight,  in  his  else,  this  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 

Life  of  Colet,  translates    bonsB   litersB,  existence  of  pome  Greek  instruction  in 

"  Greek  and  Latin."    But  the  following  England  before  Grocyn ;  and  as  no  one 

paesages  seem  decisive  as  to  Grocyn's  can  be  suggested,  so  far  as  appears,  excq>t 

early  studies  in    the  Greek  language.  Vitelli,  it  seems  reasonable  to  fix  upon 

Orocinus,  qui  prima  GraecaB  et  Latins  him  as  the  first  preceptor  of  Grocyn. 

11ngu89  mdimenta  in  Britannia  haustt,  ViteUi  had  returned  to  Paris  in  14M, 

mox  loUdtorem  iisdem  operam  sub  De-  and  taught  in  the  universi^,  as  has  Just 

metrio  Chaloondyle  et  Politiann  prsBoq)-  been  mentioned ;  so  that  he  could  haVe 

toribus  in  Italia  hausit.    Ully,  Elogia  little  time,  if  Polydore's  date  of  1488  be 

virorum  doctorum,  in  Knight's  Life  of  right,  for  giving  much   instraction  at 

Colet,  p.  24.   And  Erasmus  as  positively :  Oxford. 

Ipse  Grciclnus,  cujus  exemplum  affers,  t  Johnson's  life  of  Linacre,  p  153* 
Bonne  primum  in  Anglia  Grasca  Ungute 
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could  not  then  have  been  eighteen  years  old,  '*What 
mind  was  ever  framed  by  nature  more  gentle,  more 
pleasing,  more  gifted  ? — ^It  is  incredible  what  a  treasure 
of  old  books  is  found  here  far  and  wide. — There  is  so 
much  erudition,  not  of  a  yulgar  and  ordinary  kind,  but 
recondite,  accurate,  ancient,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  that 
you  would  not  seek  anything  in  Italy  but  the  pleasure 
of  travelling."  **  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  praise  is  eyidently  much  exaggerated ; 
the  scholars  were  few,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
could  be  found,  or  at  least  could  now  be  mentioned,  who 
had  any  tincture  of  Greek, — Grocyn,  Linacre,  William 
Latimer,  who,  though  an  excellent  scholar,  never  pub- 
lished anything,  and  More,  who  had  learned  at  Oxford 
under  Grocyn.*  It  should  here  be  added,  that  in  1497, 
Terence  was  printed  by  Pynson,  being  the  first  edition 
of  a  strictly  classical  author  in  England ;  though  Boethius 
had  already  appeared  with  Latin  and  English  on  oppo- 
site pages. 

130.  In  1500  was  printed  at  Paris  the  first  edition  of 
Erasmus's  Adages,  doubtless  the  chief  prose  ^^    . 
work  of  this  century  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy ;   u^SThis 
but  this  edition  should  if  possible  be  procured,  -^^^b**- 
in  order  to  judge  with  chronological  exactness  of  the 
state  of  literature ;  for  as  his  general  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, and  particularly  of  Greek,  which  was  now  very 
slender,  increased,  he  made  vast  additions.    The  Adages, 
which  were  now  about  eight  hundred,  amounted  in  his 
last  edition  to  4151 ;  not  that  he  coiild  find  so  many 
which  properly  deserve  that  name,  but  the  number  is 
made  up  by  explanations  of  Latin  and  Greek  idioms,  or 
even  of  single  words.     He  declares  himself,  as  early  as 

**  Tbonue  Mori  ingenio  quid  unqnam  Mrth  has  not  been  plnoed  by  any  biogra- 

finxlt  natnra  vel  molliiu,  vol  doldUB,  vel  pher  earlier  than  1480. 

felicius? . . .  Mirom  est  dictn,  quam  hie  It  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  on  the 

passim,  quam  dense  vetermn  librorum  authority  of.  Antony  Wood,  that  Krasmns 

seges  elflorescat . . .  tantnm  eruditionis  taught  Greek  at  Oxford ;  but  there  is  no 

non  illius  protritiB  ac  trivialis,  sed  recon-  foundation  for  this,  and  in  fact  he  did  not 

diUR,ezact«,antiqu«,LatinieGraM»que,  know  enough  of  the  language.    Knight, 

ut  |am  Italiam  nisi  visendi  gratia  non  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  he 

mnltum  desideres.    Epistxir.  learned  it  there  under  Grocyn  and  Lin- 

a  A  litter  of  Colet  to  Erasmus  from  acre;  but  this  rests  on  no  evidence;  and 

Oxford,  in  1497,  is  written  in  the  style  we  have  seen  that  he  gives  a  different 

of  a  man  who  was  conversant  with  the  account  of  his  studies  in  Greek.    life  d 

test  Latin  authore.    Sir  Thomas  More's  Erasmus,  p.  22. 
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1504,  ashamed  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Adages,  which 
already  seemed  meagre  and  imperfect/  Erasmus  had 
been  preceded  in  some  measure  by  Polydore  Virgil,  best 
known  as  the  historian  of  this  country,  where  he  re- 
sided many  years  as  collector  of  papal  dues.  He  pub* 
lished  a  book  of  Adages,  which  must  have  been  rather  a 
juvenile,  and  is  a  superficial  production,  at  Venice  in 
1498. 

131.  The  Caatilian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  have 
Eo  uc  ^®®^  collectively  mentioned  on  a  former  occa^ 
t>aiuds  of  sion.  Bouterwek  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
SpaiiL  Qgg  iQost  of  the  romances  which  turn  upon  Sara- 
cen story,  and  the  adventures  of  *'  knights  of  Granada, 
gentlemen,  though  Moors."  Sismondi  follows  him  with- 
out perhaps  much  reflection,  and  endeavours  to  explain 
what  he  might  have  doubted.  Fear,  he  thinks,  having 
long  ceased  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Castilian  Christians, 
even  before  conquest  had  set  its  seal  to  their  security, 
!iate,  the  child  of  fear,  had  grown  feebler;  and  the 
romancers  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  expatiate  in  the 
rich  field  of  Mohammedan  customs  and  manners.  These 
had  already  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  Spain. 
But  this  opinion  seems  hard  to  be  supported ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  the  Spanish  critics  claim  so  much  antiquity  for 
the  Moorish  class  of  romantic  ballads.  Most  of  them,  it 
is  acknowledged,  belong  to  the  sixteenth,  and  some  to 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  their  having  been  written  before  the  Moorish 
wars  had  become  matter  of  distant  tradition.  We  shall 
therefore  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanish  romance-ballads 
till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  to  which  they  prin- 
cipally belong.' 

132.  Bouterwek  places  in  this  decad  the  first  speci- 
Pastorai  meus  of  the  pastoral  romance  which  the  Cas- 
romancea.  tiliau  language  affords.'  But  the  style  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  peninsula,  where 
this  species  of  fiction  seems  to  have  been  indigenous. 
The  Portuguese  nation  cultivated  poetry  as  early  as  the 
Castilian ;  and  we  have  seen  that  some  is  extant  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century.      But  to  the 

^  Epist.  ciL:    jejunum   atque   inop«       '  Bouterwek,  p.    121;   Sismondi,   itl 
vMeri  coepit,  posteaquam  Graecoe  coLui    222  ;  Romances  MorliKOs,  Madr.  1828. 
•ucturea.  *  P.  133. 
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heroic  roiuance  they  seem  to  have  paid  no  regard ;  we 
do  not  find  that  it  ever  existed  among  them.  Love 
chiefly  occupied  the  Lnsitanian  muse ;  and  to  trace  that 
passion  through  all  its  labyiinths,  to  display  its  troubles 
in  a  strain  of  languid  melancholy,  was  the  great  aim  oi 
every  poet.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  pastoral  ro- 
mances, founded  on  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  the 
felicity  of  shepherds  and  their  proneness  to  love,  and 
rendered  sometimes  more  interesting  for  the  time  by  the 
introduction  of  real  characters  and  events  under  a  slight 
^isguise.^  This  artificial  and  effeminate  sort  of  composi- 
1;ion,  which,  if  it  may  now  and  then  be  not  unpleasing, 
cannot  fail  to  weary  .the  modem  reader  by  its  monotony, 
is  due  to  Portugal,  and  having  been  adopted  in  languages 
better  known,  became  for  a  long  time  highly  popular  in 
Europe. 

133.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Portugal  were  collected  by 
Garcia  de  Hesende,  in  the  Cancioneiro  Geral,  p^^ 
published  in  1516.  Some  few  of  these  are  of  lyTic^^^ 
the  fourteenth  century;  for  we  find  the  name  of  i^^'y- 
ting  Pedro,  who  died  in  1369.  Others  are  by  the  Infant 
Don  Pedro,  son  of  John  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifteenth.  But  a  greater  number  belong  nearly  to  the 
present  or  preceding  decad,  or  even  to  the  ensuing  age, 
commemorating  the  victories  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia. 
This  collection  is  of  extreme  scarcity ;  none  of  the  his- 
torians of  Portuguese  literature  have  seen  it.  Bouterwek 
and  Sismondi  declare  that  they  have  caused  search  to  be 
made  in  various  libraries  of  Europe  without  success. 
There  is,  however,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
M.  Baynouard  has  given  a  short  account  of  one  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  1826.  In  this 
article  he  observes,  that  the  Cancioneiro  is  a  mixture  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  pieces.  I  believe,  however,  that 
very  little  Spanish  will  be  found,  with  the  exception  of 
the  poems  of  the  Infante  Pedro,  which  occupy  some 
leaves.  The  whole  number  of  poets  is  but  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  even  if  some  names  do  not  occur  twice ; 
which  I  mention,  because  it  has  been  erroneously  said 
(o  exceed  considerably  that  of  the  Spanish  Cancioneiro. 
The  volume  is  in  folio,  and  contains  two  hundred  and 

k  Bouterwek's  Hist  of  Fdrtoguese  Uteratare.  p.  43. 
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twenty-seven  leaves.  The  metres  are  those  usual  in 
Spanish ;  some  versos  de  carte  mayor ;  but  the  greater  part 
in  trochaic  redondillas.  I  observed  no  instance  of  the 
assonant  rhyme ;  bnt  there  are  several  glosses,  or,  in  the 
Portuguese  word,  grosas°  The  chief  part  is  amatory; 
but  there  are  lines  on  the  death  of  kings,  and  other  poli- 
tical events.* 

134.  The  Germans,  if  they  did  not  as  yet  excel  in  the 
Qerma  liighcr  department  of  typography,  were  by  no 
popular  means  -negligent  of  their  own  great  invention, 
books.  rjr^Q  books,  if  WO  iuclude  the  smallest,  printed 
in  the  empire  between  1470  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
amount  to  several  thousand  editions.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  were  in  their  own  language.  They  had  a  literary 
public,  as  we  may  call  it,  not  merely  in  their  courts  and 
universities,  but  in  their  respectable  middle  class,  the 
burghers  of  the  free  cities,  and  perhaps  in  the  artisans 
whom  they  employed.  Their  reading  was  almost  always 
with  a  serious  end ;  but  no  people  so  successfully  culti- 
vated the  art  of  moral  and  satirical  fable.  These  in  many 
instances  spread  with  great  &vour  through  Cisalpine 
Europe,  .^onong  the  works  of  this  kind,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  two  deserve  mention ;  the  Eulenspiegel,  popu 
lar  afterwards  in  England  by  the  name  of  Howleglass, 
and  a  superior  and  better  known  production,  the  Nar- 
renschiflf,  or  Ship  of  Fools,  by  Sebastian  Brandt  of  Stras- 
burg,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  referred  by  Brunet  to 
th^  year  1494.  The  Latin  translation,  which  bears  the 
title  of  1488  in  an  edition  printed  at  Lyons,  ought  to  be 
placed,  according  to  the  same  bibliographer,  ten  years 
later,  a  niuneral  letter  having  probably  been  omitted. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Barclay,  and  published 
early  in  1509.  It  is  a  metrical  satire  on  the  follies  of 
every  class,  and  may  possibly  have  su^ested  to  Erasmus 
his  Encomium  Moriaa.  But  the  idea  was  not  absolutely 
new ;  the  theatrical  company  established  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Enfans  de  Sans  Souci,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
oifice  of  jester  or  fool  in  our  courts  and  castles,  implied 

^  Boaterwek,  p.  30.  has  observed  that  longed  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  was  sold  to 

the  Portuguese  employ  the  glosa,  calling  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss.    It  would  pro* 

It  voUa,    The  word  in  the  Caiicioneiro  is  bably  be  found  on  comparison  to  contain 

^roM.  mauj  of  the  pieces  in  the  Candoneiri 

<i  A  manuscript  collection  of  Portt^soeie  Oeral,  but  it  is  not  a  copy  of  it. 
lyric  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century  be- 
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the  same  principle  of  satirising  mankind  with  ridicule  so 
general,  that  every  man  should  feel  more  pleasure  from 
tiie  humiliation  of  his  neighbours  than  pain  from  his 
own.  Brandt  does  not  show  much  poetical  talent ;  but 
his  morality  is  clear  and  sound ;  he  keeps  the  pure  and 
right-minded  reader  on  his  side ;  and  m  an  age  when 
little  better  came  into  competition,  his  characters  of  men, 
though  more  didactic  than  descriptive,  did  not  fsdl  to 
please.  The  influence  such  books  of  simple  fiction  and 
plain  moral  would  possess  over  a  people,  may  be  judged 
by  the  delight  they  once  gave  to  children,  before  we  had 
learned  to  vitiate  the  healthy  appetite  of  ignorance  by 
premature  refinements  and  stimulating  variety.* 

135.  The  historical  literature  of  this  century  presents 
very  little  deserving  of  notice.  The  English  niatoricai 
writers  of  this  class  are  absolutely  contemptible ;  ^o'^- 
and  if  some  annalists  of  good  sense  and  tolerable  skill  in 
narration  may  be  found  on  the  continent,  they  are  not 
conspicuous  enough  to  arrest  our  regard  in  a  work  which 
designedly  passes  over  that  department  of  literature,  so 
far  as  it  is  merely  conversant  with  particular  events. 
But  the  memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  which,  phiitp  ^ 
though  not  published  till  1629,  must  have  been  Cominea. 
written  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  not 
only  of  a  higher  value,  but  almost  make  an  epoch  in 
historical  literature.  If  Froissart,  by  his  picturesque 
descriptions  and  fertility  of  historical  invention,  may  be 
reckoned  the  Livy  of  France,  she  had  her  Tacitus  in 
Philip  de  Comines.  The  intermediate  writers,  Monstre- 
let  and  his  continuators,  have  the  merits  of  neither,  cer- 
tainly not  of  Comines.  He  is  the  first  modem  writer 
(or,  if  there  had  been  any  approach  to  an  exception 
among  the  Italians,  it  has  escaped  my  recollection)  who 
in  any  degree  has  displayed  sagacity  in  reasoning  on  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions, 
or  who  has  been  able  to  generalise  his  observation  by 
comparison  and  reflection.  Nothing  of  this  could  have 
been  found  in  the  cloister ;  nor  were  the  philologers  of 
Italy  equal  to  a  task  which  required  capacities  and  pur- 
suits very  different  from  their  own,  An  acute  under- 
standing and  much  experience  of  mankind  gave  Comine; 

*  Bouterwek  ix.  332-354,  ▼.  113;  Heinsiiu.  It.  113;  Warton.  UL  T4. 
VOL.  I  R 
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thiB  superiority :  his  life  had  not  been  spent  over  books : 
and  he  is  consequently  free  from  that  pedantic  applica- 
tion of  history  which  became  common  with  those  who 
passed  for  political  reasoners  in  the  next  two  centuries. 
Yet  he  was  not  ignorant  of  former  times ;  and  we  see 
the  advantage  of  those  translations  from  antiquity,  made 
during  the  last  hundred  years  in  France,  by  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  them. 

136.  The  earliest  printed  treatise  of  algebra,  till  that 
of  Lionardo  Fibonacci  was  lately  given  to  the 
^  '**  press,  was  published  in  1494,  by  Luca  Pacioli 
di  Borgo,  a  Franciscan,  who  taught  mathematics  in  the 
uiiiversity  ol  Milan.  This  book  is  written  in  Italian, 
with  a  mixture  of  ihe  Venetian  dialect,  and  with  many 
Latin  words.  In  the  first  part  he  explains  the  rules  of 
commercial  arithmetic  in  detail,  and  is  the  earliest  Italian 
writer  who  shows  the  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping 
by  double  entry.  Algebra  he  calls  Y  arte  maggiore,  detta 
dal  volgo  la  regola  de  lacosa,  overalghebra  e  cdmacabala, 
which  last  he  explains  by  restauratio  et  oppositio.  The 
known  number  is  called  n"  or  numero ;  co,  or  oosa  stands 
for  the  imknown  quantity ;  whence  algebra  was  some- 
times called  the  cossic  art.  In  the  early  Latin  treatises 
Res  is  used,  or  i?.,  which  is  an  approach  to  literal  ex- 
pression. The  square  is  called  censo  or  ce. ;  the  cube, 
ci^  or  cu, ;  p,  and  m.  stand  for  plus  and  minus.  Thus  3€o. 
p.  4c«.  m.  bcu.  p,  2ce.ce,  m,  6/i*  would  have  been  written 
for  what  would  now  be  expressed  Sx-\-4:a^—5af-\-2x*-^6, 
Luca  di  Borgo's  algebra  goes  as  far  as  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  but  though  he  had  very  good  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  appear  that  he  carried  the  science  much 
beyond  the  point  where  Leonard  Fibonacci  had  left  it 
three  centuries  before.  And  its  principles  were  already 
familiar  to  mathematicians ;  for  Eegiomontanus,  having 
stated  a  trigonometrical  solution  in  the  form  of  a  quadra- 
tic equation,  adds,  quod  restat,  prsdcepta  artis  edocebunt. 
Luca  di  Borgo  perceived,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  applic€i- 
bility  of  algebra  to  geometry,  observing,  that  the  rules 
as  to  surd  roots  are  referable  to  incommensurable  mag- 
nitudes.' 

t  If ontxicla ;   KKstner ;  Ccissali ;  Hnt-    never  seen  the  book  of  Laca  Padoll. 
ton's  Mathem.  Diet.,  art  Algebra.    The       Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Indian  Algebra, 
list  writer,  and  perhapo  the  first,  had    has  shown  that  the  Hindoos  carried  ,thai 
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137,  This  period  of  ten  years,  from  1490  to  1600,  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  mankind.  ^^^^ 

It  is  here  that  we  usually  close  the  long  inter-  from  i49o 
val  between  the  Eoman  world  and  this  our  mo-  ^  ^^^' 
dern  Europe,  denominated  the  Middle  Ages.  The  con* 
quest  of  Granada,  which  rendered  Spain  a  Christian 
kingdom;  the  annexation  of  the  last  great  fief  of  the 
French  crown,  Britany,  which  made  France  an  entire 
and  absolute  monarchy ;  the  public  peace  of  Germany ; 
the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  YIII.,  which  revealed 
the  weakness  of  Italy,  while  it  commimicated  her  arts 
and  manners  to  the  Cisalpine  nations,  and  opened  the 
scene  of  warfare  and  alliances  which  may  be  deduced  to 
the  present  day ;  the  discovery  of  two  worlds  by  Colum- 
bus and  Yasco  de  Gama,  all  belong  to  this  decad.  But 
it  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  so  marked  an  era  in  the  pro- 
gression of  literature. 

138,  In  taking  leave  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which 
we  have  been  used  to  attach  many  associations  ^      ^ 
of  reverence,  and  during  which  the  desire  of  fifteenth 
knowledge  was,  in  one  part  of  Europe,  more  ^^^'^^y- 
enthusiastic  and  universal  than  perhaps  it  has  since  ever 
been,  it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves,  what  harvest  had 
already  rewarded  their  zeal  and  labour,  what  monuments 
of  genius  and  erudition  still  receive  the  homage  of  man- 
kind ? 

139,  No  very  triumphant  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
interrogation.  Of  the  books  then  written,  how  j^^  jj^^_ 
few  are  read  I  Of  the  men  then  famous,  how  few  ture  nearly 
are  familiar  in  our  recollection!  Let  us  con-  ^^k^^**^- 
sider  what  Italy  itself  produced  of  €uiy  effective  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  to  delight 
thj  taste  and  fancy.  The  treatise  of  Valla  on  Latin 
grammar,  the  miscellaneous  observations  of  Politian  on 
ancient  authors,  the  commentaries  of  Landino  and  some 
other  editors,  the  Platonic  theology  of  Ficinus,  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Politian  and  Pontanus,  the  light  Italian  poetry 
of  the  same  Politian  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  epic 
romances  of  Puloi  and  Boiardo.  Of  these,  Pulci  alone, 
in  an  original  shape,  is  still  read  in  Italy,  and  by  some 

•clence  considerably  farther  than  either  their  notions  of  the  science  tntm  the  for*> 
the  Greeks  or  the  Arabians  (though  he  mer),  anticipating  some  of  the  ditxiveriei 
tbisks  they  may  probably  have  derired    of.  the  sixteenth  century. 

K  2 
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lovers  of  that  literature  in  other  countries,  and  the  Latin 
poets  by  a  smaller  number.  If  we  look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  catalogue  is  much  shorter,  or  rather 
does  not  contain  a  single  book,  except  Philip  de  Oomines, 
that  enters  into  the  i^sual  studies  of  a  literary  man. 
Froissart  hardly  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  his 
history  terminating  about  1400.  The  first  undated 
edition,  with  a  continuation  by  some  one  to  1498,  was 
printed  between  that  time  and  1509,  when  the  second 
appeared. 

140.  If  we  come  to  inquire  what  acquisitions  had  been 
made  between  Ihe  years  1 400  and  1 500,  we  shall 
of  itsao^-  find  that,  in  Italy,  the  Latin  language  was  now 
■ittoDt.  written  by  some  with  elegance,  and  by  most 
with  tolerable  exactness  and  fluency;  while,  out  of  Italy, 
there  had  been  perhaps  a  corresponding  improvement, 
relatively  to  the  point  from  which  they  started;  the 
flagrant  barbarisms  of  the  fourteenth  century  having 
yielded  before  the  close  of  the  next  to  a  more  respectable, 
though  ^ot  an  elegant  or  exact  kind  of  style.  Many 
Italians  had  now  some  acquaintance  with  Greek,  which 
in  1400  had  been  hardly  the  case  with  any  one ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  of  late  beginning  to  make  a  little 
progress  in  Cisalpine  Europe.  The  French  and  English 
languages  were  become  what  we  call  more  polished, 
though  the  difference  in  the  former  seems  not  to  be  very 
considerable.  In  mathematical  science,  and  in  natural 
history,  the  ancient  writers  had  been  more  brought  to 
light,  and  a  certain  progress  had  been  made  by  diligent, 
if  not  very  inventive,  philosophers.  We  cannot  say  that 
metaphysical  or  moral  philosophy  stood  higher  than  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  the  schoolmen.  The  history  of 
Greece  and  Home,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  latter,  were 
of  course  more  distinctly  known  after  so  many  years  of 
attentive  study  bestowed  on  their  principal  authors ;  yet 
the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  with  those  subjects  was 
by  no  means  exact  or  critical  enough  to  save  them  from 
gross  errors,  or  from  becoming  the  dupes  of  any  forgery. 
A  proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  impostures  of  Annius 
of  Yiterbo,  who,  having  published  large  fragments  of 
Megasthenes,  Berosus,  Manetho,  and  a  great  many  more 
lost  historians,  as  having  been  discovered  by  himself, 
obtained  full  credence  at  the  time,  which  was  not  gene- 
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rally  withheld  for  too  long  a  period  afterwards,  though 
the  forgeries  were  palpable  to  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  genuine  history.* 

141.  We  should  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  judge  accu- 
rately, not  over-value  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Their  im- 
one  in  which  the  human  mind  advanced  with  p<*'ecUon. . 
giant  strides  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge.  General 
historians  of  literature  are  apt  to  speak  rather  hyperbolic 
cally  in  respect  of  men  who  rose  above  their  contem- 
poraries; language  frequently  just,  in  relation  to  the 
vigorous  intellects  and  ardent  industry  of  such  men,  but 
tending  to  produce  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  ab- 
solute qualities.  But  the  question  is  at  present  not  so 
much  of  men,  as  of  the  average  or  general  proficiency  of 
nations.  The  catalogues  of  printed  books  in  the  common 
bibliographical  collections  afford,  not  quite  a  gage  of  the 
learning  of  any  particular  period,  but  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, which  it  requires  a  contrary  evidence  to  rebut. 
K  these  present  us  very  few  and  imperfect  editions  of 
books  necessary  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  if  the 
works  most  in  request  appear  to  have  been  trifling  and 
ignorant  productions,  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  draw  an 
inference  one  way  from  these  scanty  and  discreditable 
lists,  as  on  the  other  hand  we  hail  the  progressive  state 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  redoubled  labours 
of  the  press,  and  the  multiplication  of  useful  editions. 
It  is  true  that  the  deficiency  of  one  cotmtry  might  be 
supplied  by  importation  from  another ;  and  some  cities, 
especially  Paris,  had  acquired  a  typographical  reputation 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  local  demand  for  books; 
but  a  considerable  increase  of  readers  would  naturally 
have  created  a  press,  or  multiplied  its  operations,  in  any 
country  of  Europe. 

142.  The  bibliographies  indeed,  even  the  best  and 
latest,  are  alwa3^s  imperfect ;  but  the  omissions,  ^    ^^ 
after  the  immense  pains  bestowed  on  the  sub-  of  books 
ject,  can  hardly  be  such  as  to  affect  our  general  p'^»*®^ 
conclusions.     We  will  therefore  illustrate  the  literary 

s  Aimius  of  Viterbo  did  not  cease  to  imputed  leas  tnad  than  credulity  to  An* 

have  believers  after   this   time.     See  nins,  but  most  have  been  of  another 

Bloont,  Niceron,  voL  11.,  ComianI,  Hi.  opinion ;  and  it  is  unimportant  for  the 

181,  and  his  article  in  Biographie  Univer-  purpose  of  the  text 
feUa.  ApostoloZeno  and  Tiraboschlbave 
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histoiy  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  few  nnmbera  taken 
from  the  typographical  annals  of  Panzer,  which  might  be 
corrected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  adding  editions  since 
brought  to  light,  or,  secondly,  by  striking  out  some  in- 
serted on  defective  authority ;  a  kind  of  mistake  which 
tends  to  compensate  the  former.  The  books  printed  at 
Florence  down  to  1500  are  300;  at  Milan,  629;  at 
Bologna,  298;  at  Borne,  925;  at  Venice,  2835;  fifty 
other  Italian  cities  had  printing  presses  in  the  fifteenth 
century.**  At  Paris,  the  number  of  books  is  751 ;  at 
Cologne,  530 ;  at  Nuremberg,  382 ;  at  Leipsic,  351 ;  at 
Basle,  320 ;  at  Strasburg,  526 ;  at  Augsburg,  256 ;  at 
Louvain,  116;  at  Mentz,  134;  at  Deventer,  169.  The 
whole  number  printed  in  England  appears  to  be  141 ; 
whereof  130  at  London  and  Westminster;  seven  at  Ox- 
ford; four  at  St.  Alban's.  Cicero's  works  were  first 
printed  entire  by  Minutianus,  at  Milan,  in  1498 ;  but  no 
Jess  than  291  editions  of  different  portions  appeared  in 
the  century.  Thirtynseven  of  these  bear  date  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps ;  and  forty-five  have  no  place  named. 
Of  ninety-five  editions  of  Virgil,  seventy  are  complete ; 
twenty-seven  are  Cisalpine,  and  four  bear  no  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  eleven  out  of  fifty-seven  editions  of 
Horace  contain  all  his  works.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  most  editions  of  classics  printed  in  France  and  Ger- 
many are  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  century. 

143.  The  editions  of  the  Vulgate  registered  in  Panzer 
are  ninety-one,  exclusive  of  some  spurious  or  suspected. 
Kext  to  theology,  no  science  furnished  so  much  occupa- 
tion to  the  press  as  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  The 
editions  of  the  Digest  and  Decretals,  or  other  parts  of 
those  systems  of  jurisprudence,  must  amount  to  some 
hundreds. 

144.  But  while  we  avoid,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  any 
Advantages  ^^iidue  exaggeration  of  the  literary  state  of 
aira^  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
fromprint-  we  must  cven  more  earnestly  deprecate  the 
^8-  hasty  prejudice  that  no  good  had  been  already 
done  by  the  culture  of  classical  learning,  and  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  Both  were  of  inestimable  value,  even 
where  their  immediate  fiiiits  were  not  clustering  in  ripe 

h  I  find  thig  In  Hmmd«  p.  12T,  fiur  I  have  not  counted  the  nnmbar  of  dtiM  to 
Panicr. 
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abtiiidaxice.  It  is  certain  that  much  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand editions  of  books  or  pamphlets  (a  late  writer  says 
fifteen  thousand ')  were  printed  from  1470  to  1 500.  More 
than  half  the  number  appeared  in  Italy.  All  the  Latin 
authors,  hitherto  painftiUy  copied  by  the  scholar,  or  pur- 
chased by  him  at  inconvenient  cost,  or  borrowed  for  a 
time  from  Mends,  became  readily  accessible,  and  were 
printed,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  correctly,  according  to 
our  improved  criticism,  yet  without  the  gross  blunders 
of  the  ordinary  manuscripts.  The  saving  of  time  which 
the  art  of  printing  has  occasioned  can  hardly  be  toe 
highly  appreciated.  ^<or  was  the  Cisalpine  press  im- 
serviceable  in  this  century,  though  it  did  not  pour  forth 
so  much  from  the  stores  of  ancient  learning.  It  gave 
useful  food,  and  such  as  the  reader  could  better  relish 
and  digest.  The  historical  records  of  his  own  nation, 
the  precepts  of  moral  wisdom,  the  regular  metre  that 
pleased  the  ear  and  supplied  the  memory,  the  fictions 
that  warmed  the  imagination,  and  sometimes  ennobled 
or  purified  the  heart,  the  repertories  of  natural  phab- 
nomena,  mingled  as  truth  was  on  these  subjects,  and  on 
all  the  rest,  with  error,  the  rules  of  civil  and  canon  law 
that  guided  the  determinations  of 'private  right,  the 
subtle  philosophy  of  the  scholastics,  were  laid  open  to 
his  choice,  while  his  religious  feelings  might  find  their 
gratification  in  many  a  treatise  of  learned  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  creed  of  the  church,  in  many  a 
legend  on  which  a  pious  credulity  delighted  to  rely,  in 
the  devout  aspirations  of  holy  ascetic  men ;  but,  above 
all,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  either  in  the  Vulgate 
Latin,  which  had  by  use  acquired  the  authority  of  an 
original  text,  or  in  most  of  the  living  languages  of 
Europe. 

145.  We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  literary  history 
with  a  few  illustrations  of  what  a  Qerman  Trade  or 
writer  calls  "  the  exterior  being  of  books,""*  for  bookselling, 
which  I  do  not  find  an  equivalent  in  English  idiom. 

1  Santander.  IMct.  BIbliogr.  dn  l&me  comprehends  many  duplicates,  it  seema 

Slaole.    4  do  not  think  ao  many  would  be  a  little  questionable,  even  understand* 

Sound  in  Panxer.    4. have  read  somewhere  ing  it  of  vulumea*    Books  were  not  in 

that   the  library  of  Munich  claims  to  general  so  voluminous  in  that  age  as  at 

possess  20^00  Incunabula,  or  books  of  present 

the  flflaenth  century;  a  word  lately  so       k  Attscerea    Qr«b«r-weaeQ (  Stt^igny 

APpUad  in  Oennany.     But  iml6«t  this  iii.  532. 
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Tlie  trade  of  bookselling  seems  to  have  been  established 
at  Paris  and  at  Bologna  in  the  twelfth  oentury;  the 
lai^yers  and  universities  called  it  into  life.^  It  is  very 
improbable  that  it  existed  in  what  we  properly  call  the 
dark  ages.  Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  book  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  public  dealer  (a  quodam  publico  man- 
gone  librorum).  But  we  do  not  find,  I  believe,  many 
distinct  accounts  of  them  till  the  next  age.  These 
dealers  were  denominated  Stationarii,  perhaps  from  the 
open  stalls  at  which  they  carried  on  their  business, 
though  static  is  a  general  word  for  a  shop  in  low  Latin." 
They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to  have  sold  books  upon 
commission;  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly, 
distinguished  from  the  Librarii ;  a  word  which,  having 
originally  been  confined  to  the  copyists  of  books,  was 
afterwards  applied  to  those  who  traded  in  them." 
They  sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writing, 
which  with  us,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else, 
nave  retained  the  name  of  stationery,  and  naturally  ex- 
ercised the  kindred  occupations  of  binding  and  decorat- 
ing. They  probably  employed  transcribers :  we  find  at 
least  that  there  was  a  profession  of  copyists  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  large  cities;  and  by  means  of  these, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  necessary  books  oi 
grammar,  law,  and  theology  were  multiplied  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  use  of  students ;  but  with  much  incorrect- 
ness, and  far  more  expense  than  afterwards.  That  inven- 
tion put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  honest  occupation.  But 
whatever  hatred  they  might  feel  towards  the  new  art, 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  its  reception  :  no  party  could  be 
raised  in  the  public  against  so  manifest  and  unalLoyed  a 
benefit ;  and  the  copyists,  grown  by  habit  fond  of  books, 
frequently  employed  themselves  in  the  somewhat  kindred 
labour  of  pressmen." 

1  Hist  Litt  de  la  Franoe,  iz.  142.  Savlgny,  ill.  632-548 ;  Chevillier,   302 ; 

"  Du  Cange,  tn  voo.  Elcfahorn,  ii.  531 ;  Meinen,  Ver|^eich.der 

"  The    Librarii  were  properly  those  Sitteni^.538;  Oreaswell's  Faridan  Presi, 

wko  tnoflcribed  new  books ;  the  Anti-  p.  8. 

quarii.  old  ones.    Thia  distinction  is  as       The  FarUament  of  Flaris,  on  the  peti- 

old  as  Cassiodorus ;  but  doubtless  it  was  tlon  of  the  copyists,  ordered  some  of  the 

not  stricUy  observed  in  later  times.  Mo-  first  printed  books  to  be  seised.    Lam* 

ratori,  Dissert  43 ;  Du  Cange.  blnet  calls  this  superstition ;  it  was  mure 

<*  Cievier,  ii  66,  130,  et  alibi;   Du  probably  false  compassiim,  and  regard  Cm 

Gang?,    in  voc  Stationarii.    Librarii;  existing  interests,  combined  with  disUte 
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146.  The  first  printers  were  always  booksellers,  and 
sold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations  Books  sold 
were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of  tiie  six-  byprintera. 
teenth  century.^  But  the  risks  of  sale,  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  by  no  means  general,  combined  with  the  great 
cost  of  production,  paper  and  other  materials  being  very 
dear,  rendered  this  a  hazardous  trade.  We  have  a  curious 
petition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  to  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1472,  wherein  Uiey  complain  of  their  poverty,  brought 
on  by  printing  so  many  works  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  sell.  They  state  the  number  of  impressions  oi 
each  edition.  Of  tiie  classical  authors  they  had  generally 
printed  275;  of  Virgil  and  the  philosophical  works  of 
Cicero,  twice  that  number.  In  theological  publications 
the  usual  number  of  copies  had  also  been  550.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  printed  was  12,475.**  It  is 
possible  that  experience  made  other  printers  more 
discreet  in  their  estimation  of  the  public  demand. 
Notwithstanding  the  casualties  of  three  centuries,  it 
seems,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  these  early  editions 
which  has  long  existed,  that  the  original  circulation 
must  have  been  much  below  the  number  of  copies 
printed,  as  indeed  the  complaint  of  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz  shows.' 

147.  The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four-fifths 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Chevillier  gives  PHceof 
some  instances  of  a  fall  in  this  proportion.  But  books. 
not  content  with  such  a  reduction,  the  university  of  Paris 
proceeded  to  establish  a  tariff,  according  to  which  every 
edition  was  to  be  sold,  and  seems  to  have  set  the  prices 
very  low.  This  was  by  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they 
exerted,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  over  the  book-trade  of  the 
capital.  The  priced  catalogues  of  ColinaBus  and  Eobert 
Stephens  are  extant,  relating,  of  course,  to  a  later  period 
than  the  present ;  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  subject. 

of  all  InnoTstloiL    Louis  XL,  however,  was  the  niiinber  of  Yoluiikes  remaining  in 

who  had  the  merit  of  esteeming  literature*  tlMir  warehouses, 

evoked  the  process  to  the  council  of  state,  '  Lambfnet  says  that  the  numher  off 

who  restored  the  hooks.    Lambinet,  Hist  Impressions  did   not   generally  exceed 

de  I'Imprimerie,  p.  if  a.  three  hundred  (p.  197).    Even  this  seems 

P  Conversationa-Lezioon,    art.    Bnch-  large,  compared  with  the  present  scarcity 

handlung.  of  books  unlikely  to  have  been  destrxiyed 

<i  Uaittalre ;  Lambinet,  p.  166.    Beck-  by  careless  use. 
maon,  iiL  119,  erroneouidy  says  that  this 
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The  Greek  Testament  of  ColinaBus  was  sold  for  twelve 
sous,  the  Latin  for  six.  The  folio  Latin  Bible,  printed 
by  Stephens  in  1532,  might  be  had  for  one  hundred  sous, 
a  copy  of  the  Pandects  for  forty  sous,  a  Virgil  for  two 
sous  and  six  deniers ;  a  Greek  grammar  of  Clenardus  for 
two  sous ;  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  I  know  not  what 
edition,  for  five  sous.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary, 
before  we  could  make  any  use  of  these  prices,  to  compare 
them  with  that  of  corn/ 

148.  The  more  usual  form  of  books  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  in  folio.     But  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and 

Fonn  of    the  Donatus  of  the  same  year,  are  in  quarto ; 

*>«>k8.  and  this  size  is  not  uncommon  in  the  early 
Italian  editions  of  classics.  The  disputed  Oxford  book 
of  146S,  Sancti  Jeronymi  Expositio,  is  in  octavo,  and 
would,  if  genuine,  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  that  size ; 
which  may  perhaps  furnish  an  additional  presumption 
against  ihe  date.  It  is  at  least,  however,  of  1478,  when 
the  octavo  form,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  was  of  the 
rarest  occarrence.  Maittaire,  in  whom  alone  I  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  make  this  search,  which  would  be  more 
troublesome  in  Panzer's  arrangement,  mentions  a  book 
printed  in  octavo  at  Milan  in  1470 ;  but  the  existence  of 
this  and  of  one  or  two  more  that  follow  seems  equivocal ; 

*  CheyilUer,  OrigUieB  dft  rimprimerio  more, 
de  Parid,  p.  370  et  seqq.    In  the  pre-       Instaooes  of  an  almost  Incredible  price 

ceding  pages  he  meiitionii  what  I  should  of  maanserlpts  are  to  be  met  with  in- 

perhaps  have  introdaced  before,  that  a  R<d)ertaon  and  other  common  authors, 

catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Sorbonne,  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  particular 

in  1292,  contains  above  1000  volumes,  book  might  easily  bear  a  monopoly  price ; 

which  were  collectively  valued  at  3R12  and  that  this  is  no  test  of  the  cost  of 

livres,  10  sous,  8  deniers.    In  a  modem  those  which  mU(ht  be   multiplied   by 

English  book  «n  literary  antiquities  this  copying.     ["  En  g^n^ral  nous  pourrions 

is  set  down  38121.  lOs.  8d. ;  which  is  a  dire  que  le  prix  moyen  d'un  volume 

happy  way  of  helping  the  reader.  in  folio  d'alors  [au  14"^  si^le]  ^iii« 

Lombinet  mentions  a  few  prices  of  valent  h  celui  des  cboses  qui  ooftteraient 

early  books  which  are  not  trifling.    The  ai^jourd'hui  quatre  k  cinq  cent  francs.'* 

Ments  Bible,  of  1462,  was  purchased  in  Hint  Litt.  de  la  France,  xvi.  39.    But 

1470by  a  bishop  of  Angers  for  forty  gold  this   supposes  illuminations    or    other 

crowns.    An   English   gentleman  paid  costly  ornaments.    The  price  of  law- 

eighteen  gold  florins  in  1481  for  a  missal;  books,   such  as  Savigny  has  collected, 

upon  which  Lambinet  makes  a  remark  .* —  was  veiy  much  lower ;  and  we  may  oon- 

Mais  on  a  toujours  fait  payer  plus  cher  elude  the  same  of  aU  ordinary  manu- 

aux  Anglais  qn'auz  autres  nations  (p.  scripts.     Mr.  Maitlaud,  in  his  Letterg 

198).    The  florin  was  srorth  about  four  on  the  Dark  Ages,  p.  61,  has  animad- 

francs  of  present  money,  equivalent  at  verted  with  his  usual  sharpness  on  Bo* 

least  to  twenty-four  in  command  of  com-  bertaon  for  too  hasty  a  geoeralisatiun.— 

moditlBi.    The  crown  was  worth  nuber  IS^I.] 
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and  the  first  on  wbicli  we  can  rely  is  the  Sallnst,  printed 
at  Valencia  in  1475.  Another  book  of  that  fonn,  at 
Treviso,  occurs  in  the  same  year,  and  an  edition  y£  Pliny's 
epistles  at  Florence  in  1478.  They  become  from  this 
time  gradually  more  common ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  the 
century  form  rather  a  small  proportion  of  editions.  I 
have  not  observed  that  the  duodecimo  division  of  the 
sheet  was  adopted  in  any  instance.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  volumes  of  Panzer  furnish  means  of 
correcting  these  little  notices,  which  I  offer  as  sugges- 
tions to  persons  more  erudite  in  such  matters.  The  price 
and  convenience  of  books  are  evidently  not  unconnected 
with  their  size. 

149.  Nothing  could  be  less  unreasonable  than  that  the 
printer  should  have  a  better  chance  of  indem-  Exciasive 
nifying  himself  and  the  author,  if  in  those  days  ijriviieges. 
the  author,  as  probably  he  did,  hoped  for  some  lucrative 
return  after  his  exhausting  drudgery,  by  means  of  an 
exclusive  privilege.  The  senate  of  Venice  granted  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  five  years  to  John  of  Spire  in 
1469,  for  the  first  book  printed  in  the  city,  his  edition  of 
Cicero's  epistles.*  But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  extended 
to  any  other  work.  And  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
learned  Beckmann,  who  says,  that  the  earliest  instance 
of  protected  copyright  on  record  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  book  insignificant  enough,  a  missal  for  the  church  of 
Bamberg,  printed  in  1490.  It  is  probable  that  other 
privileges  of  an  older  date  have  not  been  found.  In  1491 
one  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice,  and 
five  more  at  the  same  place  within  the  century — the 
Aristotle  of  Aldus  being  one  of  the  books ;  one  also  is 
found  at  Milan.  These  privileges  are  always  recited  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  They  are,  however,  very  rare 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  books  published,  and 
seem  not  accorded  by  preference  to  the  most  important 
editions." 

150.  In  these  exclusive  privileges  the  printer  was 
forced  to  call  in  th6  magistrate  for  his  own 
benefit.     But  there  was  ofton  a  different  sort  of  nnwerritiei 
interference  by  the  civil  power  with  the  press.  ®^n{^^ 
The  destruction  of  books  and  the  prohibition  of  ** 

t  TinboKbi.  tL  ]38l  "  BeaoiMiiii's  Hist  of  IinrentloiUi  ilL  loa 
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iheir  sale  bad  not  been  unknown  to  antiquity ;  instances 
of  it  occur  in  tbe  free  republics  of  Atbens  and  Eome ; 
but  it  was  naturally  more  frequent  under  suspicious 
despotisms,  especially  wben  to  the  jealousy  of  tbe  state 
was  superadded  tbat  of  tbe  cburcb,  and  novelty,  even  in 
speculation,  became  a  crime/  Ignorance  came  on  witb 
tbe  fall  of  tbe  empire,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  guard 
c^inst  tbe  abuse  of  an  art  wbicb  very  few  possessed  at 
all.  Witb  tbe  first  revival  of  letters  in  tbe  eleventb  and 
twelftb  centuries  sprang  up  tbe  reviving  sboots  of  bere- 
tical  freedom ;  but  witb  Berenger  and  Abelard  came  also 
tbe  jealousy  of  tbe  cburcb,  and  tbe  usual  exertion  of  tbe 
rigbt  of  tbe  strongest.  Abelard  was  censured  by  the 
council  of  Soissons,  in  1121,  for  suifering  copies  of  bis 
book  to  be  taken  without  the  approbation  of  his  superiors, 
and  tbe  delinquent  volumes  were  given  to  tbe  flames. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  tbat  any  regulation  on  this 
subject  bad  been  made.'  But  wben  tbe  sale  of  books 
became  tbe  occupation  of  a  class  of  traders,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  place  them  under  restraint.  Those  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  tbe  cities  doubtless  where  tbe  greatest 
business  of  this  kind  was  carried  on,  came  altogether 
into  the  power  of  tbe  universities.  It  is  proved  by 
various  statutes  of  tbe  university  of  Paris,  originating, 
no  doubt,  in  some  authority  conferred  by  tbe  crown,  and 
bearing  date  from  tbe  year  1275  to  1403,  tbat  booksellers 
were  appointed  by  the  university,  and  considered  as  its 
officers,  probably  matriculated  by  entry  on  her  roll ;  that 
they  took  an  oath,  renewable  at  her  pleasure,  to  observe 
her  statutes  and  regulations;  that  they  were  admitted 
upon  security,  and  witb  testimonials  to  their  moral 
conduct ;  tbat  no  one  could  sell  books  in  Paris  without 
this  permission ;  tbat  they  could  expose  no  book  to  sale 
without  communication  witb  the  university,  and  without 
its  approbation;  that  tbe  university  fixed  tbe  prices, 
according  to  tbe  tariff  of  four  sworn  booksellers,  at  which 
books  should  be  sold  or  lent  to  tbe  scholars ;  tbat  a  fine 
might  be  imposed  for  incorrect  copies ;  that  the  sellers 
were  bound  to  fix  up  in  their  shops  a  priced  catalogue 
of  their  books,  besides  other  regulations  of  less  import- 
ance.    Books  deemed  by  the  imiversity  unfit  for  perusal 

Beckmaim's  Hist  of  Inventions,  ilL  93.        r  Hist  Lltt  de  la  Franc  iz.  19. 
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were  sometiines  burned  by  its  order."  Chevillier  gives 
several  prices  for  'lending  books  (pro  exemplari  concesso 
Bcholaribus)  fixed  about  1303.  The  books  mentioned 
are  all  of  divinity,  philosophy,  or  canon  law;  on  an 
average,  the  charge  for  about  twenty  pages  was  a  sol. 
The  university  of  Toulouse  exercised  the  same  authority ; 
and  Albert  III.,  archduke  of  Austria,  founding  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna  about  1384,  copied  the  statutes  of  Paris 
in  this  control  over  bookselling  as  well  as  in  other 
respects.*  The  stationarii  of  Bologna  were  also  bound 
by  oath,  and  gave  sureties  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards 
the  university ;  one  of  these  was,  to  keep  by  them  copies 
of  books  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen, 
for  the  hire  of  which  a  price  was  fixed.^  By  degrees, 
however,  a  class  of  booksellers  grew  up  at  Paris,  who 
took  no  oath  to  the  university,  and  were  consequently 
-not  admitted  to  its  privileges,  being  usually  poor  scho- 
lars, who  were  tolerated  in  selling  books  of  low  price. 
These  were  of  no  importance  till  the  privileged  or  sworn 
traders,  having  been  reduced  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1488 
to  twenty-four,  this  lower  class  silently  increased,  and  at 
length  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  university 
fell  into  disuse." 

151.  The  vast  and  sudden  extension  of  the  means  of 
communicating  and  influencing  opinion  which 
the  discovery  of  printing  aflForded  did  not  long  onwie of 
remain  unnoticed.    Few  have  temper  and  com-  ^^ 
prehensive  views  enough  not  to  desire  the  pre- 
vention by  force  of  that  which  they  reckon  detrimental 
to  truth  and  right.     Hermolaus  Barbarus,  in  a  letter  to 
Merula,  recommends  that,  on  account  of  the  many  trifling 
publications  which  took  men  off  from  reading  the  best 
authors,  nothing  should  be  printed  without  the  approba- 
tion of  competent  judges.*    The  governments  of  Europe 
cared  little  for  what  seemed  an  evil  to  Hermolaus.    But 
they  perceived  that,  especially  in  Germany,  a  country 
where  the  principles  that  were  to  burst  out  in  the  Ee- 
formation  were  evidently  germinating  in  this  century, 
where  a  deep  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  per- 
vaded every  olass,  that  incredible  host  of  popular  religious 

■  Ghevfllier,  Origlneft  de  I'lmprimeiie       ^  Savlgny,  iil.  54a 

le  Fiftris,  p.  302  et  seqq.    Crevier,  IL  68.         ^  Cbevinier,  334-361. 

^  Chevillier,  p.  302  et  seqq.  ^  Beckmaim,  ut  9S. 
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tracts,  which  the  Bhine  and  Neckar  poured  forth  like 
their  waters,  were  of  no  slight  danger  to  the  two  powers, 
or  at  least  the  union  of  the  two,  whom  the  people  had  so 
long  obeyed.  We  find,  therefore,  an  instance  in  1480  of 
a  book  called  Nosce  teipsum,  printed  at  Heidelberg  with 
the  approving  testimonies  of  four  persons,  who  may  be 
pi^sumed,  though  it  is  not  stated,  to  have  been  appointed 
censors  on  that  occasion.*  Two  others,  one  of  which  is  a 
Bible,  have  been  found,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1479 — ^in  the 
subscription  to  which  the  language  of  public  approbation 
by  the  university  is  more  express.  The  first  known 
instance,  however,  of  the  regular  appointment  of  a  censor 
on  books  is  in  the  mandate  of  Berthold,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  in  1486.  **  Notwithstanding,"  he  begins,  "  the 
tacility  given  to  the  acquisition  of  science  by  the  divine 
art  of  printing,  it  has  been  found  that  some  abuse  this 
invention,  and  convert  that  which  was  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind  to  their  injury.  For  books  on 
the  duties  and  doctrines  of  religion  are  translated  from 
Latin  into  German,  and  circulated  among  the  people,  to 
the  disgrace  of  religion  itself;  and  some  have  even  had 
the  rashness  to  make  faulty  versions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  belong  to  a  science 
80  difficult,  that  it  is  enough  to  occupy  the  life  of  the 
wisest  man.  Can  such  men  assert  that  our  German 
language  is  capable  of  expressing  what  great  authors 
have  written  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  high  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  on  general  science  ?  Certainly 
it  is  not;  and  hence  they  either  invent  new  words,  or 
use  old  ones  in  erroneous  senses — ^a  thing  especially 
dangerous  in  sacred  Scripture.  For  who  will  admit  that 
men  without  learning,  or  women,  into  whose  hands  these 
translations  may  fall,  can  find  the  true  sense  of  the 
gospels,  or  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  ?  much  less  can 
they  enter  on  questions  which,  even  among  catholic 
writers,  are  open  to  subtle  discussion.  But  since  this 
art  was  first  discovered  in  this  city  of  Mentz,  and  we 
may  truly  say  by  divine  aid,  and  is  to  be  maintained  by 
us  in  all  its  honour,  we  strictly  forbid  all  persons  to 
translate,  or  circulate  when  translated,  any  books  upon 
any  subject  whatever  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  otnoz 

•  fieckmann,  iii.  99.  . 
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tongue  into  German,  until  before  printing,  and  again 
before  their  sale,  such  translations  shall  be  approved  by 
four  doctors  herein  named,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation and  of  forfeiture  of  the  books,  and  of  one  hundred 
golden  florins  to  the  use  of  our  exchequer." ' 

152.  I  have  given  ihe  substance  of  this  mandate  i-ather 
at  length,  because  it  has  a  considerable  bearing 
on  the  preliminary  history  of  the  Reformation,  pSting'on 
and  yet  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  pro-  theReiorm- 
duced  with  that  view.  For  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  on  account  of  religious  translations,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Scripture,  which  had  been  very  early  printed 
in  Germany,  that  this  alarm  was  taken  by  the  worthy 
archbishop.  A  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  in  1501,  reciting 
that  many  pernicious  books  had  been  printed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  forbids  all 
printers  in  these  provinces  to  publish  any  books  without 
the  licence  of  the  archbishops  or  their  officials.^  We 
here  perceive  the  distinction  made  between  these  parts 
of  Gennany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  can  understand 
their  ripeness  for  the  ensuing  revolution.  We  perceive 
also  the  vast  influence  of  the  art  of  printing  upon  the 
Reformation.  Among  those  who  have  been  sometimes 
enumerated  as  its  precursors,  a  place  should  be  left  for 
Schadffer  and  Gutenberg ;  nor  has  this  always  been  for- 
gotten,** 

t  BedEmann,  iiL  101,  flx)m  the  fourth  b  G«rdes,  in  his  Hist  EvangeL  Re- 

▼olnme  of  Ouden's  Codex  diplomaticoa.  foimati.  who  has  gone  yery  laboriotisly 

The  Latin  will  be  found  in  Beckmaun.  into  this  snttJect,  Justly  dwells  on  the 

t  Id.  KM.  Inficence  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1600  TO  1530. 

Sect.  I.    1601-1510. 

Claasical  Learnii^  of  Italy  in  this  period  —  Of  France,  Germany,  and  En|^l— 
Works  of  Polite  Literatore  in  Languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England. 

1.  The  new  century  did  not  begin  very  auspiciously  for 
the  literary  credit  of  Italy.     We  may,  indeed, 
of  iSm-    consider  the  whole  period  between  the  death  of 
^*°       Lorenzo  in  1492,  and  the  pontificate  of  his  son 
^'        in  1513,  as  less  brilliant  than  the  two  ages 
which  we  connect  with  their  names.     But  when  mea- 
sured by  the  labours  of  the  press,  the  last  ten  yeai-s  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  considerably  more  productive  than 
any  which  had  gone  before.     In  the  present  decad  a 
striking  decline  was  perceptible.     Thus,  in  comparing 
the  numbers  of  books  printed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy, 
we  find — 


1491—1500 

1501     1510 

Florence       179 

47 

Eome           460 

41 

Milan           228 

99 

Venice        1491 

536' 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  first  interference  of  strangers  with 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  Wars  so  protracted  within  the 
bosom  of  a  country,  if  they  do  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  original  genius,  must  yet  be  unfavourable  to  that 
secondary  but  more  diffused  excellence,  which  is  nou- 
rished by  the  wealth  of  patrons  and  the  tranquillity  of 
universities.     Thus  the  gymnasium  of  Borne,  founded  bj 
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Engenius  IV.,  but  lately  endowed  and  regulated  by 
Alexander  YI.,  who  had  established  it  in  a  handsome 
edifice  on  the  Qnirinal  hill,  was  despoiled  of  its  reTennes 
by  Julins  II.,  who,  with  some  libei-ality  towards  painters, 
had  no  regard  for  learning ;  and  this  will  greatly  account 
for  the  remarkable  decline  in  the  typography  of  Bome. 
Thus,  too,  the  Platonic  school  at  Florence  soon  went  to 
decay  after  the  fall  of  the  Medici,  who  had  fostered  it  ; 
and  even  the  rival  philosophy  which  rose  upon  its  ruins, 
and  was  taught  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  with 
much  success  at  Padua  by  Pomponatius,  according  to  the 
original  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  by  two  other  pro- 
fessors of  great  eminence  in  their  time,  Nifo  and  Achil- 
lini,  according  to  the  system  of  Averroes,  could  not  resist 
the  calamities  of  war:  the  students  of  that  university 
were  dispersed  in  1509,  after  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
Ghiaradadda. 

2.  Aldus  himself  left  Venice  in  1506,  his  effects  in  the 
territory  having  been  plundered,  and  did  not  pressof 
Open  his  press  again  till  1512,  when  he  entered  amub. 
into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola. 
He  had  been  actively  employed  during  the  first  years  of 
the  century.  He  published  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and 
Thucydides  in  1502,  Euripides  and  Herodian  in  1503, 
Demosthenes  in  1504.  These  were  important  accessions 
to  Greek  learning,  though  so  much  remained  behind.  A 
circumstance,  may  be  here  mentioned,  which  had  so 
much  influence  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  renders  the  year  1501  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
literary  history:  He  that  year  not  only  introduced  a  new 
Italian  character,  called  Aldine,  more  easily  read  perhaps 
than  his  Eoman  letters,  which  are  somewhat  rude ;  but, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  began  to  print  in  a  small 
octavo  or  duodecimo  form,  instead  of  the  cimibrous  and 
expensive  folios  that  had  been  principally  in  tise.  What- 
ever the  great  of  ages  past  might  seem  to  lose  by  this 
indignity,  was  more  than  compensated  in  the  diffused 
love  and  admiration  of  their  writings.  **  With  what 
pleasure,"  says  M.  Benouard,  **  must  the  studious  man, 
the  lover  of  letters,  have  beheld  these  benevolent  octavos, 
these  Virgils  and  Horaces  contained  in  one  little  volume, 
which  he  might  carry  in  his  pocket  while  travelling  or 
in  a  walk ;  which  besides  cost  him  hardly  more  than  two 

VOL.  I.  S 
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of  our  firanos,  so  that  he  could  get  a  dozen  of  them  for 
the  price  of  one  of  those  folios,  that  had  hitherto  been 
the  sole  furniture  of  his  library!  The  appearance  of 
these  correct  and  well  printed  octavos  ought  to  be  as 
much  remarked  as  the  substitution  of  printed  books  for 
manuscripts  itself."  ^  We  have  seen  above  that  not  only 
small  quartos,  nearly  as  portable  perhaps  as  octavos,  but 
the  latter  form  also,  had  been  coming  into  use  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though,  I  believe,  it 
was  sparingly  employed  for  classical  authors. 

3.  It  was  about  1500  that  Aldus  drew  together  a  few 
His  aca-  scholars  into  a  literary  association,  called  Aldi 
demy.  Ncacadcmia.  Not  only  amicable  discussions, 
but  the  choice  of  books  to  be  printed,  of  manuscripts  and 
various  readings,  occupied  their  time,  so  that  thoy  may 
be  considered  as  literary  partners  of  the  noble-minded 
printer.  This  academy  was  dispersed  by  the  retirement 
of  Aldus  from  Venice,  and  never  met  again.*^ 

4.  The  first  edition  of  Calepio's  Latin  Dictionary, 
Dictionary  which,  though  far  better  than  one  or  two  ob- 
ofCaiepio.  gcurc  books  that  preceded  it,  and  enriched  by 
plundering  the  stores  of  Valla  and  Perotti,  was  very 
defective,  appeared  at  Beggio  in  1502.*^  It  was  so 
greatly  augmented  by  subsequent  improvers  that  caiepin 
has  become  a  name  in  French  for  any  voluminous  com- 
pilation. This  dictionary  was  not  only  of  Latin  and 
Italian,  but  several  other  languages;  and  these  were 
extended  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1 581  to  eleven.  It  is 
still,  if  not  the  best,  the  most  complete  polyglott  lexicon 
for  the  European  languages.  Calepio,  however  moderate 
might  be  his  erudition,  has  just  claim  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Latin  language  in  its  purity  to  general  use ;  for 
though  some  had  by  great  acuteness  and  diligence  attained 
A  good  style  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  age  was  looked 
upon  in  Italy  itself  as  far  below  the  subsequent  period." 

9  Benouard,  Hist  de  rimprimerie  des  LiterarumGnBcarum,  reprinted  by  Henry 

Aides.    Boflcoe'8  Leo  X.,  di.  IL  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus.   fiiogr.Univ., 

^  Timboschi;      Rosooe;     Benouard.  Fortegaerra.  . 

Sdpio   Forteguerra,   who  latinized  his  ^  Bruuet     Tiraboichi  (x.  383)  gives 

name  into  Carteromachus,  was  secretary  some  reason  to  suspect  that  there  may 

to  this  society,  and  among  its  most  dis-  have  been  an  earlier  edition. 

Gnguished  members.    He  was  celebrated  ^  Calepio  is  said  by  Morhof  uid  Bail- 

In  his  tima  for  a  discourse,  De  Laudibus  let  to  have  copied  Perotti's  Comuci>pia 
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6.  We  may  read  in  Panzer  the  titles  of  326  books 
printed  during  these  ten  years  at  Leipsic,  60  ^^^ 
of  which  are  classical,  but  chiefly  as  before,  printed  in 
small  school-books;  14  out  of  21 4  at  Cologne,  <^«™«"y- 
10  out  of  208  at  Strasburg,  1  out  of  84  at  Basle,  are  also 
classical;  but  scarcely  any  books  whatever  appear  at 
Louvain.  One  printed  at  Erfurt  in  1601  deserves  some 
attention.  The  title  runs,  *'  Etcaywyiy  Tpoc  tljv  ypafx- 
fiarufy  'EXXiywv,  Elementale  Introductorium  in  idioma 
GrsBcanicum,"  with  some  more  words.  Panzer  observes : 
"  This  Greek  grammar,  published  by  some  unknown 
person,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  which  was  published  in 
Germany  since  the  invention  of  printing/*  In  this, 
however,  as  has  already  been  shown,  he  is  mistaken ; 
unless  we  deny  to  the  book  printed  at  Deventer  the 
name  of  a  grammar.  But  Panzer  was  not  acquainted 
with  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  attempt  at  Greek 
that  occurs  in  Germany  during  this  decad;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  ignorance  which  the 
gross  solecism  in  the  title  displays.' 

6.  Paris  contributed  in  ten  years  430  editions,  thirty- 
two  being  of  Latin  classics.      And  in   1507   y^^^Q 
Giles  Gourmont,  a  printer  of  that  city,  assisted  press  at 
by  the  purse  of  Francis  Tissard,  had  the  honour  ^*''^*- 
of  introducing  the  Greek  language  on  this  side,  as  we 
may  say,  of  the  Alps;  for  the  trifling  exceptions  we 
have   mentioned  scarcely  afiect  his  priority.      Greek 
types  had  been  used  in  a  few  words  by  Badius  Ascen-* 
sius,  a  learned  and  meritorious  Parisian  pi-inter,  whose 
publications  began  about  1498.    They  occur  in  his  edition 
(1505)  of  Valla's  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament.* 

almost  entire.    Sir  John  Elyot  long  be-  Several  bod  dictionaries,  abridged  from 

fore  had  remarked  :—'*  Calepin  nothing  the  Catholicon,  appeared  near  the  end  of 

amended,  but  rather  appaired  that  which  the  fifteenth  century,  and  at  the  begin- 

Pcrottus  had  stndiously  gathered."    But  ning  of  the  next.    Du  Gauge,  prsefat  in 

the  Cornucopia  was  not  a  complete  die-  Glossar.,  p.  47. 

tionary.     It   is   generally   i^^eed   that  '  Panzer,  vi.  494.    We  find,  however, 

Calepio  was  an  indifferent  scholar,  and  a  tract  by  Hegius,  De  UtiUtate  Lingua 

that  the  first  editions  of  his  dictionary  Grtdca,   printed  at  Deventer  in  1601 ; 

are  of  no  great  value.    Nor  have  those  but  whether  it  contains  Greek  characters 

who  have  enlan^  it  done  so  with  ex-  or  not  must  be  left  to  conjecture.    Lam- 

actaess,  or  with  selection  of  good  Latinity.  binet   says    that   Martens,   a   Flemish 

Even  Passerat,  the  most  learned  of  them,  printer,  employed  Greek  types  in  quota> ' 

has   not    extirpated    the  unauthorised  tions  as  early  as  1601  or  1602. 

words  of  Calepio.    BalUet,  Jugemens  des  >  Chevillier,  Origiues  de  I'lmprimerie 

BftTam,  iL  4i.  d«  Faris,  p.  240.    Gresswell's  View  o1 

8  2 
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Four  little  books,  namely,  a  small  miscellaneous  volume, 
preceded  by  an  alphabet,  the  Works  and  Days  of  He* 
siod,  the  Frogs  and  Mice  of  Homer,  and  the  Erotemata 
or  Greek  grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  to  which  four  a 
late  writer  has  added  an  edition  of  Mussbus,  were  the 
first  fruits  of  Gourmont's  press.  Aleander,  a  learned 
Italian,  who  pLayed  afterwards  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Eeformation,  came  to  Paris  in 
1508,  and  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XII.**  He 
taught  Greek  there,  and  perhaps  Hebrew.  Through 
his  care,  besides  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabet  in  1508, 
Gourmont  printed  some  of  the  moral  works  of  Plutarch 
in  1609. 

7.  We  learn  from  a  writer  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, Camerarius,  that  the  elements  of  Greek 
bodies  of  were  already  taught  to  boys  in  some  parts  of 
Mcianch-   Germany.'    About  1608,  Eeuchlin,  on  a  visit  to 
^        George  Simler,  a  schoolmaster  in  Hesse,  found  a 

early  PuisUui  Greek  Press,  i.  15.  Fan-  It  is  fair  to  say  of  Aleander  that  be 
ler,  aocording  to  Mr.  Oresswell,  has  re-  was  the  Mend  of  Sadolet  In  a  letter  of 
corded  nearly  400  editions  from  the  press  that  excellent  person  to  Paul  III.,  he 
of  Badina.  They  Include  almost  every  praises  Aleander  very  highly,  and  re- 
Latin  rlasric,  usually  with  notes.  He  quests  for  him  the  hat,  which  the  pope 
also  printed  a  Tew  Greek  authors.  See  in  consequence  bestowed.  Sadolet,  EpisL 
also  Bayle  and  Blogr.  Univ.  The  latter  1.  xii.  See,  for  Aleander.  Bayle ;  Sleldan, 
refers  the  first  works  from  the  Parisian  Hist,  de  la  Reformation,  L  ii.  and  iii.; 
press  of  Badius  to  1511,  but  probably  by  Roscoe's  lieo  X.,  ch.  zxi. ;  Jortin's  Eras- 
misprint.    Badius  had  learned  Greek  at  mus,  passim. 

Ferrara.    If  Bayle  is  correct,  he  taught       <  Jam  enim  plurlbns  In  locb  melius 

it  at  Lyons  before  he  set  up  his  press  quam  dudum  pueritia  institni  et  doctrina 

at  Paris,  which  is  worthy  of  noUce;  but  in   scholis  usurpari   poUtior,    quod   et 

he  gives  no  authority,  except  for  the  fact  bonorum    autorum    scrlpta   in    manns 

of  his  teaching  in  the  former  dty,  which  tenerentur,  et  elementa  quoque  lingua) 

might  not  be  the  Grac^  language.    It  is  GnecsB  alicubi  proponerentur  ad  discen' 

said,  however,  that  he  came  to  Paris  in  dum,  cum  seniorum  admiratione  maxi- 

order  to  give  instruction  in  Greek  about  ma,  et  ardentissima  cupiditate  Juniorum, 

1499.    Bayle,  art  Badius.  note  H.    It  is  ci^Jus  utriusque  turn  nan  tarn  Judicium 

said  in  the  Biographie  Universelle  that  quam  novitas  causa  fuit.    Simlems,  qui 

Denys  le  Fevre  taught  Greek  at  Paris  in  postea  ex  primario  grsmmatico  extanius 

1504,  when  only  sixteen  years  old;  but  Jurisconsultas   factus  est,    initio    banc 

tbe  story  seems  apocryphal.  doctrlnam  non  vnlgandam  aliquantisper 

h  Aleander  was    no   favourite   with  arbitrabatur.    Itaque  Gnecarum  Utera- 

Erasmus;  and  Luther  utters  many  in-  rum  scholam  explicabat  aliquot  disci- 

vectives  i^nst  him.    He  was  a  strenu-  pulls  suis  privatim,  quibus  dalat  banc 

ous  supporter  of  all  things  as  they  were  operam  peculiarem,  ut  quos  summoptre 

in  the  dinrch.  and  would  have  presided  diligeret.     Camerarius,   Vita  Melanch 

in  the  Council  of  Trent  as  legate  of  Paul  thonis.    I  find  also  in  one  of  MelaDch- 

IIL,   who  had  given  him  a  cardinal's  thon's  own  epistles  that  he  learned  the 

hat,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  Greek  grammar  fh>m  George  Simler. 

death.  Epist.  Malanchtk.  p.  351  (edit.  164T). 
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relation  of  Lis  own,  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  who, 
uniting  extraordinary  quicknecB  with  thirst  for  learning, 
had  already  acquired  the  iiidiments  of  that  language; 
and  presenting  him  with  a  lexicon  and  grammar,  pre- 
cious gifts  in  those  times,  changed  his  German  name, 
Schwartzerd,  to  one  of  equivalent  meaning  and  more 
classical  sound,  Melanchthon.  He  had  himself  set  the 
example  of  assuming  a  name  of  Greek  derivation,  being 
almost  as  much  known  by  the  name  of  Capnio  as  by  his 
own.  And  this  pedantry,  which  continued  to  prevail 
for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  might  be  excused  by 
the  great  uncouthness  of  many  German,  not  to  say 
French  and  English,  surnames  in  their  Latinised  forms. 
Melanchthon,  the  precocity  of  his  youth  being  followed 
by  a  splendid  maturity,  became  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  Beformation,  but,  far  above  all 
others,  the  founder  of  general  learning  in  Germany.^ 

8.  England  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary  in 
academical  learning  during  the  unpropitious  Learning  in 
reign  of  Henry  VII.*  But  just  hopes  were  England, 
entertained  from  the  accession  of  his  son  in  1509,  who 
had  received  in  some  degree  a  learned  education.  And 
the  small  knot  of  excellent  men,  united  by  zeal  for  im- 

Srovement,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Latimer,  Fisher,  Colet, 
[ore,  succeeded  in  bringing  over  their  friend  Erasmus 
to  teach  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1510.  The  students, 
he  says,  were  too  poor  to  pay  him  anything,  nor  had  he 
many  scholars."*  His  instruction  was  confined  to  the 
grammar.  Li  the  same  year  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
founded  there  a  school,  and  published  a  Latin  grammar. 
Five  or  six  little  works  of  the  kind  had  already  ap- 

k  Camerarins.   MeineiB,  i.  73.     The  manner  foigotten."     Wood's  Annals  of 

Biographie  Univeraelle,    art.   Melancb-  Qxfoid,  aj>.1508.  The  woM  **  foi|Eotten " 

thon,  calls  him  nephew  of  Benchlin ;  bat  is  improperly  applied  to  Greek,  which  had 

this  seems  not  to  be  the  case;  Came-  never  been  known.    In  this  reign,  but  in 

rarias  only  says  that  their  families  were  what  part  of  it  does  not  appear,  the  nni- 

connected  quadam  cognationis  necessi-  TerBi^  of  Oxford  hired  an  Italian,  ono 

tndine.  Cains  Anberinns,  to  compose  the  public 

1  "  The  schools  were  much  frequented  orations  and  epistles,   and  to  explain 

with  quirks  and  sophistry.    All  things,  Terence  in  the  schoola    Warton«  ii  420, 

whether  taught  or  written,  seemed  to  be  trnrn  MS.  authority, 

trite  and  inane.    No  pleasant  streams  of  "  Hactenus    praslegimus  Chrysolons 

humanity  or  mythol<^y  were   gliding  grammaUcam,  sed  paucis;  fortassis  f^ 

among  us;  and  the  Greek  language,  Arom  quentiori  auditorio'  Theodori  grammati- 

wbenre  the  greater  part  of  knowledge  is  cam  auspicabimur.     £p.   cxxlii.   (I6tb 

derired,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  or  in  a  Oct.  1511.) 
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peared  in  England."  These  trifling  things  are  mentioned 
to  let  the  reader  take  notice  that  there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  to  be  named.  Twentynsix  books  were  printed 
at  Loudon  dm*ing  this  decad.  Among  these  Terence  in 
1 504,  but  no  other  Latin  author  of  classical  name.  The 
difrerence  in  point  of  learning  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land was  at  least  that  of  a  century,  that  is,  the  former 
was  as  much  advanced  in  knowledge  of  ancient  litera- 
ture in  1400  as  the  latter  was  in  1600. 

9.  It  is  plain,   however,   that  on  the  continent  of 

Europe,  thou&:h  no  very  remarkable  advances 
and  were  made  in  these  ten  years,  learning  was 

BudaBus.  giQ-^iy  progressive,  and  the  men  were  living 
who  were  to  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  Erasmus  re- 
published his  Adages  with  such  great  additions  as  ren- 
dered them  almost  a  new  work  ;  while  Budasus,  in  his 
Observations  upon  the  Pandects,  gave  the  first  example 
of  applying  philological  and  historical  litei-ature  to  the 
illustration  of  Eoman  law,  by  which  others,  with  more 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  than  he  possessed,  were  in 
the  next  generation  signally  to  change  the  face  of  that 
science. 

10.  The  eastern  languages  began  now  to  be  studied, 
stud  f  ^o^g^  with  very  imperfect  means.  Hebrew 
east^  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
languages.  Series  of  Tubingen  and  Basle  before  the  end  of 

the  last  century.  The  first  grammar  was  published  by 
Conrad  Pellican  in  1503.  Eichhom  calls  it  an  evidence 
of  the  deficiencies  of  his  knowledge,  though  it  cost  him 
incredible  pains.  Beuchlin  gave  a  better,  with  a  dic- 
tionary, in  1606,  which,  enlarged  by  Munster,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  a  standard  book.  A  Hebrew  psalter,  with 
three  Latin  translations,  and  one  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished in  1609  by  Henry  Stephens,  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  illustrious  in  typographical  and  literary  history. 
Petrus  de  Alcala,  in  1606,  attempted  an  Arabic  voca- 
bulary, printing  the  words  in  Eoman  letter." 

"  Wood  talks  of  Holt's  Lac  Paerorum,  by  Erasmos,  at  Golet's  desire:  sic  emen* 

published  in  1497,  as  if  it  had  made  an  daram,  nt  pleraqne  mntarem.    It  was 

epodi  in  literature.    It  might  be  supe-  published  anonymously.    This  syntax  is 

rior  to  any  grammar  we  already  possessed,  admired  for  conciseness  and  perspicuity. 

[The  syntax  in  Lilly's  grammar,  which  — 1842.] 

ba»  been  chiefly  in  use  with  us  (under  ®  Eichhom,  ii.  562, 663,  ▼.  609 ;  Mein- 

t^t  or  other  names),  was  much  altered  ers's    Life   of  Reuchliu,  in  Lebensb^ 
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11.  If  we  cotdd  trust  an  article  in  the  Biographio 
Universelle,  a  Portuguese,  Gil  Vicente,  de-  Dramatic 
serves  the  high  praise  of  having  introduced  ^o""*™- 
the  regular  drama  into  Europe,  the  first  of  his  pieced 
having  been  represented  at  Lisbon  in  1504.^  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  much  superior  authority  of  Bonterwek, 
Gil  Vicente  was  a  writer  in  the  old  national  style  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  and  his  early  compositions  are 
Autos,  or  spiritual  dramas,  totally  imlike  any  regular 
play^,  and  rude  both  in  design  and  execution.  He  be- 
came, however,  a  comic  writer  of  great  reputation  among 
his  countrymen  at  a  later  period,  but  in  the  same  vein 
of  uncultivated  genius,  and  not  before  Machiavel  and 
Ariosto  had  established  their  dramatic  renown.  The 
Calandra  of  Bibbiena,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  repre- 
sented at  Venice  in  1508,  though  not  published  till 
1524.  An  analysis  of  this*  play  will  be  found  in  Gin- 
guene ;  it  bears  only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Me- 
nsBchmi  of  Plautus.  Perhaps  the  Calandra  may  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  modem  comedy,  or  at  least 
the  earliest  that  is  known  to  be  extant,  for  its  five  acts 
and  intricate  plot  exclude  the  competition  of  Maitre 
Patelin.**  But  there  is  a  more  celebrated  piece  caiisto  and 
in  the  Spanish  language,  of  which  it  is  pro-  MeUboea. 
bably  impossible  to  determine  the  date,  the  tragi-comedy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  Caiisto  and  Meliboea.  This  is 
the  work  of  two  authors,  one  generally  supposed  to  be 
Rodrigo  Cota,  who  planned  the  story  and  wrote  the  first 
act ;  Sie  other,  Fernando  de  Eojas,  who  added  twenty 
more  acts  to  complete  the  drama.  This  alarming  num- 
ber does  not  render  the  play  altogether  so  prolix  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  acts  being  only  what  with  us  are 

■chre1bungcnberUbmterM&nner,i.68.  A  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  of  tbe 

yery  few  instances  of  Hebrew  scholars  simplest  kind. 

in  the  fifteenth  century  might  be  found,  1  Gingutfn^  vL  171.  An  earlier  writer 

besides  Reuchlin  and  Picas  of  Miran-  on  the  Italian  theatre  is  in  raptures  witii 

dola     Tiraboechi  gives  the  chief  place  this  play.     *'  The  Greeks,  Latins,  and 

among  these  to  Giannouo  Manetti,  viL  modems  have  never  made,  and,  perhaps 

133.  never  wiU  make,  so  perfect  a  comedy  as 

P  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Gil  Vicente.    An-  the  Calandra.    It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 

T^r  life  of  the  same  dramatist  in  a  model  of  good  comedy."      Riccoboni, 

later  volume,  under  the  title  Vicente,  Hist,  du  Th^tre  Italien,  I  148.    This 

■eems  designed   to  retract  this  claim,  is  much  to  say,  and  shows  an  odd  taste, 

.BQUter\i'ek    adverts    to    this  supposed  for  the  Calandra  neither  displays  dian» 

drama  of  1504^  whidx  is  an  Auto  on  the  ter  nor  excites  interetb 
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oommouly  denominated  soenes.  It  is,  however,  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  representation.     Some  have  sup- 

Sosed  Calisto  and  Meliboea  to  have  been  commenced  by 
uan  de  la  Mena  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. But  this,  Antonio  tells  us,  shows  ignorance  of  the 
style  belonging  to  that  author  and  to  his  age.  It  is  £bit 
more  probably  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  as  an  Italian  translation  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1514,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  finished  and 
printed  in  Spain  about  the  present  decad.' 

12.  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have  given  some  ac- 

Its  chaiac-  count  of  this  rather  remarkable  dramatic  work. 

ter.  But  they  hardly  do  it  justice,  especially  the 

former,  who  would  lead  ^e  reader  to  expect  something 
very  anomalous  and  extravagant.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  as  regular  and  well  contrived  as  the  old  comedies 
generally  were  :  the  action  is  simple  and  uninter- 
rupted ;  nor  can  it  be  reckoned  very  extraordinary  that 
what  Bouterwek  calls  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
shpuld  be  transgressed,  when  for  the  next  two  centuries 
they  were  never  observed.  Calisto  and  Meliboea  was  at 
least  deemed  so  original  and  important  an  accession  to 
literature  that  it  was  naturalised  in  several  languages. 
A  very  early  imitation,  rather  than  version,  in  English, 
appears  to  have  been  printed  in  1530.*  A  real  transla* 
tion,  with  the  title  Celestina  (the  name  of  a  procuress 
who  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  drama,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  frequently  known),  is  mentioned  by  Herbert 
under  the  year  1598.  And  there  is  another  translation, 
or  second  edition,  in  1631,  with  the  same  title,  from 
which  all  my  acquaintance  with  this  play  is  derived. 
Caspar  Barthius  gave  it  in  Latin,  1624,  with  the  title 
Fomobosco-didascalus.*  It  was  extolled  by  some  as  a 
salutary  exposition  of  the  effects  of  vice — 

'  Antonio,  BibL  Hisp.  Noya.    Andrds,  Mr.  Collier  (HiBt.  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 

V.  125.    La  Celestina,  says  the  latter,  H  408)  has  given  a  short  acootint  of  this 

certo  contieue  nn    fatto  bene   svolto^  prodnction,  which  he  says  **  Is  not  long 

e  spiegato  con  epJsocU  veilsimlli  e  nata-  enon^^  for  a  play,  and  oonld  only  have 

rail,  dipinge  con  veritii  1  caratterl,  ed  es-  been  acted  as  an  interlude."    It  must, 

prime  talora  con  caloregliaifetti;etatto  therefore,   be  very  different  from  tho 

qaesto  2fc  mio  glndisio  ftoirk  bastare  per  originaL 

darli  il  vanto  d'  essere  stata  la  prima  com-       *  Clement,  BlbUoth^qne  Gorieoae.  Thk 

posizione  teatrale  scritta  con  elegania  e  translation    is    sometimes    erroneonnly 

fisgolaritlu  named  Pomo-dldascaliiB;  the  title  tf  a 

■  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquitiea.  veiy  diiferant  book. 
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Quo  modo  adoleflomtabB 
Leoanun  ingeuU  et  mores  poMeni  iiotoero.— 

and  condemned  by  others  as  too  open  a  display  of  it. 
Bonterwek  has  ratiier  exaggerated  the  indecency  of  this 
drama,  which  is  much  less  offensive,  unless  softened  in 
the  translation,  than  in  most  of  our  old  comedies.  Tlie 
style  of  the  first  author  is  scdd  to  be  more  elegant  than 
that  of  his  continuator,  but  this  is  not  very  apparent  in 
the  English  version.  The  chief  characters  throughout 
are  pretty  well  drawn,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  humour  in 
some  of  the  comic  parts. 

13.  The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  a  Spanish  poet, 
Juan  de  la  Enzina,  appeared  in  1501,  though  jnandeu 
they  were  probably  written  in  the  preceding  Enzina. 
century.  Some  of  these  are  comedies,  as  one  biographer 
calls  ^em,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  Bouterwek  expresses 
it,  *'  sacred  and  profane  eclogues,  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, represented  before  distinguished  persons  on  festi- 
vals."  Enzina  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Castilian  poetry, 
which,  according  to  Bouterwek,  is  but  a  short  essay  on 
the  rules  of  metre." 

14.  The  pastoral  romance,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
began  a  little  before  this  time  in  Portugal.  AicadUof 
An  Italian  writer  of  fine  genius,  Sannazzaro,  Sanna»an). 
adopted  it  in  his  Arcadia,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
in  1 502.  Harmonious  prose  intermingled  with  graceful 
poetry,  and  with  a  fable  just  capable  of  keeping  awake 
the  attention,  though  it  could  never  excite  emotion, 
communicate  a  tone  of  pleasing  sweetness  to  this  volume. 
But  we  have  been  so  much  used  to  fictions  of  more  pas- 
sionate interest,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  the  mild  languor  of  these  early  romances. 
A  recent  writer  places  the  Acadia  at  the  head  of  Italian 
prose  in  that  age.  **  With  a  less  embarrassed  construc- 
tion," he  says,  **  than  Boccaccio,  and  less  of  a  servile 
mannerism  than  Bemboi,  the  style  of  Sannazzaro  is 
simple,  flowing,  rapid,  harmonious.  If  it  should  seem 
now  and  then  too  florid  and  diffuse,  this  may  be  })ardoned 
in  a  romance.  It  is  to  him,  in  short,  rather  than  to 
Bembo,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  correctness  and  ele- 

Booterwek;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  En-   equal  knowledge   I  cannot  aaj.     Tne 
una.    The  latter  praiaes  this  work  of  dramatic  compoBitiona  above  mentioned 
Enzina  more  highly,  but  whether  from   are  moat  scarce. 
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gance  in  the  Italian  prose  of  the  sixteenth  centniy ;  and 
his  style  in  the  Arcadia  would  have  been  far  more  relished 
than  that  of  the  Asolani,  if  the  originality  of  his  poetry 
had  not  engrossed  our  attention."  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  in  any  considerable  degree  the  sdrucciolo  verse, 
though  it  occurs  before;  but  the  difficuliy  of  finding 
rhymes  for  it  drives  him  frequently  upon  unauthorised 
phrases.  He  may  also  be  reckoned  the  first  who  restored 
the  polished  style  of  Petrarch,  which  no  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  successfully  emulated." 

15.  The  Asolani  of  Peter  Berabo,  a  dialogue,  the  scene 
Asolani  of  ^^  which  is  laid  at  Asola,  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
Bembo.  tory,  were  published  in  1605.  They  are  dis- 
quisitions on  love,  tedious  enough  to  our  present  appre- 
hension, but  in  a  style  so  pure  and  polite,  that  they 
became  the  favourite  reading  among  the  superior  ranks 
in  Italy,  where  the  coldness  and  pedantry  of  such  dis- 
sertations were  forgiven  for  their  classical  dignity  and 
moral  truth.  The  Asolani  has  been  thought  to  make  an 
epoch  in  Italian  literature,  though  the  Arcadia  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  original  and  striking  work  of  genius. 

16.  I  do  not  find  at  what  time  the  poems  in  the  Scottish 

dialect  by  William  Dunbar  were  published ;  but 
Dnnbar.  ,,  rpj^^  Thistle  aud  the  Eose,"  on  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  of  England  in  1503,  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  written  very  little  after  that 
time.  Dunbar,  therefore,  has  the  honour  of  loading  the 
vanguard  of  British  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  allegorical  poem,  The  Golden  Targe,  is  of  a  more 
extended  range,  and  displays  more  creative  power.  The 
versification  of  Dunbar  is  remarkably  harmonious  and 
«xact  for  his  age;  and  his  descriptions  are  often  very 
lively  and  picturesque.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  too  much  of  sunrise  and  singing-birds  in  all  our 

*  Salfl,  OontiiraattoD  4e  Olngiidn^,  x.  The  French  langoage,  which  is  not  well 

92 ;  Corniani,  ir.  12.     Roecoe  speaks  of  adapted  to  poetry,  would  have  lost  some 

the  Arcadia  with  less  admiration,  bn^  of  its  most  imaginative  passages,  with 

perhaps  more  according  to  the  feelings  of  which  Buffbn.  St  Pierre,  and  others  have 

the  general  reader.    But  I  cannot  alto-  enriched  it,  if  a  highly  ornamented  prose 

gether  concur  in  his  sweeping  denuncia-  had  been  wholly  proeoibed;  and  we  may 

tion  of  poetical  prose,  **  that  hermaphn>-  say  the  same  with  equal  cmth  of  our  own. 

dite  of  literature."     In  many  styles  of  It  is  another  thing  to  condemn  the  pecu- 

eomposition,  and  none  more  than  such  as  liar  style  of  poetry  in  writings  that  firuni 

the  Arcadia,  it  may  be  read  with  deliglit,  their  sul^ect  demand  a  very  diffeve:^ 

and  without  wounding  a  rational  taste,  tono. 
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medisBval  poetry;  a  note  caught  from  the  French  and 
Provencal  writers,  and  repeated  to  satiety  by  our  own. 
The  allegorical  characters  of  Dunbar  are  derived  from 
the  same  source.  He  belongs,  as  a  poet,  to  the  school 
of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate  J 

17.  The  first  book  upon  anatomy,  since  that  of  Mun- 
dinus,  was  by  Zerbi  of  Verona,  who  taught  in  Anatomy 
the  University  of  Padua  in  1495.  The  title  is  of  Zerw. 
Liber  anatomise  corporis  humani  et  singulorum  mem- 
brorum  illius,  1503.  He  follows  in  general  the  plan  of 
Mundinus,  and  his  language  is  obscure  as  well  as  full  of 
inconvenient  abbreviations ;  yet  the  germ  of  discoveries 
that  have  crowned  later  anatomists  with  glory  is  some- 
times perceptible  in  Zerbi :  among  others,  that  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes." 

18.  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  take  relations  of  voy- 
ages into  our  literary  catalogue.  During  the  voyagwof 
fifteenth  century,  though  the  old  travels  of  CadamostQ. 
Marco  Polo  had  been  printed  several  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  even  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville 
once ;  though  the  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy  had  appeared 
in  not  less  than  seven  editions,  and  generally  with  maps, 
few,  if  any,  original  descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  tiie 
world  had  gratified  the  curiosity  of  modem  Europe. 
But  the  stupendous  discoveries  that  signalised  the  last 
years  of  that  age  could  not  long  remain  untold.  We 
may,  however,  give  perhaps  the  first  place  to  the  voy- 
ages of  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian,  who,  in  1455,  under  the 
protection  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  explored  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  bore  a  part  in  discovering 
its  two  great  rivers  as  well  as  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands. 
**  The  relation  of  his  voyages,"  says  a  late  writer,  '*  the 
earliest  of  modem  travels,  is  truly  a  model,  and  would 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  those  of  our  best  navi- 
gators. Its  arrangement  is  admirable,  its  details  are 
interesting,  its  descriptions  clear  and  precise."  *  These 
voyages  of  Cadamosto  do  not  occupy  more  than  thirty 
pages  in  the  collection  of  Bamusio,  where  they  are  re- 
printed.    They  are  said  to  have  first  appeared  at  Vicenza 

y  Warton,  Hi.  90.    Ellis  (SpecimeiiK,  Lydgate.    Chalmen's  Biogr.  Diet 

L   377)   strangely   calls   Dunbar   "the  '  Portal,  Hist,  de  I'Anatoinie ;  Biogr. 

^treatest  poet  that  .Scotland  lias  produced. "  Univ.,  art  ZerbL 

Pinlcerttm  places  him  abo«^  Chaucer  and  *  Biugr.  Uniy.,  art  Cadamosto. 
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in  1507,  with  the  title  Prima  navigazione  per  V  oceano 
alle  terre  de'  negri  della  bassa  Ethiopa  di  Luigi  Cada- 
moBto.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by  Brunet,  that  no  sepa- 
rate account  of  Cadamo8to*s  voyage  exists  earlier  than 
1519,  and  that  this  of  1507  is  a  confdsion  with  the  next 
book.  This  was  a  still  more  important  production, 
announcing  the  great  discoveries  that  Americo  Vespucci 
was  suffered  to  wrest,  at  least  in  name,  from  a  more 
illustrious  though  ill-requited  Italian :  Monde  nuovo,  e 
pessi  nuovamente  ritrovati  da  Alberico  Yesputio  Floren- 
tino  intitolati.  Yicenza,  1507.  But  this  includes  the 
voyage  of  Cadamosto.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
earlier  work  on  America  had  been  published;  but  an 
epistle  of  Columbus  himself,  de  insulis  Indias  nuper  in- 
ventis,  was  twice  printed  about  1493  in  Germany,  and 
probably  in  other  countries ;  and  a  few  ot^er  brief 
notices  of  the  recent  discovery  are  to  be  traced.  We  find 
also  in  1508  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East, 
which,  being  announced  as  a  translation  from  the  native 
language  into  Latin,  may  be  presumed  to  have  appeared 
before.** 


Sect.  II.    1511-1520. 

Age  of  Leo  X. — Italian  Dramatic  Poetry — Claaaical  Learning,  especially  Gre^  in 
France,  Oennany,  and  England— Utopia  of  More— Erasmns— His  AdagieB — 
Fblitical  Satire  contained  in  them— Opposition  of  the  Monks  to  Learnings 
Antipathy  of  Erasmus  to  them  —  Their  Attack  on  Reuchlin  —  Origin  of  Reformat 
lion — Lnther — Ariosto  —  Character  of  the  Orlando  Fuioeo  —  Various  Works  of 
Amusement  in  modem  Languages — English  Poetry  —  Pomponatius — Raymond 
Lully. 

19.  Leo  X.  became  pope  in  1513.  His  chief  distinction, 
no  doubt,  is  owing  to  his  encouragement  of  the 
patronage  arts,  OT,  morc  strictly,  to  the  completion  of 
of  letters,  ^qsc  Splendid  labours  of  Eaffaelle  under  his 
pontificate,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor. We  have  here  only  to  do  with  literature ;  and 
in  the  promotion  of  this  he  certainly  deserves  a  much 

b  See   Brunet,  Manuel   du  Libraire,  correct!  the  former,  and  has  enabled 

arts.     Itlnerarium,     Primo,    Vespucd.  me  to  state  M.  Bniuet's  opinion  mono 

[Also  his  Suppltoient  au  Manuel  du  Li-  clearly  than  in  my  first  editi<m.— 1842.X 
braire.  art  Vespood.     This  last  article 
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higher  name  than  any  foimer  pope,  except  Nicolas  Y., 
who,  considering  the.  difference  of  the  times,  and  the 
greater  solidity  of  his  own  character,  as  certainly  stands 
far  above  him.  Leo  began  by  placing  men  of  letters  in 
the  most  honourable  stations  of  his  court.  There  were 
two,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  who  had  by  common  confession 
reached  a  consummate  elegance  of  style,  in  comparison 
of  which  the  best  productions  of  the  last  age  seemed 
very  imperfect.  They  were  made  apostolical  secretaries. 
Beroaldo,  second  of  the  ncune,  whose  father,  though  a 
more  fertile  author,  was  inferior  to  him  in  taste,  was 
intrusted  with  the  Yatican  library.  John  Lascaris  and 
Marcus  Musurus  were  invited  to  reside  at  Bome ; "  and 
the  pope,  considering  it,  he  says,  no  small  part  of  his 
pontifical  duty  to  promote  the  Latin  literature,  caused 
search  to  be  made  everywhere  for  manuscripts.  This 
expression  sounds  rather  oddly  in  his  mouth ;  and  the 
less  religious  character  of  Transalpine  literature  is  visible 
b?L  this  as  in  everything  else. 

20.  The  personal  taste  of  Leo  was  almost  entirely  di- 
rected towajrds  poetry  and  the  beauties  of  style.  Roman 
This,  Tiraboschi  seems  to  hint,  might  cause  the  gymnasium, 
more  serious  learning  of  antiquity  to  be  rather  neglected. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  ground  for  this 
charge.  We  owe  to  Leo  the  publication,  by  Beroaldo, 
of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  which 
had  lately  been  found  in  a  German  monastery.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1514  above  one  hundred  professors  re- 
ceived salaries  in  the  Roman  University  or  gymna- 
sium, restored  by  the  pope  to  its  alienated  revenues.** 

^  John  Lascaris,  who  is  not  to  he  oon-  lished  at  PariH.  But  these  heing  post- 
founded  with  Constantine  Lascaris,  hy  poned,  Lascaris  spent  the  remainder  of 
some  thought  to  be  his  father,  and  to'  his  life  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Bome, 
whom  we  owe  a  Qreek  grammar,  after  and  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1636.  Hody 
continuing  for  several  years  under  the  de  Grecis  illustribus. 
patronage  of  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  d  We  are  indebted  to  Roscoe  for  pub- . 
he  was  editor  of  the  Anthologia,  or  col*  lishing  this  list  But  as  the  number  of 
lection  of  epigrams,  printed  iu  1494,  on  one  hundred  professors  might  lead  us  to 
the  fall  of  the  Medici  family  entered  the  expect  a  most  comprehensive  scheme,  it 
service  of  Charles  VXIL,  and  lived  many  may  be  mentioned  that  they  consisted  oi 
years  at  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  em-  four  for  theology,  eleven  for  canon  law, 
ployed  by  Louis  XIL  as  minister  at  twenty  for  civil  law,  sixteen  for  medicine, 
Venice.  After  a  residence  of  some  dnr»>  two  for  metaphysics,  five  for  pLilosuphy- 
tion  at  Rooe,  he  was  induced  by  Francis  (probably  physics),  two  for  ethics,  foai 
I.  la  1618  to  organise  the  literary  insti*  for  logic,  one  for  astrology  (probably  aa» 
Ultlona  designed  by  the  king  to  be  eatab-  tronomy),  two  for  mathematics,  eic(hte«)> 
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Loo  seems  to  have  founded  a  seminary  distinct  from  iho 
former,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lascaris,  for  the 
sole  study  of  Greek,  and  to  have  brought  over  young 
men  as  teachers  from  Greece.  In  this  academy  a  Greek 
press  was  established,  where  the  scholiasts  on  Homer 
were  printed  in  1617.* 

21.  Leo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Latin  poetry ;  and  in 
j^tin  Iws  time  the  chief  poets  of  Italy  seem  to  have 
poeuy.  written  several  of  their  works,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  afterwards.  The  poems  of  Pontanus,  which 
naturally  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  first 
printed  in  1513  and  1518;  and  those  of  Mantuan,  in  a 
collective  form,  about  the  same  time. 

22.  The  Eosmunda  of  Bucellai,  a  tragedy  in  the  Italian 
Italian  language,  on  the  ancient  regular  model,  was  re- 
tragedy,    presented  before  Leo  at  Florence  in  1515.     It 

was  the  earliest  known  trial  of  blank  verse ;  but  it  is 
acknowledged  by  Eucellai  himself  that  the  Sophonisba 
of  his  friend  Trissino,  which  is  dedicated  to  Leo  in  the 
same  year,  though  not  published  till  1524,  preceded  and 
suggested  his  own  tragedy.'    The  Sophonisba  is  strictly 

for  rhetoric,  three  for  Greek,  and  thirteen  logy  for  writing  tragedies  in  Italian,  wiU 

for  grammar,  in  all  a  hundred  and  one.  be  found  in  Roeooe'a  Api>endix,  voL  vi. 

The  salaries  are  suljoined  in  every  in-  Koscoe  quotes  a  few  words  from  Rucel- 

stance;  the  highest  are  among  the  mo-  lai's  dedication  of  his  poem,  L'Api,  to 

dical   professors ;    the    Greek   are  also  Trissino,  acknowledging  the  latter  as  the 

high.    Rosooe,  ii.  333,  and  Append.  No.  inventor  of  blank  verse.     Voi  foste  U 

89.  primo,  che  questo  modo  di  scrivere,  in 

Koscoe  remarks  that  medical  botany  versimatemi.liberidellerlme.poneste  in 

was  one  of  the  sciences  taught,  and  that  luce.    Life  of  Leo  X.,  ch.  16.     See  also 

it  was  the  earliest  instance.     If  this  be  Gingu^n^,  vol.  vi.,  and  Walker's  Memoir 

right,  Bonafede  of  Padua  cannot  have  on  Italian  Tragedy,  as  well  as  TiraboschL 

been  the  first  who   taught   botany  in  The  earliest  Italian  tragedy,  which  is  also 

l^urope,  as  we  read  that  he  did  in  1533.  on  the  sut^ject  of  Sophonisba,  by  Galeotto 

But  in  the  roll  of  these  Roman  professors  del  Carretto,  was  presented  to  the  Mar- 

we  only  find  that  one  was  appointed  ad  chioness  of  Mantua  in  1502.    But  we  do 

declarationem  simplicium  raedicinse.    I  not  find  that  it  was  brought  on  the  stage ; 

do  not  think  this  means  more  than  the  nor  is  it  clear  that  it  was  printed  so  early 

materia  medica ;  we  cannot  infer  that  he  as  the  present  decad.     But  an  edition  of 

lectured  upon  the  plants  themselves.  the  Pamphila,  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 

*  Tiraboschi;   Hody,  p.  24T;  Koscoe,  l^gismunda,  by  Antonio  da  IMstqJa,  was 

ch.  11.    Leo  was  anticipated  in  his  Greek  printed  at  Venice  in  1508.    Walker,  p. 

editions  by  Chigi,  a  private  Roman,  who,  11.    Gingu^n^  has  been  ignorant  of  this 

with  the  assistance  of  Comelio  Benigno,  very  curious  piece,  from  which  Walker 

And  with  Calliergus,  a  Cretan,   for  his  had  g^vcn  a  lew  extracts,  in  rhymed  mea- 

pdnter,  gave  to  the  world  two  good  edi-  sures  of  different  kinds.    Gingu^#  in* 

tion^  nf  Piodar  and  Theocritus  in  1615  deed  had  never  seen  Walker's  book,  and 

and  1616.  his  own  is  the  worse  for  it.    Walker  waa 

t  TMi  dedication,  with  a  sort  of  apo-  not  a  man  of  mudi  Tigour  of  mind,  but 
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on  the  Greek  model,  divided  only  by  the  odes  of  the 
chorus,  but  not  into  five  portions  or  acts.  ITie  sophoutaba 
speeches  in  this  tragedy  are  sometimes  too  long,  o^  Triaaina 
the  style  unadorned,  the  descriptions  now  and  then 
trivial.  But  in  general  there  is  a  classical  dignity  about 
the  sentiments,  which  are  natural,  though  not  novel ;  and 
the  latter  part,  which  we  should  call  the  fifth  act,  is  tHily 
noble,  simple,  and  pathetic.  Trissino  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Greek  drama,  and  had  imbibed  its 
spirit ;  seldom  has  Euripides  written  with  more  tender- 
ness, or  chosen  a  subject  more  fitted  to  his  genius ;  for 
that  of  Sophonisba,  in  which  many  have  followed  Tris- 
sino with  inferior  success,  is  wholly  for  the  Greek  school ; 
it  admits,  with  no  great  difficulty,  of  the  chorus,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  imitics  of  time  and  place.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  chiefly  depend  on  Sophonisba  herself ;  for 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  Masinissa  respectable,  nor  has 
Trissino  succeeded  in  attempting  it.  Tlie  long  con* 
tinuance  of  alternate  speeches  in  siugle  lines,  frequent 
in  this  tragedy,  will  not  displease  those  to  whom  old 
associations  are  recalled  by  it. 

23.  The  Eosmunda  falls,  in  my  opinion,  below  the 
Sophonisba,  though  it  is  the  work  of  a  better  Roamunda 
poet ;  and  perhaps  in  language  and  description  ^^  RnceUai. 
it  is  superior.  What  is  told  in  narration,  according  to 
the  ancient  inartificial  form  of  tragedy,  is  finely  told ; 
but  the  emotions  are  less  represented  than  in  the  Sopho- 
nisba ;  the  principal  character  is  less  interesting,  and  the 
story  is  unpleasing.  Eucellai  led  the  way  to  those  accu- 
mulations of  horrible  and  disgusting  circumstances  which 
deformed  the  European  stage  for  a  century  afterwards. 
The  I(osmunda  is  divided  into  five  acts,  but  preserves 
the  chorus.  It  contains  imitations  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, especially  the  Antigone,  as  the  Sophonisba  does  of 
the  Ajax  and  the  Medea.  Some  lines  in  the  latter,  ex- 
tolled by  modem  critics,  are  simply  translated  from  tlie 
ancient  tragedians. 

24.  Two  comedies  by  Ariosto  seem  to  have  been  acted 

had  some  taste,  and  great  knowledge  of  standing  the  testimony  of  Kucellal  him- 

his  suttl^t.    This  tragedy  is  mentioned  self  above  quoted,  it  is  shown  by  Walker 

by  Qoadrio,  iv.  58,  with  the  title  II  I^llos-  (Appendix,  No.  3)  that  blank  verse  had 

trato  e  Panflla,  doi  amaiiti.  been  occasionally  cmpl3yed  before  Trir 

It  may  be   observed  that  notwitli-  siuo. 
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about  1512,  and  were  written  as  early -as  1495,  when 
OomediM  ^®  ^^^  ^ut  twenty-one  years  old,  which  entitles 
of  AriMio.  iiina  to  the  pmise  of  having  first  conceived  and 
oarried  into  effect  the  idea  of  regular  comedies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient,  though  Bibbiena  had  the  advantage 
of  first  occupying  the  stage  with  his  Calandra.  The 
Cassaria  and  Suppositi  of  Ariosto  are,  like  the  Calandra, 
free  imitations  of  the  manner  of  Plautus,  in  a  spirited  and 
natural  dialogue,  and  with  that  graceful  flow  of  language 
which  appears  spontaneous  in  all  his  writings.* 

25.  The  north  of  Italy  still  endured  the  warfare  of 
g^^  stranger  armies  ;  Eavenna,  Novara,  Marignan, 
printed  in  attest  the  well-fought  contention.  Aldus,  how- 
itaiy.  ever,  returning  to  Venice  in  1512,  published 

many  editions  before  his  death  in  1516.  Pindar,  Plato, 
and  Lysiaa  first  appeared  in  1513;  Athenseus  in  1514; 
Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias  in  1516;  Plutarch's 
Lives  in  1517.  The  Aldine  press  then  continued  under 
his  fether-in-law,  Andrew  Asola,  but  with  rather  dimi- 
nished credit.  It  appears  that  the  works  printed  during 
this  period,  from  1511  to  1520,  were,  at  Eome  116,  at 
Milan  91,  at  Florence  133,  and  at  Venice  511 .  This  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  from  the  general  renown  of  Leo's  age 
we  should  have  expected.  We  may  select,  among  the 
CjbUos  original  publications,  the  Lectiones  Antiqusd  of 
Rhodiginas.  Cselius  Khodigiuus  (1516),  and  a  little  treatise 
on  Italian  grammar  by  Fortunio,  which  has  no  claim  to 
notice  but  as  the  earliest  book  on  the  subject.**  The 
former,  though  not  the  first,  appears  to  have  been  by  far 
the  best  and  most  extensive  collection  hitherto  made  from 
the  stores  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  hardly  remembered ; 
but  obtained  almost  universal  praise,  even  from  severe 
critics,  for  the  deep  erudition  of  its  author,  who,  in  a 
somewhat  rude  style,  pours  forth  explanations  of  obscure 
and  emendations  of  corrupted  passages,  with  profuse  dis- 
play of  knowledge  in  the  customs  and  even  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  but  more  especially  in  medicine  and 

8  Qingu^ne,  vL  183,  218,  has  given  a  desse  stumpato,   a  danie  insegnamenti 

ftiU  analysis  of  these  celebrated  comedies,  d'  Italiana,  non  gill  eloquenxa,  ma  lingaa. 

They  are  placed  next  to  those  of  Machi-  Fontanini  dell'  eloqaensa  Italiana,  p.  5. 

arc!  by  most  Italian  critics.  Fifteen  editions  were  printed  withJu  six 

h  Regole    grammaticali    della  Yolgar  years;  a  decisive  proof  of  the  fmportanot 

Ibigoa.    (Ancona.  1616.)     Questo  libro  attached  to  the  8ttl||eet. 
(bor  di  dubbio  d  state  il  primo  che  si  rl- 
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botany.  Yet  lie  seems  to  have  inserted  much  without 
discrimination  of  its  Taiue,  and  often  without  authority. 
A  more  perfect  edition  was  published  in  1550,  extending 
to  thirty  books  instead  of  sixteen.* 

26.  It  may  be  seen  that  Italy,  with  all  the  lustre  of 
Leo's  reputation,  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  remarkable  adyance  in  learning  during  ^^t, 
his  pontificate ;  and  1  believe  it  is  generally  ad-  5^^  "** 
mitted  that  the  elegant  biography  of  Roscoe,  ^^^^^ 
in  making  the  public  more  familiar  with  the  subject,  did 
not  raise  the  previous  estimation  of  its  hero  and  of  his 
times.  Meanwhile  the  Cisalpine  regions  were  gaining 
groimd  upon  their  brilliant  neighbour.  From  the  Pa- 
risian press  issued  in  these  ten  years  eight  hundred 
books ;  among  which  were  a  Greek  Lexicon  by  Aleander, 
in  1512,  and  four  more  little  grammatical  works,  with  a 
short  romance  in  Greek.^  This  is  trifling  indeed ;  but  in 
the  cities  on  the  Ehine  something  more  was  done  in  that 
language.  A  Greek  grammar,  probably  quite  elemen- 
tary, was  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1511 ;  one  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1 512, — ^thrice  reprinted  in  the  next  three  years. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  translation  of  Theodore  Gaza's 
grammar  by  Erasmus,  in  1516,  by  the  Progymnasmata 
Gradcse  LiteratursB  of  Luscinius,  in  1517,  and  by  the 
Litroductiones  in  Linguam  Grsecam  of  Croke,  in  1520. 
Isocrates  and  Lucian  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  1515 ;  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  next  year,  besides  four  smaller 
tracts ; "  several  more  followed  before  the  end  of  the 
decad.  At  Basle  the  excellent  printer  Frobenius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  had  established  himself  as 
early  as  1491.*  Besides  the  great  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Erasmus,  which  issued  from  his  press,  we 
find,  before  the  close  of  1520,  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Aldus,  the  Ehetoric  and 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  the  first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey, 

i  Bloant.  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Rhodlginus.  ▲  j>.  1622  apnd  Caiionein  impresao,  a^Jec- 

k  [It  ia  said  in  Liron,  Slngalarittfa  His-  taa.   1  do  not  find  this  Lexicon  mentioutd 

toriques,  L  490,  that  <xie  Cheradamua  by  Brunei  or  Watts.— 1842.] 

otnc^t  Greek  at  Paris  about  1617,  and  >  These  were  published  by  Lnadnliis 

published  a  Greek  lexicon  there  in  1623:  (NachtigaU),  a  native  of  Streabuii^  and 

Lexicon  GnBcuxn,  ceteris  omnibus  aui  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  literary 

in  Italia  aut  Gallia  Gemianiave,  antehac  academy  established  by  WimphelJng  in 

excusis  multo  locupletius,  utpote  supra  that  city.    Biogr.  Univ. 

tor  mille  additiones  Basiliensi  Lexioo,  ^  Biogr.  Univ. 

TOL.  I.  T 
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and  Beveral  grammatical  treatises.  At  Cologne  two  or 
three  small  Greek  pieces  were  printed  in  1517.  And 
Lonvain,  besides  the  Plntus  of  Aristophanes  in  1518, 
and  three  or  four  others  abont  the  same  time,  sent  forth 
in  the  year  1520  six  Greek  editions,  among  which  were 
Lucian,  Theocritus,  and  two  tragedies  of  Enripides.P  We 
may  hence  perceive  that  the  Greek  language  now  first 
became  known  and  taught  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

27.  It  is  evident  that  these  works  were  chiefly  designed 

for  students  in  the  universities.  But  it  is  to  be 
w^ian  in  observed,  that  Greek  literature  was  now  much 
^^^^       more  cultivated  than  before.    In  France  there 

were,  indeed,  not  many  names  that  could  be 
brought  forward ;  but  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  commonly 
called  Faber  Stapulensis,  was  equal  to  writing  criticisms 
on  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus.  He  bears  a  high 
character  among  contemporary  critics  for  his  other  writ- 
ings, which  are  chiefly  on  theological  and  philosophical 
subjects ;  but  it  appears  by  his  age  that  he  must  have 
come  late  to  the  study  of  Greek.**  That  difficult  language 
was  more  easily  mastered  by  younger  men.  Germany 
had  already  produced  some  deserving  of  remembrance. 
A  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  in  1515,  writes  to  recom- 
mend CBcolampadius  as  '*  not  unlearned  in  Greek  litera- 
ture."' Melanchthon  was,  even  in  his  early  youth, 
deemed  competent  to  criticise  Era£mus  himself.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
of  antiquity.  He  was  the  first  who  printed  Terence  as 
verse.*  The  library  of  this  great  scholar  was  in  1836 
sold  in  London,  and  was  proved  to  be  his  own  by  innu- 
merable marginal  notes  of  illustration  and  correction. 

P  The  whole  number  of  books,  accord-  *l  Jortin's  Erasmus,  L  92 ;  Bayle,  Ferre 

ing  to  Panzer,  printed  frcm  1611  to  1S20  d'Etaples ;  filount ;  Biogr.  tlniv. :  Febura 

at  Strasbuig,  was  373;  at  Basle,  289 ;  at  d'Etaples. 

Cologne,  120;  at  Leipsic,  462;  at  Lou-  '  Erasmus  himself  says  afterwarda, 

▼ain,  57.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  re-  (Ecolampadius  satis  novit  Graecfe,  Latini 

mind  the  reader  once  more  that  these  sermonis  mdior;  qnanqnam  ille  magig 

lists  mast  be  very  defoctive  as  to  the  peccat  indiligeniia  quam  imperitia. 

•Ulster  class  of  publications,  which  have  *  Cox's   Life  of  Melanchthon,  p.  19. 

often  perished  to  every  copy.    Panzer  is  Melanchthon  wrote  Greek  verse  indiifer* 

redconed  more  imperfect  after  1500  than  ently  and  incorrectly,  but  Latin   with 

before.    Biogr.  UniverKlle.    In  England,  spirit  and  elegance :  specimens  of  both 

we  find  thirty-^  by  Pynaon,  and  sixty-  are  given  in  Dr   Cox's   valuable  bio* 

dx  l»y  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  within  these  graphy. 
In  yean. 
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Beatus  Ebenanus  stands  perhaps  next  to  kim  as  a  scholar ; 
and  we  may  add  the  names  of  Lnscinins,  of  Bilibald 
Firckheimer,  a  learned  senator  of  Ntiremlierg,  who  made 
several  translations,  and  of  Petrus  Mosellanus,  who  be- 
came about  1518  lecturer  in  Greek  at  Leipsic'  He 
succeeded  our  distinguished  countiyman  Richard  Croke, 
a  pupil  of  Grocyn,  who  had  been  invited  to  Leipsic  in 
1514,  with  the  petty  salary  of  fifteen  guilders,  but  with 
the  privilege  of  receiving  other  remuneration  from  his 
scholars,  and  had  the  signal  honour  of  first  imbuing  the 
students  of  Northern  Germany  with  a  knowledge  of  that 
language.*"  One  or  two  trifling  works  on  Greek  gram- 
mar were  published  by  Croke  during  this  decennium. 
Ceratinus,  who  took  his  nsune,  in  the  fanciful  style  of  the 
times,  from  his  birthplace,  Horn  in  Holland,  was  now 
professor  of  Gi'eek  at  Louvain;  and  in  1525,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Erasmus,  became  the  successor  of 
Mosellanus  at  Leipsic/  William  Cop,  a  native  of  Basle, 
and  physician  to  Francis  I.,  published  in  this  period 
some  translations  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

28.  Cardinal  Ximenez  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury founded  a  college  at  Alcal4,  his  favourite   „ 
university,  for  the  three  learned  languages.  AictS^d 
This  example  was  followed  by  Jerome  Buslei-  ^«^**^ 
den,  who  by  his  last  testament,  in  1516  or  1517,  esta- 

t  The  lives  and  characters  of  Rhena-  paying  whatever  he  demanded,  of  attend- 

niu,  Firckheimer,  and  MoGellanas  will  ing  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  w  night 

be  found  in  Blount,  Niceron,  and  the  Melanchtiion  apud  Meiners,  i.  163.    A 

Blographie  UniverseUe ;  also  in  Gerdes's  pretty  good  life  of  Croke  is  in  Chahners's 

Historia    EvangeL    Renov.,     Melchior  Biognphical  Dictionary.    Bayle  does  not 

•  Adam,  and  other  leas  common  books.  mention  him.     Croke  was  educated  at 

"  Crocus  regnat  in  Academ.^a  Lipsiensi,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he 

poblidtusGraecasdocenslitteras.  Erasm.  went  from  Eton  in  1506,  and  is  said  to 

Epist  cIviL  6th  June,  1614.     Eidihom  have  learned  Greek  at  Oxford  from  Gro- 

■ays,  that  Conrad  Celtes  and  others  had  cyn,  while  sUll  a  scholar  of  King's, 

taught  Latin  only,  iiL  272.    Camerarlns,  >  Erasmus  gives  a  very  high  character 

who  studied  for  three  years  under  Crdce,  of   Ceratinus.      GrsDca  linguae   peritia 

gives  him  a  very  high  character;  qui  superat  vel  ties  MoeeUanoe,  nee  inferior, 

primus  putahatur  ita  docuiase  Grsecam  ut  arbitror,   RomansB  lingtue  fscnndia. 

lingnam  in  Germauia,  ut  plane  perdiad  Epist  nocxxxvil.    Ceratinus  GraecanicaB 

illam  posse,  et  quid  momenti  ad  omnem  literature  tam  exacte  callens,  ut  vix 

doctrinaa  eruditionem  atque  cultnm  hu-  unum  aut  alterum  habeat  Italia  quicum 

jus  oognitio  allatura  esise  videretur,  nos-  dubitem  hunc  commlttere.    Magnae  doc* 

tri  homines  sese  iutelllgere  arbltrarentur.  trinse  erat  Mosellanus,  spel  m^Joris,  et 

Vita  Melanchthonls,   p.  27;  and  Vita  araabam  unicd  hominis  ingcnium,  nee 

Eobani  Hessi,  p.  4.    He  was  received  at  false  dicunt  odioeas  esse  oomparationes^ 

Leipsic  "  like  a  heavenly  messenger :"  scd  hoc  ipsa  causa  me  compcllit  diceio 

evaiy  one  was  proud  of  knowing  him,  of  longe  alia  res  est    Epist  nccxxxvlii. 

t2 
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blished  a  similar  foundation  at  Louvain/  From  this 
flource  proceeded  many  men  of  conspicnons  erudition  and 
ability ;  and  Louvain,  through  its  Collegium  trilingue, 
became  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  Deventer  had  been 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  the  chief  seat  of  Belgian 
learning,  but  the  means  of  diffusing  it  over  parts  of 
Germany.  Its  institution  was  resisted  by  the  monks  and 
theologians,  unyielding  though  beaten  adversaries  of 
literature.' 

29.  It  cannot  be  said  that  many  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
i.Atin  style  Alps  wrote  Latin  well.  Budaeus  is  harsh  aad 
in  France,  impolishcd ;  Erssmus  fluent,  spirited,  and  never 
at  a  loss  to  express  his  meaning ;  nor  is  his  style  much 
defaced  by  barbarous  words,  though  by  no  means  exempt 
from  them;  yet  it  seldom  reaches  a  point  of  classic^ 
elegance.  Francis  Sylvius  (probably  Dubois),  brother 
of  a  celebrated  physician,  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  taste 
for  purity  of  style  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  had, 
however,  acquired  it  himself  late,  for  some  of  his  writings, 
are  barbarous.  The  £a>vourable  influence  of  Sylvius  was 
hardly  earlier  than  1520.*  The  writer  most  solicitous 
about  his  diction  was  Longolius  (Christopher  de  Longueil, 
a  native  of  Malines),  the  only  true  Ciceronian  out  of 
Italy ;  in  which  country,  however,  he  passed  so  much 
time,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  a  mere  Cisalpine. 
Like  others  of  the  Ciceronian  denomination,  he  was  more 
ambitious  of  saying  common  things  well,  than  of  produc- 
ing what  was  intrinsically  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

30.  We  have  the  imposing  testimony  of  Erasmus  him- 

self,  that  nei&er  France  nor  Germany  stood  so 
tchours  in  high  about  this  period  as  England.  That  coun- 
England.  ^^^  ]jg  says,  SO  distant  from  Italy,  stands  next 
to  it  in  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  This,  however,  is 
written  in  1524.  About  the  end  of  the  present  decennial 
period  we  can  produce  a  not  very  small  number  of  persons 
possessing  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  more,  perhaps,  than  could  be  traced  in  France, 
though  all  together  might  not  weigh  as  heavy  as  Budseus 
alone.  Such  were  Grocyn,  the  patriarch  of  English 
learning,  who  died  in  1519 ;  Linacre,  whose  translation 

V  B^yle  art  Bosldden.  '  Von  der  Hardt,  Hist  Lltt  Reformat 

"  Beyle,  art  Sylviua. 
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of  Galen,  first  printed  in  1521,  is  one  of  the  few  in  that 
age  that  escape  censure  for  inelegance  or  incorrect- 
ness ;  Latimer,  beloved  and  admired  by  his  friends,  but 
of  whom  we  have  no  memorial  in  any  writings  of  his 
own ;  More,  known  as  a  Greek  schohu*  by  epigrams  of 
some  merit ;  ^  Lilly,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  who  had 
acquired  Greek  at  Ehodes,  but  whose  reputation  is 
better  preserved  by  the  grammars  that  bear  his  name ; 
Lupsett,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  from  Lilly,  and  who 
taught  some  time  at  Oxford;  Richard  Croke,  already 
named ;  Gerard  Lister,  a  physician,  to  whom  Erasmus 
gives  credit  for  skill  in  the  three  languages ;  Pace  and 
Timstall,  both  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  those 
times ;  Lee  and  Stokesley,  afterwards  bishops,  the  former 
of  whom  published  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmus  at  Basle  in  1520,*'  and  probably  Gardiner  ^ 
Clement,  one  of  Wolsey's  first  lecturers  at  Oxford;**  Brian, 
Wakefield,  Bullock,  Tyndale,  and  a  few  more  whose 
names  appear  in  Pits  and  Wood.     We  could  not  of 

k  The  Greek  TerMS  of  More  and  Lilly,  of  the  age  towards  any  adversary  who 

Ptogymnasmata  Mori  etLilUi,  were  pab-  was  not  abeolntely  out  of  reach  of  such 

liahed  at  Basle,  1618.    It  is  In  this  vo-  epithets.    In  anothejf  place  he  speaks  of 

iome  that  the  distich,  about  which  some  Lee  as  nuper  GnecsB  lingosB  rodimentis 

enriosity  has  been  shown,  is  found;  In-  initiatos.    Ep.  ooodxxzxL 

veni  portnm,  spes  et  fortnna  valete,  kc  ^  Knie^t  says  (apod  Jortin,  i.  45)  that 

Bat  it  is  a  translatioD  fhnn  an  old  Greek  Clement  was  the  first  lecturer  at  Osftml 

epigram.  in  Greek  after  Ldnacre,  and  that  he  was 

Quid  tandem  non  prsestltisset  admire-  sooceeded  by  Lupsett    And  this  seems, 

bilis  ista  natnra  felldtas,  si  hoc  ingenium  as  to  the  tact  that  they  did  successively 

instituisset  Italia?  si  totum  Musanun  teach,  to  be  oooflxmed  by  More.    Jortin, 

sacris  vacasset?  si  ad  Justam  fimgem  ac  ii.  396.    Bat  the  Biographia  Britannica, 

velut    aatumnum   suam    maturaisset?  art  Wolsey,  asserts  that  they  were  ap- 

Eplgrammata  lasit  adolesoens  admodum,  pointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  or  homap 

ac  pleraque  puer ;  Britanniam  saam  nan-  nity;  and  that  Calpumios,  a  native  of 

quam  egressos  est,  nisi  semel  atque  ite-  Greece,  was  the  first  professor  of  the 

rum  prindpis  sol  nomine  legatlone  fdnc-  language.    No  authority  is  quoted  by  the 

tos  apxid  FlandrosL  PrsBter  rem  azoriam,  editors ;  but  I  have  found  it  confirmed  l^ 

pneter  curas  domesticas,  pivter  publid  Caius  in  a  little  treatise  De  Prouunti- 

muueris  functionem  et  causamm  undas,  atlone  Grecaa  et  LatinsB  Lingusa.    Novit, 

tot  tantisque  regni  negotiis  distrahitar,  he  says,  Oxoniensis  schola  quemadmo- 

Qt  mlrerls  esse  otium  vel  cogltandl  de  dum  ipsa  Gneda  pronuntlavitt  ex  Mat* 

libris.    Epist  dxix.    Aug,  1517.    In  the  thteo  Calpumio  Grawo,  quem  ex  GnedA 

Ciceronlanos  he  speaks  of  More  with  Oxoniam  Gnecarmn  litenrum  gratia  per- 

more  discriminating  praise,  and  the  pas-  duxerat  Thomas  Wolseus,  de  bonis  lite* 

is  illustrative  of  that  Just  quoted.  rls  optlme  meritns  cardinalis,  cum  non 


"  Erasmus  does  not  spare  Lee.    Eplst  alia  ratione  pronuntiant  llli,  quam  qxik, 

ccxlviii.     Quo  uno  nihilunquam  adhuc  nos  Jam   profitemur.     Caius  de    pro> 

tern  produxit,  nee  arrogantius,  nee  viru-  nunt  Gnec  et  Lat  Ltnguae,  edit  Jeb{\ 

lentlas,  nee  stultins.    This  was  the  tono  p.  228. 
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oourse,  without  presumption,  attempt  to  enumerate  every 
person  who  at  this  time  was  not  wholly  unacquaintev? 
with  the  Greek  language.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  omissions ; 
much  less  to  conclude  that  every  man  who  might  enjoy 
some  reputation  in  a  learned  profession  eould  in  a  later 
generation  have  passed  for  a  scholar.  Colet,  for  example, 
and  Fisher,  men  as  distinguished  as  almost  any  of  that 
age,  were  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  and  both 
made  some  efforts  to  attain  it  at  an  advanced  age.*  It 
was  not  till  the  year  161 7  that  the  first  Greek  lecture  was 
established  at  Oxford  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  his 
new  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Wolsey,  in 
1519,  endowed  a  regular  professorship  in  the  university. 
It  was  about  the  same  year  that  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  sent  down  Bichard  Croke,  lately 
returned  from  Leipsic,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Eras- 
mus as  teacher  of  Greek.'  But  this  was  in  advance  ot 
our  neighbours,  for  no  public  instruction  in  that  language 
was  yet  given  in  France. 

31.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  school,  dated  in  1618, 
Mod  of  the,  master  is  to  be  *'lemed  in  good  and  clene 
teaching  in  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greke,  iff  such  may 
schools.  Y^  gotten."  Of  the  boys  he  says,  ' '  I  wolde  they 
were  taught  always  in  good  literature  both  Latin  and 
Greke."  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  that  Greek 
was  actually  taught ;  and  considering  the  want  of  lexi- 
cons and  grammars,  none  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
published  in  England  for  many  years  afterwards,  we 


*  NuDC  dolor  me  tenet,  says  Colet  in  ing  to  «  letter  of  Ballocb  <in  Latin  Bo- 

1516,  quod  non  didicerim  Grascum  ser-  villus)  to  Erasmus  in  1516  from  thence, 

monem,  sine  c^jus  perltia  nihil  sumus.  Hie  acriter  incnmbont  Uteris  Qracis, 

From  a  later  epistle  of  Erasmus,  where  optantque  non  mediocriter  tuum  adven- 

he  sa3rs,  Culetns  strenue  Orsscatur,  It  turn,  et  hi  magnopere  £eivent  tun  huic  1b 

•eems  likely  that  he  actually  made  some  Novum  Testamentum  edltioni.     It  ii 

progress;  but  at  his  age  it  would  not  be  probable  that  Cranmer  was  a  pupil  of 

very  considerable.     I^atimer  dissuaded  Croke ;  for  in  the  deposition  of  the  Utter 

Fisher  fh>m  the  attempt,  unless  he  could  before  Mary's  oommissionerB  in  1666,  he 

procure  a  master  ftom  Italy,  which  Eras-  says  that  he  had  known  the  ardibishop 

mus  thought  needless.    Epist.  ccclziii.  thirty-six  years,  which  brings  us  to  his 

In  an  edition  of  his  Adages,  he  says,  own  first  lectures  at  Cambridge.    Todd's 

Joannes  Fischems  tres  linguas  estate  Jam  Life  of  Cranmer,  iL  448.    But  Cranmer 

vergente  non  vulgar!  studio  amplectitur,  may  have  known  something  of  the  Ian* 

ChiL  iv.  cent  v.  i.  guage  before,  and  is,  not  improbably,  ono 

t  Greek  had  not  been   neglected  at  of  thoao  to  whom  BuUock  alludes. 
C«mbridge  during  the  interval,  accord- 
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shall  be  apt  to  think  that  little  instruction  could  have 
been  given.'  This,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  and 
would  lead  us  to  bring  down  the  date  of  philological 
learning  in  our  public  seminaries  much  too  low.  The 
process  of  learning  without  books  was  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impracticable  for  the  diligent.  The  teacher 
provided  himself  with  a  lexicon  which  was  in  common 
use  among  his  pupils,  and  with  one  of  the  grammars 
published  on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  gave  oral 
lectures,  and  portions  of  which  were  transcribed  by  each 
student.  The  books  read  in  the  lecture-room  were  jwo- 
bably  copied  out  in  the  same  manner,  the  abbreviations 
giving  some  facility  to  a  cursive  hand;  and  thus  the 
deficiency  of  impressions  was  in  some  degree  supplied, 
just  as  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  labour  of 
acquiring  knowledge  strengthened,  aa  it  always  does, 
the  memory ;  it  excited  an  industry  which  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  yielded  to  no  fatigue ;  and  we  may 
thus  account  for  that  copiousness  of  verbal  learning 
which  sometimes  astonishes  us  in  the  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  which  they  seem  to  surpass  the 
more  exact  philologers  of  later  ages. 

32.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  rather  extol  a  small 
nimiber  of  men  who  have  struggled  against  diffi- 
cidties,  than  put  in  a  claim  for  any  diffusion  ctow^iu*' 
of  literature  in  England,  which  would  be  very  {^^ 
far  from  the  truth.     No  classical  works  were 
yet  printed,  except  four  editions  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  a 
small  treatise  of  Seneca,  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles 

s  In  a  letter  of  Erasmos  on  the  death  hnmanioribns   scholares  illic  insigniter 

of  Colet  in  1522,  Epist  oooczxxv  (and  erudivit    He  wrote  several  works,  partly 

in  .Tortin's   App.,  iL  316),  though  he  grammatical,  of  which  Pits  gives  the 

describes   the   coarse   of  education   at  titles,  and  died,  jplenttf  dierum,  in  1536. 

St  Paul's  school  rather  diffosely,  and  in  If  we  could  dei)eud  on  the  accuracy  of 

a  strain  of  high  panegyric,  there  is  not  a  all  this,  we  must  suppose  that  Greek  was 

syllable  of  allusion  to  the  study  of  Greek,  taught  at  Eton  so  early,  that  one  who 

Rts,  however,  in  an  account  of  one  Wil-  acquired  the  rudiments  of  it  in  that 

liam  Horman,  tells  us  that  he  was  ad  school  mi^^t  die  at  an  advanced  age  in 

collegium   £t(»ienae    studiorum    causa  1536.    But  this  is  not  to  be  received  on 

missus,  ubi  avide  haustls  litteris  huma-  Pits's  authority.    And  I  find,  in  Har- 

uioribus,  pereepiisque  Grceca  lingtia  rv-  wood's  Alumni  Etonemes,  that  Homnan 

dCmentii.  dignus  habitus  est  qui  Canta-  became  head  master  as  early  as  1486 : 

brigiam  ad  altiores  disciplinas  destina>  no  one  will  readily  believe  that  he  could 

retur.    Horman  became  Graacss  llugua  have  learned  Greek  while  at  school;  anJ 

peritissimus.  and  retamed,  as  head  mas-  the  fiust  is  that  he  was  not  ^Incited  •& 

ter,  to  Eton  ;  quo  tempore  in  litteris  Eton,  but  at  Wincheator. 
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(the  latter  at  Oxford  in  1519),  all  merely  of  course  for 
learners.  We  do  not  reckon  Latin  grammars.  And  as 
yet  no  Greek  types  had  been  employed.  In  the  spirit 
of  truth,  we  cannot  quite  take  to  ourselves  the  compli* 
ment  of  Erasmus ;  there  must  evidently  have  been  a  far 
greater  difiusion  of  sound  learning  in  Germany,  where 
professors  of  Greek  had  for  some  time  been  established  in 
all  the  imiversities,  and  where  a  long  b'st  of  men  ardent 
in  the  cultivation  of  letters  could  be  adduced.^  Erasmus 
had  a  panegyrical  humour  towards  his  friends,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  England. 

33.  Scotland  had,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  par- 
state  of  tak^ii  still  less  of  Italian  light  than  the  bou^  of 
learning  in  Britain.  But  the  reigning  king,  contemporaiy 
Scotland.  ^|.jj  Henry  VII.,  gave  proo&  of  greater  good- 
will towards  letters.  A  statute  of  James  lY.,  in  1496, 
enacts  that  gentlemen's  sons  should  be  sent  to  school  in 
order  to  learn  Latin.  Such  provisions  were  too  indefi- 
nite for  execution,  even  if  the  royal  authority  had  been 
greater  than  it  was ;  but  they  serve  to  display  the  tem- 
per of  the  sovereign.  His  natural  son,  Alexander,  on 
whom,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  conferred  the  archbishop- 
ric of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  latter  speaks  very  highly  of  this 
promising  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  one  of  his  ada- 
ges.* But,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  perished  with  his 
royal  father  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Flodden  Field. 
Learning  had  made  no  sensible  progress  in  Scotland; 
and  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  next  twenty 
years  were  far  from  giving  it  encouragement.  The 
translation  of  the  ^neid  by  Gawin  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  though  we  are  not  at  present  on  the  subject 
of  poetry,  may  be  here  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Scottish  literature.  It  was  completed  about  1513, 
though  the  earliest  edition  is  not  till  1553.  "This 
translation,"  says  Warton,  "is  executed  with  equal 
spirit  and  fidelity;  and  is  a  proof  that  the  Lowland 
Scotch  and  English  languages  were  now  nearly  the 
same.  I  mean  the  style  of  composition,  more  especially 
in  the  glaring  affectation  of  anglicis'lng  Latin  words. 

i>  Such  a  list  is  given  by  Melnera,  L    many :  he  enmneimtes  Eixty-«eTen,\rhicb 
154,  of  the  tnpporten  of  Bencfalin,  who   might  dcabtleM  be  enlarged, 
oumprised  all  the  real  Mholara  of  Ger-       *  GhiL  It  seut  ▼.  1. 
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The  several  books  are  introduced  with  metrical  pro- 
logues, which  are  often  highly  poetical,  and  show  that 
Douglas's  proper  walk  was  original  poetry."  Warton 
did  well  to  explain  his  rather  startling  expression,  that 
the  Lowland  Scotch  and  English  languages  were  then 
nearly  the  same;  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
Englishman,  without  guessing  at  every  other  word, 
could  understand  the  long  passage  which  he  proceeds 
to  quote  from  Gawin  Douglsis.  It  is  true  that  the  dif- 
ferences consisted  mainly  in  pronunciation,  and  conse- 
quently in  orthography;  but  this  is  the  great  cause  of 
diversity  in  dialect.  The  character  of  Douglas's  original 
poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  general, — 
prolix,  though  sometimes  animated,  description  of  sen- 
sible objects.*' 

34.  We  must  not  leave  England  without  mention  of 
the  only  work  of  genius  that  she  can  boast  in  ntopia  of 
this  age,  the  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  More. 
Perhaps  we  scarcely  appreciate  highly  enough  the  spii'it 
and  originality  of  this  fiction,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  and 
the  meagreness  of  preceding  inventions.  The  Bepublic 
of  Plato  no  doubt  furnished  More  with  the  germ  of  his 
perfect  society ; "  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  struck  out  the  fiction  of  its 
real  existence  from  his  own  fertile  imagination ;  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  some  of  his  most  distinguished  successors 
in  the  same  walk  of  romance,  especially  Swift,  were 
largely  indebted  to  his  reasoning  as  well  as  inventive 
talents.  Those  who  read  the  Utopia  in  Burnet's  transla- 
tion may  believe  that  they  are  in  Brobdignag ;  so  similar 
is  the  vein  of  satirical  humour  and  easy  language.  If 
false  and  impracticable  theories  are  found  in  the*  Utopia 
(and  perhaps  he  knew  them  to  be  such),  this  is  in  a 
much  greater  degree  true  of  the  Platonic  Republic ;  and 
they  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  that  pervades  it,  and  his  bold  censures  on 
the  vices  of  power.     These  are  remarkable  in  a  courtier 

k  Warton,  iii.  111.  '  [Perhaps  this  is  at  least  donbtfal; 

"■  Utopia  is  named  from  a  king  Uto-  neither  the  Republic  nor  the  Laws  jf 

pot.    I  mention  this  because  some  have  Plato  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  Uto> 

■bown  their  leaining  by  changing  the  pia.~1847.1 
ward  to  EatcnaiiL 
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of  Henry  VIII. ;  but,  in  the  first  years  of  Nero,  the  voice 
of  Seneca  was  heard  without  resentment.  Nor  had 
Henry  much  to  take  to  himself  in  the  reprehension  of 
parsimonious  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  was  meant 
for  his  father's  course  of  government. 

35.  It  is  possible  that  some  passages  in  the  Utopia, 
which  are  neither  philosophical  nor  compatible 
Bi8ten^°'  with  just  principles  of  morals,  were  thrown 
o'^SwiI    °^*  ^  mere  paradoxes  of  a  playful  mind ;  nor 
^  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  his  language  as  to  the 

free  toleration  of  religious  worship  witih  those  acts  of 
persecution  which  have  raised  the  only  dark  cloud  on 
the  memory  of  this  great  man.     He  positively  indeed 
declares  for  punishing  those  who  insult  the  religion  of 
others,  which  might  be  an  excuse  for  his  severity  towards 
the  early  reformers.    But  his  latitude  as  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  all  religions  with  God,  as  to  their  identity  in 
essential  principles,  and  as  to  the  union  of  all  sects  in  a 
common  worship,  could  no  more  be  made  compatible 
with  his  later  writings  or  conduct,  than  his  sharp  satire 
against  the  court  of  Home  for  breach  of  faith,  or  against 
the  monks  and  friars  for  laziness  and  beggary.     Such 
changes,  however,  are  very  common,  as  we  may  have 
abundantly  observed,   in  all  seasons  of  xevoIiitiQnary 
commotions.      Men   provoke   these,  flometiiBeB  in  iliie 
gaiety  of  their  hearts  with  little  dssign,  Bometimes  with 
more  deliberate  intention,  but  wiHiout  calculation  of  the 
entire  oanseqnences,  or  of  their  own  courage  to  encoun- 
ter them.     And  when  such  men,  like  More,  are  of  veiy 
quick  parts,  they  are  often  found  to  be  not  over  retentive 
of  their  opinions,  and  have  little  difficulty  in  abandoning 
any  speculative  notion,  especially  when,  like  those  in 
the  Utopia,  it  can  never  have  had  the  least  influence 
upon  their  behaviour.    We  may  acknowledge,  after  all, 
that  the  Utopia  gives  us  the  impression  of  its  having 
proceeded  rather  from  a  very  ingenious  than  a  profound 
mind ;  and  this,  apparently,  is  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.     The  Utopia  is  said  to  have  been 
first  printed  at  LouvaiQ  in  1516 ;  *"  it  certainly  appeared 

<*  Of  an   undated  edition,  to  which  Dibdln'a  Utopia*  1808,  prefikoe,  cxi.    It 

Panzer  gives  the  name  of  editioprinoepe,  appears  tram  a  letter  of  Mon^oy  tc 

there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Musemn,  Erasmus,  dated  4th  Jan.  1516,  (hat  be 

and  another  was  in  Mr.  Heber's  libraiy.  had  received  the  Utopia,  whkli  ma0 
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at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  edition  oi 
Basle  in  1518,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus,  is  the  earliest 
that  bears  a  date.  It  was  greatly  admired  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  indeed  there  had  been  little  or  nothing  of  equal 
spirit  and  originality  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

36.  The  French  themselves  give  Francis  I.  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  &ther  of  learning  in  that  i^^jj^^- 
country.  Galland,  in  a  fdneral  panegyric  on  restored  in 
that  prince,  asks  if  at  his  accession  (in  1613)  *^*°**- 
any  one  man  in  France  could  read  Greek  or  write 
La^.  Now  this  is  an  absurd  question,  when  we  re- 
collect the  names  of  Budaeus,  Longolius,  and  Faber 
Stapulensis;  yet  it  shows  that  there  could  have  been 
very  slender  pretensions  to  classical  learning  in  the 
kingdom.  Erasmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  enumerates 
among  French  scholars,  not  only  Budseus,  Faber,  and 
the  eminent  printer  Jodocus  Badius  (a  Fleming  by 
birth),  whom,  in  point  of  style,  he  seems  to  put  above 
Budaeus,  but  John  Pin,  Nicolas  Berald,  Francis  Deloin, 
Lazarus  Baif,  and  Huel.  This  was  however  in  1529,  and 
the  list  assuredly  is  not  long.  But  as  his  object  was  to 
show  that  few  men  of  letters  were  worthy  of  being 
reckoned  fine  writers,  he  does  not  mention  Longneil, 
who  was  one;  or  whom,  perhaps,  he  might  omit,  as 
being  then  dead. 

37.  BudaBus  and  Erasmus  were  now  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  world ;  and  as  the  friends  of  each  be- 

haved  rather  too  much  like  partisans,  a  kind  of  snwm  ' 
rivalry  in  public  reputation  began,  which  soon  g^ 
extended  to  themselves,  and  lessened  their 
firiendship.  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  aggressor;  at  least  some  of  his  letters  to 
BudsBus  indicate  an  irritability  which  the  other,  as  far  as 
appears,  had  not  provoked.  BudaBus  had  published  in 
1514  an  excellent  treatise  De  Asse,  the  H^t  which  ex- 
plained the  denominations  and  values  of  Roman  money 


therefore  have  been  printed  in  151 5 ;  and  contemporary  translation.    That  by  finr- 

It  was  reprinted  onoe  at  least  in  1516  or  net,  1685,  is  more  known,  and  I  think  it 

«617.    Eraam.  Epist  edit.  ccv.   Append,  good.    Burnet,  and  I  believe  some  of  th^ 

Ep.  xliv.  Ixxix.  cclL  et  alibi.    Hmzer  Latin  editions,  omit  a  specimen  of  the 

moitions  one  at  Lonvain  in  December,  Utopian   language,  and  some   Utopian 

1616.    This  volmne  by  Dr.  DIbdin  is  a  poetry;  which  probably  was  thought  to« 

lepTint  of  Bobinson's  early  and  almost  puerile. 
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la  all  periods  of  history.'  Erasmus  sometimes.  alludoK 
to  this  with  covert  jealousy.  It  was  set  up  by  a  party 
against  his  Adages,  which  he  justly  considered  more  full 
of  original  thoughts  and  extensive  learning.  But  Budaeus 
understood  Greek  better;  he  had  learned  it  with  prodigious 
labour,  and  probably  about  the  same  time  with  Erasmus, 
so  that  the  comparison  between  them  was  not  unnatural. 
The  name  of  one  is  at  present  only  retained  by  scholars, 
and  that  of  the  other  by  all  mankind ;  so  different  is  con- 
temporary and  posthumous  reputation.  It  is  just  to  add 
that,  although  Erasmus  had  written  to  BudsBus  in  far  too 
sarcastic  a  tone,*i  under  the  smart  of  that  literary  sensi- 
tiveness which  was  very  strong  in  his  temper,  yet  when 
the  other  began  to  take  serious  offence,  and  to  threaten  a 
discontinuance  of  their  correspondence,  he  made  amends 
by  an  affectionate  letter,  which  ought  to  have  restored 
their  good  understanding.  Budsus,  however,  who  seems 
to  have  kept  his  resentments  longer  than  his  quick-minded 
rival,  continued  to  write  peevish  letters ;  and  fresh  cir- 
cumstances arose  afterwards  to  keep  up  his  jealousy.' 

38.  Erasmus  diffuses  a  lustre  over  his  age,  which  no 
(thji^^f  ^  other  name  among  the  learned  supplies.  The 
Eraamus.      qualities  which  gave  him  this  superiority  were 

P  Qnod  opiu  cjiu,  says  Vives,  In  a  let-  timidity— was  always  raising  np.  Erasia 

ter  to  Erasmus  (Ep.  dcz.),  Hermolaos  Epist  Mvxi.  et  alibi, 
omnes,  Pioos,  Politianos,  Gazas,  Vallas,       This  rather  unpleasing  oorrespondenoe 

cnnctam  Italiam  pudefedt.  between  two  great  men,  professii^  friend- 

^  Epist.  oc.    I  quote  the  numeration  ship,  yet  covertiy  jealous  of  each  other,  is 

of  the  Leyden  edition.  not  ill  described  by  Von  der  Hardt,  in 

'  Erasmi  Epistolae,  passim.    The  pub-  the  Historia  Litteraria  Beformatiouis. 

lication  of  his  Ciceronianus,  in  1528,  re-  Minim  dictu,  qui  nndique  acolel,  sub 

newed  the  irritation  ;  in  this  he  gave  a  mellitissima  oratione,  inter  blandimenta 

sort  of  preference  to  Badius  over  Budsens,  continua.  Genius  utriusque  argutissimus, 

in  respect  to  style  alone ;  observing  that  qui  vellendo  et  acerbe  pungendo  nulliU 

the  latter  had  great  excellences  of  another  videretur  referre  sanguinem  aut  vulnus 

kind.    The  French  scholars  made  this  a  inferre.    Possint  profecto  hse  literaB  Bn- 

national  quarrel,  pretending  that  Eras-  daeum  inter  et  Erasmum  iUnstre  esse  ^t 

mus  was  pr^adiced  against  their  country,  incomparabile  exemplar  delicatisslnue  sed 

He  defends  himself  in  his  episttes  so  pro-  et  perqnam  aculeatsB  concertationis,  qius 

lixly  and  elaborately,  as  to  confirm  the  videretur  suavissimo  absolvi  risn  et  velvt 

suspicion,  not  of  this  absurdly  imputed  familiarissimo  palpo.    De  alterutrius  in- 

dislik«  to  the  French,  but  of  some  littie  tegritate  neuter  visus  dnbitare ;  uterqne 

desire  to  piqne  Budseus.     Epigrams  in  tamen  semper  aueeps,  tot  annis  ocnn- 

Oreek  were  written  at  Parts  against  him  merdo    frequentissimo.      Disshuulandi 

by  Lascaris  and  Toussain ;  and  thus  Eras-  artifidum  inexplicabile,  quod  attenti  leo- 

mns,  by  an  unlucky  inability  to  restrain  toris  admirationem  vehat,  eumque  prr 

his  pen  from  sly  sarcasm,  multiplied  the  dissertationum  dulcedlne   subamaia  in 

enemies  whom  an  opposite  part  of  his  stoparem  vertat.    P.  46. 
thancter— its  s^rit  of  temporising  and 
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his  quickness  of  apprehension,  united  with  much  indus- 
try, his  liveliness  of  fancy,  his  wit  and  good  sense.  He 
is  not  a  very  profound  thinker,  but  an  acute  observer ; 
and  the  age  for  original  thinking  wcus  hardly  come. 
What  there  was  of  it  in  More  produced  little  fruit.  In 
extent  of  learning,  no  one  perhaps  was  altogether  his 
equal.  BudaBus,  with  more  accurate  scholarship,  knew 
little  of  theology,  and  might  be  less  ready  perhaps  in 
general  literature  than  Erasmus.  LongoHus,  Sadolet, 
and  several  others,  wrote  Latin  far  more  elegantly ;  but 
they  were  of  comparatively  superficial  erudition,  and  had 
neither  his  keen  wit  nor  his  vigour  of  intellect.  As  to 
theological  learning,  the  great  Lutheran  divines  must 
have  been  at  least  his  equals  in  respect  of  Scriptural 
knowledge,  and  some  of  them  possessed  an  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew,  of  which  Erasmus  knew  nothing ;  but  he 
had  probably  the  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  fathers. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  fax  the  greater  part  of  his 
writings  are  theological.  The  rest  ei&er  belong  to  phi- 
lology and  ancient  learning,  as  the  Adages,  the  Cicero- 
nianus,  and  the  various  grammatical  treatises,  or  may  be 
reckoned  effusions  of  his  wit,  as  the  Colloquies  and  the 
Encomium  Moriss. 

39.  Erasmus,  about  1517,  published  a  very  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Adages,  which  had  already  grown  ^^  ^ 
with  the  growth  of  his  own  erudition.     It  is  severe  on 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  progressive  acces-  ^"^* 
sions  they  received  without  a  comparison  of  editions; 
and  some  probably  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the 
present.     The  Adages,  as  we  read  them,  display  a  sur- 
prising extent  of  intimacy  with  Greek  and  Boman  litera- 
ture.*   Far  the  greater  portion  is  illustrative ;  but  Eras- 
mus  not   unfrequently  sprinkles   his   explanations   of 
ancient  phrase  with  moral  or  literary  remarks  of  some 
poignancy.     The  most  remarkable,  in  every  sense,  are 
those  wluch  reflect  with  excessive  bitterness  and  free- 
dom on  kings  and  priests.     Jortin  has  slightly  alluded 
to  some  of  these ;  but  they  may  deserve  more  particular 

*  In  one  paaaage,  under  the  proverb  diglons  oorraptionof  the  text  in  all  Latin 

Hercolei  laborea,  he  expatiates  on  the  and  Greek  manuscriptB,  so  that  it  scaroc 

Immeuse  labour  with  which  this  woric,  ever  happened  that  a  passage  ooold  bt 

his  AdBiifgBs,  had  been  compiled ;  men-  quoted  from  them  without  a  certainty  ot 

tjkning,  among  other  difiBculties,  Uie  pro-  suspiGlon  of  some  erroneous  readinf. 
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notice,  as  displaying  the  cliaracter  of  the  man,  and  per* 
haps  the  secret  opinions  of  his  age. 

40.  Upon  the  adage,  Frons  occipitio  prior,  meaning, 
Instances  in  ^lat  every  One  should  do  his  own  business, 
lUuatration.  Erasmus  takes  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that 
no  one  requires  more  attention  to  this  than  a  prince,  ii 
he  will  act  as  a  real  prince,  and  not  as  a  robber.  But  at 
present  our  kings  and  bishops  are  only  the  hands,  eyes, 
and  ears  of  others,  careless  of  the  state,  and  of  every 
thing  but  their  own  pleasure.*  This,  however,  is  a  trifle. 
In  another  proverb  he  bursts  out :  '*  Let  any  one  turn 
over  the  pages  of  ancient  or  modem  history,  scarcely  in 
several  generations  will  you  find  one  or  two  princes 
whose  folly  has  not  inflicted  the  greatest  misery  on 
mankind."  And  after  miich  more  of  the  same  kind: 
**  I  know  not  whether  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  ourselves.  We  trust  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  where  a 
few  sailors  and  some  goods  alone  are  in  jeopardy,  to  none 
but  skilfal  pilots ;  but  the  state,  wherein  the  safety  of  so 
many  thousands  is  concerned,  we  put  into  any  hands. 
A  charioteer  must  learn,  reflect  upon,  and  practise  his 
art;  a  prince  need  only  be  bom.  Yet  government,  as 
it  is  the  most  honourable,  so  is  it  the  most  dif&cuLt  of  all 
sciences.  And  shall  we  choose  the  master  of  a  ship,  and 
not  choose  him  who  is  to  have  the  care  of  many  cities, 
and  so  many  souls?  But  the  usage  is  too  long  esta- 
blished for  us  to  subvert.  Do  we  not  see  that  noble 
cities  are  erected  by  the  people ;  that  they  are  destroyed 
by  piinces  ?  that  the  community  grows  rich  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  citizens,  is  plundered  by  the  rapacity  of  its 
princes  ?  that  good  laws  are  enacted  by  popular  magis- 
trates, are  violated  by  these  princes?  that  the  people 
love  peace ;  that  princes  excite  war  ?"" 

t  ChiL  i.  cent  ii.  19.  tot  homtnnin  mlUia  periclitantur,  cuivis 

"  Qnin  omnes  et  veterum  et  neoteri-  oomxnittlmns.     Ut  aniiga  flat  aliqult 

coram  annales  evolve,  nimirum  Ita  com-  disdt  ortem,  exercet,  meditatur;  at  nt 

peries,  vix  saBculis  aliqnot  tinmn  ant  prtnoepe  Bit  aliquis,  satis  esse  pntamni 

altermn  extitisse  principem,  qui  non  in-  natum  esse.    Atqui  rect^  gerere  princi- 

signi  staltitift  maximam  pemidem  in-  patom,  at  est  mnnns  omnium  longe  pul* 

vezerit  rebus  humanis. . . .  Et  hand  scio,  cberrimum,  ita  est  omnium  etiam  multo 

an  nonnulla  hqjus  mali  pars  nobis  ipsis  difBdllimum.    Deligis,  cui  navem  com» 

■It  imputanda.    Clavum  navis  non  com-  mittas,  non  deligis  cui  tot  urbes,  tot  homi- 

mittlmus  nisi  tjoM  rei  perito,  quod  qua-  nam  capita  oredaa  ?    8ed  latod  reoeptlQii 

toor  vectorum  ant  paucarum  mercium  e»t>  quam  at  oonvelU  poesit. 

lit  periculum ;  et  rempnbliaun.  in  qua  An  non  videmus  q^gia  oppida  a 
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41.  "It  is  the  aim  of  the  guardians  of  a  prince,"  he 
exclaims  in  another  passage, ''  that  he  may  never  become 
a  man.  The  nobility,  who  fatten  on  public  calamity, 
endeavour  to  plunge  him  into  pleasures,  that  he  may 
never  learn  what  is  his  duty.  Towns  are  burned,  lands 
are  wasted,  temples  are  plundered,  innocent  citizens  are 
slaughtered,  while  the  prince  is  playing  at  dice,  or 
dancing,  or  amusing  himself  with  puppets,  or  hunting, 
or  drinking.  0  race  of  the  Bruti,  long  since  extinct  1 
0  blind  and  blunted  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter!  We 
know  indeed  that  those  corrupters  of  princes  will  render 
accoimt  to  Heaven,  but  not  easily  to  us."  He  passes 
soon  afterwards  to  bitter  invective  against  the  clergy, 
especially  the  regular  orders.* 

42.  In  explaining  the  adage,  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  refer- 
ring to  things  which,  appearing  mean  and  trifling,  are 
really  precious,  he  has  many  good  remarks  on  persons 
and  things,  of  which  the  secret  worth  is  not  understood 
at  first  sight.  But  thence  passing  over  to  what  he  calls 
inversi  Sileni,  those  who  seem  great  to  the  vulgar,  and 
are  really  despicable,  he  expatiates  on  kings  and  priests, 
whom  he  seems  to  hate  with  the  fiiry  of  a  philosopher  of 
the  last  century.  It  must  be  owned  he  is  very  prolix 
and  declamatory.  He  here  attacks  the  temporal  power 
of  the  chxirch  with  much  plainness ;  we  cannot  wonder 
that  his  Adages  required  mutilation  at  Home. 

43.  But  by  much  the  most  amusing  and  singular  of  the 
Adages  is  Scarabseus  aquilam  quaBrit;  the  meaning  of 
which,  in  allusion  to  a  fable  that  the  beetle,  in  revenge 
for  an  injury,  destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  eagle,  is  explained 
to  be,  that  the  most  powerful  may  be  liable  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  weakest.  Erasmus  here  returns  to  the  attack 
upon  kings  still  more  bitterly  and  pointed  than  before. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Centre  un  of  La  Boetie,  nothing, 

popolo  oondl,  a  princlpibiu  sabverti  ?  decet  scire  principem.    Extmrntur  vid, 

rempublfcam  civinm  Industria  ditesoere,  Tastantur  agri,  diripinntar  templa,  trad- 

prindpam   rapadtate   spoliaii  ?    bonas  dantar  fanmeriti  dves,  sacra  profanaqae 

leges  ferri  a  plebeiis  magistratilms,  a  miscentur,  dum  prfnceps  interim  otiosue 

prindpibus  yiolari  ?  popalum  stndere  Indit  aleam,  dmn  saltitat,  dum  oblectat 

pad,  prlndpes  ezdtare  bellmn?  se  morlonibus,  dmn  venatur,  dmn  amat, 

*  Miro  studio  curant  tutores,  ne  mi-  dumpotat.    O  Brutorum  genus  Jam  olim 

quam  vir  sit  prinoepe.    Adnituntnr  op-  eztlnctumt  o  fulmen  Jovis  ant  caecum 

ttmates,  ii  qui  publids  malis  saginantur,  ant  obtusum  I    Neque  dubium  est,  quin 

vt  voluptatibus  sit  quam  effceminatlasi-  ieti  prindpum  corruptores  pcsnas  De« 

■ras,  ne  quid  eorum  sdat^  quaa  mazime  datuii  aint,  sed  sero  nobis. 
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we  may  say,  in  the  most  seditious  libel  of  our  own  time, 
more  kdi^^ut  and  cutting  against  tegal  government 
than  this  long  declamation:  '*Let  any  physiognomist, 
not  a  blimderer  in  his  trade,  consider  the  look  and  fea- 
tures of  an  eagle,  those  rapacious  and  wicked  eyes,  that 
threatening  curve  of  the  beak,  those  cruel  cheeks,  that 
stem  front,  will  he  not  at  once  recognise  the  image  of  a 
king,  a  magnificent  and  majestic  king  ?  Add  to  these  a 
dark,  ill-omened  colour,  an  uupleasing,  dreadful,  appall- 
ing voice,  and  that  threatening  scream,  at  which  every 
kind  of  animal  trembles.  Every  one  will  acknowledge 
this  type,  who  has  learned  how  terrible  are  the  threats  of 
princes,  even  uttered  in  jest.  At  this  scream  of  the 
eagle  the  people  tremble,  the  senate  shrinks,  the  nobility 
cringes,  the  judges  concur,  the  divines  are  dumb,  the 
lawyers  assent,  the  laws  and  constitutions  give  way; 
neither  right  nor  religion,  neither  justice  nor  humanity 
avail.  And  thus  while  there  are  so  many  birds  of  sweet 
and  melodious  song,  the  impleasant  and  unmusical  scream 
of  the  eagle  alone  has  more  power  than  all  the  rest."' 

44.  Erasmus  now  gives  the  rein  still  more  to  his 
fancy.  He  imagines  different  animals,  emblematic  no 
doubt  of  mankind,  in  relation  to  his  eagle.  "  There  is 
no  agreement  between  the  eagle  and  the  fox,  not  with- 
out great  disadvantage  to  the  vulpine  race ;  in  which, 
however,  they  are  perhaps  worthy  of  their  fate  for 
having  refused  aid  to  the  hares  when  they  sought  an 
alliance  against  the  eagle,  as  is  related  in  the  Annals  of 
Quadrupeds,  from  which  Homer  borrowed  hi^  Battle  of 

y  Age  si  quis  mihi  pbysiognomon  non  protinas  agnoedt,  qui  modo  pericitluxn 

ODmino  malusyultom  ipstun  et  ob  aquiln  feoerit,  ant  viderit  oerfb,  qiiam  ant  for- 

diligentius  oontempletur,  ocoloe  avidos  midandBB  principum  mizue,  veljocopro- 

•tque  improboB,  rictum  minacem,  genas  latn. ...  Ad  banc,  inquam,  aquilao  stri- 

tmculentas,  frontem   toi'vam,    denique  dorem  illioo  pavitat  mnne  vulgiUk  «»• 

illnd  quod  Cyrum  Peraarum  regem  tan-  trahit  aeae  senatus,   obeervit  nobilitaa^ 

topere    dttlectavit   in   principe  ypvnhv,  obeecundant  Judices,  silent  tbeoiogiL,  as* 

nonne  plane  r^um  quoddam  Simula-  sentantur  Juriscousulti,    cedunt    Veg/es, 

cram  agnoscet,  magnificum  et  mi^estatis  cedunt  institnta;  nihil  valet  fas  nee  pie- 

plenmn.     Accedit  hue    et  color    ipse  tas,  nee  asquitas  nee  humanitas.  Cumque 

funcstus,   teter  et  inauspicatus,    fusco  tam  multn  sint  aves  nun  ineloquentes, 

■qualore   nigricans.      (Jnde  etiam  quod  tam  multe  canons,  tamque  variao  sint 

foacnm  est  et  subnigrum,  aquilum  voca-  voces  ac  modulatus  qui  vel  saza  poesfnt 

moB.    Ttun  vox  inamoena,  terribilis,  ex-  fleetere,  plus  tamen  omnibus  valet  inso^ 

auimatriz,  ac  minax  iUe  querulusque  vis  illeetminime  musicas  uuiiu  aquiln 

:iaiig(»r,  quern  nullum  animantium  (cenug  •tridor* 
uoQ   expavescit.      Jam  hoc  symbolum 
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the  Frogs  and  Mice." '  I  suppose  tliat  the  foxes  mean 
the  nobility,  and  the  hares  the  people.  Some  allusions 
to  animals  that  follow  I  do  not  well  understand.  An- 
other is  more  pleasing :  **  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  says, 
**  that  the  eagle  agrees  ill  with  the  swans,  those  poetic 
birds ;  we  may  wonder  more  that  so  warlike  an  animal 
is  often  overcome  by  them."  He  sums  up  all  thus: 
**  Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men 
the  apt  type  of  royalty — ^not  beautiful,  not  musical,  not 
fit  for  food,  but  carnivorous,  greedy,  plundering,  de- 
stroying, combating,  solitary,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of 
all,  and,  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  harm,  surpassing 
them  in  its  desire  of  doing  it."  * 

46.  But  the  eagle  is  only  one  of  the  animals  in  the 
proverb.  After  all  this  bile  against  those  whom  the 
royal  bird  represents,  he  doos  not  forget  the  beetles. 
These  of  course  are  the  monks,  whose  picture  he  draws 
with  equal  bitterness  and  more  contempt.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  difficult  to  follow  the  analog}',  as  he 
runs  a  little  wildly  into  mythological  tales  of  the  scara- 
bsBus,  not  easily  reduced  to  his  purpose.  This  he  dis- 
closes at  length :  *'  There  is  a  wretched  class  of  men  of 
low  degree,  yet  full  of  malice— not  less  dingy,  nor  less 
filthy,  nor  less  vile  than  beetles,  who  nevertheless  by  a 
certain  obstinate  malignity  of  disposition,  though  they 
can  never  do  good  to  any  mortal,  become  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  great.  ITiey  frighten  by  their  ugli- 
ness, they  molest  by  their  noise,  they  offend  by  their 
stench ;  tiiey  buzz  round  us,  they  cling  to  us,  they  lie  in 
ambush  for  us,  so  that  it  is  often  better  to  be  at  enmity 
with  powerful  men  than  to  attack  these  beetles,  whom 
it  is  a  disgrace  even  to  overcome,  and  whom  no  one  can 
either  shake  off  or  encounter  without  some  pollution."  ** 

■  Nihil  omnino  coDvenlt  inter  aqoilam  *  £x  nniverBis  avibtis  una  aquila  viris 

et  vnlpem,  quanqoam  id  sane  non  medi-  tarn   sapientibns  Idonea  visa  est,  quse 

ocri  vulpiuie  gentis  malo ;    quo  tamen  ngis  imaginem  reprtesentet,  nee  formosa, 

hand  8cio  an  dignte  videri  debeant,  quae  nee  canora,  nee  csculenta,  sed  camivora, 

quondam  leporibns  trvii^iaxiov  adversus  rapax,  prsedatris,  populatrix,  bellatrix, 

aqiiilam  petentibus  auxilium  negarlnt,  solitaria,  invlsa  omnibus,  pestis  omnium ; 

nt  refertuT  in  Annalibus  Quadrnpedum,  quae  eum  plurimum  nucere  possit,  plus 

a  quibus  Homenu    BarpaxofUN>/uiaxtW  tamen  velit  quam  possit. 

mutnatus  est.  .  .  .  Nequo  yero  mirum  ^  Sunt    homunculi   quidam,    infimae 

quod  illi  panun  conyenit  cum  oloribus,  quidem  sortis,  scd  tamen  malitiosi  nou 

ave  niminun  poetica;  illud  mimm.abiis  minus  atri  quam  scarabaei,  nequc  mlnufe 

Hepenumero  vinci  tarn  pugnacem  bcl*  putidi,  neque  minus  abjecti ;  qui  tameij 

luam.  pertinaci  quadam  iugenii  maliUa,  cxaa 

VOL.  !•  U 
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46.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tliis  was  not  the  language 
to  conciliate;  and  we  might  almost  commiserate  the 
sufferance  of  the  poor  beetles  thus  trod  upon ;  but  Eras- 
mus knew  that  the  regular  clergy  were  not  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  resolved  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  With 
respect  to  Ids  invectives  against  kings,  they  proceeded 
undoubtedly,  like  those,  less  intemperately  expressed, 
of  his  friend  More  in  the  Utopia,  from  a  just  sense  of  the 
oppression  of  Europe  in  that  age  by  ambitious  and  selfish 
rulers.  Yet  the  very  freedom  of  his  animadversions 
seems  to  plead  a  little  in  favour  of  these  tyrants,  who, 
if  they  had  been  as  thorough  birds  of  prey  as  he  repre- 
sents them,  might  easily  have  torn  to  pieces  the  author 
of  this  somewhat  outrageous  declamation,  whom  on  the 
contrary  they  honoured  and  maintained.  In  one  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  he  has  introduced,  certainly  in  a 
later  edition,  a  limitation  of  his  tyrannicidal  doctrine, 
if  not  a  palinodia,  in  an  altered  key.  **  Princes,"  he 
says,  "  must  be  endured,  lest  tyranny  should  give  way 
to  anarchy,  a  still  greater  evil.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  many  states ;  and  lately  the 
insurrection  of  the  German  boors  has  taught  us  that  the 
cruelty  of  princes  is  better  to  be  borne  than  the  uni* 
versal  confusion  of  anarchy."  I  have  quoted  these  poli- 
tical ebullitions  rather  diffusely,  as  they  are,  I  believe, 
very  little  known,  and  have  given  the  original  in  my 
notes,  that  I  may  be  proved  to  have  no  way  over-coloured 
the  translation,  and  also  that  a  fair  specimen  may  be 

uulli  omnino  mortalium  prodesse  poB-  they  were  reprinted  In  that  year  by 

siut,  magnis  etiom  sa^penumero   viris  Frobenius,   separately  from   the  other 

faoessunt  negotium.     Territant  nigrore,  Adages,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Beatus 

obstrepunt   stridore,  obturbant  foetore ;  Rhenanas  in  Appendioe  ad  Erasm.  Epist 

circumvolitant,  haerent,  insidiantor,  at  Ep.  xxviii.      2<azixi8,  a  famous  JurlAt, 

non  paulo  satios  sit  com  magnis  all-  alludes  to  them  in  another  letter,  Ep. 

quando  viris  simnltatem  suscipere,  quam  zxvii^   praising  **  fluminosas  disaerendi 

bos   laoessere   scarabaeos,   quos    pudeat  ondas,  ampUflcationis,  inmiensam  uber- 

etiam  vicisse,  quosque  nee  excutere  pos-  tatem."    And  this  in  truth  is  the  cb»> 

sis,  neque  couflictari  cum  illis  queas,  nisi  racter  of  Erasmus's  style.     I'he  Sileni 

discedas  contamination    ChiL  iii.  cent  Aldbiadis  were  also  translated  into  Eng> 

viL  1.  lish,  and  published  by  John  Oougji ;  see 

In  a  letter  to  Budaeus,  Ep.  ocli..  Eras-  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  ar- 

mus  boasts    of    his  iroppijcrta  in   the  tide  1433. 

Adages,  naming  the  most  poig^nant  of  There  is  not  a  little  severity  in  the  re- 

them ;  but  says,  in  proverbio  aariw  xay  marks  which  Erasmua  makes  on  prinoea 

tfopof  fuuevcTOi,  plane  lusimus  ingenio.  and  noMes   in  the  Morias   Encomium. 

This  proverb,  and   that  entitled  Sileni  But  with  them  he  cr.<em8  through  life  to 

lldbiadis,  had  appeared  before  1515,  for  have  bem  a  privileged  person. 
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presented  of  the  eloquence  of  Erasmus,  ^who  has  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  with  so  much  ele^ 
vation,  but  whose  rapid,  fertile,  and  lively,  though  not 
very  polished  style,  is  hardly  more  exhibited  in  the&e 
paragraphs  than  in  the  general  character  of  his  writings. 

47.  The  whole  thoughts  of  Erasmus .  began  now  to  be 
occupied  with  his  great  undertaking,  an  edition  HisOreek 
of  the  Greek  Testament  with  explanatory  anno-  Testament, 
tations  and  a  continued  paraphrase.  Yalla,  indeed,  had 
led  the  inquiry  as  a  commentator ;  and  the  Greek  text 
without  notes  was  already  printed  at  Alcala  by  direction 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  though  this  edition,  commonly 
styled  the  Complutensian,  did  not  appear  till  1522. 
That  of  Erasmus  was  published  at  Basle  in  1516.  It  is 
strictly  therefore  the  princeps  editio.  He  employed  the 
press  of  Frobenius,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friendship. 
Many  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Basle. 

48.  The  public,  in  a  general  sense  of  the  word,  was 
hardly  yet  recovered  enough  from  its  preju-  p^j^ngoj 
dices  to  give  encouragement  to  letters.  But  letterein 
there  were  not  wanting  noble  patrons,  who,  ^®™*^y- 
besides  the  immediate  advantages  of  their  favour,  be- 
stowed a  much  greater  indirect  benefit  on  literature,  by 
making  it  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Learn- 
ing, which  is  held  pusillanimous  by  the  soldier,  unpro- 
fitable by  the  merchant,  and  pedantic  by  the  courtier, 
stands  in  need  of  some  countenance  from  those  before 
whom  all  three  bow  down — ^wherever  at  least,  which  is 
too  commonly  the  case,  a  conscious  seK-respect  does  not 
sustain  the  scholar  against  the  indifference  or  scorn  of 
the  prosperous  vulgar.  Italy  was  then,  and  perhaps  has 
been  ever  since,  the  soil  where  literature,  if  it  has  not 
always  most  flourished,  has  stood  highest  in  general 
estimation.  But  in  Germany  also,  at  this  time,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  whose  character  is  neither  to  be 
estunated  by  the  scurcastic  humour  of  the  Italians,  nor 
by  the  fond  partiality  of  his  countrymen,  and  especially 
his  own,  in  his  self-delineation  of  Der  Weiss  Kunig,  the 
White  King,  but  really  a  brave  and  generous  man  of 
lively  talents ;  Frederic,  justly  denominated  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony ;  Joachim  elector  of  Brandenburg ; 
Albert  archbishop  of  Mentz,  were  prominent  among  me 
friends  of  genuine  learning.    The  university  of  Witteu- 
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berg,  founded  by  the  second  of  these  princes  in  1502» 
rose  in  this  decad  to  great  eminence,  not  only  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Beformation,  but  as  the  chief  school  of 
philological  and  philosophical  literature.  That  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  was  established  by  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1506. 

49.  The  progress  of  learning,  however,  was  not  to  be 
Resistance  *  march  through  a  submissive  country.  Igno- 
to  learning,  rancc,  which  had  much  to  lose,  cmd  was  proud 
as  well  as  rich,  ignorance  in  high  places,  which  is  always 
incurable,  because  it  never  seeks  for  a  cure,  set  itself 
sullenly  and  stubbornly  against  the  new  teachers.  The 
Latin  language,  taught  most  barbarously  through  books 
whose  very  titles,  Floresta,  Mammotrectus,  Doctrinale 
puerorum,  Gemma  gemmarum,  bespeak  their  style,''  with 
the  scholastic  logic  and  divinity  in  wretched  compends, 
had  been  held  sufficient  for  all  education.  Those  who 
had  learned  nothing  else  could  of  course  teach  nothing 
else,  and  saw  their  reputation  and  emoluments  gone  all 
at  once  by  the  introduction  of  philological  literature  and 
real  science.  Through  all  the  palaces  of  Ignorance  went 
forth  a  cry  of  terror  at  the  coming  light — "  A  voice  of 
weeping  heard  and  loud  lament."  The  aged  giant  was 
roused  from  sleep,  and  sent  his  dark  hosts  of  owls  and 
bats  to  the  war.  One  man  above  all  the  rest,  Erasmus, 
cut  them  to  pieces  with  irony  or  invective.     They  stood 

'^  Eichhorn,  ill.  273,  gives  a  cnrious  in  1465,  not  in  1467,  as  Bayle  asaerta, 

list  of  names  of  these  early  grammars ;  whom  Le  Clerc  and  Jortin  have  followed, 

t&ey  were  driven  ont  of  the  schoob  about  Burignl  perceived  this,  and  it   may  be 

this  time.    Mammotrectus,  after  all,  la  a  proved  by  many  passages  in  the  Epistka 

learned  word:  it  means  /loftiiodpcin^,  of  Erasmus.     Bayle  quotes  a  letter  of 

that  is,  a  boy  taught  by  his  grandmother,  Felx  1516,  wherein  Erasmus  says,  as  be 

and  a  boy  taught  by  his  grandmother  trai.Bcrlbes  it.  Ago  annum  undequinquap 

means  one  taught  gently.  gesimum.    But  in  the  Leyden  edition* 

Erasmus  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  which  is  the  best,  I  find.  Ego  Jam  annum 

(he  state  of  education  when  he  was  a  ago  primum  et  quiiiquageslmum.    Epist. 

boy.  and  probably  later :  Deum  immor-  cc    Thus  he  says  also,  16th  March,  1628, 

talem !  quale    saaculum  erat  hoc^  cum  Arbitror  me  nunc  astatem  agere,  in  qno 

magno  apparatu  disticha  Joannis  Gar-  M.  TuUius  decessit.    Some  other  places 

landinl  adolescentibus  operosis  et  pro*  I  have  not  taken  down.    His  epitaph  at 

lixis  commentariis  enarrabftntur  I  cum  Basle  calls  him  Jam  septuagenarius,  and 

ineptis  versiculis    dictandis,  repetendis  he  died  in  1536.    Bayle's  proo&  of  the 

et  exigendis  magna  pars  temporis  absu-  birth  of  Erasmus  in  1467  are  so  unsati» 

roeretur;    cum   diaceretur   Floresta    et  factory  that  I  wonder    bow  Le   Clerc 

Kloretus ;  nam  Alexandrum  inter  tole-  should  have  so  easily  acquiesced  in  theic 

rabiles  numerandum  arbitror.  The   Biographie  Universelle  sets  down 

I  will  talce  this  opportunity  of  men-  1467  without  remarlc 
tioning  that  Erasmus  was  certainly  bom 
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in  the  way  of  his  noble  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  letters.** 
He  began  his  attack  in  his  Encomium  MoriaB,  tlie  Praise 


d  When  the  flist  lectores  in  Greek 
were  given  at  Oxford  about  Ml 9,  a  party 
of  students  arrayed  themselves,  by  the 
name  of  Trqjans,  to  withstand  the  in- 
novarors  by  dint  of  clamour  and  vio- 
lence, till  the  king  interfered  to  support 
the  le-amed  side.  See  a  letter  of  More, 
giving  an  account  of  this,  in  Jortin's  Ap- 
pendix, p.  662.  Cambridge,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  very  peaceable  at  this 
time,  and  suffered  those  who  liked  it  to 
learn  sometliing  worth  knowing.  The 
whole  is  so  shortly  expressed  by  Eras> 
mus,  that  his  words  may  be  quoted. 
Auglia  duas  habet  Academias.  ...  In 
utraque  traduntur  Grece  litera3,sed  Gan- 
tabrigiae  tranquilly  quod  ^us  scholA 
princeps  sit  Joannes  Fischerus,  episcopus 
Roflfensis,  non  erudiUone  tantum  sed  et 
vitA  theologicfi.  Verum  Oxonite  cum 
juvenis  quidam  non  vnlgariter  doctus 
satis  feliciter  Gnec^  proflteretur.  barbarus 
quiqsiam  in  populari  condone  magnis  et 
atrocibus  convitiis  debacchari  coepit  in 
Graecas  literas.  At  Rex,  ut  nou  iiKloctus 
ipse,  ita  bonis  Uteris  favens,  qui  tum 
forte  in  propinquo  erat,  re  per  Morum  et 
Pacceum  cognitA,  dennnciavit  ut  volentes 
ac  Inbentes  Grsscanicam  literaturam  am- 
plecterentur.  Ita  rabulis  impoeitum  est 
■ilenUum.  Appendix,  p.  667.  See  also 
Erasm.  Epist.  ccclxxx. 

Antony  vVood,  with  rather  an  excess 
of  academical  prejudice,  insinuates  Uiat 
the  'lYoJans,  who  waged  war  against  Ox- 
onian Greek,  were  "  Cambridge  men,  as 
it  is  reported."  He  endeavours  to  ex- 
aggerate the  deficiencies  of  Cambridge  in 
literature  at  this  time,  as  if  "  all  things 
were  full  of  rudeness  and  barbaronsness," 
which  the  above  letters  of  More  and 
Erasmus  show  not  to  have  been  alto- 
gether the  case.  On  the  contrary.  More 
says  that  even  those  who  did  not  learn 
Greek  contributed  to  pay  the  lecturer. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before 
the  reader  part  of  two  orations  by 
Richard  Croke,  who  had  been  sent  down 
to  Cambridge  by  bishop  Fisher,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  As  Croke  seems 
to  have  left  Leipsic  in  1518,  they  may  be 
referred  to  that,  or  perhaps  more  probably 
the  following  year.    It  is  evident  that 


Greek  was  now  Just  incipient  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Maittalre  says  of  these  two  orations  of 
Ricliard  Croke,  Editio  rarissima,  ci^us- 
que  unum  duntaxat  exemplar  inq)oxi8se 
mihi  contigit.  The  British  Museum  has 
a  copy,  which  beionged  to  Dr.  Farmer  ( 
but  he  must  have  seen  another  copy,  fot 
the  last  page  of  this  being  imperfect,  he 
has  filled  it  up  with  his  own  hand.  The 
book  is  printed  at  .'^ris  by  CoUnssos  in 
1620. 

The  sutd^t  of  Croke's  orations,  which 
seem  not  very  correctly  printed,  is  the 
praise  of  Greece  and  of  Greek  literature, 
addressed  to  those  who  already  knew  and 
▼alued  that  of  Rome,  which  he  shows  to 
be  derived  from  the  other.  Quin  ipsas 
quoque  voculationes  Romans  Gncds 
longe  insuaviores,  minusque  concitatiu 
sunt,  cnm  ultima  semper  syllaba  rigeat 
in  gravem,  oontraque  apnd  Graeoos  et  in- 
flectatur  nonnunquam  et  acoatur.  Croke 
of  course  spoke  Greek  accentually.  Greek 
worcte,  in  bad  types,  frequently  occur 
throngh  this  oration. 

Croke  dwells  on  the  barbarous  state  of 
the  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
anoe  of  Greek.  Euclid's  definition  of  a 
line  was  so  ill  translated  that  it  puzzled 
all  the  geometers  till  the  Greek  was  con- 
sulted. Medicine  was  in  an  equally  bad 
condition:  had  it  not  been  for  the  la- 
bours of  learned  men,  Linacre,  Cop,  Ruel, 
quorum  opera  felicissime  loquimtur  La- 
tin^  Hippocrates,  Galenus  et  Dioscorides, 
cnm  sumnoa  ipeonmi  invidia,  qui,  quod 
canis  in  pnesepi,  nee  Graacam  linguam 
discere  ipsi  voluerunt,  nee  aliis  ut  dis- 
ceivnt  permisemnt.  He  then  urges  the 
necessi^  of  Greek  studies  for  the  theo- 
logian, and  seems  to  have  no  respect  for 
the  Vnlgate  above  the  or^^l. 

Turpe  san^  erit,  cum  mercator  sermo- 
nem  Gallicum,  iUyricum,  Hispanicum, 
Ge~manicum,  vel  solius  lucri  causa  avide 
ediscat,  vos  studiosos  Gnecum  in  manus 
vobis  traditum  rejicere,  quo  et  divitiae 
et  eloquentia  et  sapientia  comparari  pos* 
sunt  Imo  perpendite  rogo  viri  Canta- 
brigienses,  quo  nunc  in  loco  vestne  res 
sitffi  sunt.  Oxonienses  quos  ante  biec  iu 
omni  scientiarum  genere  vidstis,  ad  li» 
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of  Folly.  This  was  addressed  to  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
published  in  1611.  Eighteen  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  speedily  sold,  though  the  book  wanted  the 
attraction  that  some  later  editions  possess,  the  curious 
and  amusing  engravings  from  designs  of  Holbein.  It  is 
a  poignant  satire  against  all  professions  of  men,  and  even 
against  princes  and  peers ;  but  the  chief  objects  are  the 
mendicant  orders  of  monks.  "  Though  this  sort  of  men," 
he  says,  "  are  so  detested  by  every  one,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned unlucky  so  much  as  to  meet  them  by  accident. 


teras  Gnecas  perftigere,  vigilant,  J^a- 
nant,  sudant  et  algent;  nihil  non  fSaciunt, 
nt  eas  occnpent.  Quod  si  contlngat,  ac- 
tum est  de  &ma  vestra.  Erigent  enim 
de  vobis  tropseum  nunqnam  miccumbu- 
turi.  Habent  duces  praeter  cardinalem 
Cantuariensem,  Wintoniensem,  caeteroe 
omnes  Anglias  epiacopos,  excepto  uno 
RofTensi,  summo  semper  &Qtore  ycstro, 
et  Eliensi,  kc. 

Favet  praaterea  ipsis  sancta  Grocini  et 
theologo  digna  severitas,  Linacri  n-oAv- 
lJM$€ia  et  acre  judicium,  Tupstali  non  lo- 
gibus  magis  quam  utrique  linguffi  fami- 
liaris  facundia,  Stopleii  triplex  lingua, 
Mori  Candida  et  eloqnentissima  urbani- 
tas,  Pacei  mores  doctrina  et  ingenium, 
ab  ipso  Erasmo,  optimo  eruditionis  cen- 
sore,  commendati ;  quern  vos  olim  habu- 
istis  Grsacarum  literarum  profcssorem, 
utinamque  potnissetis  retinere.  Sucoedo 
in  Erasmi  locum  ego,  bone  Deus,  quam 
infra  ilium,  et  doctrinft  et  &mft,  quam- 
quam  me,  ne  omnino  nihili  flam  prin- 
cipes  viri,  theologici  doctores,  Jurium 
etiam  et  medicinsB,  artium  pneterea  pro- 
fessores  innumeri,  et  proceptorem  agno- 
vere,  et  quod  plus  est,  a  scbolis  ad  aedes, 
ab  sedibus  ad  scholas  honorificentissime 
comitad  perduxere.  Dii  me  perdant, 
viri  Cantabrigienses,  si  ipei  Oxonienses 
stipendio  multorum  nobilium  praeter  vic- 
tum  me  non  invitavere.  Sed  ego  pro 
mea  in  banc  academiam  et  fide  et  obser* 
vantia,  &c. 

In  bis  second  oration  Croke  exhorts  the 
Cantabrigians  not  to  give  up  the  study 
of  Greek.  Si  quisquam  omnium  dt  qui 
I'cstne  reipublicae  bene  consulere  debeat, 
L«  ego  sum,  viri  Cantabrigienses.  Op- 
time  enim  vobis  esse  cupio,  et  id  nisi 
focerem,  essem  profecto  longe  ingratissl- 
mus.    Ubi  enim  Jacta  literarum  meamm 


ftmdamenta,  quibns  tantnm  tum  apud 
nostrates,  tum  vero  apud  exteroe  quoque 
principes,  favoris  mibi  comparatum  est ; 
quibus  ea  fortuna,  ut  Uoet  jam  olim  con- 
sanguineomm  iniquitate  patema  haere- 
ditate  sim  siwliatus,  ita  tamen  adhnc 
vivam,  ut  quibusvis  meorum  nujorum 
imi^^ibus  videar  non  indignus.  He  was 
probably  of  the  ancient  family  of  Croke. 
Peter  Mosellanus  calls  him,  in  a  letter 
among  those  of  Erasmus^  Juvenis  cum 
imaginibus. 

Audio  ego  plerosque  tos  a  litteris 
Gnecis  dehortatos  esse.  Sed  vos  dfU- 
genter  expendite,  qui  sint,  et  plane  non 
alios  fore  comperitis,  quam  qui  igitur  lin- 
guam  oderunt  Graecam,  quia  Romanam 
non  norunt.  CaBtemm  jam  deprehendo 
quid  facturi  sint,  qui  nostras  literas  odio 
prosequuntnr,  confagiunt  videlicet  ad 
religionem,  cui  uni  dlcent  omnia  postpo> 
nenda.  Sen  do  ego  cum  illis,  sed  undo 
quaeeo  orta  rel^^o,  nisi  h  GraedA?  quid 
enim  novum  testamentimi,  excepto  Mat- 
thaeo?  quid  enim  vetus?  nunquid  Deo 
auspice  a  septuaginta  Graecb  redditum? 
Oxonia  est  colonia  vestra ;  uti  olim  non 
sine  summalaude  a  Cantabrigia  deducta. 
its  non  sine  summo  vestro  nunc  dedecore, 
si  doctrina  ab  ipsis  vos  vinci  patiamini. 
Fuerunt  olim  illi  discipuli  vestri,  nunc 
erunt  praeceptores  ?  Uiinam  quo  animo 
haec  a  me  dicta  sunt,  eo  vos  dicta  inter- 
pretemini ;  crederetisque,  quod  est  veris- 
simum,  si  quoslibet  alios,  certe  Canta- 
brigienses minime  decere  literarum  Grss- 
carum  esse  desertores. 

The  great  scarcity  of  this  tract  will 
serve  as  an  apology  for  the  length  of 
these  extracts,  illustrating,  as  they  do, 
the  commencement  of  classical  UteratorB 
inEngbind 
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they  think  nothing  equal  to  themselves,  and  hold  it  a 
proof  of  their  consummate  piety  if  they  are  so  illiterate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read.  And  when  their  asinine 
voices  bray  out  in  the  churches  their  psalms,  of  which 
they  understand  the  notes  but  not  the  words,*  then  it  is 
they  fancy  that  the  ears  of  the  saints  above  are  enrap- 
tured witib  the  harmony ;  "  and  so  forth. 

50.  In  this  sentence  Erasmus  intimates,  what  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  testimony,  that  ^^^  ^  ^ 
the  mendicant  orders  had  lost  their  ancient  ityofoie^ 
hold  upon  the  people.  There  was  a  growing  ""^'o^*- 
sense  of  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  church,  and  a  desire 
for  a  more  scriptural  and  spiritual  religion.  We  have 
seen  already  that  this  was  the  case  seventy  years  before. 
And  in  the  intermediate  period  the  exertions  of  a  few 
eminent  men,  especially  \Vessel  of  Groningen,  had  not 
been  wanting  to  purify  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  clergy.  More  popular  writers  assailed  them-  with 
satire.  Thus  everything  was  prepared  for  the  blow  to 
be  struck  by  Luther — ^better  indeed  than  he  was  himself; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  began  his  attack  on  indul- 
gences with  no  expectation  or  desire  of  the  total  breach 
with  the  see  of  Eome  which  ensued.' 

51.  The  Encomium  Moriss  was  received  with  applause 
by  all  who  loved  merriment,  cmd  all  who  hated  ^^  ^^^ 
the  monks ;  but  grave  men,  as  usual,  could  not  excites 
bear  to  see  ridicule  employed  against  grave  *^"°^ 
folly  and  hypocrisy.     A  letter  of  one  Dorpius,  a  man,  it 
is  said,  of  some  merit,  which  may  be  read  in  Jortin's 
Life  of  Erasmus,^  amusingly  complains,  that,  while  the 
most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  were  admiring  Eras- 
mus, his  unlucky  Moria  had  spoiled  all,  by  letting  them 
see  that  he  was  mischievously  fitting  asses'  ears  to  their 
heads.     The  same  Dorpius,  who  seems,  though  not  an 
old  man,  to  have  been  a  sworn  vassal  of  the  giant  Igno- 
rance, objects  to  anything  in  Erasmus's  intended  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  which  might  throw  a  slur  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  Vulgate. 

*  Xnmeraios  illos  quldem,  sed  non  in-  History,  voL  iv.    Mosheim,  saec.  xv.  et 

tellectos.— [I  conceive  that  I  haye  given  xvi.    Bayle,  art  Weaael.    For  Wessel'i 

the  meaning  rightly.— 1842.]  character,  as  a  philosopher  who  boldly 

f  Seckendorf,  Hist    Lutheranismi,  p.  opposed  the  scholastics  of  his  age,  bm 

126.     Gerdes,   Hist  Evang.  saec    xvi.  Bracker,  iii.  M9. 

Miuvat  Tola.  L  and  iii.  Milner's  Church  8  u.  330. 
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52.  Erasmus  was  soon  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
ErasmoB  i^o^ks ;  and  in  his  second  edition  of  the  New 
attacks  the  Testament,  printed  in  1 518,  the  notes,  it  is  said, 
monks.  ^j.Q  f^iY  of  inveotives  against  Hiem.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  he  had  begun  the  attack  without  any 
motive  of  provocation,  unless  zeal  for  learning  and  reli- 
gion is  to  count  for  such,  which  the  parties  assailed  could 
not  be  expected  to  admit,  and  they  could  hardly  thank 
him  for  **  spitting  on  their  gaberdine."  No  one,  how- 
ever, knew  better  how  to  pay  his  court ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Leo  X.  in  a  style  rather  too  adulatory,  which  in  truth 
was  his  custom  in  addressing  the  great,  and  contrastB 
with  his  free  language  in  writing  about  them.  The 
custom  of  the  time  affords  some  excuse  for  this  pane- 
gyrical tone  of  correspondence,  as  well  as  for  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  severity. 

53.  The  famous  contention  between  Reuchlin  and  the 

German  monks,  though  it  began  in  the  pre- 
temion*"'  Ceding  decennial  period,  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
Reuchlin.     Present.     In  the  year  1509,  one  Pfeffercom,  a 

converted  Jew,  induced  the  inquisition  at 
Cologne  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  burning 
all  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible,  upon  the  pretext 
of  their  being  full  of  blasphemies  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  made  complaints  of  this  injury; 
but  before  it  could  take  place,  Reuchlin,  who  had  been 
consulted  by  the  emperor,  remonstrated  against  the 
destruction  of  works  so  curious  and  important,  which, 
from  his  partiality  to  Cabbalistic  theories,  he  rated  above 
their  real  value.  The  order  was  accordingly  superseded, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Cologne  inquisitors,  and 
of  all  liiat  party  throughout  Germany  which  resisted  the 
intellectual  and  religious  progress  of  mankind.  Reuchlin 
had  offended  the  monks  by  satirising  them  in  a  comedy, 
perhaps  the  Sergius,  which  he  permitted  to  be  printed 
in  1506.  But  the  struggle  was  soon  perceived  to  be  a 
general  one;  a  struggle  between  what  had  been  and 
what  was  to  be.  Meiners  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
a  real  confederacy  to  have  been  formed  by  the  friends 
of  truth  and  learning  through  Germany  and  Franco,  to 
support  Reuchlin  against  the  mendicant  orders,  and  to 
overthrow,  by  means  of  this  controversy,  the  embattled 
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legions  of  ignorance.*"  But  perhaps  the  passages  lie 
adduces  do  not  prove  more  than  their  unanimity  and 
zeal  in  tlie  cause.  The  attention  of  ihe  world  was  first 
called  to  it  about  1513 ;  that  is,  it  assumed  about  that 
time  the  character  of  a  war  of  opinions,  extending,  in 
its  principle  and  consequences,  beyond  the  immediate 
dispute.'  Several  books  were  published  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  party  in  power  employed  its  usual  argument  of 
burning  what  was  written  by  its  adversaries.  One  of 
these  writings  is  still  known,  the  Epistolse  Obscurorum 
Virorum ;  the  production,  it  is  said,  of  three  authors, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  Ulric  von  Hutten,  a  turbulent, 
hotheaded  man,  of  noble  birth  and  quick  parts,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  learning,  whose  early  death  seems 
more  likely  to  have  spared  the  reformers  some  degree  of 
shame,  than  to  have  deprived  them  of  a  useful  supporter .'^ 
Few  books  have  been  more  eagerly  received  than  these 
Epistles  at  their  first  appearance  in  1516,"  which  surely 
proceeded  rather  from  their  suitableness  to  the  time 
than  from  much  intrinsic  merit;  though  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  spirit  of  many  temporary'  allusions, 
which  delighted  or  offended  that  age,  is  now  lost  in  a 
mass  of  vapid  nonsense  and  bad  grammar,  which  the 
imaginary    writers  pour    out.     Erasmus,    though    not 

h  Lebensbeachreib.,  L  144et8eqq.  too  much  contempt;  but  this  is  nearer 
i  Meiners  brings  many  proofs  of  the  Justice  than  the  veneration  of  the  mo- 
interest  taken  in  Reuchlin,  as  the  cham-  dem  Germans.  Hutten  wrote  Latin 
pion,  if  not  the  martyr,  of  the  good  pretty  well,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  wit ; 
aiiise.  his  satirical  libels,  consequently,  had 
k  Herder,  in  his  Zerstreute  Blotter,  v.  great  circulation  and  popularity,  which, 
329.  speaks  with  unreasonable  partiality  in  respect  of  such  writings,  is  apt,  in  all 
of  Ulric  von  Hutten ;  and  Meiners  has  ages,  to  produce  an  exaggeration  of  their 
written  his  Life  with  an  enthusiasm  real  influence.  In  the  mighty  movement 
which  seems  to  me  quite  extravagant  of  the  ReformaUon,  the  Epistolae  Ob- 
Seckendorf,  p.  130,  more  Judiciously  ob-  scurorum  Virorum  had  about  as  much 
serves  that  he  was  of  little  use  to  the  eifoct  as  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  in  the 
Beformation.  And  Luther  wrote  about  French  Revolution.  A  dlaltigue  severely 
him  in  June,  1521,  Quid  Huttenus  petat  reflecting  on  Pope  Julius  IL,  called  Julius 
vides.  Nollem  vi  et  caede  pro  evangelic  exclusus,  of  which  Jortin  suspects  lihras- 
certari,  ita  scripsi  ad  hominem.  Me-  mus.  in  spite  of  his  denial,  ii.  595,  is  given 
lanchthon  of  course  disliked  such  friends,  by  Meiners  to  Hutten. 
Epist.  Melanchth.,  p.  45  (1647),  and  ^  Meiners,  in  his  life  of  Hutten,  Le- 
Camerarius.  Vita  Melanchth.  Erasmus  bensbesch.  iii.  73,  inclines  to  fix  the  pab- 
could  not  endure  Hutten;  and  Hutten,  lication  of  the  first  part  of  the  E^istlet 
when  he  found  this  out,  wrote  virulently  in  the  beginning  of  1517 ;  though  ht 
against  Erasmus.  Jortin,  as  biographer  admita  an  earlier  date  to  be  not  1mp(«* 
of  Erasmus,  treats  Hutten  perhaps  with  sible. 
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intimately  acquainted  with  Benclilin,  conld  not  but 
sympathise  in  a  quarrel  with  their  common  enemies  in 
a  common  cause.  In  the  end  the  controversy  was  re- 
ferred to  the  pope ;  but  the  pope  was  Leo ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  a  proposal  to  bum  books,  or  to  disgrace  an 
illustrious  scholar,  would  not  sound  well  in  his  eara. 
But  Beuchlin  was  disappointed,  when  he  expected  ac- 
quittal, by  a  mandate  to  supersede,  or  suspend,  the 
process  commenced  against  him  by  the  inquisition  of 
Cologne,  which  might  be  taken  up  at  a  more  favourable 
time."  This  dispute  has  always  been  reckoned  of  high 
importance;  the  victory  in  public  opinion,  though  not 
in  judicature,  over  the  adherents  to  the  old  system, 
prostrated  them  so  utterly,  that  from  this  time  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  became  general  among  the  German 
vouth :  and  the  cause  of  the  Heformation  was  identified 
in  their  minds  with  that  of  classical  literature.® 

64.  We  are  now  brought,  insensibly  perhaps,  but  by 

necessary  steps,  to  the  great  religious  revolution 
±e  Reform-  which  has  just  been  named.  I  approach  this 
ation.  subject  with  some  hesitation,  well  aware  that 

impartiality  is  no  protection  against  unreasonable  cavil- 
ling ;  but  neither  ike  history  of  literature,  nor  of  human 
pinion  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  can  dispense 
altogether  with  so  extensive  a  portion  of  its  materials. 
It  is  not  required,  however,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to 
do  much  more  than  state  shortly  the  grounds  of  dispute, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  public  mind. 

65.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation  is  well 
known.  Indulgences,  or  dispensations  granted  by  the 
pope  from  the  heavy  penances  imposed  on  penitents 
after  absolution  by  the  old  canons,  and  also,  at  least  in 
later  ages,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  were  sold  by  the 
papal  retailers  with  the  most  indecent  extortion,  and 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  for 
their  own  sake,  or  that  of  their  deceased  friends. 
Luther,  in  his  celebrated  theses,  propounded  at  Wit- 

■*  Meinen,  1. 197.  did  not  oonsolt  so  early  as  tlie  rest.    Bat 

**  Sleidan,  Hist,  de  la  Reformat,  1.  ii. ;  there  is  also  a  very  copious  account  of 

Bracker,  !▼.  366;  Mosheim;  Eichbom,  the  Reochlinian  controversy,  including 

iii.  238,  vi.  16;  Bayle,  art  Hocbstrat  numy  odgiiuil  documents,  in  the  second 

None  of  these  authorities  are  equal  iu  part  of  Von  der  Hardt's  HiAtoria  litts* 

folness  to  Meiners,  Lebensbeschreibunges  raria  BAformaUonis. 
btftthmtef  Mannvr,  L  98212;  which  I 
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tenberg,  in  November,  1517,  inveighed  against  thd 
en-oneous  views  inculcated  as  to  the  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences, and  especially  against  the  notion  of  the  pope's 
power  over  souls  in  purgatory.  He  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  dealers  had  exceeded  their  commission, 
and  would  be  disavowed  by  the  pope.  This,  however, 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Leo  to  persevere  in  defending  all  the  abusive 
prerogatives  of  his  see  drew  Luther  on  to  levy  war 
against  many  other  prevailing  usages  of  the  church, 
against  several  tenets  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated 
doctors,  against  the  divine  right  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  finally  to  renounce  all  communion  with  a  power 
which  he  now  deemed  an  antichristian  tyranny.  This 
absolute  separation  did  not  take  place  till  he  publicly 
burned  the  pope's  bull  against  him,  and  the  volumes  of 
the  canon  law,  at  Wittenberg,  in  November,  1620. 

56.  In  all  this  dispute  Luther  was  sustained  by  a 
prodigious  force  of  popular  opinion.     It  was  popularity 
perhaps  in  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  Frederic  ^^  i-niher. 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  have  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  the 
summer  of  1518,  according  to  the  pope's  direction.     But 
it  would  have  been  an  odious   step  in  the  people's 
eyes,  and  a  little  later  would  have  been  impossible. 
Miltitz,  €ui  envoy  despatched  by  Leo  in  1519,  upon  a 
conciliatory  errand,  told  Luther  that  25,000  armed  men 
would  not  suffice  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  so  favourable 
was  the  impression  of  his  doctrine  upon  Germany.     And 
Frederic^  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  wrote  plainly  to 
Home,  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  coxmtry ; 
the  German  people  were  not  what  they  had  been ;  there 
were  many  men  of  great  talents  and  considerable  learn- 
ing among  them,  and  the  laity  were  beginning  to  be 
anxious  about  a  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  so  that,  unless 
Luther's  doctrine,  which  had  sflready  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  both  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  could  be  refuted  by  better  arguments  than 
mere  ecclesiastical  fulminations,  the  consequence  must 
be  so  much  disturbance  in  the  empire  as  would  by  no 
means  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.^    In  fact, 

P  Seckendorf.  This  remarkable  letter  1620.  See  also  a  letter  of  Petrus  Mnset 
will  t)e  found  also  in  Roscoe's  Leo.  X.,  lannsjn  Jortln'8Era6In^I6Ji.353:andT.u• 
Appendix,  No.  185.    It  bears  date  April,   tber's  own  letter  to  Leo,  of  Much,  15]>^ 
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the  university  of  Wittenberg  was  crowded  with  students 
and  others  who  came  to  hear  Luther  and  Molanchthon. 
The  latter  had  at  the  very  beginning  embraced  his  new 
master's  opinions  with  a  conviction  which  he  did  not  in 
all  respects  afterwards  preserve.  And  though  no  overt 
attempts  to  innovate  on  the  established  ceremonies  had 
begim  in  this  period,  before  the  end  of  1620  several 
preached  against  them,  and  the  whole  north  of  Germany 
wsfi  full  of  expectation. 

57.  A  counterpart  to  the  reformation  that  Luther  was 
thus  effecting  in  Saxony  might  be  found  at  the 
oils  re-  °^'  same  instant  in  Switzerland,  under  the  guidance 
ZwS^e  ^^  Zwingle.  It  has  been  disputed  between  the 
advocates  of  these  leaders,  to  which  the  priority 
in  the  race  of  reform  belongs.  Zwingle  himself  declares 
that  in  1516,  before  he  had  heard  of  Luther,  he  began 
to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Zurich,  and  to  warn  the  people 
against  relying  upon  human  authority .*»  But  that  is 
rather  ambiguous,  and  hardly  enough  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  In  1518,  which  of  course  is  after  Luther's  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  the  Swiss  reformer  was  engaged 
m  combating  the  venders  of  indulgences,  though  with 
less  attention  from  the  court  of  Eome.  Like  Luther,  he 
had  the  support  of  the  temporal  magistrate,  the  council 
of  Zurich.  Upon  the  whole,  they  proceeded  so  nearly 
with  equal  steps,  and  were  so  little  connected  with  each 
other,  that  it  seems  di£Gicult  to  award  either  any  honour 
of  precedence.' 

*1  Zwingle  apud  Gerdes,  L  103.  diseidence,  it  does  not  by  any  means 

'  MUner,  who  is  extremely  partial  in  appear  that  he  approved  their  punish- 

the  whole  of  this  history,  labours  to  ex-  ment,  which  he  merely  relates  as  a  fact, 

tenuate  the  claims  of  Zwingle  to  independ-  A  still  more  gross  misrepresentation  oo- 

ence  in  the  preaching  of  reformation ;  curs  in  p.  526.— [Capito  says,  in  a  letter 

and  even  pretends  that  he  had  not  scpa-  to  BulUnger  (1536),  Antequam  Luthema 

rated  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  1523,  in  luoem  emenerit,  Zwinglius  et  ego 

when  Adrian  VI.  sent  him  a  civil  letter,  inter  nos  communicavimus  de  pontifice 

But  Gerdes  shows  at  length  that  the  d^iciendo,  etiam  cum  iUe  vitam  degeret 

rupture  was  complete  in  1520.    See  also  in  eremitorio.    Nam  utriqne  ex  Erasml 

the  article  Zwingle,  in  Biugr.  Univer-  consuetudine,  et  lectioue  bononun  auo> 

aelle.  torum,  qoalecunque  Judicium  tum  aobo- 

The  prejudice  of  Milner  against  Zwin-  Icscebat.    Qerdes,  p.  1 17.— 1842.] 

gle  throughout  is  striking,  and  leads  him  [A  late  writer,  as  impartial  as  he  la 

into  ranch  unfairnoss.    Thus  be  asserts  learned  and  penetrating,  thus  coutiaata 

him,  V.  610,  to  have  been  consenting  to  the  two  founders  of  the  Reformation, 

the  capital  punishment  of  some  Auabap-  '*  If  we  compare  him  [Zwingle]  witli 

tists  at  Znrieh.   But,  not  to  mention  that  Lather,  we  find  that  he  had  no  sucb 

their  case  was  not  one  of  mere  religtoas  tremendous  tenpests  to  withstand  m 
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58.  Tlie  German  nation  "vi^as,  in  fact,  so  fally  awakened 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  denial  of  papal  ^^^  ^^ 
sovereignty  in  the  conncils  of  Constance  and  prepared 
Basle  had  been  so  effectual  in  its  influence  on  «>«*o«*»°<** 
the  public  mind,  though  not  on  the  external  policy  of 
church  and  state,  that,  if  neither  Luther  nor  Zwingle  had 
ever  been  bom,  there  can  be  little  question  that  a  great 
religious  schism  was  near  at  hand.  These  councils 
were  to  the  Heformation  what  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  to  the  French  Revolution.  Their  leaders  never 
meant  to  sacrifice  one  article  of  received  faith ;  but  the 
little  success  they  had  in  redressing  what  they  denounced 
as  abuses  convinced  the  laity  that  they  must  go  much 
farther  for  themselves.  M^hat  effect  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  in  Italy  was  not  much  felt  in  this 
direction,  exerted  upon  the  serious  minds  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  has  been  already  intimated,  and  must  appear  to 
every  reflecting  person.  And  when  this  was  followed 
by  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Greek  language,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  inquisitive  men  should  throw  away 
much  of  what  seemed  the  novel  superstructure  of  reli- 
gion, and,  what  in  otlier  times  such  men  had  rarely 
ventured,  should  be  encouraged  by  the  obvious  change 
in  the  temper  of  the  multitude  to  declare  themselves. 
We  find  that  PelUcan  and  Capito,  two  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  in  western  Germany,  had  come,  as 
early  as  1512,  to  reject  altogether  the  docti-ine  of  the 

those  which  shook  the  most  secret  depths  most  important  points,  was  not  his  voca- 

of  Luther's  soul.    As  he  had  never  de-  tion.    He  regarded  it  much  more  as  the 

votea  b^roself  with  equal  ardour  to  the  business  and  duty  of  his  life  to  bring 

established  church,  he  had  not  now  to  about  the  religious  and  moral  reforma- 

brealc  loose  from  it  with  such  violent  tionof  the  republic  that  bad  adopted  him, 

and  painful  struggles.     It  was  not  the  and  to  recall   the  Swiss  Confederation 

profound  love  of  the  fiiith,  and  of  its  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  orl- 

connexlon   with   redemption,  in  which  ginally  founded.     While  Luther's  moin 

Luther's  efforts  originated,   that  made  otject  was  a  reform  of  doctrine,  which, 

Zwingle  a  reformer;  he  became  so  chiefly  he  thought,  would  be  necessarily  foN 

because,  in  the  course  of  his  study  of  lowed  by  that  of  life  and  morals,  Zwingle 

Scripture  in  search  of  truth,  he  found  the  aimed  directly  at  the  improvement  of 

church  and  the  received  morality  at  va-  life;  he  Icept  mainly  in  view  the  practi- 

riance  with  its  spirit.    Nor  was  Zwingle  cal  signiflcancy  of  Scripture,  as  a  whole; 

trained  at  an  uni versify,  or  deeply  im-  his  original  views  were  of  a  moral  and 
bned  with  tlie  prevalent  doctrinal  opi«  .  political  nature ;  hence  his  labours  wens 

nions.     To  found  a  high  school,  firmly  tinged  with  a  wholly  peculiar  colour." 

attached  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  at*  Banke's  Hist,  of  Reformation,  voL  UL  p 

UKJunent,  and  dissenting  only  on  certain  T.— 1847. ' 
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real  presence.  We  find  also  that  CEcolampadius  had 
begun  to  preach  some  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in 
151 4.*  And  Erasmus,  who  had  so  manifestly  prepared 
the  way  for  the  new  reformers,  continued,  as  it  is  easy 
to  show  from  the  uniform  current  of  his  letters,  beyond 
the  year  1520,  favourable  to  their  cause.  His  enemies 
were  theirs,  and  he  concurred  in  much  that  they 
preached,  especially  as  to  the  exterior  practices  of  reli- 
gion. Some,  however,  of  Luther's  tenets  he  did  not 
and  could  not  approve ;  and  he  was  already  disgusted  by 
that  intemperance  of  language  and  conduct  which,  not 
long  afterwards,  led  him  to  recede  entirely  from  the 
protestant  side.' 

59.  It  would  not  be  just,  probably,  to  give  Bossuet 
J.  credit  in  every  part  of  that  powerful  delineation 

tenX'S"  of  Luther's  theological  tenets  with  which  he 
Luther.  begins  the  History  of  the  Vanations  of  Protest- 
ant Churches.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  polemical  eloquence 
is  so  splendid  as  this  chapter.  The  eagle  of  Meaiix  is 
there  tnily  seen,  lordly  of  form,  fierce  of  eye,  terrible  in 
his  beak  and  claws.  But  he  is  too  determined  a  partisan 
to  be  trusted  by  those  who  seek  the  truth  without  regard 
to  persons  and  denominations.  His  quotations  from 
Luther  are  short,  and  in  French ;  I  have  failed  in  several 
attempts  to  verify  the  references.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
follow  the  reformer's  indiscriminate  admirers  in  dis- 
sembling altogether,  like  Isaac  Milner,  or  in  slightly 
censuring,  as  others  have  done,  the  enormous  paradoxes 
which  deform  his  writings,  especially  such  as  £l11  within 
the  present  period.  In  maintaining  salvation  to  depend 
on  faith  as  a  single  condition,  he  not  only  denied  the 


*  Qerdes,  1. 117,  124,  et  post.  In  fact,  little  or  no  disapprobation,  except  on 
the  precursors  of  the  Reformation  were  account  of  his  intemperance,  though  pro- 
very  numerous,  and  are  collected  by  fessing  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Gardes  in  his  first  and  third  volumes,  his  writings.  The  proofs  are  too  nume> 
though  he  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  rous  to  be  cited.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to 
truth  by  reckoning  as  such  Dante  and  Zwingle,  as  late  as  1621,  Videor  mihi 
Petrarch  and  all  opponents  of  the  tern-  fere  omnia  doculsse,  quse  docet  Lntbems, 
poral  power  of  the  papacy.  Weasel  may,  nisi  quod  non  tarn  atmcitcr,  quodque 
upon  the  whole,  be  fairly  reclconed  abstinui  a  quibusdam  senigmatis  et  para- 
among  the  Reformers.  doxis.    This  is  quoted  by  Oerdes,  L  163 

t  In  1519  and  1520,  even  bi  his  let-  from  a  collection  of  letters  of  Erumoe, 

ters  to  Albert  archbishop  of  Ments,  and  publishfld  by  Hottinger,  but  not  coih 

othen  by  no  means  partial  to  Luther,  he  tained  in  the  Leyden  edition.     Jortio 

ipi^ksof  him  very  handsomely,  and  with  seems  not  to  have  seen  them. 
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importance,  in  a  religious  sense,  of  a  virtuous  life,  but 
asserted  that  eveiy  one  who  felt  within  himself  a  fall 
assurance  that  his  sins  were  remitted  Twhioh,  accoiding 
to  Luther,  is  the  proper  meaning  oi  Christain  faith) 
became  incapable  of  sinning  at  all,  or  at  least  of  forfeit^ 
ing  the  favour  of  God,  so  long,  but  so  long  only,  as  that 
assurance  should  continue.  Such  expressions  are  some- 
times said  by  Seckendorf  and  Mosheim  to  have  been 
thrown  out  hastily,  and  without  precision ;  but  I  fear  it 
will  be  foimd  on  examination  that  they  are  very  definite 
and  clear,  the  want  of  precision  and  perspicuity  being 
rather  in  those  which  are  alleged  as  inconsistent  with 
them,  and  as  more  consonant  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  church."  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with 
a  fervent  piety,  and  whose  integrity  as  well  as  purity  of 
life  are  unquestioned,  could  mean  to  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  a  licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue ;  which 
he  valued,  as  in  itself  lovely  before  God  as  well  as  man, 
though,  in  the  technical  style  of  his  theologj%  he  might 
deny  its  proper  obligation.  But  his  temper  led  him  to 
follow  up  any  proposition  of  Scripture  to  every  conse- 
quence that  might  seem  to  result  from  its  literal  meaning ; 
and  he  fancied  that  to  represent  a  fature  state  as  the 
motive  of  virtuous  action,  or  as  any  way  connected  with 
human  conduct,  for  better  or  worse,  was  derogatory  to 
the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the  omnipotent  agency  of  the 
Spirit  in  converting  the  soul.* 

**  See  in  proof  of  this  Lather's  works,  by  him  opus  railssimTiin,  not  being  in 

vol.  i.  passim  (edit.  1554).  The  first  work  the  edition  of  Melanchthon's  theological 

of  Melanchthon,   his  Lod  Communes,  works,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  the 

published  in  1521,  when  he  followed  art  of  Pencer,  whose  tenets  were  widely 

Lather  more  obseqoiously  in  his  opinions  different. 

than  he  did  in  after-life,  is  equally  re-  *  I  am  unwilling  to  give  these  pages 

plete  with  the  strongest  Calvinism.  This  too  theological  a  cast  by  proving  this 

word  is  a  little  awkward  in  this  place ;  statement,  as  I  have  the  means  of  doing, 

but  I  am  compelled  to  use  it,  as  most  by  extracts  fhmi  Luther's  own  early 

IntelligiUe  to  the  reader ;  and  I  conceive  writings.     Milner's  very  prolix  history 

that  these  two  reformers  went  much  be-  of  this  period  is  rendered  less  valuable 

yond  the  language  of  Augostin,  which  by  his  disingenuous  trick  of  si  ppressing 

the  schoolmen  thought  themselves  bound  all  passages  in  these  treatises  of  Luther 

to  recognise  as  authority,  though  they  which  display  his  Antincmian  paradoxes 

mie^t  elude  its  spirit.    I  find  the  first  in  a  strong  light    Whoever  has  read 

edition  of  Melanchthon's  Lod  Communes  the  writings  of  Luther  up  to  the  year 

in  Von  der  Hardt,  Hlstorla  Litteraria  Re-  1520  inclusive  must  find  it  impossible  to 

fonnationis,  a  work  whidi  contains  a  contradict  my  assertion.    In  trreting  of 

Q?eflt  deal  of  curious  matter.    It  is  called  an  aatb}r  so  Aill  of  unlimited  pi  tpoBi* 
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60.  Whatever  may  be  the  bias  of  our  mindfl  as  to  tne 
truth  of  Luther*8  doctiines,  we  should  be  careful,  in 

lions  as  Jjathu,  no  positive  proof  as  to  with  representing  faith  alone  as  the  coo- 

his  tenets  can  be  ref  ated  by  the  produo  dltion  of  acceptance  with  God,  not  merely 

tlon  of  inconsbtent  passages.  for  those  who  for  the  first  time  embrace 

[It  was  to  be  expected  that  what  I  the  Gospel,  but  for  all  who  have  been 
have  here  said,  and  aflerwiods,  in  Cb.  baptized  and  brought  up  hi  its  profes- 
VI^  concerning  Luther,  would  grate  on  sion,  and  in  so  great  a  degree  that  no  sins 
the  ears  of  many  very  respectable  persons,  whatever  can  exclude  a  falthftil  man 
whose  attachment  to  the  Bef<»ination,  from  salvation),  I  have  maintained  no 
and  admiration  of  his  eminent  character,  paradox,  but  what  has  been  repeatedly 
eould  not  without  much  reluctance  ad-  alleged,  not  only  by  Romanist,  but  pro- 
mit  that  degree  of  censoie  which  I  have  testaut  theologians.  This,  however,  is 
felt  myself  compelled  to  pass  upon  hhn.  not  suflBcient  to  prove  its  truth ;  and  I 
Two  Edinburi^  reviewers,  for  both  of  am  therefore  mider  the  necessity  of 
whom  I  feel  great  respect,  have  at  dif-  quoting  a  few  out  of  many  passages, 
ferent  times  remarked  what  eeemed  to  But  I  repeat  that  I  have  not  the  re- 
them  an  undue  severity;  and  a  late  motest  intention  of  charging  Luther  with 
writer.  Archdeacon  Hare,  hi  his  notes  to  wilful  encouragement  to  an  immoral  life, 
a  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Missicm  of  the  The  Antinomian  scheme  of  religion. 
Comforter,  1846,  has  animadverted  on  it  which  indeed  was  not  called  by  that 
at  great  length,  and  with  a  sulBdcntly  name  in  Luther's  age  (the  word,  as  ap- 
nncompromising  spirit.  I  am  unwilling  plied  to  the  followers  of  Agricola,  in- 
to be  drawn  on  this  occasion  into  con-  volving  only  a  denial  of  the  obligation  of 
troversy,  or  to  follow  my  prolix  anta-  the  Mosaic  law  <u  niefc,  moral  as  well  as 
gonist  through  all  his  observations  upon  ceremonial),  is  only  one  mode  in  whidi 
my  short  paragraphs ;  both  because  I  the  disinterestedness  of  virtuous  acti<na 
have  in  my  disposition  a  good  deal  of  a  has  oeen  asserted,  and  may  be  held  by 
ttuUa  dementia^  which  leads  me  to  take  men  of  the  utmost  sanctity,  though  it 
pity  on  paper,  or  rather  on  myself;  aiMl  must  be  exceedhigly  dangerous  in  its 
for  a  belter  reason,  namely,  that,  not-  general  promulgation.  Thus  we  fiud 
withstanding  what  the  ardideaoon  calls  it  substantially,  though  without  intem- 
my  **  avertion  to  Luther,"  I  really  lo(4c  peranoe,  *n  some  Essays  by  a  highly 
upon  him  as  a  great  man,  endowed  with  respected  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine, 
many  virtues,  and  an  instrument  of  Pro-  on  the  Unconditional  Freeuess  of  the 
▼idence  lor  a  signal  good.  I  am  also  GospeL  Nothing  is  moro  repugnant  to 
particularly  reluctant,  at  the  present  my  principles  than  to  pass  moral  repro- 
time,  to  do  in  any  manner  the  drndgory  bation  on  persons  because  I  differ,  how- 
of  the  Philistines,  and,  while  those  who  ever  essentially,  from  their  tenets.  Let 
•re  not  more  in  my  good  graces  than  ns  leave  that  to  Rome  and  Oxford; 
the  archdeacon's,  and  who  had  hardly  though  Luther  unfortunately  was  the 
•prouted  up  when  my  remarks  on  Luther  last  man  who  could  claim  this  liberty  of 
were  first  written,  are  depreciating  the  prophesying  for  himself  on  the  score  of 
protestant  cause  with  the  utmost  ani-  his  charity  and  tolerance  for  others, 
mosity.  to  strengthen  any  pr^udice  Archdeacon  Hare  is  a  man  of  so  mvch 
against  it  But  I  must,  as  shortly  as  fairness,  and  so  intensely  persuaded  of 
possible,  and  perhaps  more  shortly  than  behig  in  the  right,  that  he  produces  him- 
an  adequate  exposition  of  my  defence  self  the  leading  propositions  of  Luther, 
would  require,  produce  the  passages  in  iVom  which  others,  like  myself,  have  de- 
Lather's  own  writings  which  have  com-  duced  our  own  very  different  inftcenoes 
polled  me  to  speak  out  as  strongly  as  I  as  to  his  doctrine. 
have  dune.  In  the  treatise  de  Captivitate  Baby- 

1   may  begin  by  observing  that,  In  lonica,  1520,  we  find  these  celebrated 

ehai^ng  Luther,  especially  in  his  early  words :  Ita  vides  quam  dives  sit  home 

writinip,  with  what  goes  generally  by  Christianus  et  baptisatus,  qui  etiam  to* 

the  name  of  Antinomianism  (that  is,  lens  non  potest  perdere  sahitcm  layni 
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considering  the  Beformation  as  a  part  of  tbe  history  of 
mankind,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  superficial  and  nn- 


quantlflcanqae  peccatis,  nisi  nolit  cre- 
dere. Nulla  enim  peccata  earn  poasunt 
damnare  nisi  sola  incrednlitas.  Cetera 
amxda,  si  redeat  vel  stet  fides  in  promis- 
Bionem  divinam  baptisato  factam,  in  mo- 
moito  absorbentur  per  eandem  fidem, 
imo  veritatem  Dei,  quia  seipsum  negare 
Bon  potest,  8i  ta  eum  confessua  ftieris,  et 
promittentii  fldeliter  adhieseris.  It  may 
be  pretended  that,  however  paradoxically 
Lnther  has  expressed  himself,  he  me^t 
to  assert  the  absolate  inonnpatibility  of 
habitual  sins  with  a  Justifying  faith. 
But  even  if  his  language  would  always 
bear  this  meaning,  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  faith  (irumsi)  can  never  be 
more  than  inward  persuasion  or  assurance, 
whereof,  mbjectively,  each  man  must 
judge  for  himself;  and,  though  to  the 
eyes  of  others  a  true  faith  may  be  want- 
ing, it  is  not  evident  that  men  of  enthu- 
siastic minds  may  not  be  fully  satisfied 
that  they  possess  it 

Luther  indeed  has,  in  another  position, 
often  quoted,  taken  away  from  himself 
this  line  of  defence :— Si  in  fide  posset 
fieri  adulterium,  peccatum   non   esset. 
DIsputat.  1520.    Archdeacon  Hare  ob- 
sesves  on  this  that "  it  is  logically  true." 
P.  794.    This  appears  to  me  a  singular 
assertion.    The  hypothesis  of  Luther  is, 
that  a  sinful  action  might  be  committed 
in  a  state  of  ftith ;  and  the  consequent  of 
the  proposition  te,  that  in  such  case  it 
would  not  be  a  sin  at  alL     Grant  that 
he  held  the  supposition  to  be  Imposdble, 
whidi  no  doubt  he    sometimes  does, 
though  we  should  hardly  draw  that  in- 
ference firom  the  passage  last  cited,  or 
firom  some  others,  still,  in  reasoning  «b 
oteurdo,  we  are  boimd  to  argue  rightly 
upon  the  assumed  hypothesis.    But  all 
his  notions  about  sin  and  merit  were  so 
preposterously  contradictory  to  natural 
morality  and  religion,  that  they  could 
not   have   been    permanently   received 
without  violating  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.    Thus,  in  the  Hei- 
delberg   Propositions,   1518,   we    read. 
Opera  hominum  ut  semper  speciosa  sint, 
bonaque  videantur,  probabile  tamen  est 
M  esse  peccata  mortalia. . . .  Opera  Dei 
at  semper  sint  deformia  malaque  vide- 
•utur,  ver^  tamen  sunt  merlta  immor- 
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talia. . . .  Non  sic  sunt  opera  h<nninum 
mortalia  (de  bonis,  ut  apparent,  loqui- 
mur),  ut  eadem  sint  crimina. . . .  Non  sic 
sunt  opera  Dei  merita  (de  his  que  per 
hominem  fiunt,  loquimur),  ut  eadem  non 
sint  peccata. . . .  Justorum  opera  essent 
mortalia,  nisi  pio  Dei  timore  ab  ipsismet 
Justis  ut  mortalia  timerentor.  Such  a 
series  of  propositions  occasions  a  sort  of 
bewilderment  in  the  understanding,  so 
unlike  are  they  to  the  usual  tone  of 
moral  prtK^pt  and  sentiment. 

1  am  indebted  to  archdeacon  Hare  for 
another,  not  at  all  less  singular,  passage, 
in  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Melanchthon  in 
1521,  which  I  have  also  found  in  the 
very  able,  though  very  bitter,  Vie  de 
Luther,  by  M.  Audin,  Paris,  1839.  1  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  giving  the  con- 
text, or  of  explaining  on  what  occasion 
the  letter  was  written,  on  the  ground 
that,  where  a  sentence  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  contains  a  general  assertion  of 
an  author's  own  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  reference  to  anything  else. 
SufQcit,  Luther  says,  quod  agnovimus 
per  divitias  glorias  Dei  Agnum,  qui  tollit 
peccata  mnndi ;  ab  hoc  non  avellet  noa 
peccatom,  etiamsi  millies  millies  uno  die 
fomicamur  aut  occidamns.  Putas  tarn 
parvum  esse  pretium  et  redemtionem 
pro  peccatis  nostris  factam  in  tanto  et 
tali  agno?  Ora  fordter;  es  enim  fortia- 
simus  peocator. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Ward  has  trans- 
lated "uno  die"  by  "every  day;"  for 
which  the  archdeacon  animadverts  on 
him :  "  This  mistranslation  serves  his 
purpose  of  blasting  Luther's  fame,  inas- 
much as  it  substitutes  a  hellish  horror 
—the  thought  that  a  continuous  life  of 
the  most  atrocious  sin  can  co-ezist  with 
fiaith  and  prayer,  and  Christ  and  righte- 
ousness—for that  which.  Justly  ofiensivu 
as  it  may  be,  is  so  mainly  from  its  pecu- 
liar Lutheran  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion." P.  194.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
Hr.  Ward  ought  not  to  have  been  more 
accurate.  But  I  confess  that  the  differ- 
ence does  not  strike  me  as  immensely 
great  Luther,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
would  have  written  "  unoquoque  die  " 
as  readily  as  "  imo,"  if  the  word  had 
suggested  itself.    He  wanted  tc  wscrt 
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grounded  representations  which  we  sometimes  find  in 
modem  writers.     Such  is  this,  that  Luther,  struck  by 

the  efficacy  of  Christ's  imputed  righte-  may  display  too  much  Irritation,  uatand 

ousness  iii  the  most  forcible  terms,  by  to  an  honest  man  who  has  been  disap- 

weighing  it  against  an  impossible  accu-  pointed  in  his  hopes  Arom  a  revolution ; 

mulation  of  offences.     It  is  no  more  but  the  witness  he  bears  to  the  dishonest 

than  he  had  said  in  the  passage  quoted  and  dissolute  manners  which  had  aocom* 

above  from  the  treatise  De  Captivitate  panied  the  introduction  of  Lutheranism 

Babylonica;  non  potest  perdere  salutem  is  not  to  be  sli^^tly  regarded,  considering 

suamquantiscunquepeccatis;  expressed  the  respectability  of  Pircicheimer,  and 

still  more  offensively.  his  known  co-operation  with  the  first 

The  real  question  is,  not  what  inter-  reform, 
pretation  an  astute  advocate,  by  making  I  have  been  thought  to  speak  too  dis- 
large  allowance  for  warmth  of  temper,  paragingly  of  Luther's  polemical  writings, 
peculiaritiesof  expression,  and  the  neces-  especially  that  against  the  bishops,  by 
sity  of  inculcating  some  truths  more  the  expression  "  bellowing  m  bad  Latin." 
forcibly  by  being  silent  on  others,  may  Perhaps  it  might  be  too  contemptuous 
put  on  the  writings  of  Luther  (for  very  towards  a  great  man ;  but  1  had  been 
few  will  impute  to  him  either  a  defective  disgusted  by  the  perusal  of  them.  Those 
sense  of  moral  duties  in  himself,  or  a  who  have  taken  exception  (in  the  Edin- 
disposltion  to  set  his  disciples  at  liberty  burgh  Review;  are  probably  little  con* 
firom  them),  but  what  was  the  evident  versant  with  Luther's  writings.  But, 
tendency  of  his  language.  And  this,  it  Independently  of  the  moral  censure  which 
should  be  remembered,  need  not  be  his  virulence  demands,  we  are  surely  at 
Judged  solely  by  the  plain  sense  of  words,  liberty  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  worst 
though  that  is  surely  sufficient  The  taste,  and  very  unlikely  to  convince  or 
danger  of  these  exaggerations  —  the  conciliate  any  man  of  good  sense.  One. 
mildest  word  that  I  can  use,  and  one  not  other  grave  ol^ection  to  the  writmgs  of 
adequate  to  what  I  feel — was  soon  shown  Luther  I  have  not  hitherto  been  called 
in  the  practical  effect  of  Lutheran  upon  to  mention ;  but  I  will  not  wholly 
preaching.  Mnnzer  and  KnipperdoUing,  omit  his  scandalous  grossness,  especially 
with  the  whole  rabble  of  anabaptist  as  archdeacon  Hare  has  entered  upon  an 
fanatics,  weie  the  legitimate  brood  of  elaborate  apology  for  it.  We  aU  know 
Luther's  esurly  doctrine.  And,  even  if  we  quite  as  well  as  he  does  that  the  man- 
set  these  aside,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  ners  of  different  ages,  different  countries, 
no  testimonies  to  any  reform  of  manners  and  different  conditions  of  life,  are  not 
in  the  countries  that  embraced  it  The  alike ;  and  that  what  is  universally  oon- 
Swiss  Reformation,  the  EInglish,  and  the  demned  in  some  periods  has  be«B  tole> 
Calvinistic  churches  generally,  make  a  rated  in  others.  Such  an  excuse  may 
fu  better  show  in  this  respect  often  be  made  with  great  fairness;  but 

This  great  practical  deficiency  in  the  it  cannot  be  made  for  Luther.    We  have 

Lutheran  refonnation  is  confessed  by  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  we  have 

their  own  writers.    And  it  is  attested  by  writings  of  grave    men  in   ages  ice 

a  remarkable  letter  of  Wilibald  Pirck-  polished   than   his  own.     No   serioue 

heimer,  announdng  the  death  of  Albert  author  of  the  least  reputation  will  be 

Daror  to  a  correspondent  at  Vienna  in  foxmd  who  defiles  his  pages,  I  do  not  say 

1528,  which  may  be  found  in  Reliquien  with  such  indelicacy,  but  with  such  dis- 

Ton  Albrecht  Durer,  Nuremberg,  1828,  gusting  filthiness,  as  Luther.     He  re- 

p.  168.    In  this  he  takes  occasion  to  in-  sembles  Rabelais  alone  in  this  respect^ 

veigh  against  the  bad  conduct  of  the  and  absolutely  goes  beyond  him.   Audin 

reformed  party  at  Nuremberg,  and  seems  whose  aim  is  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible 

as  indignant  at  the  Lutherans  as  he  had  the  moral  reputation  of  Luther,  has  col- 

ever  been  against  popery,  though  with-  lected  a  great  deal  more  than'  Bosaoet 

out  losing  his  hatred  for  the  latter.    I  would  have  deigned  to  touch ;  and,  con- 

do  not  quote  the  letter,  which  is  long,  sideriug  this  object,  in  the  interests  of 

and  in  obsolete  German;  and  perhaps  it  bis  own  religion,  I  do  not  know  how  Iw 
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the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  was  desirous 
of  introducing  a  more  rational  system  of  religion ;  or, 
that  he  contended  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the  bound- 
less privileges  of  individual  judgment ;  or,  what  others 
have  been  pleased  to  suggest,  that  his  zeal  for  learning 
and  ancient  philosophy  led  him  to  attack  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks,  and  the  crafty  policy  of  the  church,  which 
withstood  aU  liberal  studies. 

61.  These  notions  are  merely  fallacious  refinements, 
as  every  man  of  plain  understanding,  who  is  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
acquainted  with  iJie  writings  of  the  early  re-  nation  of 
formers,  or  has  considered  their  history,  must  ***®™* 
acknowledge.  The  doctrines  of  Luther,  taken  altogether, 
are  not  more  rational,  that  is,  more  conformable  to  what 
men,  a  priori,  would  expect  to  find  in  religion,  than 
those  of  the  church  of  Bome ;  nor  did  he  ever  pretend 
that  they  were  so.  As  to  the  privilege  of  free  inquiry, 
it  was  of  course  exercised  by  &ose  who  deserted  their 
ancient  altars,  but  certainly  not  upon  any  theory  of  a 
right  in  others  to  judge  amiss,  that  is,  differently  from 
themselves.  Nor,  again,  is  there  any  foundation  for 
imagining  that  Luther  was  concerned  for  the  interests 
of  literature.     None  had  he  himself,  save  theological ; 


can  be  blamed ;  Chongh  I  think  that  he  set  forth  the  trne  idea,  relationfl,  and 

should  have  left  more  pasBages  untran»*  obligationB  of  marriage ;  nor  could  this 

lated.    Those  taken  trcxa  the  Colloquia  be  done  without  an  exposition  and  refn- 

Mensalia  mi^t  perhaps  be  forgiven,  and  tation  of  the  manifold  scandalous  errors 

the  blame  thrown  on  the  gossiping  re-  and  abuses  conoemii^  it,  bred  and  pro- 

tailer  of  his  table-talk;  but,  in  all  his  pagated   by  the  papacy."    P.  771.    A 

attacks  on  popes  and  cardinals  Luther  very  rational  sentence!  but  utterly  un- 

disgraces  himself  by  a  nasty  and  stupid  like  Luther's  sermon,  which  is  &r  more 

brutality.    The  great  cause,  also,  of  the  in   the   tone   of  the  andbaptists   than 

marriage  of  priests  ceases  to  be  holy  and  against  ihem.    But,  without  dwelling  ou 

honourable  in  his  advocacy.  this,  and  referring  to  Audin,  vol.  U.  p.  34 

And  I  must  express  my  surprise  that  whose  quotations  cannot  be  foi^riM,  or 

archdeacon  Hare  should  vindicate,  against  to  the  shorter  extracts  in  Bossnet,  Hist. 

Mr.  Ward,  the  Sermo  de  Matrimonio,  des  Variatious,  c  6,  ^  11, 1  shall  only  ob- 

preached    at    Wittenberg,    1522;    for,  serve  that,  if  the  voice  was   that  of 

though  he  says  there  are  four  sermons  wisdom,  it  was  not  that  of  Christianity, 

with  this  Utle  in  Luther's  works,  I  have  But  here  I  conclude  a  note  far  longer 

little  doubt  that  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  than  I  wished  to  make  it,  the  discussion 

this  l^  Audin,  who  makes  many  quota-  being  aUn  to  the  general  snltject  of  these 

tikms  from  it.   "  The  date  of  this  sermon,  volumes,  and  forced  upon  me  by  a  direct 

1522,  when  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  attack  of  many  pages.    For  archdeacon 

QOQvents  were  quitting  them,  and  when  Hare  himself  1  have  all  the  respect  which 

the  emirs  of  the  anabaptists  were  b^^-  his  h^  character,  and  an  aoquaintanoi 

ning  to  spread,  shows  that  there  was  of  long  duration,  must  natarally  h«i« 

ai^ent  need  for  the  voice  of  wisdixm  to  created.— 1847.] 
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tior  are  there,  as  I  apprehend,  many  allusions  to  pro&ne 
studies,  or  any  proof  of  his  regard  to  them,  in  all  his 
works.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
principles  of  this  great  founder  of  the  Eefoimation,  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  so  intense  an  application  to 
theological  controversy,  checked  for  a  time  the  progress 
of  philological  and  philosophical  literature  on  ihis  side 
of  the  Alps/  Every  solution  of  the  conduct  of  the 
reformers  must  be  nugatory,  except  one,  that  they  were 
men  absorbed  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  God.  But  among  the  population  of  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland,  there  was  imdoubtedly  another 
predominant  feeling  ;  the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  oppres* 
sion,  and  scorn  for  the  worthless  swarm  of  monks  and 
friars.  This  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the  propa- 
gators of  the  Keformation  into  such  as  merely  pulled 
down,  and  such  as  built  upon  the  ruins.  Ulric  von 
Hutten  may  pass  for  the  t^'pe  of  the  one,  and  Luther 
himself  of  the  other.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  of  Luther  that  he  erected  his  system  on  the  ruins 
of  popery.  For  it  was  rather  the  growth  and  expansion 
in  nis  mind  of  one  positive  dogma,  justification  by  faith, 
in  the  sense  he  took  it  (which  can  be  easily  shown  to 
have  preceded  the  dispute  about  indulgences'),  that 
broke  down  and  crushed  successively  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  Komish  church ;  not  because  he  had  ori^ 
ginally  much  objection  to  them,  but  because  there  was 
no  longer  room  for  them  in  a  consistent  system  of 
theology.* 

7  Erasmus,  after  he  bad  become  exa»>  ■  See  his  dieputatdoitB  at  Wittenberg, 

perated  with  the  reformers,  repeatedly  1516;  and  the  sermons  preached  in  th» 

charges  them  with  ruining  literature,  same  and  the  subsequent  year. 

CTbicimque    r^nat  Lutheranismus,  ibi  *  The  best  authorities  for  the  early 

literanun    est    interitus.     Epist.  xvL  history  of  the  Reformation  are  Seckeo- 

(1528).    Evangelicos  istos,  cum  multis  dorf.  Hist  Lutheranismi,  and  Sleidan, 

aliis,  turn  hoc  nomine  pracipue  odi,  quod  Hist,  de  la  Reformation,  in  Courayer's 

per  eos  ubique  languent,  fiigent,  jaoent,  lYench   translation ;    the  former  being 

intereunt  bons  litersB,  shie  quibus  quid  chiefly  useful  for  the  ecclesiastical,  the 

est  hominum  vita?    Amant  viaticum  et  latter  for  political  history.    But  as  these 

uxorem,  csetera  pili  non  faciunt.    Hos  confine  themselves  to  Germany,  Gerdei 

fucoe  longissime  arcendos  censeo  a  vestro  (Hist  EvangeL  Reformat)  is  necessary 

contubernio.    Ep.  Dccocxlvi.  (eod.  ann.)  for  the  Zwinglian  history,  as  well  as  fbr 

There  were,  however,  at  this  time,  as  that  of  the  northern  kingdoms.   The  fini 

well  as  afterwards,  more  learned  men  on  sections  of  Father  Paul's  History  of  tbt 

the  side  of  the  Reformation  than  on  that  Council    of   Trent  are    also   valuaUSi 

of  the  church.  Schmidt,  Histotre  dee  Allemands,  Tttb 
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62.  The  laws  of  synchronism,  which  we  have  hitherto 
obeyed,  bring  strange  partners  together,  and  oriando 
we  may  pass  at  once  from  Luther  to  Ariosto.  Furioso. 
The  Orlando  Furioso  was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in 
1516.  This  edition  contained  forty  cantos,  to  which 
the  last  six  were  added  in  1532.  Many  stanzas,  chiefly 
of  ciitjumstance,  were  interpolated  by  the  author  from 
time  to  time. 

63.  Ariosto  has  been,  after  Homer,  the  favourite  poet 
of  Europe.     His  grace  and  facility,  his  clear  itspopu- 
€aid  rapid  stream  of  language,  his  variety  and  ^^^J- 
beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of  subject,  so 
frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  devised  to 
spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a  protracted  story, 
left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.     Above  sixty 
editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  were  publibhed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.   '*  There  was  not  one,"  says  Bernardo 
Tasso,  "  of  any  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  who  was  satisfied 
after  more  than  a  single  perusal."     If  the  change  of 
manners  and  sentiments  have  already  in  some  degree 
impaired  this  attraction,  if  we  cease  to  take  interest  in 
the  prowess  of  Paladins,  and  find  their  combats  a  little 
monotonous,  this  is  perhaps  the  necessary  lot  of  all 
poetry,  which,  as  it  can  only  reach  posterity  through 
the  medium  of  contemporary  reputation,  must  accom 
modate  itself  to  the  fleeting  character  of  its  own  timft 
This  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  Orlando 
Furioso ;  it  well  suited  an  age  of  war,  and  pomp,  and 


▼1.  and  vlL,  has  told  the  story  on  the  side  raneous  with  the  Refonnation,  or  even 
of  Rome  speciously  and  with  some  fair-  any  compilation  which  contains  many 
neas;  andRoecoe  has  vindicated  Leo  X.  extracts.  No  wonder  that  it  does  not 
from  the  imputation  of  onnecesBary  vio-  represent,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  real 
lence  in  his  proceeding  against  Lnther.  spirit  of  the  thnes,  or  the  tenets  of  the 
Mosheim  is  always  good,  but  concise;  reformers.  Thus,  e.  gr.,  "Luther,"  he 
Milner,  far  from  concise,  but  highly  pre-  Bays, "  exposed  the  abuse  of  the  traffic  of 
Judiced,  and  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  indulgences,  and  the  danger  of  believing 
quotations  in  English,  which  is  not  quite  that  heaven  and  the  remission  of  all 
satisftkotory  to  a  lover  of  truth.  crimes  could  be  bought  with  money ; 
The  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Re-  while  a  sincere  r^>entance  and  an 
formation  by  Villers,  which  obtained  a  amended  life  were  the  only  means  of  ap- 
prize from  the  French  Institute,  and  has  peasing  the  divine  Justice."  (P.  65,  En^. 
been  extolled  by  a  very  friendly  but  transL)  This  at  least  is  not  very  liln 
better-infonned  writer  in  the  Biographie  Luther's  Antinomian  contempt  for  re- 
UniverBelle,  appears  to  me  the  produc-  pentanoe  and  amendment  of  life;  it 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  not  taken  the  might  come  near  to  the  notiona  of 
fiaiiis  to  read  any  one  work  contempo- .  Erasmus. 
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gallantly;  an  age  when  chivalry  was  still  recent  in 
actual  l^e,  and  was  reflected  in  concentrated  brightness 
from  the  mirror  of  romance. 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  hinted  as  an  objection  to 
Want  of  Ariosto,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  earnest, 
Beriousness.  and  leaves  a  little  suspicion  of  laughing  at  his 
subject.  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  does  this  in  a  greater 
degree  than  good  sense  and  taste  permit.  The  poets  of 
knight  en-antry  might  in  this  respect  be  arranged  in  a 
scale  of  which  Pulci  and  Spenser  would  stand  at  the 
extreme  points;  the  one  mocking  the  absurdities  he 
coolly  invents — ^the  other,  by  intense  strength  of  con- 
ception, full  of  love  and  faith  in  his  own  creations. 
Between  these  Bemi,  Ariosto,  and  Boiardo  take  sue* 
cessively  their  places  ;  none  so  deeply  serious  as  Spenser, 
none  so  ironical  as  Pulci.  It  was  not  easy  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially after  the  Morgante  Maggiore  had  roused  the  sense 
of  ridicule,  to  keep  up  at  every  moment  the  solemn  tone 
which  Spain  endured  in  the  romances  of  the  sixteenth, 
century ;  nor  was  this  consonant  to  the  gaiety  of  Ariosto. 
It  is  the  light  carelessness  of  his  manner  which  con- 
stitutes a  great  part  of  its  charm. 

65.  Castelvetro  has  blamed  Ariosto  for  building  on 
AconUnua-  *^®  foundations  of  Boiardo.**  He  seems  to  have 
tionof  had  originally  no  other  design  than  to  carry 
Boiardo.  onward,  a  little  better  than  Agostini,  that  very 
attractive  story  ;  having  written,  it  is  said,  at  first  only 
a  few  cantos  to  please  his  friends.''  Certainly  it  is  rather 
singular  that  so  great  and  renowned  a  poet  should  have 
been  little  more  than  the  continuator  of  one  who  had 
BO  lately  preceded  him ;  though  Salviati  defends  him  by 
the  example  of  Homer;  and  other  critics,  with  whom 
we  shall  perhaps  not  agree,  have  thought  this  the  best 
apology  for  writing  a  romantic  instead  of  an  heroic 
poem.  The  story  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  must  be 
kno>vn  before  we  can  well  understand  that  of  the  Furioso. 
But  this  is  nearly  what  we  find  in  Homer ;  for  who  can 
reckon  the  Iliad  anything  but  a  fragment  of  the  tale  of 
Troy?    It  was  indeed  less  felt  by  the  compatriots  of 

b  Poetica  d'A.riBtotele  (1570).    It  vio-  versy  with  the  Acadefmidans  of  Florenn 

lates,  he  flays,  the  rule  of  Aristotle,  &/»'>'''.  reiieats  the  same  censare. 

irnv  6  c^  avayicrii  /iri  yuer    aXka  iari.  °  Quodrio,  Storia   d'    ogni    Poeda.  tL 

Comillo  I*ellegrini,  in  bis  famous  contro-  606. 
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Homer,  already  &miliar  with  that  legendary  cyclufl  of 
heroic  song,  than  it  is  by  the  readers  of  Ariosto,  who 
are  not  in  general  very  well  acquainted  with  the  poem 
of  his  precursor.  Yet  experience  has  even  here  shown 
that  the  popular  voice  does  not  echo  the  complaint  of 
the  critic.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  pro- 
dominant  tmity  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  we  com- 
monly read  in  detached  parcels.  The  principal  unity 
that  it  does  possess,  distinct  from  the  story  of  Boiardo, 
consists  in  the  loves  and  announced  nuptials  of  Eogero 
and  Bradamante,  the  imaginary  progenitors  of  the  house 
of  Este ;  but  Ariosto  does  not  gain  by  this  condescension 
to  the  vanity  of  a  petty  sovereign. 

66.  The  inventions  of  Ariosto  are  less  original  than 
those  of  Boiardo,  but  they  are  more  pleasing  i^gome 
and  various.     The  tales  of  old  mythology  and  points  in- 
of  modem  romance  furnished  him  with  those  ^^^^^' 
delightful  episodes  we  all  admire,  with  his  Olimpia  and 
Bireno,  his  Ariodante  and  Geneura,  his  Cloridan  and 
Medoro,  his  Zerbino  and  Isabella.     He  is  more   con- 
versant with  the  Latin  poets,  or  has  turned  them  to 
better  account,  than  his  predecessor.    For  the  sudden 
transitions  in  the  middle  of  a  canto,  or  even  a  stanza, 
with  which  every  reader  of  Ariosto  is  familiar,  he  is 
indebted  to  Boiardo,  who  had  himself  imitated  in  them 
the  metrical  romancers  of  the  preceding  age.     From 
them  also,  that  justice  may  be  rendered  to  those  name- 
less rhymers,  Boiardo  drew  the  individuality  of  cha- 
racter by  which  their  heroes  were  distinguished,  and 
which  Aiiosto  has  not  been  so  careful  to  preserve.     His 
Orlando  has  less  of  the  honest  simplicity,  and  his  Astolfo 
less  of  the  gay  boastftdness,  that  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  cyclus. 

67.  Comiani  observes  of  the  style  of  Ariosto,  what  we 
may  all  perceive  on  attending  to  it  to  be  true.  Beauties  of 
that  he  is  sparing  in  the  use  of  metaphors,  con-  *<»  *'yie- 
tenting  himself  generally  with  the  plainest  expression ; 
by  which,  if  he  loses  something  in  dignity,  he  gains  in 
perspicuity.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  is  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  figurative  language,  which  is  sometimes  forced 
and  exaggerated.  Doubtless  this  transparency  of  phrase, 
60  eminent  in  Ariosto,  is  the  cause  that  he  is  read  and 
delighted  in  by  the  multitude,  as  well  as  by  the  few ; 
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and  it  Beems  also  to  be  the  cause  that  he  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  rendered  into  any  language  less  musical, 
and  consequently  less  independent  upon  an  ornamental 
dress  in  poetry,  than  his  own,  or  one  which  wants  the 
peculieir  advantages  by  which  conventional  variations 
in  the  form  of  words,  and  the  liberty  of  inversion,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  richest  and  most 
euphonious  rhymes,  elevate  the  simplest  expression  in 
Italian  verse  above  the  level  of  discourse.  Galileo, 
being  asked  by  what  means  he  had  acquired  the  remark- 
able talent  of  giving  perspicuity  and  grace  to  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  referred  it  to  the  continual  study  of 
Ariosto.  His  similes  are  conspicuous  for  their  elaborate 
beauty ;  they  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  this  great 
poet ;  imitated,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the  ancients, 
they  maintain  an  equal  strife  with  their  models,  and 
occasionally  surpass  them.  But  even  the  general  strain 
of  Ariosto,  natural  as  it  seems,  was  not  impremeditated, 
or  left  to  its  own  felicity;  his  manuscript  at  Ferraraj 
part  of  which  is  shown  to  strangers,  bears  numerous 
alterations,  the  pentimenti,  if  1  may  borrow  a  word  from  a 
kindred  art,  of  creative  genius. 

68.  The  Italian  critics  love  io  expatiate  in  his  praise, 
Accom  a-  ^^^^^S^  ^©7  *^  often  keenly  sensible  to  his 
nied  wm  defects.  The  variety  of  style  and  of  rhythm  in 
faults.  Ariosto,  it  is  remarked  by  Gravina,  is  suitable 
to  that  of  his  subject.  His  rhymes,  the  same  author 
observes,  seem  to  spring  from  the  thoughts,  and  not 
from  the  necessities,  of  metre.  He  describes  minutely, 
but  with  much  felicity,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  every 
part ;  like  the  Famesian  Hercules,  which  seems  greater 
by  the  distinctness  of  every  vein  and  muscle.**  Quadrio 
praises  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  to  the  sense. 
Yet  neither  of  these  critics  is  blindly  partial.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  by  his  warmest  advocates,  that 
ho  falls  sometimes  below  his  subject,  and  that  trifling 
and  feeble  lines  intrude  too  frequently  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  can  hardly  regret,  however,  that  in  the  pas- 
sages of  flattery  towards  the  house  of  Este,  such  as  that 
long  genealogy  which  he  deduces  in  the  third  canto,  his 
genius  has  deserted  him,  and  he  degenerates,  as  it  were 

A  Raidon  PoeUcc^  1. 104. 
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wilfully,  into  prosaic  tediousness.  In  other  allusions  to 
contemporary  history  he  is  little  better.  I  am  hazard- 
ing a  deviation  from  the  judgment  of  good  critics  when  I 
add  that  in  the  opening  stanza  of  each  canto,  where  the 
poet  appears  in  his  own  person,  I  find  generally  a  defi- 
ciency of  vigour  and  originality,  a  poverty  of  thonght 
and  of  emotion,  which  is  also  very  far  from  imusnal  in 
the  speeches  of  his  characters.  But  these  introductions 
have  been  greatly  admired. 

69.  Many  £Ekults  of  language  in  Ariosto  are  observed 
by  his  countrymen.  They  justly  blame  also  itp  place  as 
his  inobservance  of  propriety,  his  hyperbolical  »  po«°^- 
extravagance,  his  harsh  metaphoi-s,  his  affected  thoughts. 
These  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  a  reader  of  reflecting 
taste ;  but  the  enchantment  of  his  pencil  redeems  every 
failing,  and  his  rapidity,  like  that  of  Homer,  leaves  us 
little  time  to  censure  before  we  are  hurried  forward  to 
admire.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  as  a  great  single  poem, 
has  been  very  rarely  surpassed  in  the  living  records  of 
poetry.  He  must  yield  to  three,  and  only  three,  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  not  the  force,  simplicity,  and 
truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the  exquisite  style  and  sus- 
tained majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  originality  and  bold- 
ness of  Dante.  The  most  obvious  parallel  is  Ovid, 
whose  Metamorphoses,  however,  are  far  excelled  by  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  not  in  fertility  of  invention,  or  variety 
of  images  and  sentiments,  but  in  purity  of  taste,  in  grace 
of  language,  and  harmony  of  versification. 

70.  No  edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  has  been  proved  to 
exist  before  that  printed  at  Seville  in  1519,  Amadis  de 
which  yet  is  suspected  of  not  being  the  first.*  ^aui. 
This  famous  romance,  which  in  its  day  was  almost  as 
popular  as  the  Orlando  Furioso  itself,  was  translated 
into  French  by  Herberay  between  1640  and  1557,  and 
into  English  by  Munday  in  1619.  The  four  books  by 
Vasco  de  Lobeyra  grew  to  twenty  by  successive  addi- 
tions, which  have  been  held  by  lovers  of  romance  far 
inferior  to  the  original.  They  deserve  at  least  the 
blame,  or  praise,  of  making  the  entire  work  unreadable 
by  the  most  patient  or  the  most  idle  of  mankind. 
Amadis  de  Gaul  can  still  perhaps  impart  pleasure  to  the 

•  btonet*  Man.  dn  Libraire. 
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snsoeptible  imagination  of  youth ;  but  the  want  of  deep 
or  permanent  sympathy  leaves  a  naked  sense  of  unpro- 
fitableness in  the  penisal^which  must,  it  should  seem, 
alienate  a  reader  of  mature  years.  Amadis  at  least 
obtained  the  laurel  at  the  hands  of  Cervantes,  speaking 
through  the  barber  and  curate,  while  so  many  of  Lo- 
beyra's  unworthy  imitators  were  condemned  to  the 
flames. 

71.  A  curious  dramatic  performance,  if  it  may  deserve 

such  an  appellation,  was  represented  at  Paris 
Gringore.^  in  1511,  and  published  iu  1616.  It  is  entitled 
Le  Prince  des  Sots  et  la  Mere  sotte,  by  one  Peter 
Gringore,  who  had  before  produced  some  other  pieces  of 
less  note,  and  bordering  more  closely  on  the  moralities. 
In  the  general  idea  there  was  nothing  original.  A 
prince  of  fools  had  long  ruled  his  many-coloured  sub- 
jects on  the  theatre  of  a  joyous  company,  les  Enfans 
sans  Souci,  who  had  diverted  the  citizens  of  Paris  with 
their  buffoonery,  imder  the  name,  perhaps,  of  moralities, 
while  their  graver  brethren  represented  the  my43terie8 
of  Scripture  and  legend.  But  the  chief  aim  of  La  Mere 
sotte  was  to  turn  the  pope  and  court  of  Home  into  ridi- 
cule during  the  sharp  contest  of  Louis  XII.  with  Julius 
II.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  all  in  verse.  The  first  ci 
these  is  called  The  Cry,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  prologue, 
summoning  all  fools  of  both  sexes  to  see  the  prince  of 
fools  play  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  second  is  The  Folly. 
This  is  an  irregular  dramatic  piece,  full  of  poignant 
satire  on  the  clergy,  but  especially  on  the  pope.  A 
third  part  is  entitled  The  Morality  of  the  Obstinate 
Man ;  a  dialogue  in  allusion  to  the  same  dispute. 
Finally  comes  an  indecent  farce,  unconnected  with  the 
preceding  subject.  Gringore,  who  represented*  the  cha- 
racter of  La  Mfere  sotte,  was  generally  known  by  that 
name,  and  assumed  it  in  his  subsequent  publications.' 

72.  Gringore  was  certainly  at  a  great  distance  from  the 

Italian  stage,  which  had  successfully  adapted 
the  plots  of  Latin  comedies  to  modem  stories. 


(  Beanchampe,  Becherches  snr  le  Th^  says  the  last  authority,  an  nre,  and 

fttre  Franfais;  Got^Jet,  BibL  Franfaise,  sought  by  the  lovers  of  our  old  poetry 

ZL212;  NiceruD.yol.xxzlv.;  Bouterwek,  because  they  display  the  state  of  man- 

Gesch.  der  FranzOsischen  Poesie,  v.  113;  ners  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteeotk 

Blogr.  Univers.    The  works  of  Gringore  century. 
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But,  among  the  barbarians,  a  dramatic  writer,  somewhat 
younger  than  he,  was  now  beginning  to  earn  a  respect- 
able celebrity,  though  limited  to  a  yet  uncultivated 
language,  and  to  the  inferior  class  of  society.  Hans 
Sachs,  a  shoemaker  of  Nurembei^,  bom  in  1494,  is  said 
to  have  produced  his  first  carnival  play  (Fast-nacht 
spiel)  in  1517.  He  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  poetical 
artisans,  the  meister-singers  of  Germany,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  a  succession  of 
mechanical  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  rhymers  to 
boast,  for  whom  their  countrymen  felt  as  much  reverence 
as  might  have  sufficed  for  more  genuine  bards.  In  a 
spirit  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  aiiisans, 
they  required  a  punctual  observance  of  certain  arbitrary 
canons,  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  Muses,  to  which 
the  poet  must  conform.  These,  however,  did  not 
diminish  the  fecundity,  if  they  repressed  the  excursive- 
ness  of  our  meister-singers,  and  least  of  all  that  of  Hans 
Sachs  himself,  who  poured  forth,  in  about  forty  years, 
fifty -three  sacred  and  seventy-eight  profane  plays,  sixty- 
four  farces,  fifty-nine  fables,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
other  poetry.  These  dramatic  works  are  now  scarce, 
even  in  Germany;  they  appear  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  class  as  the  early  fruits  of  the  French  and  English 
theatres.  We  shall  mention  Hans  Sachs  again  in  ano- 
ther chapter.* 

73.  No  English  poet,  since  the  death  of  Lydgate,  had 
arisen  whom  it  could  be  thought  worth  while  Stephen 
to  mention.**  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  admit  Hawes. 
that  Stephen  Hawes,  who  now  meets  us,  should  be 
reckoned  in  that  honourable  list.  His  *  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,  or  the  Historic  of  Graunde  Amour  and  La  bel 
Pucel,'  finished  in  1506,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1517.  From  this  title  we  might  hardly  expect 
a  moral  and  learned  allegory,  in  which  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  triviiun  and  quadrivium,  besides  a  host 
of  abstract  virtues  and  qualities,  play  their  parts,  in 
living  personality,  through  a  poem  of  about  six  thou- 

S  Biogr.  TTniv.;   Eichhom,  111.  948;  Ship  of  Fools  from  Sebastian  Brandt ;  and 

Botiterwek,  ix.  381;  Heinsins,  iv.  150;  I  may  here  observe  that  he  has  added 

Retrospective  Review,  vol.  x.  many  original  strokes  on  his  own  coiA 

h  I  have  adverted  in  another  place  to  trymen,  especially  on  the  clergy. 
41exander  Barclay's  translation  of  the 
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Band  lines.  Those  who  require  the  ardent  words  or  the 
harmonious  grace  of  poetical  diction  will  not  frequently 
be  content  with  Hawes.  Unlike  many  of  our  older 
versifiers,  he  would  be  judged  more  unfavourably  by 
extracts  than  by  a  genei'al  view  of  his  long  work.  He 
is  rude,  obscure,  full  of  pedantic  Latinisms,  and  probably 
has  been  disfigured  in  the  press ;  but  learned  and  phi- 
losophical, reminding  us  frequent^  of  the  school  of 
James  I.  The  best,  though  probably  an  unexpected 
parallel  for  Hawes  is  John  Bunyan:  their  inventions 
are  of  the  same  class,  various  and  novel,  though  with  no 
remarkable  pertinence  to  the  leading  subject,  or  natu- 
rally consecutive  order ;  their  characters,  though  abstract 
in  name,  have  a  personal  truth  about  them,  in  which 
Phineas  Fletcher,  a  century  after  Hawes,  fell  much 
below  him ;  they  render  the  general  allegory  subservient 
to  inculcating  a  system,  the  one  of  philosophy,  the  other 
of  religion.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure 
is  eqiial  in  merit,  as  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  suc- 
cess, to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Bunyan  is  powerful  and 
picturesque  from  his  concise  simplicity ;  Hawes  has  the 
common  failings  of  our  old  writers,  a  tedious  and  languid 
difFuseness,  an  expatiating  on  themes  of  pedantry  in 
which  the  reader  takes  no  interest,  a  weakening  of  every 
picture  and  every  reflection  by  ignorance  of  the  touches 
that  give  effect.  But  if  we  consider  the  '  Historic  of 
Graunde  Amour'  less  as  a  poem  to  be  read  than  as  a 
measure  of  the  author's  mental  power,  we  shall  not  look 
down  upon  so  long  and  well-sustained  an  allegory.  In 
this  style  of  poetry  much  was  required  that  no  mind  ill- 
stored  with  reflection,  or  incapable  of  novel  combination, 
could  supply ;  a  clear  conception  of  abstract  modes,  a 
familiarity  with  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  effects  of 
its  qualities  on  human  life,  a  power  of  justly  perceiving 
and  vividly  representing  the  analogies  of  sensible  and 
rational  objects.  Few  that  preceded  Hawes  have  pos- 
sessed more  of  these  gifts  than  himself. 

74.  This  .poem  was  little  known  till  Mr.  Southey 
reprinted  it  in  1831 ;  the  original  edition  is  very  rare. 
Warton  had  given  several  extracts,  which,  as  I  have 
observed,  are  disadvantageous  to  Hawes,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  whole  ;^  but  though  he  praises  the  author  for 

1  Hist,  of  Engl.  FbetTj,  iU.  M. 
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imaginatioii,  and  admits  that  the  poem  has  been  unjustly 
negleoted,  he  has  not  dwelt  enough  on  the  erudition  and 
reflection  it  displays.  Hawes  appears  to  have  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  travelled  much  on  the 
continent.  He  held  also  an  office  in  the  court  of  Henry 
VIL  We  may  reckon  him  therefore  among  the  earliest 
of  our  learned  and  accomplished  gentlemen;  and  his 
poem  is  the  first  fruits  of  that  gradual  ripening  of  the 
JEInglish  mind,  which  must  have  been  the  process  of  the 
laboratory  of  time,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  augured  a  generation  of  grave  and 
stem  thinkers,  and  the  omen  was  not  vain. 

75.  Another  poem,  the  Temple  of  Glass,  which  War- 
ton  had  given  to  Hawes,  is  now  by  general  ^^j^  ^  j^ 
consent  restored  to  Lydgate.     Independently  Eugush 
of  external  proof,  which  is  decisive,''  it  will   ^8^ge. 
appear  that  the  Temple  of  Glass  is  not  written  in  the 
^glish  of  Heniy  VIl.'s  reign.     I  mention  this  only  for 
the  sake  of  observing  that,  in  following  the  line  of  our 
writers  in  verse  and  prose,  we  find  the  old  obsolete 
English  to  have  gone  out  of  use  about  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.      Lydgate  and  bishop  Pecock,  especially 
the  latter,  are  not  easily  understood  by  a  reader  not 
habituated  to  their  language :  he  requires  a  glossary,  or 
must  help  himself  out  by  conjecture."*    In  the  Paston 


k  See  note  In  Price's  edition  of  War-  more  often  in  Trevisa  than  in  Mande- 

ten,  nbi  supra :  to  which  I  add,  that  the  vile,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to 

Temple  of  Glass  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  or  modem  transcribers.    Both 

Paston  Letters,  ii.  90,  long  before  the  these  writers  seem  to  have  undeigcnie 

timeofHawea.  some  repairs  as   to  orthography   and 

"*  [The  language  of  bishop  Peoock  is  antique  terminations.  In  WiclifTe's 
more  obsolete  than  that  of  Lydgate,  or  translation,  made  about  1380,  the  pre* 
aoy  other  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  ponderance  of  Saxon,  counting  only 
this  may  also  be  observed  with  respect  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  is  consider- 
to  Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible,  ably  greater,  probably  nearly  three  to  one; 
Tet  even  he  has  many  French  and  Latin  those  who  have  included  pnmouns  and 
words,  though  in  a  smaller  proportion  particles  (all  which  are  notoriously  Teu- 
than  Chancer  and  Oower,  or  even  Man-  tonic)  have  brought  forward  a  much 
devile  and  Trevisa.  In  a  passage  of  Man-  higher  ratio  of  Saxon  even  in  modem 
devUe  quoted  by  Burnet  (Spodmens  of  books ;  especially  if,  like  Mr.  Sharon 
Early  English  Writers,  voL  i.  p.  16),  I  Turner  and  sir  James  MacWntosh,  they 
counted  41  French  and  53  Saxon  words,  reckon  each  word  as  often  as  it  oocura. 
omitting  particles  and  a  few  common  I  have  never  counted  a  single  word,  in 
pronouns  which  of  course  belong  to  the  aiqr  of  these  experiments,  more  ftM^n 
latter.  Butthisisnotin  the  usual  ratio;  once;  and  my  results  have  certainly 
and  in  Trevisa  I  found  the  Saxon  to  be  as  given  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
two  to  one.    The  form  ben  for  be  oocnrs  Fnaclk  and  Latin  than  these  writers 
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Letters,  on  the  contrary,  in  Harding  the  metrical 
chronicler,  or  in  sir  John  Fortescue's  Discourse  on  the 
difference  between  an  absolute  and  limited  monarchy, 
he  finds  scarce  any  difficulty;  cmtiquated  words  and 
forms  of  termination  frequently  occur ;  but  he  is  hardly 
sensible  that  he  reads  these  books  much  less  fluently 
than  those  of  modem  times.     These  were  written  about 

Lave  admitted.    But  this  Is  In  reference  far  from  that  which  was  spoken  v^en  I 

to  later  periods  of  the  language  than  that  tuu  bom;  for  we  English  men  ben  bom 

with  which  we  have  to  da  under  the  domination  of  the  moon,  which 

Peoook,  and  probably  Widiffe  before  is  never  stedfast,  but  ever  wavering; 
him,  was  apparently  studious  of  a  sort  waxing  one  season,  and  waneth  and  de- 
of  archaism.    He  preserves  the  old  ter-  creaseth  another  season.    And  common 
minations  which  were  going  into  disuse,  English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire  vary- 
perhaps  from  a  tenaciousness  of  purity  etb  from  another."    Hetlien  tells  a  story 
in  language,  which  we   often  find  in  of  one  aasing  for  ^gs  in  Kent,  when  the 
lirerary  men.     Hence  we  have  in  him,  good  wife  replied  she  could  speak  no 
as  in  Wicliffe,  schulen  for  ihaU^  tcolden  French ;  at  last  the  word  eyren  being 
for  twKiZd,  Vio  for  tA«m,  and  her  for  their  ;  used,  she  understood  it.    Cazton  resolved 
and  this  ahnost  Invariably.     Now  we  to  employ  a  mean  between  the  common 
possess   hardly   any   prose   exactly  of  and  the  ancient  English, "  not  over  rude 
Pecock's  age,  about  1440,  with  the  ex-  ne  curious,  but  in  such  terms  as  should 
ception   of    the   Rolls   of    Parliament,  be  underetood."    The  difference  between 
These  would  be  of  material  authority  for  the  old  copy  of  Trevisa  and  Caxton's  mo- 
the  progress  of  our  language,  If  we  could  demisation  is  perhaps  less  than  from  the 
be  Buro  that  they  have  been  faithfully  above  passage  we  might  expect  *  but 
transcribed ;  but  I  have  been  informed  possibly  we  have  not  the  fimner  in  its 
that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.    It  perfect  purity  of  text.    Trevisa  was  a 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  modem  forms  parson  in  Cornwall,  and  Caxton  tells  us 
of  language  have  been  occasionally  sub-  that  he  himself  learned  his  English  in 
stituted  for  the  more  ancient    I  should  the  Weald  of  Kent, «  where  I  doubt  not 
not  conceive  that  this  has  veiyitequently  is  spoken  as  brode  and  rude  English  ae 
occurred,  as  there  has  evidently  been  a  is  in  any  place  in  England," 
general  intention  to  preserve  the  original  Caxton  has  a  fluent  and  really  good 
with  accuracy :  there  is  no  designed  mo-  style :  he  is  even  less  obsolete  than  For* 
demisation,  even   of  orthography.    But  tescue,  an  older  man  and  a  lawyer,  who 
in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  during  the  for  both  reasons  might  adhere  to  anU- 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  we  rarely  find  the  quity.    Yet  in  him  we  have  even  for 
termination  e»  to  the  infinitive  mood ;  eyes,  tyn  for  afteruards,  and  a  few  more 
though  I  have  observed  it  twice  about  marks  of  anUquity.    In  lord  Rivers's 
1469,  and  probably  it   occurs   oftencr.  preface  to  his  '  Dictionary  of  Philoso- 
In  the  participle  it  continued   longer,  phers,'  U11,  as  quoted  in  the  Introduo- 
even  to  the  16th  century;  as  in  Fabian,  tion  to  Todds  edition  of  Johnson's  DIo- 
who  never  employs  this  termination  in  tionary,  there  is  no  archaism  at  aU.   But 
the  infinitive.    And  in  the  present  tense,  the  first  book  that  I  have  read  through 
wo  find  usen  In  Fortescue;   ben  for  be,  without  detecting  any  remnant  of  obso- 
and  a  few  more  plurals,  in  Caxton.   Some  lete  forms  (excepting  of  course  the  termi- 
inferior  writers  adopt  this  plural  down  nation  of  the  third  person  singular  in 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  rfft,  which  has  not  been  wholly  disused 

Caxton  republished  the  translation  of  for  a  hundred  yeare,  and  may  indeed  be 

Higdens  Polychronioon  by  Trevisa,  made  found  to  Reid's  luqufay  toto  tiie  Human 

about  a  hundred  years  before,  to  tiie  new  Mind,  published  to  1764,  and  Utet)  ii 

English  of  his  own  age.    -  Certainly,"  he  sir  Thomas  More'sHlstorV  of  EdwaidV^ 

lAys,  ••  our  language  now  used  varyeth  — 1847.J 
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1470.  But  in  sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Edwaid  V., 
written  about  1509,  or  in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  which  wo  cannot  place  very  far  from 
the  year  1600,  but  which,  if  nothing  can  be  brought  to 
contradict  the  internal  evidence,  I  should  incline  to 
refer  to  this  decennium,  there  is  not  only  a  diminution, 
of  obsolete  phraseology,  but  a  ceiiain  modem  turn  and 
structure,  both  in  the  verse  and  prose,  which  denotes 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  rules  of  taste  in  polite  literature.  Every  one 
will  imderstand  that  a  broad  line  cannot  be  traced  for 
the  beginning  of  this  change ;  Hawes,  though  his  English 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Lydgate,  seems  to  have  had 
a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  has  imitated  the  man* 
ner  of  that  school,  to  which,  in  a  marshalling  of  our  poets, 
he  unquestionably  belongs.  Skelton,  on  the  contrary, 
though  ready  enough  to  coin  words,  has  comparatively 
few  that  are  obsolete. 

76.  The  strange  writer,  whom  we  have  just  men 
tioned,  seems  to  fall  well  enough  within  this 
decad ;  though  his  poetical  life  was  long,  if  it  ®^*^°* 
be  true  that  he  received  the  laureate  crown  at  Oxford  iu 
1483,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  libel  on  sir  Thomas 
More,  ascribed  to  him  by  Ellis,  which,  alluding  to  the 
Nun  of  Kent,  could  hardly  be  written  before  1633."  But 
though  this  piece  is  somewhat  in  Skelton*s  manner,  we  find 
it  said  that  he  died  in  1629,  and  it  is  probably  the  work  of 
an  imitator.  Skelton  is  cei-tainly  not  a  poet,  unless  some 
degree  of  comic  humour,  and  a  torrent-like  volubility  of 
words  in  do^rel  rhyme,  can  make  one ;  but  this  uncom- 
mon fertility,  in  a  language  so  little  copious  as  ours  was 
at  that  time,  bespeaks  a  mind  of  some  original  vigour.- 
Few  English  writers  come  nearer  in  this  respect  to  Rabe- 
lais, whom  Skelton  preceded.  His  attempts  in  serious 
poetry  are  utterly  contemptible ;  but  the  satirical  lines 
on  cardinal  Wolsey  were  probably  not  ineffective.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  they  were  written  before 
1520.  Though  these  are  better  known  than  any  poem 
of  Skelton's,  his  dirge  on  Philip  Sparrow  is  the  most 
comic  and  imaginative.*" 

°  Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  ii.   [Skelton   had  written  an  Elegy  on  Edward  IV.  tn 
was  laureate  at  Oxford  in  1490:  it  does    1483.— 1853.] 
ot  C  iqtpear  haw  long  before.    But  be      ^  This  last  poem  if  ?ei:riiited  in  .So» 
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77.  We  must;  now  take  a  short  survey  of  some  other 
Oriental  departments  of  literature  during  this  second 
langiuges.  docad  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Oriental 
languages  become  a  little  more  visible  in  bibliography 
than  before.  An  iGthiopic,  that  is,  Abyssinian  grammar, 
with  the  Psalms  in  the  same  language,  was  published  at 
Home  by  Potken  in  1513  ;  a  short  treatise  in  Arabic  at 
Fano  in  1514,  being  the  first  time  those  characters  had 
been  used  in  type ;  a  Psalter  in  1516,  by  Giustiniani  at 
Genoa,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Greek ; '  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and  other 
aids,  by  Felice  di  Prato,  at  Venice  in  1519.  The  Book 
of  Job  in  Hebrew  appeared  at  Paris  in  1516.  Meantime 
the  magnificent  polyglott  Bible  of  Alcald  proceeded  under 
the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ximenez,  and  was  published 
in  five  volumes  folio,  between  the  years  1514  and  1517. 
It  contains  in  triple  columns  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint 
Greek,  and  Latin  Vulgate ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  ol 
the  Pentateuch  by  Onkelos  being  also  printed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.^i  Spain,  therefore,  had  found  men  equal  to 
superintend  this  arduous  labour.  Lebrixa  was  still 
living,  though  much  advanced  in  years ;  Stunica  and  a 
few  other  now  obscure  names  were  his  coadjutors.  But 
that  of  Demetrius  Cretensis  appears  among  these  in  the 
title-page,  to  whom  the  principal  care  of  the  Greek  was 
doubtless  intrusted ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  «*vll 
the  early  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  publications  demanded 
the  assistance  of  Jewish  rabbis. 

78.  The  school  of  Padua,  renowned  already  for  its 
Pttmponft.  medical  science  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
tiufl.  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  laboured  under  a 
suspicion  of  infidelity,  which  was  considerably  heightened 

they's  Selections  from  the  older  Poets,  tarn;   sepUma  lAtinsTn   respondenteip 

Extracts  from  Skelton  occur  also  in  War-  Chaldeae,  ultima  vero,  id  est  octava,  con* 

ton,  and  one  in  the  first  volume  of  the  tinet  scholia,  hoc  e8t,annotatlane8s|Nnit 

Somers  Tracts.    Mr.  Dyce  has  published  et  intercisas. 

a  collective  edition  of  Skelton's  works.  ^  Andr^,  xlx.  36.    An  observatioD  In 

P  It  is  printed  in  eig^t  columns,  whidi  the  preface  to  the  Complutensian  editioo 

Geaier,  apud  Bayle,  Justiniani,  Note  D,  has  been  often  animadverted  upon,  that 

thus  describes  :   Quarum  prima  habet  they  print  the  Vulgate  between  the  He- 

Hebrseam  editionem,  secunda  Latinam  brew  and  the  Oreek,  like  Christ  between 

interpretationem  respondentem  HebraeiB  two  thieves.    The  expression,  however  it 

de  verbo  in  verbum,  tertia  Latinam  com-  may  have  been  introduced,  is  not  to  be 

mnnem,  quarta  Qrsecam,  quinta  Arabi-  wholly  defended ;  but  at  that  time  it  wai 

cam,  sexta  paraphnisim,sennone  quidem  generally  believed  that  the  Hebrew  tozl 

QakUeo,  sed  literi/-  Hebraicin  conscrip-  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Jewa. 
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by  the  work  of  Pomponatiiis,  its  most  renowned  pro- 
fessor, on  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  published  in  1516. 
This  book  met  with  several  answerers,  and  was  pubUcly 
burned  at  Venice ;  but  the  patronage  of  Bembo  snstaiiied 
Fomponatius  at  the  oourt  of  Leo,  and  he  was  pennitted 
by  the  Inquisition  to  reprint  his  treatise  with  some  cor-- 
reotions.  He  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
merely  denied  the  validity  of  philosophical  arguments 
for  the  soul's  immortality,  without  doubting  in  the  least 
the  authority  of  revelation,  to  which  and  to  that  of  the 
church  he  had  expressly  submitted.  This,  however,  is 
the  current  language  of  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  must  be  judged  by  other 
presumptions.  Brucker  and  Gingu^n6  are  clear  as  to 
the  real  disbelief  of  Fomponatius  in  the  doctrine,  and 
bring  some  proofs  from  his  other  writings,  which  seem 
more  unequivocal  than  any  that  the  treatise  De  Immor* 
talitate  affords.  It  is  certainly  possible  and  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  to  deem  the  arguments  on  that  subject 
inconclusive,  so  fiEu:  as  derived  from  reason,  while  tbey 
assent  to  those  that  rest  on  revelation.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  impossible  for  a  man  to  believe  inconsistent  propo- 
sitions, when  he  perceives  them  to  be  so.  The  question, 
therefore,  can  only  be,  as  Buhle  seems  to  have  seen, 
whether  Fomponatius  maintained  the  rational  arguments 
for  a  future  state  to  be  repugnant  to  known  truths,  or 
merely  insufficient  for  conviction ;  and  this  a  superficial 
perusal  of  his  treatise  hardly  enables  me  to  determine, 
though  there  is  a  presumption  on  the  whole  that  he  had 
no  more  religion  than  the  philosophers  of  Padua  generally 
kept  for  a  cloak.  That  university  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  focus  of  atheism  in  Italy.' 

79.  We  may  enumerate  among  the  philosophical  writ- 
higs  of  this  ]period,  as  being  first  published  in  Ravmond 
1616,  a  treatise  full  two  hundred  years  older,  Lw- 
by  Eaymond  Lully,  a  native  of  Majorca — one  of  those 

'  Tiraboecbi,  vol.  Tiii.  Cbrnlani.  Oln-  wltli  his  predeceflsor  is  philoeophy,  Mar- 

gn^nd.  Brucker.  Bnhle.  Nioeron.  Blogr.  siliiu  Vidnus,  was  ignorant  of  Greek, 

Universelle.    The  two  last  of  these  are  thou|^  he  read  lectures  on  Aristotle.    In 

more  favourable  than  the  rest  to  the  in-  one  of  Sperone's  dialogues  (p*  ^^^*  ^*^* 

tendons  of  the  Faduan  philosopher.  1596)  he  is  made  to  argue,  that,  if  aU 

Ftnnponatins,  or  Peretto,  as  he  was  books  were  read  in  translations,  the  time 

■ometimes  called,  on  account  of  his  dimi-  now  consumed  in  learning  languages 

iiatiTe  stature,  which  he  had  in  common  mif^t  be  better  employed. 

VOL.  »  T 
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iDnovaiors  in  philoflopby,  who,  by  much  boastixig  of  their 
original  disooveries  in  Ihe  secrets  of  truth,  are  taken  by 
many  at  their  word,  and  gain  credit  for  systems  of 
science  which  those  who  believe  in  them  seldom  trouble 
themselves  to  examine,  or  even  vnderstand.  Lully-s 
principal  treatise  is  his  Ars  Magna,  being,  as  it  professes, 
a  new  method  of  reasoning  on  all  subjects. 

^^  But  this  method  appears  to  be  only  an  art&cial 
disposition,  readily  obvious  to  the  eye,  of  subjects  and 
predicables,  according  to  certain  distinctions,  which,  if 
it  were  meant  for  anything  more  than  a  topical  arrange- 
ment, such  as  the  ancient  orators  employed  to  aid  their 
invention,  could  only  be  compared  to  the  similar  scheme 
of  using  machinery  instead  of  mental  labour,  devised  by 
the  philosophers  of  Laputa.  Leibnitz  is  of  opinion  that 
the  method  might  be  convenient  in  extemporary  speak-* 
ing,  which  is  the  utmost  limit  that  can  be  assigned  to  its 
usefulness.  Lord  Bacon  has  truly  said  of  this,  and  of 
such  idle  or  fraudulent  attempts  to  substitnte  Isick  for 
science,  that  they  are  ''  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a  method 
of  imposture,  which  is  to  deliver  knowledges  in  such 
manner  as  men  mav  speedily  come  to  make  a  show  of 
learning  who  have  it  not ;"  and  that  they  are  **  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance, 
that  those  which  use  the  terms  might  be  thought  to  under- 
stand them." 

80,  The  writings  of  Lully  are  admitted  to  be  very 
obscure ;  and  those  of  his  commentators  and  admirers, 
among  whom  the  meteors  of  philosophy,  Gomeliua 
Agrippa  and  Jordano  Bruno,  were  enrolled,  are  hardly 
less  so.  But,  as  is  usual  with  such  empiric  medicines, 
it  obtained  a  great  deal  of  celebrity  and  much  imgrounded 
praise,  not  only  for  the  two  centuries  which  intervened 
between  the  author's  age  and  that  of  its  appearance  from 
the  press,  but  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  till  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  drove  that  to  which  the  art  of  Lully 
was  accommodated  from  the  field ;  and  even  Morhof  ,  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  avows  that,  though 
he  had  been  led  to  reckon  it  a  frivolous  method,  he  had 
very  much  changed  his  opinion  on  fdller  examination.' 

*  Morhof,  Polyhlstor,  1.  ii.  c  5.  Bat  Lully'iart,  it  b  merely  for  its  uaefolncfli 
if  I  understaiMi  the  ground  on  which  in  suggesting  middle  teims  to  «  0l> 
Morhof  rests  his  fisTourable  opinion  of   gistic  dlspnuat. 
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The  few  pages  which  Bracker  has  given  to  Lully  do  not 
render  his  art  very  intelligible ;  *  but  they  seem  sufficient 
to  show  its  nselessness  for  the  discovery  of  tiuth.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  as  I  conceive,  for  those  who  have 
taken  much  pains  to  comprehend  this  method,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  me,  to  give  a  precise  notion  of  it  in  a 
few  words,  even  with  the  help  of  diagrams,  which  are 
indispensably  required." 

81.  The  only  geographical  publication  which  occurs 
in  this  period  is  an  account  of  flie  recent  disco-  p^ 
veries  in  America  by  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera,  Martyr's 
a  Milanese,  who  passed  great  part  of  his  life  in  «p^«- 
the  court  of  Madrid.  The  title  is,  De  Hebus  Oceanicis 
decades  tres ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  epistles,  thirty 
in  number,  written  or  feigned  to  be  written  at  different 
times  as  fresh  information  was  received — the  first  bearing 
date  a  few  days  only  after  the  departure  of  Columbus  in 
1493,  while  the  two  last  decades  are  addressed  to  Leo  X. 
An  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  1516,  which  is 
certainly  the  date  of  the  author's  dedication  to  Charles  Y. ; 
yet  this  edition  seems  not  to  have  been  seen  by  biblio- 
graphers. Though  Peter  Martyr's  own  accoxmt  has  been 
implicitly  believed  by  Bobertson  and  many  others,  there 
seems  strong  internal  presumption  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  epistles  in  the  character  they  assimie.  It 
appears  to  me  evident  that  he  threw  the  intelligence  ho 

t  Bracker,  iv.  9-21.  Giogn^^,  who  sarpridzig,  dnoe  it  really  is  nsefal  in  the 
observes  that  Bnicker's  analysis,  &  sa  association  of  ideas,  lilce  all  other  topical 
mani^re  aocontum^,  niay  be  understood  oontrivanoas,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
by  those  who  have  learned  Lully's  me-  sut^Ject,  though  often  not  very  appropria^ 
thod,  bat  mast  be  very  confused  to  ately,  suggesting  materials  in  extempo- 
others,  has  made  the  matter  a  great  deal  rary  speaking,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
more  unintelligible  by  his  own  attempt  shortness,  professing  to  be  a  complete 
to  explain  it  Hist.  Litt  de  I'ltalie,  syston  of  topics;  but  whoever  should 
▼ii.  497.  I  have  found  a  better  deve-  tiy  it  must  be  convinced  of  its  inefficacy 
topment  of  the  method  in  Alstedias,  in  reasoning.  Hence  he  thinks  that  such 
Clavis  Artis  Lullianae  (Argentor.  1633),  men  as  Agrippa  and  Bruno  kept  only  the 
a  stanch  admirer  of  Lully.  But  h^  general  principle  of  Lully's  scheme,  en- 
praise  of  the  art,  when  examined,  is  larging  it  by  new  contrivances  of  Uieir 
merely  as  an  aid  to  the  memory  and  to  own.  Hist  de  Fhiloe.  ii.  612.  See  also 
disputation,  de  quavis  qusBstione  ntram-  «n  article  on  Lully  in  the  Biographie 
que  in  partem  disputandi.  This  is  rather  Universelle.  Tennemann  calls  the  Arb 
an  evil  than  a  good ;  and  though  mnenuv  Magna  a  logical  maffhine  to  let  moii 
nical  contrivances  are  not  without  uti-  reason  about  everything  without  study  or 
U^,  it  is  probable  that  mudi  better  reflocUon.  Manuel  de  la  Hiilos.  i.  380 
could  be  found  than  that  of  Lully.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  much  what 

a  Bnhle  has  observed  that  the  favoup-  Lully  reckgned  its  merit 
ahle  reception  of  Lully's  method  is  mtt 

y2 
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had  obtained  into  that  fonn  many  years  after  the  time. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  oomparing  the  two  first 
letters  in  the  decades  of  Peter  Martyr  with  any  authentic 
history,  will,  I  should  think,  perceive  that  they  are  a 
negligent  and  palpable  imposture,  every  date  being 
falsified,  even  that  of  the  year  in  which  Columbus  made 
his  great  discovery.  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  oversight 
in  Bobertson  that  he  has  uniformly  quoted  them  as 
written  at  the  time,  for  the  least  attention  must  have 
shown  him  the  contrary.  And  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  a  similar  suspicion  may  be  reasonably  entertained 
with  respect  to  another  collection  of  epistles  by  the  same 
author,  rather  better  known  than  the  present.  There  is 
a  folio  volume  with  which  those  who  have  much  attended 
to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  well  acquainted,, 
purporting  to  be  a  series  of  letters  from  Anghiera  to 
various  friends  between  the  years  1488  and  1522.  They, 
are  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  would  be  still  more 
valuable  than  they  are  could  we  put  our  trust  in  their, 
genuineness  as  strictly  contemporary  dociunents.  But 
though  Bobertson  has  almost  wholly  relied  upon  them  in 
his  account  of  the  Castilian  insurrection,  and  even  in  the 
Biographic  Universelle  no  doubt  is  raised  as  to  their 
being  truly  written  at  their  several  dates,  yet  La  Mon*. 
noye  (if  I  remember  right,  certainly  some  one)  long 
since  charged  the  author  with  imposture,  on  the  ground 
that  the  letters,  into  which  he  wove  the  history  of  his 
times,  are  so  full  of  anachronisms  as  to  render  it  evident 
that  they  were  fabricated  afterwards.  It  is  several  years 
since  I  read  these  epistles ;  but  I  was  certainly  struck 
with  some  palpable  errors  in  chronology,  which  led  me 
to  suspect  that  several  of  them  were  wrongly  dated,  the 
solution  of  their  being  feigned  not  occurring  to  my  mind, 
as  the  book  is  of  considerable  reputation.'    A  ground  of 

"  llie  following  are  specimens  of  aii»>  should  even  believe  that  this  disease  wae 
chronism,  which  seem  fatal  to  the  ge-  known  some  years  before  the  discovery 
nnineness  of  these  epistles,  and  are  only  of  America  and  the  siege  of  Naples,  is  it 
selected  from  others.  In  the  year  1489  probable  that  it  could  have  obtained  the 
he  writes  to  a  fHend  (Arias  Barbosa):  name  of  morbus  Gallfcus  before  the 
In  pecnliarem  te nostraa  tempestatls  mor^  latter  era?  In  February,  1511.  he  corn- 
bum,  qui  appellatione  HispaxiA  Bubarum  municates  the  absolution  of  the  Ven»> 
dif  .itur,  ab  Italia  morbus  OaUicns,  medi-  tians  by  Julius  II.,  which  tock  place  in 
oorum  Elephantiam  alii,  alii  aliter  ap-  February,  1610.  Epist.  461.  In  a  letter 
pellant,  inddisse  praecipitem,  libero  ad  ^ated  at  Brussels,  Aug.  31, 1520  (Epist 
nie  scribis  pede.    Epist  68    Now  if  we  689),  he  mentions  the  burning  of  the 
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imspicioii  hardly  less  striking  is,  that  the  letters  of  Peter 
Martyr  (ire  too  exact  for  verisiniilitude ;  he  announces 
events  with  just  the  importance  they  ought  to  ha-x'e, 
predicts  notlung  but  what  comes  to  pass,  and  must  in 
fact  be  either  an  impostor  (in  an  innocent  sense  of  the 
word),  or  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  his  time. 
But,  if  not  exactly  what  they  profess  to  be,  both  these 
works  of  Anghiera  are  valuable  as  contemporary  his- 
tory; and  the  first  mentioned  in  particular,  De  Bebus 
Oceanicis,  is  the  earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  in  Darien,  and  of  the  whole  period 
between  Columbus  and  Cortes. 

82.  It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  reader  were  we 
to  pursue  any  longer  that  rigidly  chronological  division 
by  short  decennial  periods,  which  has  hitherto  served  to 
display  the  regular  progress  of  European  literature,  and 
especially  of  classical  learning.  Many  other  provinces 
were  now  cultivated^  and  the  history  of  each  is  to  be 
traced  jgeparately  from  the  rest,  though  frequently  with 
mutual  reference,  and  with  regard,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  common  unity.  In  the  period  immediately  before 
us  that  unity  was  chiefly  preserved  by  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  it  was  to  the  writers 
.in  those  languages  that  the  theologian,  the  civil  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  geometer  and  philosopher,  even  the 
poet  for  the  most  part,  and  dramatist,  repaired  for  the 
materials  of  their  knowledge  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
minds.  We  shall  begin,  therefore,  by  following  the 
farther  advances  of  philological  literature;  and  some 
readers  must  here,  as  in  other  places,  pardon  what  they 
will  think  unnecessary  minuteness  in  so  general  a  work 
as  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  others  who  set  a  value  on 
precise  information. 

canon   law  at  Wittenbei^  by  Lather,  that  P.  Martyr's  letten  were  written  after 

which  is  well  known  to  have  happened  the  thae,  and  ascribes  the  anachronisms 

In  the  ensuing  November.— [Mr.  Pres-  to  the  misplacing  of  some  letters  by  the 

cott,  in  his  excellent  Histoiy  of  Ferdi-  original  editor.    This  will  probably  ao> 

nand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  has  ooont  fbr  some  of  them;  bnt  my  suspicion 

sxpreased  his  dissent  from  this  suspicion  is  not  wholly  I«m0ved.-"1M2.1 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HIST  DRY  OF  ANCIENT  LTTERATURK  IN  EUBOPE  FROM  1690  TO  ISMi 


Clawical  Taste  of  fbe  Italians— CJceronliina  BrMnms  attacks  them— Writings  on 
Roman  Antiqalty— Learning  in  France— Gtnnmentaries  of  Badnus— Progress 
of  Learning  in  Spain,  Germany,  England— State  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford- 
Advance  of  Learning  still  slow— EncyclopsBdic  Works. 

1.  Italy,  the  genial  soil  where  the  literature  of  antiquity 
had  been  first  cultiyated,  still  retained  her  sn- 
of  ^ly  in    periority  in  the  fine  perception  of  its  beauties 
*«8te.  Qjj^  ijj  ^1^3  power  of  retracing  them  by  spirited 

imitation.  It  was  the  land  of  taste  and  sensibility — never 
sorely  more  so  than  in  the  age  of  Bafifaelle  as  well  as 
Ariosto.  Far  from  the  clownish  ignorance  so  long  pre- 
dominant in  the  Transalpine  aristocracy,  the  nobles  of 
Italy,  accustomed  to  a  city  life  and  to  social  festivity, 
more  than  to  war  or  the  chace,  were  always  conspicuous 
for  their  patronage,  and,  what  is  more  important  than 
mere  patronage,  their  critical  skill  in  matters  of  art  and 
elegant  learning.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  order  this 
was  naturally  still  more  frequent.  If  the  successors  of 
Leo  X.  did  not  attain  so  splendid  a  name,  they  were 
perhaps,  after  the  short  reign  of  Adrian  VI.,  which,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Italian  writers,  seemed  to  threaten 
an  absolute  return  of  barbarism,^  not  less  mimificent  or 

y  Valerianns,  in  his  treatise  De  In-  Tolnntarlnm   alii  exlllmn,  alias  atqoe 

felicitate  Lltteratorum  —  a  melancholy  alias  alii  latebtas  qnierentes,  tamdia  la* 

aeries  of  unfortunate  authors,  in   the  tuere,  quoad  Dei  benefldo,  altero  imperil 

manner,  though  not  quite  with  the  spirit  anno  decessit,  qui  si  aliquanto  diutius 

and  interest,  of  Mr.  IKIsraeli— speaks  of  Tixisset,  Gotica  ilia  tempora  adversos 

Adrian  VL  aa  of  another  Paul  IL  in  bonasliterasyidebatarsuacitainras.  Lib. 

hatred  of  literature.    Ecoe  adest  musa-  ii.  p.  34.    It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Ens* 

rum  et   eloqueutin,   totiusque  nitoris  mus  ascribes  to  Adrian  the  protection  of 

hostis  aoerrimus,  qui  literatis  omnibus  letters  in  the  Low  Countries.    Vix  nostis 

inlmidtias  minitatur,  quoniam,  nt  ipse  phalanx  snstinuisset  hoetium  ooqjuiatio- 

itctitahat.  Terentiani  essoit,  qnos  cum  nem,  ni  Adrianus  tnm  fiatrtin^Hqi^  postn 

odisse  atque  etiam  persequi  ooepiaBet,  TV?Tnanmt  innlUez,  boo  nrtfatinnrr 
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Bodulous  in  encouraging  polite  and  nseful  letters.  The 
first  part  indeed  of  this  period  of  thirty  years  was  very 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  learning,  especially  in  that 
disastrons  hour  when  the  lawless  mercenaries  of  Bour- 
bon's army  were  led  on  to  the  sack  of  Borne.  In  this 
and  in  other  calamities  of  the  same  kind  it  happened 
that  universities  and  literary  academies  were  broken 
up,  that  libraries  were  destroyed  or  dispersed.  That  of 
Sadolet,  having  been  with  difficulty  saved  in  the  pillage 
of  Rome,  was  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  shipwreck 
during  its  transport  to  France."  A  better  era  commenced 
with  die  pacification  of  Italy  in  1531.  The  subsequent 
wars  were  either  transient  or  partial  in  their  effects. 
The  very  extinction  of  all  hope  for  civil  freedom  which 
characterised  the  new  period,  turned  the  intellectual 
energies  of  an  acute  and  ardent  people  towards  those 
tranquil  pursuits  which  their  rulers  would  both  permit 
and  encour£^e. 

2.  The  real  excellence  of  the  ancients  in  literature  as 
well  as  art  gave  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  and  Admiration 
exclusive  admiration  of  antiquity,  not  unusual  of  antiquity. 
indeed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Italy  a  sort  of 
national  pride  which  all  partook.  They  went  back  to 
the  memory  of  past  ages  for  consolation  in  their  declining 
fortunes,  and  conquered  their  barbarian  masters  of  the 
north  in  imagination  with  Ceesar  and  Maiius.  Every- 
thing  that  reminded  them  of  the  slow  decay  of  Bome, 
sometimes  even  their  religion  itself,  sounded  ill  in  their 
fastidious  ears.  Nothing  was  so  much  at  heart  with  the 
Italian  scholars  as  to  write  a  Latin  style,  not  only  free 
firom  barbarism,  but  conformable  to  the  standard  of  what 

ham :  Bonas  literas  non  damno,  hnreMs  tas  Jam  pervecti  esaent,  ineidit  in  veo- 

et  flchismata  damno.     Epist.  Mcbcxvi.  tores,  et  in  ipeoa  fiuniliares  meoa  pesti- 

There  is  not  indeed  much  in  tbls:  Irat  lentia.    Quo  metn  ii  permoti,  quorum 

the  Biographie  Universelle  (SuppU,  art  ad  littoro  navis  appulsa  fiierat,  onerm  in 

Bnsleiden)  informs  us  that  this  pope  was  temm  exponi  non  permisere.    Ita  a»* 

compelled  to  interfere  in  order  to  remove  portati  sunt  in  alienas  et  ignotas  terras } 

the  impediments  to  the  foundaticm  of  ezoeptisque  ▼olnminihus  pauds,    qua» 

Busleiden's  Collegium  TriUngue  at  Lou-  deportavi  mecum  hue  prcAdsoens,  mel 

vain.    It  is  well  known  that  Adrian  VL  rellqui  ill!  tot  lahores  quos  impendera* 

was  indined  to  reform  some  abuses  in  the  mus,  Gneds  prsBsertim  codidbus  con* 

diurch,  enough  to  set  the  Italians  against  quirendis  undique  et  colUgendis,    mei 

him.    See  his  Life,  in  Bayle,  Note  D.  tauti  sumptus,  mem  euro,  omnes  Iterum 

.  *  Cum  enim  dlreptls   rebus  cnterisi  Jam  ad  nlhilum  reciderunt.     8adolet» 

Ubri  soli  snpentitaa  ab  hostium  h^ria  Bplat.  lib.  i.  p^  23.    (Colon.  lUO 
Intacti.  in  navim  ooqjecti,  ad  Qallis  lit* 
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is  Bometimes  called  the  Augustan  age,  tliat  is,  of  the 
period  from  Cicero  to  Augustus.  Several  of  them  affected 
to  be  exclusively  Ciceronian. 

3.  Sadolet,  one  of  the  apostolic  secretaries  under  Leo 
X,  and  Clement  VII.,  and  raised  afterwards  to 
^^  the  purple  by  Paul  lU.,  Btood  in  as  high  a  rank 
as  any  for  purity  of  language  without  affectation,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  Ciceronian  schooL 
Except  his  Epistles,  however,  none  of  Sadolet's  works 
are  now  read,  or  even  appear  to  have  been  very  conspi- 
ouous  in  his  own  age,  though  Comiani  has  given  an 
analysis  of  a  treatise  on  education.*  A  greater  name,  in 
point  of  general  literary  reputation,  was  Peter 
Bembo,  a  noble  Venetian,  secretary  with  Sar 
dolet  to  Leo,  and  raised,  like  him,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal  by  Paul  IIL  Bembo  was  known  in  Latin  and  in 
Italian  literature ;  and  in  each  language  both  as  a  prose 
writer  and  a  poet.  We  shall  thus  have  to  regard  four 
claims  which  he  prefers  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fisune, 
and  we  shall  find  none  of  them  ungrounded.  In  pure 
Latin  style  he  was  not  perhaps  superior  to  Sadolet,  but 
would  not  have  yielded  to  any  competitor  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  told,  in  proof  of  Bembo's  scrupulous  care  to 
give  his  compositions  the  utmost  finish,  that  he  kept 
forty  portfolios,  into  which  every  sheet  entered  succes- 
sively, and  was  only  taken  out  to  undergo  his  corrections 
before  it  entered  into  the  next  limbo  of  this  purgatory. 
Though  this  may  not  be  quite  true,  it  is  but  an  exaggera* 

*  NiceroD  says  of  Sadolet's  Epistles,  epistles  of  Sadolet  His  desire  of  eccle- 
wUch  form  a  very  thick  volume,  n  y  a  siasdcal  reformafloD  In  respect  of  morals 
pbiflteuTS  dioses  dignes  d'etre  remain  has  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  a  bias 
qata  dans  les  lettres  dc  Sadolet ;  mais  towards  Protestantism ;  and  a  letter  in 
elles  aont  quelquefois  trop  diffuses,  et  the  most  flattaring  terms,  whiteh  he  wrote 
par  oons^uent  ennuyeuses  k  lire.  I  to  Melanchthon,  but  whidi  that  learned 
ooncnr  in  this :  yet  it  may  be  added  man  did  not  answer,  has  been  brought  in 
that  the  Epistles  of  Cioero  would  some*  corroboration  of  this;  yet  the  general 
times  be  tedious,  if  we  took  as  little  in-  tenor  of  his  letters  refutes  this  surmise: 
terest  in  their  suljects  as  we  commonly  his  theology,  which  was  wholly  semi- 
do  in  those  of  Sadolet  His  style  is  nni-  Pelagian,  must  have  led  him  to  look  with 
formly  pure  and  good;  but  he  is  less  disgust  on  the  early  Lutheran  sdiool 
ftetidious  than  Bembo,  and  does  not  use  (Epist  L  ilL  p^  121,  and  L  ix.  p.  410) ; 
drcnity  to  avoid  a  theological  ezprea*  and  after  Paul  III.  bestowed  on  him  the 
sion.  They  are  much  more  interesting,  purple,  he  became  a  stanch  fHend  of  the 
at  least,  than  tiie  ordinary  Latin  letters  court  of  Borne,  though  never  losing  his 
uf  his  contemporaries,  such  as  those  of  wish  to  see  a  reform  of  its  abuaes.  This 
Panlus  Manntins.  An  uniform  goodness  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  takes 
ol  heart  and  love  of  right  prevail  in  the  the  trouble  to  run  over  Sadolet's  ejdsticab 
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♦ion  of  the  laboriotut  diligence  by  which  he  must  often 
have  reduced  his  sense  to  feebleness  and  vacuity.  He  was 
one  of  those  exclusive  Ciceronians  who,  keenly  feeling 
the  beauties  of  their  master's  eloquence,  and  aware  of 
the  corruption  which,  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  came 
rapidly  over  the  purity  of  style,  rejected  with  scrupulous 
care  not  only  every  word  or  phrase  which  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  practice  of  what  was  called  the  golden 
age,  but  even  insisted  on  that  of  Cicero  himself,  as  the 
only  model  they  thought  absolutely  perfect.  Paulus 
Manutius,  one  of  the  most  rigorous,  though  of  the  most 
eminent  among  these,  would  not  employ  the  words  of 
Cicero's  correspondents,  though  as  highly  accomplished 
and  polite  as  himself.  This  fastidiousness  was  of  course 
highly  inconvenient  in  a  language  constantly  applicable 
to  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  in  epistles  or  in  narration, 
and  it  has  driven  Bembo,  according  to  one  of  his  severest 
critics,  into  strange  affectation  and  circuity  in  his  Vene- 
tian history.  It  produced  also,  what  was  very  offensive 
to  the  more  serious  reader,  and  is  otherwise  frigid  and 
tasteless,  an  adaptation  of  heathen  phrases  to  the  lusages 
and  even  the  characters  of  Christianity.^  It  has  been 
remarked  also,  that,  in  his  great  solicitude  about  the 
choice  of  words,  he  was  indifferent  enough  to  the  value 
of  his  meaning — a  very  common  failing  of  elegant  scho- 
lars when  they  write  in  a  foreign  language.  But  if  some 
praise  is  due,  as  surely  it  is,  to  the  art  of  reviving  that 
consummate  grace  and  richness  which  enchants  every 
successive  generation  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  we  must 
place  Bembo,  had  we  nothing  more  than  this  to  say  of 
him,  among  ike  ornaments  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

4.  The  tone  which  Bembo  and  others  of  that  school 
were  studiously  giving  to  ancient  Hterature  provoked  one 

b  This  affectation  had  begun  In  the  of  Latin,  especially  in  his  letters.    Ibid, 

preceding  century,  and  was  carried  l^  Sturm  says  of  the  letters  of  Bembo,  E^us 

Campano  in  his  Life  of  Braccio  di  Mon-  epistolaa  scriptsB  mihl  magls  quam  misstt 

tone  to  as  great  an  extreme  as  by  Bembo,  esse  videntur.  Indicia  sunt  hominis  otioai 

or  any  Ciceronian  of  his  age.     Bayle  et  imitatoris  speciem  magis  rerum  quam 

(Bembus,  Note  B)  gives  some  odd  in-  res  Ipsas  consectantis.    Ascham,  Epist, 

stances  of  it  in  the  latter.     Notwith*  oocxci. 

standing  his  laborious  scrupulosity  as  to  [The  origin  of  the  Ciceronian  ooutro* 

lai^;uage,  Bembo  is  reproached  by  Lip-  versy  will  have  some  lie^t  thrown  on  i( 

sius,  and  oihen  of  a  more  advanced  stage  by  the  EpistlM  of  Politiaii,  lib.  v. 

of  critical  knowledge,  with  many  faults  1842J 
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of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  ErasmiiB,  the  dialogaes 

cioeroni-    ^^^^^^^  CiceroniaBUS.     The  primary  aim   of 

uins  of '    these  was  to  ridicule  the  &stidious  purity  of  that 

*^'*^"*    sort  of  writers  who  would  not  use  a  case  or  tense 

for  which  they  could  not  find  authority  in  the  works  of 

Cicero.      A  whole  winter's  night  they  thought  was  well 

spent  in  composing  a  single  sentence ;  but  even  then  it 

was  to  be  revised  over  and  over  again.  Hence  they  wrote 

little  except  elaborated  epistles.     One  of  their  rules,  he 

tells  us,  was  never  to  speak  Latin,  if  they  cotdd  help  it, 

which  must  have  seemed  extraordinary  in  an  age  when 

it  was  the  common  langus^  of  scholars  from  dififerent 

countries.     It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  practice  cannot 

be  favourable  to  very  pure  Latinity. 

5.  Few  books  of  that  age  give  us  more  insight  into  its 
literaiy  history  and  the  public  taste  than  the  Oicero- 
nianus.  In  a  short  retrospect  Erasmus  characterises  all 
the  considerable  writers  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  endeavours  to  show  how  far  they  wanted  this 
Ciceronian  elegance  for  which  some  were  contending. 
He  distinguishes  in  a  spirit  of  sound  taste  between  a  just 
imitation  which  leases  free  scope  for  genius,  and  a  ser« 
vile  following  of  a  single  writer,  "  Let  your  first  and 
chief  care,''  he  says,  '*  be  to  understand  thoroughly  what 
you  undertake  to  write  about.  That  will  give  you  copi- 
ousness of  words,  and  supply  you  with  true  and  natural 
sentiments.  Then  will  it  be  foimd  how  your  language 
lives  and  breathes,  how  it  excites  and  hurries  away  the 
reader,  and  how  it  is  a  just  image  of  your  own  mind. 
Nor  will  that  be  less  genuine  which  you  add  to  your 
own  by  imitation." 

6.  The  Ciceronianus,  however,  goes  in  some  passages 
beyond  the  limited  subject  of  Latin  style.  The  contro- 
versy had  some  reference  to  the  division  between  the 
men  of  learning  and  the  men  of  taste,  between  the  lovers 
of  the  solid  and  of  the  brilliant,  in  some  measure  also  to 
that  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  a  garb  which 
the  incredulity  of  the  Italians  affected  to  put  on.  All 
the  Ciceronian  party,  except  Longolius,  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps."    The  object  of  the  Italian  scho- 

^  Though  fliiB  Is  geMndly  Mid,  on  th«  Ian  of  grMt  mme^  and  particiiliriy  by 
•nttMrttx  of  Eraamua  hiinnU;  Poster  HenryS«e|)lMB8,tobiEree<iBaIledina» 
Bonel  is  asserted  by  some  fVendi  scho-    ronian  puity  tiie  beat  of  tbe  ItaUani 
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lars  was  to  write  pure  Latin,  to  glean  little  morsels  of 
Boman  literature,  to  talk  a  heatlienish  philosophy  in 
private,  and  leave  the  world  to  its  own  abuses.  That  of 
£kasmus  was  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  by  wit, 
sense,  and  learning. 

7.  Julius  Caasar  Scaliger  wrote  against  the  Cicero^ 
nianus  with  all  that  unmannerly  invective  g^^y^^, 
which  is  the  dif^race  of  many  scholars,  and  invective 
very  much  his  own.  His  vanity  blinded  him  *«"*™*  ^'• 
to  what  was  then  obvious  to  Europe,  that,  with  consi* 
derable  learning,  and  still  better  parts,  he  was  totally 
unworthy  of  being  named  with  the  first  man  in  the  lite- 
rary republic.  I^or  in  fact  had  he  much  right  to  tahe 
up  the  cause  of  the  Ciceronian  purists,  with  whom  he 
had  no  pretension  to  be  reckoned,  though  his  reply  to 
Erasmus  is  not  ill-written.  It  consists  chiefly  in  a  vin- 
dication of  Cicero's  life  and  writings  against  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Ciceronianus  which  seem  to  affect  them, 
scarcely  touching  the  question  of  Latin  style.  Erasmus 
made  no  answer,  and"  thus  escaped  the  danger  of  reta- 
liating on  Scaliger  in  his  own  phrases. 

8.  The  devotedness  of  the  Italians  to  Cicero  was  dis- 
played in  a  more  useful  manner  than  by  this  EditioiiBof 
close  imitation.     Pietro  Vettori  (better  known  ciccro. 

as  Yictorius),  professor  of  Greek  and  Boman  literature 
at  Florence,  published  an  entire  edition  of  the  great 
orator's  writings  in  1534.  But  this  was  soon  surpassed 
by  a  still  more  illustrious  scholar,  Paulus  Manutius,  son 
of  Aldus,  and  his  successor  in  the  printing-house  at 
Venice.  His  edition  of  Cicero  appeared  in  1640 — the 
most  important  which  had  hitherto  been  published  of 
any  ancient  author.  In  fisiot,  the  notes  of  Manutius, 
which  were  subsequently  very  much  augmented,^  form 
at  this  day  in  great  measure  the  basis  of  interpretation 
and  illustration  of  Cicero,  as  what  are  called  the  Vari- 
orum editions  will  show.    A  further  accession  to  Cice- 

ftnd  FbhIiis  Manutiiis  owns  bim  as  his  lelphis  et  Oampanis.    Bajle,  art  Banel, 

master,  in  one  of  bis  epistles:  Ego  ab  Note  A.    Tlie  letters  of  Bunel,  written 

iUo  maximum  habebam  benefldom,  quod  with  great  parity,   were  published  la 

me  cum  Politiams  et  Erasmis  nesdo  qui-  lui.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  bad 

bus  misers  errantem,  in  banc  rectb  sort-  lived  much  in  Italy.    Rmtonns  duw  not 

bendi  viam  primus  iiidoxerat  In  a  later  mention  bim  in  the  dfleronianns. 

edition,  for  PoUtiania  et  £rasmis»  it  was  *  Benooar^  Lnprimerlo  dos  Aldit* 
tbMii^i  flMsve  deoent  to  Introdnce  FU* 
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ronian  literature  was  made  by  Nizoliqs  in  his  Observa- 
iiones  in  M.  Tullium  Ciceronem,  1535.  This  title  hardly 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dictionary  of  Ciceronian  words, 
with  examples  of  their  proper  senses.  The  later  and 
improved  editions  bear  the  title  of  lliesaurus  Cieero- 
•nianus.  I  find  no  critical  work  in  this  period  of  greater 
extent  and  la'oour  than  that  of  Scaliger  de  Cansis  Latins 
Linguae — by  '*  causib  "  meaning  its  principles.  It  relates 
much  to  the  foundations  of  the  language,  or  the  rules  by 
which  its  various  peculiarities  have  been  formed.  He 
corrects  many  alleged  errors  of  earlier  writers,  and  some- 
times of  Valla  himself — enumerating,  rather  invidiously, 
634  of  such  errors  in  an  index.  In  this  book  he  shows 
much  acuteness  and  judgment. 

9.  The  Geniales  Dies  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  a 

^^  Neapolitan  lawyer,  published  in  1522,  are  on 
ab  Alex-  the  model  of  Aulus  Gellius,  a  repertory  of  mis- 
*™*~-  cellaneous  learning,  thrown  together  without 
arrangement,  on  every  subject  of  Boman  philology  and 
antiquities.  The  author  had  lived  with  the  scholars  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  remembered  Philelphus ; 
but  his  own  reputation  seems  not  to  have  been  extensive, 
at  least  through  Europe.  **  He  has  known  every  one, 
says  Erasmus,  in  a  letter ;  •*  no  one  knows  who  he  is. ' 
The  Geniales  Dies  has  had  better  success  in  later  ages 
than  most  early  works  of  criticism,  a  good  edition  having 
appeared,  with  Variorum  notes,  in  1673.  It  gives,  like 
the  Lectiones  Antiquse  of  Osdlius  Rhodiginus,  an  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  the  investigation  of  Latin  anti- 
quity had  been  already  carried. 

10,  A  very  few  books  of  the  same  class  belong  to  this 
Works o  period;  fl^^  ^^^y  deserve  mention,  although 
Roman  long  sincc  superseded  by  the  works  of  those 
antiquitieB.  ^  whom  WO  have  just  aUudcd,  and  who  filled 

up  and  corrected  their  outline.  Marlianus  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Bome,  1534,  is  admitted,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  by  Graavius  into  his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 

•  Demiror  <tato  rit  ille  Alexander  ab  that  Alexander  is  hardly  menUooed  by 

Alexandra    Novit  omnes  celebres  Italia  his  contemporaries.  Tiraqueaa,  a  French 

▼tros,  Philelphum,  Pomponium  Leetmn,  lawyer  of  considerable  learning,  nndei^ 

Hermolaum,   et  qnos  non?     Omnibus  took  the  task  of  writing  critical  notes  on 

turns  est  familiariter;  tamen  nemo  novit  the  Qeniales  I^es  about  the  middle  of 

Ilium.     Appendix,  ad    Erasm.    Epist.  the  century,  correcting  many  of  tbe  » 

QodxziiL   (1633.;     Bayle  alao  remarks  rurs  which  they  contained. 
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BomanaiTiin,  while  he  absolutely  sets  aside  the  preceding 
labours  of  Blondus  Flavius  and  Fomponius  Lastus.  The 
Fasti  CoBsulares  were  first  published  by  Marlianus  in 
1549 ;  and  a  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1550  was  the 
earliest  production  of  the  great  Sigonius.  Before  these 
the  memorable  events  of  Boman  history  had  not  been 
critically  reduced  to  a  chronological  series.  A  treatise 
by  Baphael  of  Yolterra,  de  Magistratibus  et  Sacerdotibufl 
Bomanomm,  is  very  inaccurate  and  superficiaL'  Maze* 
chius,  a  Boman  bookseller,  was  the  firat  who,  in  1521 , 
published  a  collection  of  inscriptions.  This  was  very 
imperfect,  and  full  of  false  monuments.  A  better  ap- 
peared in  Germany  by  the  care  of  Apianus,  professor  oi 
mathematics  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1534.< 

11.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  elder  and  more 
copious  fountain  of  ancient  lore,  the  Greek  Ian-  Q^^i^gg 
guage,  would  slake  the  thirst  of  Italian  scholars  studied  in 
as  readily  as  the  Latin.     No  local  association,  ^^^* 
no  patriotic  sentiment,  could  attach  them  to  that  study. 
Greece  itself  no  longer  sent  out  a  Lascaris  or  a  Musurus ; 
^  subdued,  degraded,  barbarous  in  language  and  learning, 

*  alien,  above  all,  by  insuperable  enmity,  from  the  church, 

she  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  guide  to  her  own  treasures. 
Hence  we  may  observe,  even  already,  not  a  diminution, 
but  a  less  accelerated  increase,  of  Greek  erudition  in 
^  Italy.     Two,  however,  among  the  most  considerable 

editions  of  Greek  authors,  in  point  of  labour,  that  the 
century  produced,  are  the  Galen  by  Andrew  of  Asola  in 
1525,  and  the  Eustathius  from  the  press  of  Bladus  at 
i  Bome  in  1542.^    We  may  add,  as  first  editions  of  Greek 

authors,  Epictetus,  at  Yenice,  in  1528,  and  Arrian  in 
\'  1535;  ^lian,  at  Bome,  in  1545.     The  Etymologicum 

?  Magnum  of  Fhavorinus,  whose  real  name  was  Guarino, 

\  published  at  Bome  in  1523,  was  of  some  importance 

i;  while  no  lexicon  but  the  very  defective  one  of  Craston 

)  had  been  printed.    The  Etymologicum  of  Phavorinus, 

>  however,  is  merely  "a  compilation  from  Hesychius, 

(  Suidas,  Fhrynichus,  Harpocration,  Eustathius,  the  Ety- 

mologica,  the  lexicon  of  Fhilemon,  some  treatises  of 
:  Trypho,  ApoUoniufl.  and  other  grammarians  and  yarioiw 


[J 


f  It  is  published  in  Sallengre,  Noviu    iDscriptionmn. 
ThemnniB  Antiqtdt..  voL  id.  h  GressweU's   Early  FHritian   Qxeek 

ff  Bunnaim,  pi«&t  in  Grattr.  Corptu   Press,  p.  14 
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aoboliasts.  It  is  Talaable  as  fnmisliixig  BOveraL  important 
oorreotionB  of  the  authors  from  whom  it  was  collected, 
and  not  a  few  extracts  from  impnblished  gpnmmarians.^ 
'  12.  Of  the  Italian  scholars,  Yettori,  already  mentioned. 
Schools  of  ^'^^^^^  ^  ha,Ye  earned  the  highest  reputation  for 
Giantcai     his  skiU  in  Greek.    But  there  was  no  consider- 
.  leuniog.    ^\yiQ  town  in  Italj,  besides  the  regular  imiver- 
sities,  where  public  instruction  in  the  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin  tongue  was  not  furnished,  and  in  many  cases  by 
professors  of  fine  taste  and  recondite  learning,  whose 
names  were  then  .eminent — such  as  Bonandco,  Nizzoli, 
Parrhasio,  Corrado,  and  Maffei,  commonly  called  Baphael 
of  Volterra.     Yet,  according  to  Tiraboschi,  something 
was  still  wanting  to  secure  these  schools  &om  the  too 
frequent  changes  of  teachers,  which  the  hope  of  better 
salaries  produced,  and  to  give  the  students  a  more  vigor- 
ous emulation  and  a  more  uniform  scheme  of  discipline.^ 
This  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  foUoweis  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.    But  their  interference  with  education  in  Italy 
did  not  begin  in  quite  so  early  a  period  as  the  present. 
13.  If  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  look  at  the  condition  of 
learning  in  countries  which  we  left  in  1520 
his  Com^   rapidly  advancing  on  the  footsteps  of  Italy,  we 
^ree?  ®^^  ^^  ^**»  except  in  purity  of  Latin  style, 
both  France  and  Germany  were  now  capable  of 
entering  the  lists  of  fair  competition.    France  possessed, 
by  general  confession,  the  most  profound  Greek  scholar 
in  Europe,  Budsdus.     If  this  could  before  have  been  in 
doubt,  he  raised  himself  to  a  pinnacle  of  philological 
glory  by  his  Commentarii  Lingusa  GracsB,  Paris,  1529. 
The  publications  of  the  chief  Greek  authors  by  Aldus, 
which  we  have  already  specified,  had  given  a  compass 
of  reading  to  the  scholars  of  this  period  which  those  of 
the  fifteenth  century  could  not  have  possessed.    But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Etymologicum  of  Phavorinns, 
just  mentioned,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  a  native 
of  western  Europe  to  interpret  the  proper  meaning  of 
Greek  words — even  he  had  confined  himself  to  compiling 

i  Quarterly  Review,  toL  zzii.;  Boe-  k  VoL  Till.  114;  z.  819.    Gioga^ie. 

coe'8  Leo,  ch.  zL    Stephens  is  said  to  viL  232,  has  copied  Tiraboocfai's  aooonnt 

have  inserted  many  parts  of  this  lozioon  of  these  aocomplisbed  teachers  with  little 

of  Ouarino  in  his  Thesaonia.    Nioeron,  additioD,  and  probably  with  no  knowledfn 

zjdL  UL  of  the  orlgiiud  boiucm  of  infimnatlQik 
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from  the  grammarians.  In  this  large  and  celebrated 
treatise  Budasns  has  established  the  interpretation,  of  a 
great  part  of  the  language.  All  later  critics  write  in  his 
praise.  There  will  never  be  another  Budsens  in  France, 
says  Joseph  ScaHger,  the  most  envious  and  detracting, 
though  the  most  learned,  of  the  tribe.""  But,  referring 
to  what  Baillet  and  Bloimt  have  collected  from  older 
writers,*'  we  will  here  insert  the  character  of  these  com- 
mentaries which  an  eminent  living  scholar  has  given. 

14.  *'  This  great  work  of  BudaBUS  has  been  Sie  text- 
book and  common  storehouse  of  succeeding  lexi-  i^  chA- 
oographers.  But  a  great  objection  to  its  general  i^«:ter. 
use  was  its  want  of  arrangement.  His  observations  on 
the  Greek  language  are  thrown  together  in  the  manner 
of  a  commonplace-book,  an  inconvenience  which  is  im- 
perfectly remedied  by  an  alphabetical  index  at  the  end. 
His  authorities  and  illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  prose  writers  of  Greece,  the  historians,  orators,  and 
others.  With  the  poets  he  seems  to  have  had  a  less  in- 
timate acquaintance.  His  interpretations  are  mostly 
correct,  and  alwa^^s  elegantly  expressed  ;  displaying  an 
union  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  renders  his 
Commentaries  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  both 
languages.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in 
the  full  and  exact  account  which  it  gives  of  the  Greek 
legal  and  forensic  terms,  both  by  literal  interpretation, 
and  by  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  terms  in* 
Boman  jurisprudence.  So  copious  and  exact  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  work,  that  no  student  can  read  the 
Greek  orators  to  the  best  advantage  unless  he  consults 
the  Commentaries  of  Budeeus.  It  appears  from  the  Greek 
epistle  subjoined  to  the  work  that  the  illustration  of  the 
forensic  language  of  Athens  and  Eome  was  originally  all 
that  his  plan  embraced ;  and  that,  when  circumstances 
tempted  him  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  work,  this  still 
continued  to  be  his  chief  object."  • 

°*  Scaligenma,  L  33.  as  a  caeual  word  may  suggest  the  transi* 

'  Baillet,   Jugemens  des  Savans,   ii.  tion.    Sic  euim,  he  says,  hos  canaaeo' 

328  (Amst  1725) ;  Blount,  in  Budaao.  tarios  scribere  insUtuimus,  at  quicquid 

o  Quarterly  Revirw,  voL  xjriL,  an  ar-  in  ordirem  seriemque  scribeitdi  incnr- 

ticle  ascribed  to  the  bishop  of  London,  reret,  ^el  ex  divertlculo  quasi  obviam  se 

The  Commentaries  of  Badccus  are  written  offerret,  ad  id  digredL    A  large  portion 

m  a  very  rambling  and  desultory  man-  of  what  is  valuable  in  this  work  has  been 

■er,  pa^ng  finom  one  sut^ect  to  another  transferred  by  Stephens  to  his  Thcaao*. 
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15.  Tli08e  Commentaries  of  Budasns  stand  not  only  &i 
above  anything  else  in  Greek  literature  before 
gS^tman  the  middle  of  tke  sixteenth,  centuiy,  but  are 
and  texi-  alone  in  their  class.     What  comes  next,  but  at 
a  vast  interval,  is  the  Greek  grammar  of  Cle- 
nardus,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1530.     It  was,  however, 
much  beyond  Budssus  in  extent  of  circulation,  and  pro- 
bably, for  this  reason,  in  general  utility.     This  grammar 
was  continually  reprinted  with  successive  improvements, 
and,  defective  as,  especially  in  its  original  state,  it  must 
have  been,  was  far  more  perspicuous  than  that  of  Gaza, 
though  not,  perhaps,  more  judicious  in  principle.    It 
was  for  a  long  time  commonly  used  in  France,  and  is  in 
fact  the  principal  basis  of  those  lately  or  still  in  use 
among  us,  such  as  the  Eton  Greek  grammar.     The  proof 
of  this  is,  that  they  follow  Clenardus  in  most  of  his  inno- 
vations,  and  too  frequently  for  mere  accident  in  the 
choice  of  instances.'    The  account  of  syntax  in  this 
grammar,  as  well  as  that  of  Gaza,  is  very  defective.     A 

nu.     The  Lftttn  critlclanii  of  Badam  [Tbis  was  stated  ratlier  too  strcHigly  in 

have  also  doubtless  been  boirowed.  my  first  edition.    A  learned  person  at 

Badeus  and  Erasmus  are  fond  of  writ*  the  head  of  one  of  our  public  schools,  in 
ing  Greek  in  their  correspondence.  Others  a  communication  with  whidi  he  has  fa- 
had  the  ssme  fancy;  and  it  is  curious  that  Toured  me,  does  not  think,  on  a  com- 
they  ventured  upon  what  has  wholly  gone  parison  of  the  two  works,  Uiat  the  Eton 
out  of  use  since  the  language  has  been  so  Greek  grammar  owes  very  much  to  that 
well  understood.  But  probably  this  is  the  of  Clenardus,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
reason  that  later  scholars  have  avoided  it  mudi  that  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
Neither  of  these  great  men  shines  much  in  him,  and  is  incUned  to  believe  that  it  was 
elegance  or  purity.  One  of  Bodseus,  Aug.  formed  upon  one  published  by  the  uni- 
16, 1510  (in  Erasm.  Epist.  occclv.),  seems  vereity  of  Padua,  which  contains  the  Eton 
often  incorrect,  and  in  the  mere  style  of  grammar  (oiidem  wrWs,  and  a  great  deal 
a  schoolboy.  of  other  matter. 

P  Clenardus  seems  first  to  have  sepa-  Of  this  Pbduan  grsmmar  I  am  wholly 

rated  simple  firom  contracted  nouns,  thus  ignorant:   if  published  before   that  of 

making  ten  declensions.    Wherever  he  Clenardus,  it  must  be  of  some  interest  in 

differs  fh>m  Gaza,  our  popular  grammars  literary  history.  But  certainly  the  grsm- 

seem  in  general  to  have  followed  him.  mar  of  Clenardus  diflfers  considerably  fhim 

He  tells  us  that  he  had  drawn  up  his  own  that  of  Gasa,  by  distinguishing  contncted 

for  the  use  of  his  private  pupils.    Baillet  from  simple  nouns,  as  seitarate  deden- 

observes  that  the  grammar  of  Clenardus,  sions,  surely  a  great  error ;  and  by  divid- 

notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  his  ing  the  conjugations  of  verbs  into  thir> 

learning,  has  had  more  success  than  any  teen,  which  Gasa  makes  but  four,  ending 

other;  those  who  have  followed  having  in  »,  and  one  in  fu.  The  choice  of  words 

mostly  amflned  themselves  to  correcting  for  examples  with  Clenardus  is  very  often 

and  enlarging  it    Jugemens  des  Savans,  the  same  as  in  our  modem  gramman, 

ii.  164.    This  is  certainly  true,  as  far  as  though  not  so  constantly  as  I  had  at  firrt 

England  is  concerned,  though  the  Eton  supposed.    It  would  be  eaqr  to  point  out 

granunar  is  in  some  degree  an  improve  rules  In  that  grammarian  wUcfahavebecn 

uent  on  Olenardua.  copied  verbatim  by  his  suooesaon  — IMI 
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better  treatise,  in  this  respect,  is  by  Varenius  of  Malines, 
Syntaxis  Linguae)  GrsBcse,  printed  at  Loiivain  about  1532, 
Another  Greek  granunar  by  Vergara,  a  native  of  Spain, 
has  been  extolled  by  some  of  the  older  critics,  and  de- 
preciated by  others.*"  A  Greek  lexicon,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1537,  is  said  to 
abound  in  faults  and  inaccuracies  of  every  description. 
The  character  given  of  it  by  Henry  Stephens,  even  when 
it  had  been  enlarged,  if  not  improved,  does  not  speak 
much  for  the  means  that  the  scholars  of  this  age  had 
possessed  in  labouring  for  the  attainment  of  Greek 
learning.' 

16.  The  most  remarkable  editions  of  Greek  authors 
from  the  Parisian  press  were  those  of  Aristo-  g^.^. 
plianes  in  1528,  and  of  Sophocles  in  1529 ;  the  of  Greek 
former  printed  by  Gourmont,  the  latter  by  *"**^°"- 
Colinaeus ;  the  earliest  edition  of  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis  in  1546,  and  of  Dio  Cassius  in  1548 ;  both  by 
Eobert  Stephens.  The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid  appeared  at  Basle  in  1533,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  the  same  year,  of  five  books  of  Diodorus  in 
1639,  of  Josephus  in  1544;  the  first  of  Poly  bins  in  1530, 
at  Haguenau.  Besides  these  editions  of  classical  authors, 
Basil,  and  other  of  the  Greek  fathers,  occupied  the  press 
of  Frobenius,  under  the  superintendence  of  Erasmus. 
The  publications  of  Latin  authors  by  Badius  Asoensius 
continued  till  his  death  in  15? 6.  Colineeus  began  to 
print  his  small  editions  of  the  same  class  at  Paris  about 
1521.  They  are  in  that  cursive  character  which  Aldus 
had  first  employed.*    The  number  of  such  editions,  both 

4  Vergara  de  omnibus  Orsecn  lingun  vans  sibi  forte  auctarium  ad  sequentes 

grammaticflB  partibus,  1573 ;  rather  1537,  etiam  editiones.    He  proceeds  to  say  that 

for  '  deinde  Parlsiis,  1650 "  follows  in  he  enlarged  several  other  editions  down 

Antonio,  Bibl.  Nova.  to  1556,  when  the  last  that  had  been 

*'  H.  Stepbanus  de  typographin  sua  enriched  by  his  additions  appeared  at 

statu.    Oesner  himself  says  of  this  lexi-  Basle.     CsBteram   hoc   anno,   quo  hcec 

con,  whidi  sometimes  bore  his  name:  scribo,    1562,    Genevce   prodiis^   audio 

Girctt  annum  1537,  lexicon  GrsBco-Lati-  longe   copiosissimum    emendatissimum- 

num,  quod  jam  ante  a  diversis  et  inno-  que  Qraecas  linguas   tbesaurum  a  Kob. 

miuatis  nescio  quibus  miser^  satis  con-  Constantino     incomparabilis     doctrine 

sarcinatum  erat,  ex  Phavorinl  Camertis  viro,  ex  Joannis  Crispini  officind.    Vide 

Lexico  Graeco  ita  auxi,  ut  nihil  in  eo  Gesneri  Biblioth.  Universalis,  art  Con- 

extaret,  quod  non  ut  singulari  fide,  ita  rad  Gesner:  this  is  part  of  a  long  ac- 

labore  maximo  adyicerem ;  sed  typogra^  count  given  here  by  Gesner  of  his  owu 

phus  me  inscio,  et  prseter  omnem  ex-  works. 

pectalionem  meam,   exiguam   duntaxat  *  Gresswell's  History  of  the  K»rly  VOf 

■ocessionls  mese  partem  acUecit,   reser-  risian  Greek  Press. 
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in  France  and  Germany,  became  fax  more  considerable 
than  in  the  preceding  age.  They  are  not,  however,  in 
general,  much  valued  for  correctness  of  text ;  nor  had 
many  considerable  critics  even  in  Latin  philology  yet 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Hobert 
■aarusof  Stephens  stands  almost  alone,  who,  by  the 
R.  Stephens,  publication  of  his  Thesaurus  in  1635,  aug- 
mented in  a  subsequent  edition  of  1543,  may  be  said  to 
have  made  an  epoch  in  this  department  of  literature. 
The  preceding  dictionaries  of  Oalepio  and  other  com- 
pilers had  been  limited  to  an  interpretation  of  single 
words,  sometimes  with  reference  to  passages  in  the 
authors  who  had  employed  them.  This  produced,  on 
the  one  hand,  perpetual  barbarisms  and  deviations  from 
purity  of  idiom,  while  it  gave  rise  in  some  to  a  fastidious 
nypercriticism,  of  which  Valla  had  given  an  example.* 
Stephens  first  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  proper  use  of 
words,  not  only  in  all  the  anomalies  of  idiom,  but  in 
every  delicate  variation  of  sense  to  which  the  pure  taste 
and  subtle  discernment  of  the  best  writers  had  adapted 
them.  Such  an  analysis  is  perhaps  only  possible  with 
respect  to  a  language  wherein  the  extant  writers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  acqtdred  authority,  are  very 
limited  in  number ;  and  even  in  Latin,  the  most  exten- 
sive dictionary,  such  as  has  grown  up  long  since  the 
days  of  Bobert  Stephens,  imder  the  hands  of  Gesner, 
Forcellini,  and  Facciolati,  or  such  as  might  still  improve 
upon  their  labour,  could  only  approach  an  unattainable 
perfection.  What  Stephens  himself  achieved  would  now 
be  deemed  far  too  defective  for  general  use;  yet  it 
afforded  the  means  of  more  purity  in  style  than  any  could 
in  that  age  have  reached  without  unwearied  exertion. 
Accordingly  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  while  a  veiy 
few  scholars,  chiefly  in  Italy,  had  acquired  a  facility  and 
exactness  of  language  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed, 
the  general  style  retained  a  great  deal  of  barbarism,  and 
neither  in  single  words,  nor  always  in  mere  granmiar, 
can  bear  a  critical  eye.  Erasmus  is  often  incorrect, 
epecially  in  his  epistles,  and  says  modestly  of  himself 
in  the  Ciceronianus,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  named  among 

t  Vires  de  catisis  corrapt  art  (Opera    no  ftill  and  complete  dicUonory  of  Latia 
Lud.  Vires,  edit.  Baale.  1555,  L  358.)   He    Id.,  p.  476. 
tlwenres  in  another  work  that  there  was 
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writers  at  all,  unless  blotting  a  great  deal  of  paper  with 
ink  is  enough  to  make  one.  He  is  however  among  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries,  if  a  vast  command  of  Latin 
phrase,  and  a  spirited  employment  of  it,  may  compensate 
for  some  want  of  accuracy.  BudaBus,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  hard  and  unpolished.  Yives  assumes  that  he  hais 
written  his  famous  and  excellent  work  on  the  corruption 
of  the  sciences  with  some  elegance ;  but  this  he  says  in 
language  which  hardly  warrants  the  boast.**  In  fact  he 
is  by  no  means  a  good  writer.  But  Melanchthon  ex- 
celled Erasmus  by  far  in  purity  of  diction  and  correct- 
ness of  classical  taste.  W  ith  him  we  may  place  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes,  and  our  countryman  Sir  John  Cheke, 
as  distinguished  from  most  other  Cisalpine  writers  by 
the  merit  of  what  is  properly  called  style.  The  praise, 
however,  of  writing  pure  Latin,  or  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it,  is  dearly  bought  when  accompanied  by  such 
vacuity  of  sense  as  we  experience  in  the  elaborate 
epistles  of  Paulus  Manutius,  and  the  Ciceronian  school 
in  Italy. 

17.  Francis  I.  has  obtained  a  glorious  title,  the  Father 
of  French  literature.  The  national  propensity  .. 
(or  what  once  was  such)  to  extol  kings  may  learning  m 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this ;  for  we  ^"*<*- 
never  say  the  same  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  manifested  a  design  to  countenance 
ancient  literature  by  public  endowments.  War,  and  un- 
successful war,  sufficiently  diverted  his  mind  from  this 
scheme.  But  in  1531,  a  season  of  peace,  he  established 
the  royal  college  of  three  languages  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  which  did  not  quite  deserve  its  name  till  the 
foundation  of  a  Latin  professorship  in  1634.  Vatable 
was  the  first  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Danes  of  Greek. 
In  1545  it  appears  that  there  were  three  professors  of 
Hebrew  in  the  royal  college,  three  of  Greek,  one  of 
Latin,  two  of  mathematics,  one  of  medicine,  and  one  of 
philosophy.  But  this  college  had  to  encounter  the 
jealousy  of  the  university,  tenacious  of  its  ancient  pri- 

"  Nitorem  pneterea  eermonis  addidi  o(^^tioneadliaeresoerent;qnodhactenu8 

oikiaem,  et  qaod  non  ezpediret  res  pal*  fero  aoddit,  tsdio  niminun  infrugifenB 

djerrimas  sordid^  ac  spuria  vestiri.  et  ac  horridie  molestiaB,  que  in  perciplendis 

ntstndioBi  el^^tiarum  [omm?]  litorap  arttbns   diuti88im&    erat    devorata,    i. 

rvm  mm  peipetoo  in  vocom  et  sennonis  SSi. 

z  2 
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vileges,  which  it  fancied  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  sti- 
mnlated  by  the  hatred  of  the  pretended  philosophers, 
ihe  scholastic  dialecticians,  against  philological  litera- 
^re.     They  tried  to  get  the  parliament  on  their  side, 
but  that  body,  however  averse  to  innovation,  of  which 
it  gave  in  this  age,  and  long  afterwards,  many  egregious 
proofs,  was  probably  restrained  by  the  king's  known 
favour  to  learning  from  obstructing  the  new  college  as 
much  as  the  university  desired/    Danes  had  a  colleagae 
cmd  successor  as  Greek  professor  in  a  favourite  pupiL  of 
Bud89us,  and  a  good  scholar,  Toussain,  who  handed  down 
the  lamp  in  1547  to  one  far  more  eminent,  Tumebus. 
Under  such  a  succession  of  instructors  it  may  be  natmr- 
ally  presmned  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  would  make 
some  progress  in  France.     And  no  doubt  the  great 
scholars  of  the  next  generation  were   chiefly  tiuined 
imder  these  men.     But  the  opposition  of  many,  and  the 
coldness  almost  of  all,  in  the  ecclesiastical  order,  among 
whom  that  study  ought  principally  to  have  flourished, 
impeded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  has  perhaps  ever 
since,  the  diffusion  of  Grecian  literature  in  all  countries 
of  the  Eomish  communion.     We  do  not  find  much  evi- 
dence of  classical,  at  least  of  Greek,  learning  in  any  uni- 
versity of  France,  except  that  of  Paris,  to  which  students 
repaired  fix>m  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.^    But  a  few 
once  distinguished  names  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.     William  Cop,  physician  to  the  king, 
and  John  Euel,  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  botanical 
science,  the  one  translator  of  Galen,  the  other  of  Dios- 
oorides ;  Lazarus  Baif,  a  poet  of  some  eminence  in  that 
age,   who  rendered  two  Greek  tragedies  into  French 
verse,  with  a  few  rather   more  obscure,  such  as  Petit, 

*  The  fiumliy  of  theology  in  1530  con-  Hebrew  and  Greek  was  praiseworthy  in 

demned  these  propositions:  1.  Scripture  skilfUl  and  orthodox  theologians,  disposed 

cannot  be  well  understood  without  Greek  to  maintain  the  inviolable  auttiority  ol 

and  Hebrew;  2.  A  preacher  cannot  ex-  the  Vulgate.     Oontin.  de  Fleury,  Hist 

plain  the  epistle  and  gospel  without  these  Eccl^siast,  xxvlL  233.   See  also  Gaillaid, 

languages.    In  the  some  year  they  sum-  Hist  de  Francois  I.,  vi.  289. 

moned  Danes  and  Vatable  with  two  more  7  We  find,  however,  that  a  Greek  and 

to  appear  in  parliament,  that  they  might  Latin  school  was  set  up  in  the  diocese  of 

be  forbidden  to  explain  Scripture  by  the  Sadolet   (Garpentras),  about   1533:  he 

Greek  and  Hebrew  without  permission  endeavoured  to  procure  a  master  firom 

of  the  univeiBity;  or  to  say  the  Hebrew  Italy,  and  seems,  by  a  letter  of  the  year 

or  the  Greek  is  so  and  so,  lest  they  should  1540,  to  have  succeeded.    Sadol.  E^t, 

injure  the  credit  of  the  Vulgate.    They  lib.  ix.  and  xvi. 
admitted,  however,   that  the  study  of 
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Fin,  Deloin,  De  Chatel,  who  are  cursorily  mentioned  in 
literary  history,  or  to  whom  Erasmus  sometimes  alludes. 
Let  us  not  forget  John  Grollier,  a  gentleman  who,  having 
filled  with  honour  some  public  employments,  became 
the  first  perhaps  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  who  formed  a 
very  extensive  library  and  collection  of  medals.  He 
was  the  friend  and  paLn  of  the  learned  during  a  long 
life;  a  character  little  affected  in  that  age  by  private 
persons  of  wealth  on  the  less  sunny  side  of  the  Alps. 
Grollier's  library  was  not  wholly  sold  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century." 

18.  In  Spain  the  same  dislike  of  innovation  stood  in 
the  way.  Greek  professorships  existed,  how-  j^„^ 
ever,  in  the  universities ;  and  Nunnes,  usually  ^  Spain, 
called  Pincianus  (from  the  Latin  name  for  the  city  of 
Valladolid),  a  disciple  of  Lebrixa,  whom  he  surpassed, 
taught  the  language  at  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at  Sala* 
manca.  He  was  the  most  learned  man  whom  Spain  had 
possessed;  and  his  edition  of  Seneca,  in  1536,  has  ob* 
tained  the  praise  of  Lipsius.'  Eesende,  the  pupil  of 
Arias  Barbosa  and  Lebrixa  in  Greek,  has  been  termed 
the  restorer  of  letters  in  Portugal.  None  of  the  writings 
of  Resende,  except  a  Latin  grammar,  published  in  1540, 
fall  within  the  present  period ;  but  he  established,  about 
1531,  a  school  at  Lisbon,  and  one  afterwards  at  Evora, 
where  Estate,  a  man  rather  better  known,  was  educated.* 
School  divinity  and  canon  law  over-rode  all  liberal 
studies  throughout  the  Peninsula,  of  which  the  catalogue 
of  books  at  the  end  of  Antonio's  Bibliotheca  Nova  is  a 
sufficient  witness. 

19.  The  first  effects  of  the  great  religious  schism  in 
Germany  were  not  favourable  to  classical  litera- 
ture.*    An  all-absorbing  subject  left  neither  IS^ma! 
relish  nor  leisure  for  human  studies.     Those  £JJX 
who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  in  learn- 
ing were  themselves  generally  involved  in  theological 
controversy ;  and,  in  some  countries,  had  to  encounter 
either  personal  suffering  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
or,  at  least,  the  jealousy  of  a  church  that  hated  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.     The  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  was  always  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hetero- 

*  Biog.  Univ.,  Grollier.  b  Biogr.  Univ. 

*  Anionic,  Bibl.  Nova.    Biogt.  Univ.  '^  firasm.  Epist.  passiin. 
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doxy.     In  Italy,  where  classical  antiquity  was  the  chief 
object,  this  dread  of  learning  could  not  subsist.     But 
few  learned  much  of  Greek  in  these  parts  of  Europe 
without  some  reference  to  theology,*  especially  to  the 
grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     In  those 
parts  which  embraced  the    Reformation  a  stQl  more 
threatening  danger  arose  irom  the  distempered  fanaticism 
of  its  adherents.     Men  who  interpreted  the  Scripture  by 
the  Spirit  could  not  think  human  learning  of  much  value 
in  religion ;  and  they  were  as  little  likely  to  perceive 
any  other  advantage  it  could  possess.     There  seemed, 
indeed,  a  considerable  peril  that  through  the  authority 
of  Carlostadt,  or  even  of  Luther,  the  lessons  of  Crocus 
and  Mosellanus  would  be  totally  forgotten.*    And  this 
would  very  probably  have  been  the  case  if  one  man, 
Melanchthon,  had  not  perceived  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving human  learning  as  a  bulwark  to  theology  itself 
against  the  wild  waves  of  enthusiasm.     It  was  owing 
to  him  that  both  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  were 
maintained  in  Germany.'    Nor  did  his  activity  content 
itself  with  animating  the  universities.     The  schools  of 
preparatory  instruction,  which  had  hitherto  famished 
merely  the  elements  of  grammar,  throwing  the  whole 
burthen  of  philological  learning  on  the  universities, 
began  before  the  middle  of  the  century  to  be  improved 
by  Melanchthon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  even 
superior  to  him,  probably,  in  that  walk  of  literature, 
Joachim  Camerarius.     '*  Both  these  great  men,"  says 
Eichhom,    ^^  laboured  upon  one  plan,  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  with  equal  zeal ;  they  were,  m  the  strictest 
sense,  the  £Bithers  of  that  pure  taste  and  solid  learning 
by  which    the    next    generation   was    distinguished." 
Under   the  names  of  Lyc8Bum  or  Gymnasium,   these 
German  schools  gave  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages,  and  sometimes  the  elements  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

d  Erasm.  Adag.,  ohil.  Iv.  c  ▼.  $  1.  lanchthon  flnt  lectured  on  the  Fhilipfdci 

Vives,  apad  Meinen,  VergL  der  Sitten,  of  Demosthenes,  in  1534,  he  had  but 

ii.  Y3t.  Com'  hearen,  and  these  were  obl^^  to 

*  Seckendorf,  p.  198.  transcribe  from  fheir  teaober's  ooKf.-« 

f  [It  is  said  by  Melchior  Adam,  Vitas  1842.] 

Pbilosqphonun,  p.  87,  that  when  Me-  >  Eichhom,  iii,  as4  et  post 
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20.  We  derive  some  acquaintance  with  tlie  state  oi 
education  in  this  age  from  tiie  writings  of  John 
Sturm,  than  whom  scarce  any  one  more  contri-  aoooSnt 
buted  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  Germany.    He  Ji?!J?*" 
became  in  1538,  and  continued  for  above  forty 

years,  rector  of  a  celebrated  school  at  Strasburg.  Seve- 
ral treatises  on  education,  especially  one,  De  Literarum 
Ludis  recte  instituendis,  bear  witness  to  his  assiduity. 
K  the  scheme  of  classical  instruction  which  he  has  here 
laid  down  may  be  considered  as  one  actually  in  use, 
there  was  a  solid  structure  of  learning  erected  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  which  none  of  our  modern  academies 
would  pretend  to  emulate.  Those  who  feel  any  curiosity 
about  Ihe  details  of  this  course  of  education,  which  seems 
almost  too  rigorous  for  practice,  will  find  the  whole  in 
Morhof  s  Polyhistor.**  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  occu- 
pies the  period  of  life  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fif- 
teen, when  the  pupil  is  presumed  to  have  acquired  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  two  languages.  Trifling 
as  it  may  appear  to  take  notice  of  this  subject,  it  serves 
at  least  as  a  test  of  the  literary  pre-eminence  of  Germany. 
For  we  could,  as  I  conceive,  trace  no  such  education  in 
France,  and  certainly  not  in  England. 

21.  The  years  of  the  life  of  Camerarius  correspond  to 
those  of  the  century.  His  most  remarkable  Learning  in 
works  fall  partly  into  the  succeeding  period ;  Gemumy. 
but  many  of  the  editions  and  translations  of  Greek 
authors,  which  occupied  his  laborious  hours,  were  pub- 
lished before  1550.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  knew 
enough  of  both  languages  and  of  the  subjects  treated  to 
escape  the  reproach  which  has  fallen  on  the  translators 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Thucydides,  printed  in 
1540,  was  superior  to  any  preceding  edition.  The  uni- 
versities of  Tubingen  and  Leipsic  owed  much  of  their 
prosperity  to  his  superintending  care.  Next  to  Came- 
rarius among  the  German  scholars,  we  may  place  Simon 
Grynaaus,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg  in  1523,  and 
translator  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  Micyllus,  his  successor 
in  this  office,  and  author  of  a  treatise  De  re  metric^,,  of 
which  Melanchthon  speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise,  was 
more  celebrated  than  most  of  his  countrymen  for  Latiu 

b  Lib.  ii.  c  10. 
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poetry.  Yet  in  this  art  he  fell  below  Eobanus  Hessns, 
whose  merit  is  attested  by  the  friendship  of  Erasmus, 
Melanohthon,  and  Cconerarius,  as  well  as  by  the  best 
verses  that  Germany  had  to  boast.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  increase  the  list  of  scholars  in  that  empire ;  but 
we  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  exhaust  the  enimiera- 
tion.  Germany  was  not  only  far  elevated  in  literaiy 
progress  above  France,  but  on  a  level,  as  we  may  fsdrly 
say,  with  Italy  herself.  The  universify  of  Marburg  was 
founded  in  1526,  that  of  Copenhagen  in  1539,  of  Konigs- 
berg  in  1544,  of  Jena  in  1548. 

22.  We  come  now  to  investigate  the  gradual  move- 
in  Bngiaod  Dient  of  learning  in  England,  the  state  of  which 
Linacre.  about  1520  we  have  already  seen.  In  1521 
the  first  Greek  characters  appear  in  a  book  printed  at 
Cambridge,  Linacre's  Latin  translation  of  Galen  de 
Temperamentis,  and  in  the  title-page,  but  there  only, 
of  a  treatise  Trcpi  Atrpa^ofy,  by  Bullock.  They  are  em- 
ployed several  times  for  quotations  m  Linacre  de  Emen- 
data  Structura  Orationis,  1524.'  This  treatise  is  chiefly 
a  series  of  grammatical  remarks  relating  to  distinctions 
in  the  Latin  language  now  generally  ]mown.  It  must 
have  been  highly  valuable,  and  produced  a  considerable 
effect  in  England,  where  nothing  of  that  superior  criti- 
cism had  been  attempted.  In  order  to  judge  of  its 
proper  merit,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  antecedent 
works  of  Valla  and  Perotti.  Every  rule  is  supported  by 
authorities ;  and  Linacre,  I  observe,  is  far  more  cautious 
than  Yalla  in  asserting  what  is  not  good  Latin,  content- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part  with  showing  what  is.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  though  Linacre  formed  his  own 
style  on  the  model  of  Quintilian,  he  took  most  of  his 
authorities  from  Cicero.  This  treatise,  the  first-fruits  of 
English  erudition,  was  well  received,  and  frequently 
printed  on  the  Continent.  Melanchthon  recommended 
its  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Linacre's  ti^ansla- 
tion  of  Galen  has  been  praised  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 

i  Thn  anthor  be(^ns  by  bespeaking  the  vel  affectionibna  careant    Ito  enim  non 

reaJer's  indulgence  for  the  Greek  print-  satis  erat  instmctus  tjrpographos,  vide- 

Ing.     Pro  ino  candore,  optime  lector,  licet  reoens  ab   eo  fusis  choracteribns 

rquo  animo  fera8,si  qnte  litem  in  ezem-  Grsncis,  nee  porata  ea  oagiM  quao  ad  boe 

plli  IleUcniami  vel  tonis,  vel  spiritibas,  agendum  opuB  est 
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in  some  respects  bears  rather  hardly  on  his  learned  pre- 
cursor.^ 

23.  Croke,  who  became  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Henry  VIIl.,  did  not  remain  at  Cambridge 
long  after  the  commencement  of  this  period.  But  in 
1524,  Robert  Wakefield,  a  scholar  of  some  reputation, 
who  had  been  professor  in  a  German  univer-  Tgc^^i^ 
sity,  opened  a  public  lecture  there  in  Greek,  the  uni- 
endowed  with  a  salary  by  the  king.  We  ^e^***^ 
know  little  individually  of  his  hearers,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  confident  assertions  of  Antony  Wood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cambridge  was,  during  the  whole 
of  this  reign,  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  sister  university, 
and  indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  above  it.  Wood  enume- 
rates several  persons  educated  at  Oxford  about  this  time, 
sufficiently  skilled  in  Greek  to  write  in  that  language, 
or  to  translate  from  it,  or  to  comment  upon  Greek  au- 
thors. The  list  might  be  enlai^ed  by  the  help  of  Pits ; 
but  he  is  less  of  a  scholar  than  Wood.  This  much,  after 
all,  appears,  that  the  only  editions  of  classical  authors 
published  in  England  before  1540,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  five  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  two  of  a  small 
treatise  of  Seneca,  with  one  of  Publius  Syrus ;  all  evi- 
dently for  the  mere  use  of  school-boys.  We  may  add 
one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  printed  for  Pinson  in  1521 ; 
and  the  first  book  of  his  epistles  at  Oxford  in  1529. 
Lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin  were,  however,  established 
in  a  few  colleges  at  Oxford. 

24.  If  Erasmus,  writing  in  1528,  is  to  be  believed,  the 
English  boys  were  wont  to  disport  in  Greek  > 
epigrams."  But  this  must  be  understood  as  hlpBtau^t 
only  applicable  to  a  very  few,  upon  whom  ^^y*- 
some  extraordinary  pains  had  been  bestowed.  Thus  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  Governor,  first  published  in  1531, 
points  out  a  scheme  of  instruction  which  comprehends 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language.  There  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  supposition,  and  some  evidence  to 
support  it,  tliat  the  masters  of  our  great  schools,  a  Lily, 
a  Cox,  an  Udal,  a  Nowell,  did  not  leave  boys  of  quick 

k  Jobnson'B  Life  of  LInacre.  ganirent,  Grads  epIgrammatiiB  son  in* 

">  An  ta  credidlflses  unquam  fore,  nt   feliciter  luder^nt  ?    DiaL  de  l^noniifr 
npyA  Britannos  aut  Datavofl  pueri  Gnec^    tione,  p.  48,  edit.  1&28. 
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parts  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  a  lan^ 
goage  they  so  much  valued."  It  tends  to  confirm  this 
supposition,  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  new  cathedralB 
established  by  Henry  in  1541,  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  a  grammarnschool  for  each,  with  a  head  master 
*'  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek."  Such  statutes,  however, 
are  not  conclusive  evidences  that  they  were  put  in  force.* 
In  the  statutes  of  Wolsey's  intended  foundation  at  Ips- 
wich, some  years  earlier,  though  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  amply  detailed,  we  do  not  find  it  extend  to  the 
merest  elements  of  Greek.^  It  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  course  prescribed  by  Sturm  for  the  German 
schools. 

25.  But  English  learning  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
more  rapid  advance  to  two  distinguished  mem- 
Smith  at  **  bcrs  of  the  univeiTsiiy  of  Cambridge ;  Smith, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  Elizabeth,  and 
Cheke.  The  former  began  to  read  the  Greek  lecture  in 
1533,  and  both  of  them  soon  afterwards  combined  to 
bring  in  the  true  pronimciation  of  Greek,  upon  which 
Erasmus  had  already  written.  The  early  students  of 
that  language,  receiving  their  instructions  from  natives, 
had  acquired  the  vicious  imiformity  of  sotmds  belonging 
to  the  corrupted  dialect.  Eeuchlin's  school,  of  which 
Melanchthon  was  one,  adhered  to  this,  and  were  called 
Itacists,  from  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  sound  of 
Iota  in  modem  Greek,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Etists  of  Erasmus's  party.**  Smith  and  Cheke  proved, 
by  testimonies  of  antiquity,  that  the  latter  were  right ; 

*  Charton,  in  his  Life  of  Nowell,  eays  cayed."     Warton,   iii.  279.     I  do  not 

that  the  latter  taught  the  Greek  Testa-  think  this  implies  more  than  a  reference 

ment  to  the  boys  at  Westminster  School,  to  the  time,  which  was  about  1620 :  be 

referring  for  authority  to  a  passage  in  means  that  Greek  was  b^innlng  to  be 

Stiype,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  studied  in  England, 

find.    There  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  **  Warton,  iii.  265. ' 

In  the  fact.     These  inquiries  will  be  P  Strype's   Ecclesiastical   Memorials. 

deemed  too  minute  by  some  in  this  age.  Appendix,  No.  35. 

But  they  are  not  unimportant  in  their  i  Eichhom,  Iii.  217.    Melanchthon,  in 

bearing  on  the  history  of  literature ;  and  his  Greek  grammar,  follows  Bencfalin; 

anexaggeratedestimateof  English  learn-  Luscinius  is  on  the  side  of  Ermsmui. 

ing  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  gene-  Ibid.    In  very  recent  publications  I  ol^ 

rally  prevails.    Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  serve  that  attempts  have  be<m  made  to 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  observes,  in  a  set  up  again  the  "  lugubres  sonoe,  et  illnd 

letter  to  Cardinal  Pole  in  1556,  that  when  flebile  iota  "  of  the  modem  GredES.    To 

he  was  "  a  young  scholar  at  Eton  the  adopt  their  pronunciation,  even  if  riglit 

Greek  tongue  was  growing  apace;    the  wuuld  be  buying  truth  veiy  i 
ilQfcUr  of  which  is  now  alate  much  do- 
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and  **  by  this  revived  pronunciation,"  says  Strype,  "  was 
displayed  the  flower  and  plentifulness  of  that  langnage, 
the  variety  of  vowels,  the  grandenr  of  diphthongs,  the 
majesty  of  long  letters,  and  fiie  grace  of  distinct  speech."' 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  this  time  some  Englishmen 
began  to  affect  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  Sir  Balph  Sadler, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Scotland  in  1640,  had  two 
or  thi-ee  Greek  words  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  of  his 
followers,  which  led  to  a  ludicrous  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  bishops.  Scotland,  however,  herself  was 
now  beginning  to  receive  light;  the  Greek  language 
was  first  taught  in  1634  at  Montrose,  which  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  what  some  call  a  flourishing  school.* 
But  the  whole  number  of  books  printed  in  Scotland 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  has  been  aj3sei*ted  to  be 
only  seven.  No  classical  author,  or  even  a  grammar,  is 
among  these.' 

26.  Cheke,  successor  of  Smith  as  lecturer  in  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  the  first  royal  pro-  succeeded 
fessor  of  that  language  in  1640,  with  a  respect-  i>yCheke. 
able  salary.  He  carried  on  Smith's  scheme,  if  indeed  it 
were  not  his  own,  for  restoring  the  true  pronunciation, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  bishop  Gardiner, 
chancellor  of  the  university.  This  prelate,  besides  a 
literary  controversy  in  letters  between  himself  and  Cheke, 
published  at  Basle  in  1666,  interfered,  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox way,  by  prohibiting  the  new  style  of  speech  in  a 
decree  which,  for  its  solemnity,  might  relate   to  tho 

'  Strype's  IJfe  of  Smith,  p.  if.    **  The  temporary  pamphlet  called  Scotland's 

strain  1  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood."  Complaint,  with  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 

J  wonder  what  author  honest  John  Strype  kingdom,  printed  in  pursuance  of  an  act 

has  copied  or  translated  in  this  sentence ;  of  parliament  passed  in  1540,  and  a  reli* 

for  he  never  leaves  the  ground  so  far  in  gious  tract  by  one  Balnaves,  compose  the 

his  own  style.  rest.    [But  this  list  appears  to  be  not 

*  M'Crie's  life  of  Enoz,  i.  6,  and  quite  accurate.  A  collection  of  pamphlets 

Kote  C,  p.  342.  in  the  Scottish  dialect  has  been  discovered, 

t  The  list  in  Herbert's  History  of  Print-  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1 608,  and  there- 

ing,  iii.  466,  begins  with  the  breviary  of  fore  older  than  the  breviary  in  the  fore* 

the  church  of  Aberdeen;  the  first  part  going  enumeration.    Pinkerton's  Scottish 

printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1&09,  tiie  second  Poems,  1702,  voU  i.  p.  22.    On  the  other 

in  1610.    A  poem  without  date,  addressed  hand,  it  is  contended  that  no  edition  of 

to  James  V.,  de  suscepto  regni  regimine,  Lindsay's  poems,  printed  in  Scotland,  ii 

which  seems  to  be  in  Latin,  and  must  older  than  1568.    Pinkerton's  Ancient 

bave  been  written  about  1628,  comes  the  Scottish  Poems  (a  diiferent  publication 

nearest  to  a  learned  work.    Two  editions  ih>m  the  former),  1786,  vol.  L  p.  104.->« 

of  Lindsay's  poems,  two  of  a  translation  1842.] 
of  Hector  Boeoe's  chronicles^  two  of  a 
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highest  articles  of  faith.  Cheke  however  in  this,  as  in 
greater  matters,  was  on  the  winning  side,  and  the  corrupt 
pronunciation  was  soon  wholly  forgotten. 

27.  Among  the  learned  men  who  surronnded  Cheke 
at  Cambridge,  none  was  more  deserving  than  Ascham ; 
^  ^  ,  whose  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  was  not 
character  shown  m  profuso  quotation,  or  enveloped  in 
brUra^'  Latin  phrase,  but  served  to  enrich  his  mind 
with  valuable  sense,  and  taught  him  to  transfer 
the  firmness  and  precision  of  ancient  wiiters  to  our  own 
English,  in  which  he  is  nearly  the  first  that  deserves  to 
be  named,  or  that  is  now  read.  He  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  his  university.  '*  At  Cambridge  also,  in  St. 
John's  College,  in  my  time,  I  do  know  that  not  so  much 
the  good  statutes  as  two  gentlemen  of  worthy  memory. 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Bedman,  by  their  own  example 
of  excellency  in  learning,  of  godliness  in  living,  of  dili- 
gence in  studying,  of  counsel  in  exhorting,  by  good 
order  in  all  things,  did  breed  up  so  many  learned  men 
in  that  one  college  of  St.  John's  at  one  time  as  I  believe 
the  whole  university  of  Louvain  in  many  years  was 
never  able  to  afford."  "  Lectures  in  humanity,  that  is, 
in  classical  literature,  were,  in  1635,  established  by  the 
king's  authority  in  all  colleges  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford where  they  did  not  already  exist ;  and  in  ike  royal 
injunctions  at  the  same  time  for  the  reformation  of 
academical  studies  a  regard  to  philological  learning  is 
enforced.* 

"  Aacham's  Schoolmaster.  In  the  Life  about  the  time  that  the  oontroyersy  of 
of  Ascham  by  Grant,  preflbced  to  the  for«  Cheke  and  Gardiner  began,  praises  thus 
mer's  epistles,  he  enumerates  the  learned  ibe  learning  of  Cambridge : — Aristoteles 
of  Cambridge  about  1530.  Ascham  was  nunc  et  Plato,  quod  ftctum  est  etiam 
himself  under  Pember,  homini  Graocas  apud  noe  hie  quinquennium,  in  sna  lingua 
linguaa  admirabili  facultate  excultissimo.  a  pueris  leguntur  Sophocles  et  EuripideB 
The  others  named  are  Day,  Redman,  sunt  hie  iamillariores,  quam  olim  Plan- 
Smith,  Cheke,  Ridley,  Grindal  (not  the  tus  fuerat,  cum  tu  hie  eras.  Herodotus, 
archbishop),  Watson,  Haddon,Pilkington,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  magis  in  ore  et 
Horn,  Christopherson,  Wilson,  Seton,  et  manibus  omnium  tenentur,  quam  turn 
infiniti  alii  excellenti  doctrinft  praediti.  Titus  Livins,  &c.  Ibid.,  p.  74.  What 
Most  of  these  are  men  afterwards  dis-  then  can  be  thought  of  Antony  Wood 
tinguished  in  the  church  on  one  side  or  when  he  says, "  Cambridge  was  in  the 
the  other.  This  is  a  su£Qcient  refutation  said  king's  reign  overspread  with  bar* 
of  Wood's  idle  assertion  of  the  superiority  barism  and  ignorance,  as  'tis  often  men* 
of  Oxford;  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  tioned  by  several  authors"?  Uistaod 
wholly  otherMiise.  Ascham  himself,  in  a  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  a  J>.  1546. 
ktter  without  date,but  evidently  written  "  Warton,  iii.  %1%, 
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28.  Antony  Wood,  thongli  he  is  by  no'means  alwayi 
consistent,  gives  rather  a  fJEkvourable  account  of  ^^^.g  ^^ 
the  state  of  philological  learning  at  Oxford  in  count  of 
the  last  years  of  Heniy  VIII.  There  can,  in-  ^*^**'^ 
deed,  be  no  donbt  that  it  had  been  surprisingly  increasing 
in  all  England  through  his  reign.  More  grammar  schools, 
it  is  said  by  Knight,  were  founded  in  thirty*  years  before 
the  Beformation,  meaning,  I  presume,  the  age  of  Henry, 
than  in  three  hundred  years  preceding.  But  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  religious  estdfblishment  was  changed 
on  the  accession  of  Edward,  and  still  more  the  rapacity 
of  the  young  king's  council,  who  alienated  or  withheld 
the  revenues  designed  for  the  support  of  learning,  began 
to  cloud  the  prospect  before  the  year  1650.'  Wood,  in 
reading  whom  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  a  strong, 
though  not  quite  avowed  bias  towards  the  old  system 
of  ecclesiastical  and  academical  government,  inveighs 
against  the  visitors  of  the  university  appointed  by  the 
crown  in  1548,  for  burning  and  destroying  valuable 
books.  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  true  that  these  books,  though  it  was  a  vile 
act  to  destroy  them,  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the 
English  antiquary  than  to  the  classical  student.  Asoham, 
a  contemporary  Protestant,  denies  that  the  university  of 
Cambridge  declined  at  all  before  the  accession  of  Mary 
in  1553. 

29.  Edward  himself  received  a  learned  education,  and, 
according  to  Ascham,  read  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle in  Greek.     Of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  his  of  mm^ 
favourite  pupil,  we  have  a  similar  testimony."  JJte^ 
Mary  was  not  by  any  means  illiterate.     It  is 

y  Stiype,  IL  258;  Todd's  Ctbdiiiot,  H.  afberwaxds,  in  1565,  he  writes  of  her  to 

33.  Storm :  Domina  Elisabeth  et  ego  xma 

'  Of  the  king  he  says :  Dialecticam  leglmns  Grsec^  orationes  jfischinis  et 
dididt,  et  nnnc  Orseo^  disclt  Aristotelis  Demoethenis  ir«pt  vn^avw.  Ilia  proele- 
Ethica.  Eo  progressns  est  in  Grseca  git  mihi,  et  primo  aq>ectu  tarn  sdenter 
Ungoa,  nt  in  philosophia  Ciceronis  ex  inteUigit  non  solum  proprietatem  lingnsB 
Latinis  Oneca  fiEudllime  faciat  Dec.  et  oratoris  sensmn,  sed  totam  caosae  con' 
1550.  Ascham,  Epist  iy.  Elizabeth  tentionem,  popnli  scita,  consnetudinem 
spoke  Frendi  and  Italian  as  well  as  et  mores  illins  urbis,  at  smnmopere  ad- 
English  ;  Latin  fluently  and  correctly ;  mirerls.  P.  53.  In  1560  he  asserts  that 
Greek  tolerably.  She  began  erery  day  there  are  not  four  persons,  in  court  or 
by  reading  the  Greek  Testament,  and  college  (in  aula,  in  academla),  who  know 
afterwards  the  orations  of  Isocrates  and  Greek  better  than  the  queen, 
tragedkt  of   Sophocles.     Some    years  Habemus  Angliae  reginam,  says  Ers^ 
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hardly  necessary  to  mentioii  Jane  Grey  and  the  wife  o^ 
Cecil.  Their  proficiency  was  snch  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  and  is  no  measure  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  And  their  names  carry  ns  on  a 
little  heyond  1550,  though  Asoham's  visit  to  the  former 
was  in  that  year. 

30.  The  reader  must  be  surprised  to  find  that,  notwith- 

standing  these  high  and  just  commendations  of 
ffr^^JT  our  scholars,  no  Greek  granmiars  or  lexicons 
siSlu^**    were  yet  printed  in  England,  and  scarcely  any 

works  in  that  or  the  Latin  language.  In  fact 
there  was  no  regular  press  in  either  university  at  this 
time,  though  a  very  few  books  had  been  printed  in  eacli 
about  1520 ;  nor  had  they  one  till  near  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Reginsdd  Wolfe,  a  Glerman  printer, 
obtained  a  patent,  dated  April  19,  1541,  giving  him  the 
exclusive  right  to  print  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  also  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  though  mixed  with 
English,  and  charts  and  maps.  But  the  only  productious 
of  his  press  before  the  middle  of  the  century  are  two 
homilies  of  Chrysostom,  edited  by  Cheke  in  1543.  Elyot's 
Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  1538,  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  beyond  the  mere  vocabularies  of  school-boys; 
and  it  is  itself  but  a  meagre  performance.*  Latin  gram- 
mars were  of  course  so  frequently  published,  that  it  has 
not  been  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  them.  But  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicon  of  Hadrian  Junius,  though  de- 
dicated to  Edward  VL,  and  said  to  have  been  compiled 
in  England  (I  know  not  how  this  could  be  the  case), 
being  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  printed  at  Basle  in 
1548,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  part  of  our  stock.^ 

mas  long  before  of  Catherine,  feminam  b  Wood  ascribes  to  one  Tolley  or  Tol> 

egregi^  doctam,  cvjuB  filia  Maria  scribit  leins  a  sort  of  Qreek  grammar,  Progym- 

bene  Latinas  epistolas.     Thomas  Mori  naamata  lingaffi    Grsecffi,  dedicated  to 

domus  nihil  aliad  quam  mnsarom  est  Edward  VI.    And  Pits,  in  noticing  also 

domiciliunL    Epist.  Mzzziy.  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  says  of 

*  Elyot  boasts  that  this  **  contains  a  this :  Habentur  Monachii  in  Bavaria  hi 

thousand  more  Latin  words  than  were  bibliotheca  ducaU.    As  no  mention  is 

together  in  any  one  dictionary  published  made  of  such  a  work  by  Herbert  or 

in  this  realm  at  the  time  when  I  first  be-  Dibdin,  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  its 

gan  to  write  this  commentary."  Though  existence  apocryphaL    It  la  certainly 

far  from  being  a  good,  or  even,  according  foreign. 

to  modem  notions,  a  tolerable  dictionary,  [I  have  ^ce  my  first  edition  seen  this 

it  must  have  been  of  some  value  at  the  book  in  the  British  Museum.     Its  tttlo 

time.    It  was  afterwards  much  aug*  is  Prc^ynmasmata  Gneoaa  grammaUixt 

meated  by  Cooper.  antore  David  Tavelego  medico.  Antweip 
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„  31.  It  must  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  under  Edward 

VI.  there   was  as  yet  rather  a  commendable  „ 

■•  j*x»i  •_jii?  •  'jx    Want  of 

^  desire  of  learning,  and  a  few  Tigorons  minds  at  books  and 

^  work  for  their  own  literary  improvement,  than  f]?j[jfe"' 

any  such  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  can  entitle 
ns  to  claim  for  that  age  an  equality  with  the  chief  con- 
tinental nations.  The  means  of  acquiring  true  learning 
were  not  at  hand.  Few  books,  as  we  have  seen,  useful 
to  the  scholar,  had  been  published  in  England ;  those 
imported  were  of  course  expensive.  No  public  libraries 
of  any  magnitude  had  yet  been  formed  in  either  of  the 
universities;  those  of  private  men  were  exceedingly 
few.  The  king  had  a  library,  of  which  honourable  men- 
tion is  made ;  and  Cranmer  possessed  a  good  collection 
of  books  at  Lambeth,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
person  of  whom  this  is  recorded. 

32.  The  progress  of  philologicfd  literature  in  England 
was  connected  with  that  of  the  Eeformation.  Destruction 
The  learned  of  the  earlier  generation  were  not  of  monas- 
all  Protestants,  but  their  disciples  were  zeal-  iqjuryto 
ously  such.  They  taunted  the  adherents  of  the  i«a»^°8- 
old  religion  with  ignorance,  and  though  by  that  might 
be  meant  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  by  their 
own  acquaintance  with  languages  that  they  obtained 
their  superiority  in  this  respect.  And  here  I  may  take 
notice  that  we  should  be  deceived  by  acquiescing  in  the 
strange  position  of  Warton,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1536  and  the  next  two  years  gave  a  great 
temporary  check  to  the  general  state  of  letters  in  Eng- 
land.'' This  writer  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  no 
one  had  a  greater  contempt  for  the  monastic  studies,  dia- 
lectics and  theology.  But,  as  a  desire  to  aggravate,  in 
every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischiefs  of  the  dis- 


1647.    It  is  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. ;  oc^y,  which  appears  to  have  heen  pre- 

and  the  dedication  is  dated  at  Oxford,  sented  to  Edward,  he  is  called  Vl  while 

Eal.  JuL  1646 ;  but  the  privilege  to  print  his  &ther  was  still  living.    KvpM  txwrw 

is  at   Bruzelles,  Nov.  13,  1546.     The  thv  'ESovapSov  iierov  nptrr^vov  rov  /3a- 

author  says  it  bad  been  written  eight  <rtXet»$.    This  is  on  an  illuminated  pagt 

years,  as  well  as  a  Latin  grammar  already  adorned  with  the  prince's  feather,  and 

printed.    Gneca  vero  rodimenta  nondum  the  lines  subscribed  :— 

prodiere  in  publicum.  It  does  not  appear  prindpis  EdwanJl  sunt  base  insignia 

that  Tavel^us,  called  ToUey  and  Tau-  gexti, 

beos  by  others,  was  preceptor  to  the  Ci(Jus  honos  nomenque  prooor  sabslitai 

yoxmg  prince.    The  grammar  is  very  in  »vum. 

short,  and  seems  to  be  a  compendium  of  — 1842.] 

Cafinaxdus.    It  is  remarkable  AaA  in  this  ^  Histoiy  of  Engl.  Poetry,  ili.  2«8. 
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Bolntion  of  monaBteries  is  abundantly  manifest  in  many 
writers  later  than  Warton,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that 
men  are  deceived,  or  deceive  others,  by  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  word  learning.     If  good  learning,  honce  liteng^ 
which  for  our  present  purpose  means  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  to  be  promoted,  there  was  no 
more  necessary  step  in  doing  so  than  to  put  down  bad 
learning,  which  is  worse  than  ignorance,  and  which  was 
the  learning  of  the  monks,  so  fju*  as  they  had  any  at  all. 
What  would  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one  who  should 
in  his  days  have  gravely  intimated,  that  the  abolition  of 
monastic  foimdations  would  retard  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture ?    In  what  Protestant  country  was  it  accompanied 
with  such  a  consequence,  and  from  whom,  among  the 
complaints  sometimes  made,  do  we  hear  this  cause  as- 
signed ?    I  am  I'eady  to  admit  that  in  the  violent  courses 
pursued  by  Henry  VIII.  many  schools  attached  to  mo- 
nasteries were  broken  up,  and  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
possible that  the  same  occurred  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  to  be  fiilly  stated  and  kept  in  mind,  that  by  ihe 
Beformation  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  consequently 
of  those  requiring  what  was  deemed  a  literate  education 
was  greatly  reduced.     The  English  universities,  as  we 
ttre  well  aware,  do  not  contain  by  any  means  the  number 
of  students  that  freqiiented  them  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.   But  are  we  therefore  a  less  learned  nation  than 
our  fathers  of  the  thirteenth  century?    Warton  seems 
to  lament,  that  **  most  of  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  be- 
took themselves  to  mechanical  or  other  illiberal  employ- 
ments, the  profession  of  letters  being  now  supposed  to 
be  without  support  or  reward."     Doubtless  many  who 
would  have  learned  the  Latin  accidence,  and  repeated 
the  breviary,  became  useful  mechanics.     But  is  this  to 
be  called,  not  rewarding  the  profession  of  letters  ?  and 
are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  muses  to 
be  thus  confounded  with  their  worshippers  ?     The  loss 
of  a  few  schools  in  the  monasteries  was  well  compensated 
by  the  foundation  of  others  on  a  more  enlightened  plan 
and  with  much  better  instructors,  and  after  the  lapse  oi 
some  years  the  communication  of  substantial  learning 
came  in  the  place  of  that  tincture  of  Latin  which  the  re- 
ligious orders  had  supplied.     Warton,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, has  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of  not  mon> 
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than  four  or  five  abbots  and  other  regnlars,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  YIII.,  who  either  possessed  some  learning 
themselves,  or  enconraged  it  in  others. 

33.  We  may  assist  our  conception  of  the  general  state 
of  learning  in  Europe  by  looking  at  some  of  the  Ravisins 
books  which  were  tiien  deemed  most  usefully  Textor. 
subsidiary  to  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  lexicons  and 
grammatical  treatises  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  have 
a  work  first  published  about  1622,  but  frequently  re- 
printed, and  in  much  esteem,  the  Of&cina  of  Bavisius 
Textor.  Of  this  book  Peter  Danes,  a  man  highly  cele- 
brated in  his  day  for  erudition,  speaks  as  if  it  were  an 
abundant  storehouse  of  knowledge,  admirable  for  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  and  comparable  to  any  work  of 
antiquity.  In  spite  of  this  praise,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
common-place  book  from  Latin  authors,  and  frx)m  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek,  and  could  deserve  no  regard  except 
in  a  half-informed  generation. 

34.  A  fer  better  evidence  of  learning  was  given  by 
Conrad  Gesner,  a  man  of  prodigious  erudition,  comad 
in  a  continuation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis  Gesner. 
(the  earliest  general  catalogue  of  books  with  an  estimate 
of  their  merits),  to  which  he  gave  the  !rather  ambitious 
title  of  Fandectad  Universales,  as  if  it  were  to  hold  the 
same  place  in  general  science  that  the  Digest  of  Justinian 
does  in  civil  law.  It  is  a  sort  of  index  to  all  literature, 
containing  references  only,  and  therefore  less  generally 
useful,  though  far  more  learned  and  copious  in  instances, 
than  the  Ofi&cina  of  Bavisius.  It  comprehends,  besides 
all  ancient  authors,  the  schoolmen  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  references  are  sometimes  very 
short,  and  more  like  hints  to  one  possessed  of  a  large 
library  than  guides  to  the  general  student.  In  connexion 
with  file  Bibliotheca  Universalis  it  forms  a  literary  his- 
tory or  encyclopsBdia,  of  some  value  to  those  who  are 
curious  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

mSTORT  0?  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATUBE  IN  EUROPE  FROM  U» 

TO  IftSO. 

▲dvanos  of  the  Reformation  •—  DUferenoes  of  Opinion  —  ErMmns  —  The  Protestant 
Opinions  spread  ftrther  —  Their  Prevaloice  in  Italy  —  Reaction  of  Church  of 
Rome — Theological  Writingi  ~  Luther — Spirit  of  the  Refonnation — Transit 
tloDs  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  separation  of  part  of  Europe  from  the  church  of 
^^^^  ^  Koine  is  the  great  event  that  distinguishes  these 
^?S?^  thirty  years.  Bnt  as  it  is  not  our  object  to 
formation,  traverse  the  wide  field  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  it  will  suffice  to  make  a  few  observations  rather 
in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  to  the  public 
occurrences  that  sprung  from  it.  The  new  doctrine 
began  to  be  freely  preached,  and  with  immense  applause 
of  the  people,  from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  or 
more  precisely,  from  the  year  1522,  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland — ^the  Duke  of  Deuxponts  in 
that  year,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1523, 
having  led  the  way  in  abolishing  the  ancient  ceremonies ; 
and  his  example  having  been  successively  followed  in 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  many  imperial 
cities,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  the 
disciples  of  Luther ;  while  those  who  adhered  to  Zwingle 
made  similar  changes  in  Zurich  and  in  several  other 
cantons  of  Switzerlajid.' 

2.  The  magistrates  generally  proceeded,  especially  at 
T  *.-*^  the  outset,  with  as  great  caution  and  equity  as 
ence  of  were  practicable  in  so  momentous  a  revolution ; 
dvn  power,  thougn  perhaps  they  did  not  always  respect  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  They  commonly  began  by  jdlowing 
Creedom  of  preaching,  and  forbad  that  any  one  should  ^ 

*  SedEendortQerdes. 
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troTibled  about  his  religion.  This,  if  steadily  acted  upon, 
repressed  the  tumultuous  populace,  who  were  eager  for 
demolishing  images,  the  memorials  of  the  old  religion, 
as  much  as  it  did  the  episcopal  courts,  which,  had  they 
been  strong  enough,  might  have  molested  those  who  se 
plainly  came  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Eeformation 
depended  chiefly  on  zealous  and  eloquent  preachers — 
the  more  eminent  secular  clei^,  as  well  as  many  regu- 
lars, having  espoused  its  principles.  ITiey  encountered 
no  great  difficulty  in  winning  over  the  multitude ;  and 
when  thus  a  decisive  majority  was  obtained,  commonly 
in  three  or  four  years  from  the  first  introduction  of  free 
preaching,  the  government  found  it  time  to  establish,  by 
a  general  edict,  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  of  such 
ceremonies  as  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  retain. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  in  Germany  seems 
to  have  been  less  arduous  than  we  might  expect.  It  was 
usually  accompanied  by  an  expulsion  of  the  religious  of 
both  sexes  from  their  convents — a  measure,  especially 
as  to  women,  unjust  and  harsh ;  ^  and  sometimes  by  an 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  purposes  of 
the  state ;  but  this  was  not  universal  in  Germany,  nor 
was  it  countenanced  by  Luther.  I  cannot  see  any  just 
reason  to  charge  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire 
with  having  been  influenced  generally  by  such  a  motive. 
In  Sweden,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Gustavus  Yasa, 

b  Wilibald  Pirckheimer  wrote  to  Me-  ters  passed  between  him  aud  Erasmns. 
lanchthon,  complaining  that  a  convent  The  latter,  though  he  conld  not  approve 
of  nuns  at  Noremberg,  among  whom  the  hard  usage  of  women,  hated  the 
were  two  of  his  sisters,  hod  been  mo-  monks  so  much,  that  he  does  not  greatly 
lested  and  insulted  because  they  would  disapprove  what  was  done  towards  them, 
not  accept  confessors  appointed  by  the  In  GermaniA  multa  virghinm  ao  mo- 
senate.  Res  eo  deducta  est  ut  quicunqne  nachorum  monasterla  crudeliter  direpta 
miserandas  illas  offendere  et  incessere  sunt.  Quidam  magistratns  agunt  mode- 
audet,  obsequium  Deo  se  pnestitisse  arbi-  ratius.  i^ecerunt  eos  duntazat,  qui  illic 
tretur.  Idque  non  solum  a  viris  af^tur,  non  essent  professi,  et  vetoerunt  novitios 
sed  et  a  mnlleribus;  et  illis  mulieribus,  redpi;  adcmerunt  illis  curam  virginum, 
quarum  liberis  omnem  exhibuere  cari*  et  Jus  alibi  concionandi  quam  in  suis  mo- 
tatem.  Non  solum  enim  viris,  qui  alios  nasteriis.  Brevlter,  absque  magistratns 
dooere  contendunt,  se  Ipsos  vero  minime  permissu  nihil  licet  illis  agere.  Yidentur 
emendant,  urbs  nostra  referta  est,  sed  et  hue  spectare,  ut  ex  monasteriis  fisdont 
mulieribus  curiosls,  garrulis  et  otiosis,  |>arochias.  Existimant  enim  hoe  ooi^u- 
qu»  omnia  potius  quam  domum  propriam  xatoe  phalangas  et  tot  privilegtis  armatos 
gubemare  sati^pmt  Pirckhehner  Opera,  diutius  ferri  non  posse.  (Basil.  Aug. 
Frankf.  1610,  p.  SYS.  He  was  a  moderate  1625.)  Epist.  Dcccliv.  Multis  in  lods 
man,  concurrini;  with  the  Lutherans  in  dur^  tractati  sunt  monachi ;  verum  pie- 
most  of  their  doctrine,  but  against  the  rique  cum  sint  intolerabiles,  alia  tamen 
violatian  ofmoDastic  vows.    Several  let-  ratione  corrigi  non  poffnnt.  Epist  vcclvii. 
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who  confifloated  all  ecclesiastical  estates,  subject  only  to 
what  he  might  deem  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the 
possessors,  have  very  mach  the  appearance  of  arbitraiy 
spoliation/ 

3.  But  while  these  great  innovations  were  brought  in 

by  the  civil  power,  and  sometimes  with  too 
?fre?<r^"*  despotic  a  contempt  of  legal  rights,  the  mere 
^"w?'^      breaking  np  of  old  settlements  had  so  disturbed 

the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  became  in- 
clined to  further  acts  of  destruction  and  more  sweeping 
theories  of  revolution.  It  is  one  of  the  fallacious  views 
of  the  Beformation,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a  former 
page,  to  femcy  that  it  sprang  &om  any  notions  of  political 
liberty,  in  such  a  sense  as  we  attach  to  the  word.  But, 
inasmuch  as  it  took  away  a  great  deal  of  coercive  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  bishops,  without  substituting 
much  in  its  place,  it  did  unquestionably  relax  the  bonds 
of  laws  not  always  unnecessary ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
multitude  were  in  many  parts  instrumental  in  destroying 
by  force  the  exterior  symbols  of  the  Homan  worship,  it 
taught  them  a  habit  of  knowing  and  trying  the  efficacy 
of  that  popular  argument.  Hence  the  insurrection  of  the 
Gferman  pea.8ants  in  1525  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  new  doctrine ;  and,  in 
fact,  one  of  their  demands  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Gospel.  But  as  the  real  cause  of  that  rebellion  was  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  lords,  which,  in  several  instances 
before  the  Beformation  was  thought  of,  had  led  to  simDar 
efforts  at  relief,  we  should  not  lay  too  much  sti-ess  on  this 
additional  incitement.** 

4.  A  more  immediate  effect  of  overthrowing  the  ancient 
Growth  of  system  was  the  growth  of  fanaticism,  to  which, 
fanaticism,  in  its  worst  shapc,  the  Antinomian  extrava- 
gances of  Luther  3delded  too  great  encouragement.  But 
he  was  the  first  to  repress  the  pretences  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ; '  and  when  he  saw  the  danger  of  general  licen- 

^  Gerdes,  Hiflt  EvangeL  Reform.,  Seek-  peared  during  the  oonceahooent  of  Lather 

endorf,  et  alii  supra  nominati.    The  beat  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.    Magnis  r»- 

aooount  I  have  seen  of  the  Reformation  tionibus,  he  says,  adducor  oert^  ut  con- 

in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  in  the  third  temnere  eos  nolim,  nam  ease  in  lis  spi* 

volume  of  Gerdes,  p.  2f9»  &c  rifcaflquoedammultisaigamentisiq)pai«U 

<1  Seckendorf.  sed  de  quibus  Judicare  pneter  MaTtimm 

*  Id.    Melanchthon  was  a  litUe  stag-  nemo  facile  poasit.  As  to  infant  bi^tisaw 

ipend  by  the  first  Anabaptists,  who  ap-  he  seeond  to  think  it  a  difOcolt  queatkik 
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tiotisiiess  which  he  had  unwarily  promoted,  he  listened 
to  the  wiser  counsels  of  Melanchthon,  and  permitted  his 
early  doctrine  upon  justification  to  be  so  far  modified  or 
mitigated  in  expression,  that  it  ceased  to  give  apparent 
countenance  to  immorality ;  though  his  differences  with 
the  church  of  Eome,  as  to  the  very  question  from  which 
he  had  started,  thus  became  of  less  practical  importance 
and  less  tangible  to  ordinary  minds  than  before.'  Yet  in 
his  own  writings  we  may  find  to  the  last  such  language 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  sin  in  the  justified  man,  who 
was  to  judge  solely  by  an  internal  assurance  as  to  the 
continuance  of  his  own  justification,  as  would  now  be 
universally  condemned  in  all  our  churches,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  merest  enthusiast. 

5.  It  is  well  known  that  Zuinglius,  unconnected  with 
Luther  in  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  Eome, 
took  in  several  respects  rather  different  theo-  of  LuSe? 
logical  views,  but  especially  in  the  article  of  ^^  ^ 
the  real  presence,  asserted  by  the  Germans  as         ^ 
vigorously  as  in  the  church  of  Rome,  though  with  a 
modification  sufficient,  in  the  spirit  of  uncompromising 
orthodoxy,  to  separate  them  entirely  from  her  communion, 
but  altogether  denied  by  the  Swiss  and  Belgian  reformers. 
The  attempts  made  to  disguise  this  division  of  opinion 
and  to  produce  a  nominal  unanimity  by  ambiguous  and 
incoherent  jargon,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history,  of 


Bnt  the  elector  observed  that  they  passed  sentlre  eodem,  sed  inemditi  qiuedam  ^)iib 

for  heretics  already,  and  it  would  be  un-  ^oprucwrtpa  dicta,  cum  non  videant  quo 

wise  to  moot  a  new  point.   Luther,  when  pertineant,  nfantnTn  amant.     Epist.,  p. 

he  came  back,  r(>)ected  the  pretences  of  446  (edit.  1647). 

the  Anabaptists  at  once.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  apology 

t  See  two  remarkable  passages  hi  Seek-  for  Luther  is  sufficient.     Words  are,  of 

endorf,  part  iL  p.  90  and  p.  106.    The  era  course,  to  be  explained,  when  ambiguous, 

of  what  may  be  called  the  palinodla  of  by  the  context  and  scope  of  the  aigu- 

early  Lutheranlsm  was  in  1527,  when  ment    But  when  single  detached  apho- 

Melanchthon  drew  up  instructions  for  risms,  or  even  complete  sentences  in  a 

the  visitation  of  the  Saxon  churches,  paragraph,  bear  one  obvious  sense,  I  do 

Luther  came  into  this;  but  it  produced  not  see  that  we  can  hold  the  writer  ab- 

that  Jealousy  of  Melanchthon  among  the  solved   fhmi   the    imputation   of    that 

rigid  disciples,  such  as  Amsdorf  and  Jus-  meaning  because  he  may  somewhere  else 

tus  Jonas,  which  led  to  the  molestation  have  used  a  language  inconsistent  with 

of  his  latter  years.  In  1637  Melanchthon  it.    If  the  CoUoqula  Mensalla  are  to  be 

writes  to  a  correspondent :  Scis  me  qun-  fully  relied  upon,  Luther  continued  to 

dam  minus  horrid6dioere,depr8Bdestini^  talk  in  the  same  Antinomian  strain  as 

tloue,  de  assensu  voluntatis,  de  neoesd-  before,  though  he  grew  sometimes  more 

tateobedienttonottre,depeccato  mortal!,  cautious  in  writing.  See  chap.  xii.  of  that 

|>e  his  omnibus  sdo  re  ipsa  Luthemm  work. 
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whioh  they  fonn  a  tedious  and  not  very  profitable 
portion.* 

6.  The  Lutheran  princes,  who  the  year  before  had 

acquired  the  name  of  Protestants  by  their  pi-o- 
of  AU0B.  test  against  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  in 
**"^  the  diet  of  Spire,  presented  in  1630  to  tiiat  held 

at  Augsburg  the  celebrated  Confession,  which  embodies 
their  religious  oreed.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
material  changes  hi  subsequent  editions;  but  this  is 
denied  by  the  Lutherans.  Their  denial  can  only  be  as 
to  the  materiality,  for  the  feet  is  clear .^ 

7.  Meantime  it  was  not  all  the  former  opponents  of 
Conduct  of  abuses  in  the  church  who  now  served  under 
traamus.  fhe  banner  of  either  Luther  or  Zwingle.  Some 
few,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  went  violently  back  to  the 
extreme  of  maintaining  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  ; 
a  greater  number,  without  abandoning  their  own  private 

s  [The  Zaiiiglian  doctrine,  which  denies  quod  mihi  tradit  KriptnTamm  interpret 

the  real,  in  the  sense  of  literal  and  sub-  ecclesia.    Ep.  uliiL    And  some  time  be- 

stantial,  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  fore,  in  a  letter  to  Pirckheimer,  he  inti- 

blood  in  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  mates  his  preference  of  fhe  doctrine  of 

was  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  usual  CEcolampadius  above  that  of  Luther,  if 

language  of  the  church.     It  had  been,  both  were  private  opinions,  but  prefers 

however,  remarkably  supported  in  the  the  authority  of  the  church  to  either, 

ninth  century  by  one  Bertram,  or  Ra-  Mihi  non  displiceret  OSoolampadii  sen- 

tramn,  abbot  of  Corvey ;  and  there  is  no  tentia,  nisi  obstaret  consensus  ecclesic 

reason  to  think  that  he  was  advancing  a  Kec  enim  video  quid  agat  corpus  insen- 

novel  and  heterodox  opinion,  though  cer-  sibile  uec  utilitatem  allaturum  si  senti- 

tainly  it  was  not  one  to  which  all  were  retur,  modo  adsit  in  qrmbolis  gratia  spl- 

ready  to  accede.   The  history  of  his  book  ritualis.    £t  tamen  ab  eoclesiae  consensu 

is  well  known;  but  it  seems  as  if  fhe  non  possum  discedere,  nee  unquam  di»- 

book  itself  were  not;  when  some,  with  oessi.    Tu  sic  dissentis  ab  CEcolampadio, 

Dr.  liugard,  pretend  that  he  believed  in  ut  cum  Luthero  sentire  malis,  quam  cum 

transubstontiation ;  and  others,  with  Mr.  ecclesia.  Ep.  Dcccxxiii  Sadolet  thouj^t, 

Alexander  Knox,  suppose  him  to  have  like   Erasmus,   that  the  whole  cfaurdi 

held  the  unintelligible  middle  hypothesis  could  not  have  been  in  so  great  an  error 

which  they  prefer.    Bertram  writes  with  as  the  corporal  presence  would  be,  if 

more  candour  and  clearness  than  some  false,  for  so  many  ages.    Sadoleti  Epis- 

Protestants  of  fhe  school  of  Bucer  and  tols,  p.  161.— 1842.] 

Calvin,  and  states  the  question  tersely  h  Boesuet,  Variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 

thus:  Utrumquod  in  ccena  Domini flde-  testantes,  voL  i. ;  Seckendorf,  p.  170; 

Hum   ore   sumitur,   corpus   et   sanguis  Clement,  Biblioth^que  Ourieuse,  voL  iL 

Christi  in  mysterio  sive  fligura  fiat,  an  in  In  the  editions  of  1531  we  read :  De  OGena 

veritate ;  determining  for  the  former.  Domini  docent,  quod  corpus  et  sanguis 

Erasmus  would,  as  he  tells  us,  have  Christi  vere  adsint^  et  distribuantur  vcs> 

assented  to  the  Zuinglian  tenets,  if  he  cenlibus  in  coena  Domini,  et  improbaat 

could  have  believed  the  church  to  have  secus  docentes.    In  those  of  1540  it  nms 

remained  so  long  in  a  portentous  error,  thus:  De  coena  Domini  docent.  quod  com 

Nisi  me  moveret  tantus  ecclesiaa  consen-  pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeantur  ooqva 

SU8.  possim  in  (Ecolampadii  eententiam  et  sanguis  Christi  vesoentibus  in  caai» 

podibus  discedere;  nunc  in  eo  persislo,  Domini. 
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sentiiuents,  shrunk,  for  various  reasons,  from  an  avowed 
separation  from  the  church.  Such  we  may  reckon  Faber 
Stapulensis,  the  most  lecmied  Frenchman  of  that  age, 
after  Budasus ;  such  perhaps  was  Budsaus  himself;  ^  and 
such  were  Bilibaldus  Pirckheimer,"  Petrus  Mosellanus, 
Beatus  Ehenanus,  and  Wimpfeling,  all  men  of  just  renown 
in  their  time.  Such  above  all,  we  may  say,  was  Erasmus, 
the  precursor  of  bolder  prophets  than  himself,  who,  in  all 
his  latter  years,  stood  in  a  very  unenviable  state,  exposed 
to  the  shafts  of  two  parties  who  forgave  no  man  that 
moderation  which  was  a  reproach  to  themselves.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  he  had  certainly  an  esteem  for 
Melanchuion,  (Ecolampadius,  and  other  reformers;  and 
though  already  shocked  by  the  violence  of  Luther,  which 
he  expected  to  ruin  the  cause  altogether,  had  not  begun 
to  speak  of  him  with  disapprobation."  In  several  points 
of  opinion  he  professed  to  coincide  with  the  German  re- 
formers ;  but  his  own  temper  was  not  decisive.  He  was 
capable  of  viewing  a  subject  in  various  lights ;  his  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  natural  disposition,  kept  hm  irresolute ; 
and  it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine  accurately  the 
tenets  of  so  voluminous  a  theologian.  One  thing  was 
manifest,  that  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Beformation.  It  was  said  that  Erasmus  had  laid 
the  egg  and  Luther  had  hatched  it,  Erasmus  afterwards, 
when  more  alienated  from  the  new  party,  observed  that 
he  had  laid  a  hen's  egg,  but  Luther  had  hatched  a  crow's.' 
Whatever  was  the  bird,  it  pecked  still  at  the  church. 
In  1522  came  out  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  a  book  even 

i  Budaras  was  snspected  of  Protest-  mlnem  perire;  si  res  bee  illis  snooedit 

antism,  and  disapproved  many  things  in  nemo  feret  illorum  insolentiam.     Non 

his  own  chtiTch ;  bnt  the  passages  quoted  conqniesoent  donee  lingnas  ac  bonas  lite* 

from  him  by  Gerdes,  i.  186,  prove  that  ras  omnes  subverterint    Epist.  DzxviiL, 

he  did  not  mean  to  take  the  leap.  Sept.  1520. 

^  Gerdes,  voL  i.  $  66-83.     We  have  Lnthems,  qnod  negari  non  potest,  ap- 

seen  above  the  moderation  of  Pirckheimer  timam  fobalam  sosceperat,  et  Christl 

in  some  respects.    I  am  not  sure,  how-  pene  aboliti  negotium  summo  cum  orbis 

ever,  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  applauim  coeperat  agere.    Sed  ntinam 

Beformation  after  it  was  established  at  rem  tantam  gravioribus  ac  sedatioribus 

Nurembei^.  egisset  consiliis,  mijoreque  cum  animi 

"  Male  inetnomiseroLuthero;  sic  un-  calamique  moderatione;  atque  utinam 

dique  fervet  ooqjuratio ;  sic  undique  irri-  in  scriptis  illius  non  essent  tam  multa 

tantur  in  ilium  principes,  ac  pneGipuft  bona,  aut  sua  bona  non  vitifiaset  malit 

Leo  pontifex.    Utinam  Luthems  menm  baud  ferendis.    Epist.  ncxzxv.,  3rd  Sept. 

aecutUB  cousilium,  ab  odiosis  illis  ac  sedi-  1521. 

tlosis  abstinuisset.    Plus  erat  fructtis  et  **  Epist.  nccxlz.,  Deo  1624. 
rniuus  iuvidlsa.    Parum  esset  mmm  bo* 
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now  much  read,  and  desenring  to  be  so.  It  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
youth ;  but  both  are  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  preva- 
lent usages  in  religion.  The  monkish  party  could  not 
be  blind  to  its  effect.  The  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris, 
in  1526,  led  by  one  Beda,  a  most  bigoted  enemy  of  Eras- 
mus, censured  the  Colloquies  for  slighting  the  fasts  of  the 
church,  virginity,  monkery,  pilgrimages,  and  other  esta- 
blished parts  of  the  religious  system.  They  incurred  of 
course  the  displeasure  of  Home,  and  have  several  times 
been  forbidden  to  be  read  in  schools.  Erasmus  pretended 
that  in  his  'Ix^vo^ayca  he  only  turned  into  ridicule  the 
abuse  of  fasting,  and  not  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  find  out  this  distinction 
in  the  dialogue,  or  indeed  anything  favourable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  cause  in  the  whole  book  of  Colloquies.  The 
clergy  are  everywhere  represented  as  idle  and  corrupt. 
No  one  who  desired  to  render  established  institutions 
odious  could  set  about  it  in  a  shorter  or  surer  way ;  and 
it  would  be  strai^e  if  Erasmus  had  not  done  the  church 
more  harm  by  such  publications  than  he  could  compen- 
sate by  a  few  sneers  at  the  reformers  in  his  private  letters. 
In  the  single  year  1627  CoKnsBus  printed  24,000  copies 
of  the  Colloquies,  all  of  which  were  sold. 

8.  But  about  the  time  of  this  very  publication  we  find 
Eatimate  Erasmus  growing  by  degrees  more  averse  to  the 
of  it.  radical  innovations  of  Luther.  He  has  been 
severely  blamed  for  this  by  most  Protestants ;  and  doubt- 
less, so  &r  as  an  tmdue  apprehension  of  giving  offence  to 
the  powerful,  or  losing  his  pensions  from  the  emperor 
and  king  of  England  might  iufiuence  him,  no  one  can 
undertake  his  defence.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  espouse  all  the  opinions  either 
of  Luther  or  Zwingle ;  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  vim- 
lent  language  too  common  among  the  reformers,  and  at 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  populace ;  that  he  antici- 
pated great  evils  from  the  presumptuousness  of  ignorant 
men  in  judging  for  themselves  in  religion ;  that  he  pro- 
bably was  sincere  in  what  he  always  maintained  as  to  tho 
necessity  of  preserving  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
church,  which  he  thought  consistent  with  much  latitude 
of  private  faith;  and  that,  if  he  had  gone  among  the 
reformers,  he  must  either  have  concealed  his  real  opinions 
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more  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  or  lived,  as  Melanchthon 
did  afterwards,  the  victim  of  calumny  and  oppression. 
He  had  also  to  allege  that  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation 
had  by  no  means  shown  themselves  in  a  more  virtuous 
conduct,  and  that  many  heated  enthusiasts  were  depre> 
ciating  both  all  profane  studies  and  all  assistance  of 
learning  in  theology.^ 


P  The  letteiB  of  Erasmns,  written 
under  the  spur  of  immediAte  feelings, 
toe  a  perpetual  oommentaiy  on  the  mis- 
chiefs with  which  the  Beformation,  in 
bis  opinion,  was  accompanied.  Civitates 
aliqnot  Germanise  implentnr  erroribus, 
desertoribua  monasteriomm,  suoerdoti- 
bus  coqjogatis,  plerisqae  famelicis  ac 
nudis.  Nee  aliod  qnam  saltatur,  editor, 
bibitur  ac  subatur;  nee  decent  nee 
discunt ;  nnlla  vita  sobrietas,  nulla  sin- 
ceritas.  Ublcunque  sunt,  ibi  Jacent 
omnes  bone  disciplinn  cum  pietate. 
(1527.)  Epist  Dooccii.  Satis  Jam  diu 
andivimus,  Evangelium,  Evangelium, 
Evangelium ;  mores  Evangeliooe  deside- 
ramus.  Epist  Dccccxlvi.  Dno  tantum 
quaerunt,  censnm  et  nxorem.  CsDtera 
prestat  ilUs  Evangelium,  hoc  est,  potes- 
tatem  yivendi  ut  volunt  Epist  xvl. 
Tales  vidi  mores  (BasUesB)  ut  etlamsi 
minus  displicuissent  dogmata,  non  pla- 
ciiisset  tamen  cum  hqjusmodi  [sic]  foedus 
tnlre.  Epist  xlzvi  Both  these  last 
are  addressed  to  Pirckheimer,  who  was 
rather  more  a  Protestant  than  ErBsmns; 
80  that  there  is  no  fair  suspicion  of  tem- 
porising. The  reader  may  also  look  at 
the  788th  and  793nl  Epistles,  on  the  wild 
doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other 
reformers,  and  at  the  73l8t,  on  the  effects 
of  Farel's  first  preaching  at  Basle  in 
1525.    See  also  Bayle.  Farel,  note  B. 

It  is  become  very  much  the  practice 
with  our  English  writers  to  censure 
Erasmus  for  his  conduct  at  this  time. 
Milner  rarely  does  Justice  to  any  one 
who  did  not  servilely  follow  Luther. 
And  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  Life  of  Melanchthon, 
p.  35,  speaks  of  a  third  parly,  **  at  the 
head  of  which  the  learned,  witty,  va- 
cillating, avaricious,  and  artful  Eras- 
mus is  unquestionably  to  be  placed." 
I  do  not  deny  his  claim  to  this  place, 
but  why  the  last  three  epithets?  Can 
Erasmus  be  shown  to  have  vadUated  in 
hiH  teneto  ?  If  he  had  done  so,  it  might 
be  no  great  npnadx ;  but  his  religioiia 


creed  was  nearly  that  of  the  moderate 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor 
have  I  observed  any  proof  of  a  change 
in  it  But  vacillation,  some  would  reply, 
may  be  imputed  to  his  conduct.  I 
hardly  ,think  this  word  is  applicable; 
thouc^  he  acted  from  particular  im- 
pulses, which  might  make  him  seem  a 
little  inconslBtent  in  spirit,  and  certainly 
wrote  letters  not  always  in  the  same 
tone,  according  to  his  own  temper  at  the 
moment  or  that  of  his  correspondent 
Nor  was  he  avaricious :  at  least  I  know 
BO  proof  of  it;  and  as  to  the  epithet 
artftil,  it  ill  applies  to  a  man  who  was 
perpetually  involving  himself  by  an 
unguarded  and  imprudent  behaviour. 
Dr.  Cox  proceeds  to  charge  Erasmus  with 
seeking  a  cardinal's  hat  But  of  this 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability; 
he  always  declared  his  relnctanoe  to  ac- 
cept that  honour,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
in  any  part  of  his  Ufe  he  went  the  ri|^t 
way  to  obtain  it 

Those  who  arraign  Erasmus  so  se- 
verely (and  I  am  not  undertaking  the 
defence  of  every  passage  in  his  volumi- 
nous Epistles)  must  pruoeed  either  on 
the  assumption  that  no  man  of  his 
learning  and  ability  could  honestly  re- 
main in  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  is  the  height  of  bigotry 
•ud  ignorance ;  or  that,  according  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  it  was  imposslblA 
fiur  him  to  do  sa  This  is  somewhat 
more  tenable,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only 
be  answered  by  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  his  writings.  But  fh)m  various  pas- 
sages in  them,  it  may  be  inferred  that* 
though  his  mind  was  not  made  up  on 
several  points,  and  perhaps  for  that  rea* 
son,  he  thought  it  right  to  follow,  in 
assent  as  well  as  conformity,  the  catholic 
tradition  of  the  church,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  separate  firom  her  communion. 
The  reader  may  consult  for  Erasmus's 
opinions  on  some  chief  pointe  of  contro- 
TMiy ,  liis  Efdstles,  Dcorariiii,,  DcoodxxviU 
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9.  In  1524,  Eraamus,  at  the  instigatioii  of  those  who 
Hb  txt>-  ^^^  resolved  to  dislodge  him  from  a  neutral 
versTwitii  station  his  timidity  rather  affected,  published 
leather.  j^g  Diatribe  de  libero  arbitrio,  selecting  a  topic 
upon  which  Luther,  in  the  opinion  of  most  reasonable 
men,  was  very  open  to  attack.  Luther  answered  in  a 
treatise,  De  servo  arbitrio,  flinching  not,  as  suited  his 
character,  from  any  tenet  because  it  seemed  paradoxical, 
or  revolting  to  general  prejudice.  The  controversy 
ended  with  a  reply  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Hyperaspistes.^ 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  from  the  titles  of  these  tractB, 
that  the  question  of  free  will  was  discussed  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  in  a  philosophical,  sense ;  though 
Melanchthon  in  his  Loci  Oommunes,  like  the  modem 
Calvinists,  had  combined  the  theological  position  of  the 
spiritual  inability  of  man  with  the  metaphysical  tenet  of 

(whlchJortinbasalittlemisanderatood),  Jortin's  solution.  lam  pemuutod  thst 
KzxzT.,  MlUL,  KxciiL  And  flee  Jortin's  they  are  all  mistaken,  and  tliat  Erasmus 
own  fair  statement  of  the  case,  i.  274.  was  no  more  referring  to  his  treatise 
Melanchthon  had  doubtless  a  sweeter  against  Luther  than  to  tiw  Trqjan  war. 
temper  and  a  larger  measore  of  human  The  words  occur  tax  an  answer  to  a  leUa 
diaritfes  than  Erasmus,  nor  would  I  wish  of  Vives,  written  lh>m  London,  wherein 
to  vindicate  one  great  man  at  the  ez-  he  had  blamed  some  passages  in  the  Col- 
pense  of  another.  But  I  cannot  reflradn  loquies  on  the  usual  grounds  of  their 
trom  sajring  that  no  passage  in  the  let-  freiedom  as  to  ecclesiastical  pncticea. 
ten  of  Erasmus  is  read  with  so  much  Erasmus,  rather  jrfqued  at  this,  after  re- 
pain  as  that  in  which  Meltmchthcm,  plying  to  the  observations,  insinuatea  to 
after  Luther's  death,  and  writing  to  one  Vives  that  the  latter  had  not  written  of 
not  very  friendly,  says  of  his  connexion  his  own  free  will,  but  at  the  instigati<xi 
with  the  founder  of  the  Befoimation,Tuli  of  some  superior.  Verum,  ut  ingenue 
servitntnn  pssne  deformem,  &c.  Epist.  dicam,  perdidimus  libemm.  arUtrium. 
Melanchthon,  p.  21  (edit  1647).  But  the  niic  mlhi  aUud  dictabat  animus.  aUnd 
djaraeters  of  literary  men  are  cruelly  scribebat  calamus.  By  a  figure  of 
tried  by  their  correspondence,  especially  q>eech  for  from  unusual,  he  delicately 
in  an  age  when  more  conventional  dissi-  suggests  his  own  su^icion  as  Vives's 
mulation  was  authorised  by  usage  than  apology.  And  the  next  letter  of  Vives 
at  present  leaves  no  room  for  doubt:  Liberumar- 


^  SeclceudoTf  took  hold  of  a  few  words  bitrium  non  perdidimus,  quod  tn 

in  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  to  insinuate  that  rueris,— words  that  could  have  no  poe- 

he  had  taken  a  side  against  his  con-  sible  meaning,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 

science  in  writing  his  treatise  De  libero  Seckendorf.  There  is  nothing  in  the  oon- 

arbitrio.    Jortin,  acute  as  he  was,  seems  text  that  can  Justify  it,  and  it  is  equally 

to  have  understood  the  passage  the  same  difBcult  to  maintain  the  interpretation 

way,  and  endeavours  to  explain  away  Jortin  gives  of  the  phrase,  aliud  diotabal 

the  sense,  as  if  he  meant  only  that  he  animus,  aliud  scribebat  calamus,  whidi 

had  imdertaken  the   task  unwillingly,  can  mean  nothing  but  that  he  wrote 

Milner  of  course  repeats  the  imputation;  what  he  did  not  think.    The  letters  an 

though  it  must  be  owned  that,  perceiving  Dcccxxix.  DccclxxL  DocdxxvL  in  Ens* 

the  absurdity  of  making  Erasmus  deny  mus's  Epistles ;  or  the  reader  may  ton 

what  in   all   his   writings  appean   to  to  Jortin,  i.  413. 
have  been  his  real  opinion,  he  adojpta 
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general  necessity.  Lnther  on  most  occasions,  thongh  not 
uniformly,  acknowledged  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  to  in- 
different actions,  and  also  as  to  what  they  called  the  works 
of  the  law.  But  he  maintained  that,  even  when  regene- 
rated and  sanctified  by  £kith  and  the  Spirit,  man  had  no 
spiritual  free  will ;  and  as  before  that  time  he  could  do 
no  good,  so  after  it  he  had  no  power  to  do  ill;  nor 
indeed  could  he,  in  a  strict  sense,  do  either  good  or  ill, 
Grod  always  working  in  him,  so  that  all  his  acts  were 
properly  the  acts  of  God,  though  man's  will  being  of 
course  the  proximate  cause,  they  might,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  this  that  Erasmus 
denied,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  afterwards  held 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  church  of  England,  and, 
if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of  writers  of  au- 
thority, by  Melanchthon  and  most  of  the  later  Lutherans. 
From  iiie  time  of  this  controTersy  Luther  seems  to  have 
always  spoken  of  Erasmus  -vsith  extreme  iU  will ;  and  if 
the  other  was  a  little  more  measured  in  his  expressions, 
he  fell  not  a  jot  behind  in  dislike.' 

10.  The  epistles  of  Erasmus,  which  occupy  two  folio 
volumes  in  tlie  best  edition  of  his  works,  are  a  qu^,,,,^, 
vast  treasure  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  of  us 
history  of  his  times.*    Morhof  advisee  the  stu-  ^p***^ 
dent  to  common-place  them ;  a  task  which,  even  in  his 
age,   few  would  have  spared  leisure  to  perform,  and 
which  the  good  index  of  the  Leyden  edition  renders  less 
important.      Few  men  carry  on  so  long  and  extensive  a 
correspondence  without  affording  some  vulnerable  points 
to  the  criticism  of  posterity.     The  failings  of  Erasmus 
have  been  already  adverted  to;    it  is  from  his  own 

'  Many  of  Luther's  strokes  at  Eroa-  libnim  per  Ilteraa  <meTat  se  in  me  esse 

mna  occur  in  the  CuUoquia  Mensalia,  anlmo  candkUsBimo,  ac  propemodam  pos- 

which  I  quote    from    the    translation,  tulat,  ut  ipsi  gratias  agam,  quod  me  tarn 

**  Erasmus  can  do  nothing  but  cavil  and  civiliter  tractavit,  loi^  aliter  scriptonia 

flout;  he  cannot  couAite."    '* I  charge  si  cum  hoete  (taisset  res.    Ep.  Dooczzzvi. 

you  in  my  will  and  testament  that  you  ■  [Many  of  the  epistles  of  Erasmna 

hate  and  loathe  Erasmus,  that  viper."  were  published  by  Bhenanus  from  the 

ch.  xliv.     "  He  called  Erasmus  an  cpi-  press  of  Frobenins  about  1519.    He  pre- 

cure  and  ungodly  creature,  for  thinking  tended  to  be  angry,  and  that  Frobanioa 

that  if  Ood  dealed  with  men  here  on  had  done  this  against  hit  wiU ;  whkh 

earth  as  they  deserved,  it  would  not  go  even  Jortin  perceives  to    be  imtme. 

so  ill  with  the  good,  or  so  weU  with  the  I^ist  dvU.    This  was  a  little  like  Vol- 

wicked."  ch.  vii.      Luthems,  says  the  taire,  to  whose  physiognomy  that  of 

other,  sic  respondit  (diatriboB  de  libero  Erasmus  has  often  been  observed  to  beai 

arbitrio)  ut  antehac  in  ueminem  viru-  some  resemblance ;  and  he  has  been  bu» 

lontlns;  et  homo  snavis  post  editum  pectedofotberiimUar  tricks*— 1842] 
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• 
letters  that  we  derive  onr  ohief  knowledge  of  them.    An 

extreme  sensibility  to  blame  in  his  own  person,  with 
little  regard  to  that  of  others;  a  genuine  warmth  of 
friendship  towards  some,  but  an  artificial  pretence  of  it 
too  frequently  assumed ;  an  inconsistency  of  profession 
both  as  to  persons  and  opinions,  partly  arising  fix>m  the 
different  character  of  his  correspondents,  but  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  varying  impulses  of  his  ardent  mind,  tend 
to  abate  that  respect  which  the  name  of  Erasmus  at  first 
excites,  and  which,  on  a  candid  estimate  of  his  whole 
life,  and  the  tenor  even  of  this  correspondence,  it  ought 
to  retain.  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  first  restorer  of  Giristian 
morality  on  a  Scriptural  foundation,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ridiculous  assertion  of  some  modems  that  he  "wanted 
theological  learning,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  applied  it  to  its  proper  end. 

11.  In  every  succeeding  year  the  letters  of  Erasmus 
Hisaifeiia-  betray  increasing  animosity  against  the    re- 
tionfrom     formers.     He  had  long  been  on  good  terms 
formen      with  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius,  but  became 
increaBes.     gQ  estranged  by  these  party  differences,  that  he 
speaks  of  their  death  with  a  sort  of  triumph.*     He  still, 
however,  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  Melanchthon. 
The  latter  years  of  Erasmus  could  not  have  been  happy ; 
he  lived  in  a  perpetual  irritation  from  the  attacks  of  ad- 
versaries on  every  side ;  his  avowed  dislike  of  the  re- 
formers by  no  means  assuaging  the  virulence  of  his 
original  foes  in  the  church,  or  removing  the  suspicion  of 

t  Bene  habet,  quod  dao  Corjrpluei  per-  Milner  quotes  this,  leaving  poorErasmns 

ferint,  ZnlngUus  in  ade,  CEoolampaditus  to  his  reader's  indig^tion  for  what  he' 

paulo  poet  febri  et  apostemate.    Qnod  si  would  insinuate  to  be  a  piece  of  the 

illis  faviseet  cn/oAioc,  actum  fiiisset  de  greatest  baseness.     But,  in  good  truth, 

nobis.    Eplst.  xccv.    It  is  of  course  to  what  right  had  (Eoolampadius  to  use  the 

be  regretted  that  Erasmus  allowed  this  word  noster,  if  it  could  be  interpreted  as 

passage  to  escape  him,  even  in  a  letter,  claiming  Erasmus  to  his  own  side?    He 

With  OScolampadius  he  had  long  carried  was  not  theire,  as  CEcolampadius  well 

on  a  correspondence.    In  some  book  the  knew,  in  exterior  profession,  nor  tkein 

latter  had  said,  Magnus  Erasmus  noster.  in  the  course  they  had  seen  fit  to  pursoe. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  much  suspicion       It  is  Just  towards  Erasmus  to  mention, 

was  entertained  of  Erasmus,  who  writes  that  he  never  dissembled  his  affection  for 

rather  amusingly,  in  Feb.  1525,  to  com*  Lewis  Berquin,  the  first  martyr  to  Pn^ 

plain ;  telling  (Eoolampadius  that  it  was  testantism  in  France,  who  was  burned  M 


best  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed  by  1528,  even  in  the  time  of  his 

bis  party,  but,  if  they  must  speak  of  Epist.   Docccbtxvi.      Erasmus    had  no 

bim,  he  would  prefer  their  censure  to  more   inveterate   enemies  Hum  in  ttt 

being  styled  notUr,    Epist  nccxxviiL  university  of  Paris. 
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lukewarmness  in  the  orthodox  cause.  Part  of  this 
should  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  real  independence  of  his 
mind  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  though  not  always 
In  their  expression,  and  to  their  incompatibility  with  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  either  side.  But  an  habitual  in* 
discretion,  the  besetting  sin  of  literary  men,  who  seldom 
restrain  tlieir  wit,  rendered  this  hostility  far  more 
general  than  it  need  have  been,  and,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  a  real  timidity  of  character,  exposed  him  to 
the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  he  could  better  paUiate 
by  the  example  of  others  than  deny  to  have  some  found- 
ation. Erasmus  died  in  1536,  having  returned  to  Basle, 
which,  on  pretence  of  the  alterations  in  religion,  he  had 
quitted  for  Friburg  in  Brisgau  a  few  years  before.  No 
differences  of  opinion  had  abated  the  pride  of  the  citizens 
of  Basle  la  their  illustrious  visitor.  Erasmus  lies  in- 
terred in  their  cathedral,  the  earliest,  except  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  in  the  long  list  of  the  literary  dead  which  have 
rendered  that  cemetery  conspicuous  in  Europe. 

12.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Eeformation  waQ  that  it  appealed  to  the 
ignorant;  and  though  political  liberty,  in  the  fteiSform- 
sense  we  use  the  word,  cannot  be  reckoned  the  ^S^iS? 
aim  of  those  who  introduced  it,  yet  there  pre-  **"^ 
dominated  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  loves  to 
witness  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  intoxicated 
self-confidence  which  renders  folly  mischievous.  Women 
took  an  active  part  ia  religious  dispute ;  and  though  in 
some  respects  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  is  very  con- 
genial to  the  female  sex,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
many  ladies  might  be  good  protestants  against  the  right 
of  any  to  judge  better  than  themselves.  The  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Luther  in  1622,  and  of  the 
Old  a  few  years  later,  gave  weapons  to  all  disputants ; 
it  was  common  to  hold  conferences  before  the  bui^o- 
masters  of  German  and  Swiss  towns,  who  settled  the 
points  in  controversy,  one  way  or  other,  perhaps  as  well 
as  the  learned  would  have  done. 

13.  We  cannot  give  any  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
Beformation,  without  being  struck  by  the  ex-  p^. , 
traordinary  analogy  it  bears  to  that  of  the  last  thooe  ttmei 
fifty  years.  He  who  would  study  the  spirit  of  this  ^^^ 
mighty  age  may  see  it  reflected  as  in  a  mirror 
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from  the  days  of  Luther  and  Erasmus.  Man,  who,  spealdng 
of  him  collectively,  has  never  reasoned  for  himself,  is  the 
pnppet  of  impulses  and  prejudices,  be  they  for  good  or 
for  evil.     These  are,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  tradi- 
tional notions  and  sentiments,   strengthened  by  repe- 
tition, and  running  into  habitual  trains  of    tiiought, 
Nothiug  is  more  difficult,  in  general,  than  to  make  a 
nation  perceive  anything  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest 
in  any  manner,  but  as  its  fore&thers  have  opined  or 
acted.     Change  in  these  respects  has  been,   even  in 
Europe,  where  there  is  most  of  flexibility,  very  gradual ; 
the  work,  not  of  argument  or  instruction,  but  of  exterior 
circumstances  slowly  operating  through  a  long  lapse  of 
time.      There  have  been,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  law  of  uniformity,  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  of  secular  varvxtion.     The  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity seems  to  have  produced  a  very  rapid  subversion  of 
ancient  prejudices,  a  very  conspicuous  alteration  of  the 
whole  channel  through  which  moral  sentiments  flow,  in 
nations  that  have  at  once  received  it.     This  has  also  not 
imfrequently  happened  through  the  influence  of  Moham- 
medism  in  the  East.    Next  to  these  great  revolutions  in 
extent  and  degree,  stand  the  two  periods  we  have  begun 
by  comparing ;  that  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  of  political  innovation  wherein  we 
have  long  lived.     In  each,  the  characteristic  features 
are  a  contempt  for  antiquity,  a  shifting  of  prejudices,  an 
inward  sense  of  self-esteem  leading  to  an  assertion  of 
private  judgment  in  the  most  uninformed,  a  sanguine 
oonfldence  in  the  amelioration  of  human  affairs,  a  fixing 
of  the  heart  on  great  ends,  with  a  comparative  disregard 
of  all  things  intermediate.     In  each  there  has  been  so 
much  of  alloy  in  the  motives,  and,  still  more,  so  much 
of  danger  and  suffering  in  the  means,  that  the  cautious 
and  moderate  have  shrunk  back,  and  sometimes  retraced 
their  own  steps  rather  than  encounter  evils  which  at  a 
distance  they  had  not  seen  in  their  full  magnitude. 
Hence  we  may  pronounce  with  certainty  what  Luther, 
Hutten,  Carlostadt,  what  again  More,  Erasmus,  Melanch- 
thon,   Cassander,   would  have  been  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  our  own  contemporaries  would  have 
been  in  their  times.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  judge  others, 
not  as  the  individualities  of  personal  character  and  ihe 
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varying  aspects  of  circumstanceB  rendered  them,  and 
wonld  have  rendered  us,  but  according  to  our  opinion 
of  the  consequences,  which,  even  if  estimated  by  ua 
rightly,  were  such  as  they  could  not  determinately  have 
foreseen. 

14.  In  1531  Zwingle  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Swiss  that  their  pas- 
tors should  attend  the  citizens  in  war  to  exhort 
the  combatants  and  console  the  dying.   But  the  reformers 
soon  acquired  a  new  chief  in  a  yoimg  man  superior  in 
learning  and  probably  in  genius,  John  Calvin,   his  insti- 
anativeof  NoyoninPicardy.    His  Institutions,  *'^*e8. 
published  in  1536,  became  the  text-book  of  a  powerful 
body,  who  deviated  in  some  few  points  from  the  Helvetic 
school  of  Zwingle.     They  are  dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  in 
language  good,  though  not  perhaps  as  choice  as  would 
have  been  written  in  Italy,  temperate,  judicious,  and 
likely  to  prevail  upon  the  general  reader,  if  not  upon  the 
king.     This  treatise  was  the  most  systematic  and  exten- 
sive defence  and  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
which  had  appeared.    .Without  the  overstrained  phrases 
and  wilful  paradoxes  of  Luther's  earlier  writings,  the 
Institutes  of  Calvin  seem  to  contain  most  of  his  prede- 
cessor's theological  doctrine,  except  as  to  the  corporal 
presence.     He  adopted  a  middle  course  as  to  this,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Helvetic 
divines.     It  is  well  known  that  he  brought  forward  the 
predestinarian  tenets  of  Augustin  more  fully  than  Luther, 
who  seems,  however,  to  have  maintained  them  with 
equal  confidence.    They  appeared  to  Calvin,  as  doubtless 
they  are,  clearly  deducible  from  their  common  doctrine 
as  to  the  sinfulness  of  all  natural  actions,  and  the  arbi- 
trary irresistible  conversion  of  the  passive  soul  by  the 
power  of  God.    The  city  of  Geneva,  tiirowing  off  subjec- 
tion to  its  bishop,  and  embracing  the  reformed  religion 
in  1536,  invited  Calvin  to  an  asylum,  where  he  soon 
became  the  guide  and  legislator,  though  never  the  osten- 

ible  magisteate,  of  the  new  republic. 

15.  The  Helvetian  reformers  at  Zurich  and  Bern  w^re 
now  more  and  more  separated  from  the  Luthe- 
rans; and  in  spite  of  frequent  endeavours  to  differencei 
reconcile  their  differences,    each  party,    but  "^ 
(^specially  the  latter,  became  as  exclusive  and 
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nearly  as  intolerant  as  the  church  which  they  had  quitted. 
Among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  those  who  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  their  founder's  doctrine  grew 
estranged,  not  externally,  hut  in  language  and  affection, 
from  the  followers  of  Melanchthon."  Luther  himself^ 
who  never  withdrew  his  friendship  from  the  latter, 
seems  to  have  heen  alternately  under  his  influence  and 
that  of  inferior  men.  The  Anabaptists,  in  their  well- 
known  occupation  of  Munster,  gave  such  proof  of  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  fanaticism,  generated  in 
great  measure  by  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  assurance,  that 
the  paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  human  society 
tended  more  to  silence  these  theological  subtleties  than 
any  arguments  of  the  same  class.     And  from  this  time 

^  AnudorfiiiB  LuUiero  lerlptit,  Tlpe-  found  except  in  Von  der  Hordt,  buidb  uf 

run  eum  in  sinu  alere,  me  Bigniflcaus,  the  firee-wlll  qnestion  thus: 

omitto  allft  multa.    Epist.  Melanchthon,  Si  ad  pnedestinatioDem  referae  hnma- 

p.  450  (edit    164Y).    Luther's  temper  nam  volmitatem,  nee  in  exteraia,  nee  in 

seems  to  have  grown  more  impracticable  intemis  operlbus  nlla  est  libertas,  sed 

as  he  advanced  in  life.     MelanchtiKxi  eveniunt  omnia juxtadestinationemdivi- 


threaiened  to  leave  him.    Amsdorf  and 

that  class  of  men  flattered  his  pride.   See  Si  ad  opera  externa  referasTolmitatem, 

the  following  letters.     In  one,  written  qusedam  videtur  esse,  Judido  natoTK, 

about  1549,  he  says:  Tuli  etiam  antea  libertas. 

servitctem  paene   deformem  cum  saepe  Si  ad  affectus  refens  voluntatem,  nulla 

Lutherus  magis  boa  natans,  in  qua  plane  libertas  est,  etiam  naturae  Judido. 

^tAAMuciA  erat  baud  exigoa,  quam  vel  This  proves  what  I  have  said  in  another 

personae  suas,  vel  utilitati  oommuni  ser-  place,  that  Melanchthon  held  the  doctrine 

viret.  p.  2 1.  This  letter  is  too  apologetical  of  strict  philosophical  necessity.    Luther 

and  temporisfasg.    Nee  movi  has  oontro-  does  the  same,  in  express  words,  once  at 

versias  quas  distraxerunt  rempublicam;  least  in  the  treatise  De  servo  arbitiio, 

sed  incidi  in  motas,  quae  cum  et  multas  voL  IL  foL  429  (edit  Wittenberg,  1554). 

•ssent  et  inexplicatas,  qnodam  simplid  In  an  epistle  often  quoted  by  others, 

studio  quasrendsB  veritatis,    pnesertim  Melandithon  wrote:  Nimis  horridae  lu- 

cum  multi  docti  et  sapientes  initio  ap-  erunt  apud  nostros  disputationes  de  iato, 

planderent,   oonsiderare  eas  ccepi.     £t  et  disdplinaB  nocnerunt     But  a  more 

quaiiquam  materias  quasdam  honidiores  thoroughly  ingenuous  man  mlg^t  have 

autor  initio  miscuerat  tamen  alia  vera  et  said  nottrcB  for  apud  nostras.    Certain  it 

necessaria  non   putavi   rcjidenda  esse,  is,  however,  that  he  had  changed   his 

Haoc  cum  excerpta  amplecterer,  paulatim  opinions  considerably  before  1540,  when 

aliquas  absurdas  opiniones  vel  sostnli  vel  he  published  his   Moralis  Fhllosophiib 

lenii.    Melanchtlum  should  have  remem-  Epitome,  which  contains  evidence  of  his 

bered  that  no  one  had  laid  down  these  holding  the  synergism,  or  activity,  and 

Opinions  with  more  unreserve,  or  in  a  co-operation  with  divine  grace  of  the 

more  "  horrid  "  way  of  disputation,  than  btmian  wilL    See  p.  S9. 

himself  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Lod  The  animodty  exdted  in  the  violent 

Conunnnes.    In  these  and  other  passages  Lutherans  by  Melanchthon's  UKxleratioii 

he  endeavours  to  strike  at  Luther  for  figrnlts  in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Aug»- 

which  were   equally  his  own,  tiiouf^  bmg  is  shown  in  Camerariua,  Vita  Me* 

doubtless  not  so  long  persisted  in.  lanchthon.   p.  124  (edit  169«).     Fhm 

Melanchthon,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  this  time  it  continued  to  harass  him  till 

Lod  Communes,  which  will  scaroely  be  his  death. 
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that  sect  itself,  if  it  did  not  lose  all  its  entlinsiaflm, 
learned  how  to  regulate  it  in  subordination  to  legal  and 
moral  duties. 

16.  England,  which  had  long  contained  the  remnants 
of  WiolifFe's  followers,  could  not  remain  8-  j^^,  , 
stranger  to  this  revolution.  Tyndale's  ."New  tenetT 
Testament  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1626 ;  g^jJ^J 
the  first  translation  that  had  been  made  into  "^ 
English.  The  cause  of  this  delay  has  been  already  ex- 
{>lained,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  suppress  the 
circTilation  ot  Tyndale's  version.  But  England  was  then 
inclined  to  take  its  religion  from  the  nod  of  a  capricious 
tyrant.  Persecution  would  have  long  repressed  the 
spirit  of  free  judgment,  and  the  king,  for  Henry's  life  at 
least,  have  retained  his  claim  to  the  papal  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  as  defender  of  the  fiuth,  if  ''  Gospel  light," 
as  Gray  has  rather  affectedly  expressed  it,  had  not 
**  flashed  from  Boleyn's  eyes."  But  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  so  trite  a  subject.  It  is  less  ikmiliar  to  every  one, 
that  in  Italy  the  seeds  of  the  Eeformation  were 
early  and  widely  sown.  A  translation  of  Me- 
lanchthon*s  Loci  Communes,  under  the  name  of  Ippofllo 
da  Terra  Nigra,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1621,  the  very 
year  of  its  appearance  at  Wittenberg;  the  works  of 
Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Bucer  were  also  circulated  under 
fiEJse  names.'  The  Italian  translations  of  Scripture  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century  were  continually  reprinted ;  and 
in  1630  a  new  version  was  published  at  Venice  by 
Bmcioli,  with  a  preface  written  in  a  Protestant  tone.^ 
The  great  intercourse  of  Italy  with  the  Cisalpine  nations 
through  war  and  conmierce,  and  the  partiality  of  Eenee 
of  France,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  tiie  new  doctrines, 
whose  disciples  she  encouraged  at  her  court,  under  the 
pretext  of  literature,  contributed  to  spread  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry.  In  almost  every  considerable  city, 
between  1626  and  1640,  we  find  proofs  of  a  small  band 
of  protestants,  not  in  general  abandoning  the  ouWard 
profession  of  the  church,  but  coinciding  in  most  respects 
with  Luther  or  Zwingle.  It  has  lately  been  proved  that 
a  very  early  proselyte  to  the  Eeformation,  and  one  whom 
we  should  least  expect  to  find  in  that  number,  was  Bern! , 

'M'Crie'e  Hist  of  ReCDrauttion  In  Italy,    fber  as  early  us  1531.    P.  S3 
Epfgrams  were  written  in  tKvwr  of  Ln-       '  Id.,  p.  ft3,  56. 
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before  the  completion,  if  not  the  commencement,  of  liifl 
Uboor  on  the  Orlando  Innamorato  ;  which,  he  attempted 
to  render  in  some  places  the  vehicle  o^his  disapprobation 
of  the  church.  This  may  account  for  the  freedom  from 
indecency  which  distinguishes  that  poem,  and  contrasts 
with  the  great  licentiousness  of  Bemi's  lighter  and 
earlier  productions.- 

1 7.  The  Italians  are  an  imaginative,  but  not  essentially 
Italian  A  superstitious  pcoplc,  or  liable,  nationally 
heterodoxy,  speaking,  to  the  gloomy  prejudices  that  master 
the  reason.  Among  the  classes  whose  better  education 
had  strengthened  and  developed  the  acuteness  and  intel- 
ligence so  general  in  Italy,  a  silent  disbelief  of  the 
popular  religion  was  fax  more  usual  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  majority  this  has  always  taken  the  torn 
of  a  complete  rejection  of  all  positive  faith ;  but  at  the 
era  of  the  Beformation  especially,  the  substitution  of 
protestant  for  Eomish  Christianity  was  an  alternative  to 
be  embraced  by  men  of  more  serious  temperaments. 

■Thtacorlotis  and  unexpected  fact  was  manl  del  celeste  padre,  te.    Veggendo 
brougbt  to  llg^t  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  who  found  egU  che  qnesto  grsn  tiranno  non  pennittn 
A  short  pamphlet  of  extreme  scarcity,  onde  alcuno  potesse  oomporre  all'  aperU 
and  unnoticed,  I  believe,  by  Zeno  or  any  di  quel  Ubrl,  per  li  quali  altri  poflsapene- 
other    bibliographer    (except   Niceron,  traro  nella  oognixione  del  Tero,  andando 
xxxTlil.  76),  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Gren-  attomo  per  le  man  d'  ognuno  un  certo 
ville.    It  is  written  by  Fteter  Paul  Ver<  libra  profano  chiamato  innamoramento 
gerio,  and  printed  at  Basle  in  1654.  This  d'  Orlando,  che  era  inetto  e  mal  composto, 
contains  eighteen  stanzas,  intended  to  11  Bema  [sic]  s'  immagind  di  &re  nn  bel 
have  been  prefixed  by  Bemi  to  the  twen-  tratteto;   e  cib  fh  ch*  egli  si  pose  • 
tieth  cauto  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato.  racoondare  le  rime  e  le  altre  parti  di  qnd 
They  are  of  a  decidedly  Protestant  cha-  Ubro.  di  che  esso  n'  era  ottimo  arteflce.  e 
ncter.    For  these  stanzas  others  are  sub-  poi  aggiungendovi  di  suo  alcnne  stsntf, 
stitutod  in  the  printed  editions  much  penab  di  entrare  con  queste  oocasione  e 
inferior,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  almost  con  quel  mezzo  (insin  che  d'  altro  migUoTB 
the  only  indecent  passage  in  the  whole  ne  avosse  potnto  avere)  ad  insegosre  la 
poem.    Mr.  Panizzi  is  of  opinion  that  verity  dell'   EvangeUo,  ftc.     Whether 
great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  Vei^rio  is  wholly  to  be  trusted  in  all 
Orlando  Innamorato,  which  is  a  posthu-  this  account,  more  of  which  will  be  fbuod 
mous  publication,  the   earliest  edition  on  reference  to  Paniszi's  edition  of  the 
being  at  Venice,  1541,  five  yean  after  Orlando  Innamorato,  I  most  leave  to  tbt 
the  author's  death.    Vergerio,  in   this  competent  reader.     The  following  ex- 
tract, the  whole  of  which  has  been  re-  pressions  of  Mr.  P.,   thoofl^,  I  thick, 
printed  by  Mr.  P.  in  iii.  361  of  his  Boiardo.  rather  strong,  will  show  the  ophiioo  of 
says  of  Bemi :  Costui  quad  agli  ultimi  one  conversant  with  the  literature  sod 
sud  anni  non  fh  altro  che  came  e  mond<i ;  history  of  those  times :— "  The  more  w« 
di  dto  ci  fanno  ampia  fede  alcuui  suoi  reOoct  on  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  tine 
capitoli  e  poeeie,  delie  quali  egli  molti  the  more  have  we  reason  to  suspect  that 
fogli  imbratt6.    Ma  perohft  11  nome  suo  the  reforming  tenete  were  as  popular 
era  scritto  nel  libra  della  vita,  ne  era  among  the  higher  classes  in  Italy  in  tboee 
pr.MtUle  ch*  egU  potesse  fuggire  deUe  da  w  liberal  notions  in  our."    r.3ti< 
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Certain  it  is,  that  we  find  traces  of  this  aberration  from 
orthodoxy,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  through  mnoh  of 
the  literature  of  Italy,  sometimes  displaying  itself  only 
in  censures  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  censures  from 
which,  though  in  other  ages  they  had  been  almost  uni- 
versal, the  rigidly  catholic  party  began  now  to  abstain. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Fontanus  and  Mantuan. 
Trissino,  in  his  Italia  Liberata,  introduces  a  sharp  invec- 
tive against  the  church  of  Bome.'  The  Zodiacus  Yitas 
of  Manzolli,  whose  assumed  Latin  name,  by  which  he  is 
better  known,  was  Palingenius  Stellatus,  teems  with 
invectives  against  the  monks,  and  certainly  springs  from 
a  protestant  source.^  The  first  edition  is  of  1537,  at 
Basle.  But  no  one  writer  is  more  indignantly  severe 
than  Alamanni.*" 

18.  This  rapid,  though  rather  secret  progress  of  heresy 
among  the  more  educated  Italians  could  not  fedl 
to  alarm  their  jealous  church.     They  had  not  in  tf?*'^^ 
won  over  the   populace  to  their  side ;    for,  JJ^J^S^ 
though  censures  on  the  superior  clergy  were 
listened  to  with  approbation  in  every  country,  there  was 
little  probability  that  the  Italians  would  generally  abjure 
modes  of  worship  so  congenial  to  their  national  temper, 

*  This  paaiage,  which  is  in  the  six-  Hos  ftige;  pestis  enim  nulla  hac  im- 

teenth  canto,  will  be  found  in  Boeooe's  „™*"^°'i  °*  *^*      _,..^ 

Leo  X.,  Append.  No.  164 ;  but  the  reader  ^'^a^^""'  '*^  stultJIte.  sentina 

would  be  mistaken  in    supposing,  as  AgnoraTiab  pelle  lupl.  meroede  co- 

Rosooe's  language  seems  to  imply,  that  imtes, 

it  is  only  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  Kon  pietate,  Deum ;  fiedsa  sub  imagine 

1548.    The  fact  is  that  Trissino  cancelled  vecti 

these  lines  in  the  unsold  copies  of  that  Decipiunt  stolidos,   ac    religionis   in 

edition,  so^t  very  few  are  fo^  to  jjuS^^tus  vetitos,  et  miUe  piacula 

contain  them ;  but  they  are  restored  in  ooilunL&c.                          F»«^«» 

the  edition  of  the  Italia  Liberata  printed  X^eo  (lib.  v.). 
Bit  Verona  in  1729. 

b  The  Zodiacus  Vit«  is  a  long  moral  ,  \  «^.  ^  probaWy.  more  dedsive 

poem,  the  booVaofwhich  are  named  from  I^theranion  in  M«;^i°g  through  the 

SS  signs  of  the  lodiac    It  is  not  very  P««Mmt  have  omitted  to  make  notes  in 

poetical,  but  by  no  means  without  strong  '^®™™8*^ 

passages  of  sense  and  spirit  in  a  lax  ^LSt^  *^***  che  I  hai  troppo  n 

Horatian  metre.     The  author  has  said  xi^i'ben,  che  questa  ria  semensa 

more  than  enough  to  incur  the  suspicion  Habbian  piu  d'  altri  gratia  e  privilegio ; 

of  Lutheraniam.  Ch*  altxa  tiovi  hoc^  in  lei  vera  sdensa, 

I  have  observed  several  proofii  of  this;  Cte  dissimulazion,  menxogne  e  ftodi. 

Che  fbUowing  will  suffice :~  Beato'lmondo.che8arJkmaisenxa,lM. 

Satir.  i. 

8edtop«wtlm  non  intnt  llmlitt  ^  ^,„^  g^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

Fnter,  nee  monachns.  vel  qnavis  lege    tlniilar  execration,  in  the  name  of  Itaiy. 
sarerdos.  against  the  drardi  of  Rome. 
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as  to  have  been  deyised,  or  retained  from  heathen  times, 
in  compliance  with  it.    Even  of  those  who  had  associated 
with   the  reformers,   and   have  been  in  consequence 
reckoned  among  them,  some  were  far  from  intending  to 
break  off  from  a  church  which  had  been  identified  with 
all  their  prejudices  and  pursuits.     Such  was  Flaminio, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  poets  and  best  of  men ;  and 
such  was  the  accomplished  and  admirable  Yittona  Co- 
lonna.*    But  those  who  had  drunk  deeper  of  the  cup  of 
free  thought  had  no  other  resource,  when  their  private 
assemblies  had  been  detected,  and  their  names  pro- 
scribed, than  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps.     Bernard  Ochiino, 
a  Capuchin  preacher  of  great  eminence,  being  summoned 
to  Eome,  and  finding  his  death  resolved  upon,  fled  to 
Geneva.     His  apostasy  struck  his  admirers  with  asto- 
nishment, and  possibly  put  the  Italians  more  on  their 
guard  against  others.     Peter  Martyr,  well  known  after- 
wards in  England,  soon  followed  him  ;  the  academy  of 
Modena,  a  literary  society  highly  distinguished,  but  long 
suspected  of  heresy,  was  compelled,  in  1 542,  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  faith ;  and  &ough  Lombardy  was  still 
full  of  secret  protestants,  they  lived  in  continual  terror 
of  persecution  during  the  rest  of  this  period.     The  small 
reformed  church  of  Ferrara  was  broken  up  in  1550; 
maay  were  imprisoned,  and  one  put  to  death.* 

19.  Meantime  the  natural  tendency  of  speculative 
^^  minds  to  press  forward,  though  checked  at  this 
time  by  tiie  inflexible  spirit  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Eeformation,  gave  rise  to  some  theological  novel- 
ties. A  Spanish  physician,  Michael  Eeves,  commonly 
called  Servetus,  was  the  first  to  open  a  new  scene 
in  religious  innovation.  The  ancient  controversies  on 
the  Trinity  had  long  subsided ;  if  any  remained  whose 
creed  was  not  imlike  that  of  the  Arians,  we  must  seek 
for  them  among  the  Waldenses,  or  other  persecuted 
sects.  But  even  this  is  obscure;  and  Erasmus,  when 
accused  of  Arianism,  might  reply  with  apparent  truA, 

<i  M'Crie  discassea  at  length  the  opi-  a  coHected  light  upon  a  sal^ect  inta«s(- 

nions  of  these  two,  p.  164-iff ,  and  aeeniB  ing  and  little  fiuniliar.  I  have  made  « 

to  leave  those  of  Flaminio  in  donbt ;  but  of   his    predecessor  Gerdes,   Spedmen 

his  letters,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  ItalisB  reformatse;   of  Tiraboachi,  vifiL 

15Y1,  speak  in  favour  of  his  orthodoxy.  160 ;  of  Giannone,  iv.  108,  et  alibi ;  «nJ 

•  Besides  Dr.  M'Crie's  History  of  the  of  Galluzzi,  btoria  del  Gran  Docaio.  ib 

Reformation  in  Italy,  which  has  thrown  292, 3C0. 
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•that  no  heresy  was  more  extinct.  Servetus,  however, 
though  not  at  all  an  Ajian,  framed  a  scheme,  not  pro- 
bably quite  novel,  which  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  sound* 
ing  very  unlike  what  was  deemed  orthodoxy.  Being  an 
imprudent  and  impetuous  man,  he.  assailed  the  fanda 
mental  doctrines  of  reformers  as  much  as  of  the  Catholic 
church  with  none  of  the  management  necessary  in  such 
cases,  as  the  title  of  his  book,  printed  in  1531,  De  Tri- 
nitatis  erroribus,  is  enough  to  show.  He  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  his  own  performance,  that  in  a  second 
treatise,  called  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  he  retracts  the 
former  as  ill-written,  though  without  having  changed 
any  of  his  opinions.  These  works  are  very  scarce  and 
obscurely  worded,  but  the  tenets  seem  to  be  nearly  what 
are  called  Sabellian.' 

20.  The  Socinian  writers  derive  their  sect  from  a  small 
knot  of  distinguished  men,  who  met  privately  at  Arianism 
Yicenza  about  1540 ;  including  Lsdlius  Socinus,  ^  ^**^y« 
at  that  time  too  young  to  have  had  any  influence,  Ochino, 
Gentile,  Alciati,  and  some  others.  This  &ct  has  been 
doubted  by  Mosheim  and  M*Crie,  and  does  not  rest  on 
much  evidence ;  while  some  of  the  above  names  are 
rather  improbable.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
of  the  Italian  reformers  held  anti-Trinitarian  opinions, 
chiefly  of  the  Arian  form.  M'Orie  suggests  that  these 
liad  been  derived  from  Servetus ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  acquaintance,  or  concurred,  in  general, 
with  him,  who  was  very  far  firom  Arianism ;  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  their  t^iets  originated  among 
themselves.  If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to  look  for  an 
heresiarch,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  resident  at  Naples,  by 
name  Yaldes,  is  far  more  likely  than  Servetus.  It  is 
agreed  that  Yaldes  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the 
Beformation  in  Italy ;  and  he  has  also  been  supposed  to 
have  inclined  towards  Arianism.^ 

f  The  original  editions  of  the  workB  of  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.    See 

SenretUB  Tery  rarely  oocor;  bat  there  Chalmera's  Dictionary,  art.  Valdeaao,  and 

are  reprinta  of  the  last  oentnry,  which  Bajle.    His  Conaiderationa  were  tran^ 

themaelvea  are  1^  no  meana  common.  lated  into  Engliah  in  1638.   I  can  fliul  no 

S  Lubienedua,  Hiat.  Reformat  Polo-  evidence  aa  to  thia  point  one  way  or  the 

mem',  M'Crie's  Hiat.  of  Beformation  in  other  in  the  boolc  itaelf,  which  betrays  a 

Italy,  p.  164.  good  deal  of  fiuiatidam,  and  confidence  in 

h  Dr.  M'Crie  ia  inclined  to  deny  the  the  private  teaching  of  the  Spirit.    The 

Vnaoiam  of  Valdea,  and  says  it  cannot  teneta  are  hi|^  Lntheraniam  as.to  hnmav 

M  found  in  hia  writiosi  \p,  02) ;  othen  action,  and  derived  perhaps  firom  th« 
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21.  Even  in  Spain,  the  natural  soil  of  tenacious  super- 

stition, and  the  birthplace  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
^sS!S"^  ^®^  ®®^^  ^^  Protestantism  were  early  sowb. 
and  Low  i^ie  first  Writings  of  Luther  were  translated 
Countries.  .^^  Spanish  soon  after  their  appearance;  the 
Holy  Office  began  to  take  alarm  about  1530.  Several 
suspected  followers  of  the  new  creed  were  confined  in 
monasteries,  and  one  was  burnt  at  Valladolid  in  1541.' 
But  in  no  country  where  the  Eeformation  was  severely 
restrained  by  the  magistrate  did  it  spread  so  extensively 
as  in  the  Netherlands.  Two  Augustine  monks  were 
bunied  at  Brussels  in  1523,  and  their  death  had  the 
eifect,  as  Erasmus  tells  us,  of  increasing  prodigiously  the 
number  of  heretics.''  From  that  time  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion was  carried  on,  both  by  destroying  books,  and 
punishing  their  readers ;  but  most  of  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces were  full  of  sectaries. 

22.  Deeply  shaken  by  all  this  open  schism  and  lurk- 
Order  of  i^g  disaifection,  the  church  of  Eome  seemed  to 
Jesuits,     have  little  hope  but  in  the  superstition  of  the 

populace,  the  precarious  support  of  the  civil  power,  or 
the  quarrels  of  her  adversaries.  But  she  found  an  un- 
expected source  of  strength  in  her  own  bosom ;  a  green 
shoot  from  the  yet  living  trunk  of  an  aged  tree.  By  a 
bull,  dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540,  Paul  III.  esta- 
blished the  order  of  Jesuits,  planned  a  few  years  before 
by  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  leading  rules  of  this  order 
were,  that  a  general  should  be  chosen  for  life,  whom 
every  Jesuit  was  to  obey  as  he  did  God;  and  that 
besides  the  three  vows  of  the  regulars,  poverty,  chastitj% 
and  obedience,  he  should  promise  to  go  wherever  the 
pope  should  command.  Thej  were  to  wear  no  other 
dress  than  the  clergy  usually  did ;  no  regular  hours  of 
prayer  were  enjoined ;  but  they  were  bound  to  pass  their 
time  usefully  for  their  neighbours,  in  preaching,  in  the 
direction  of  consciences,  and  the  education  of  youth. 

Loci  Commimes  of  MeUmchthon.    Beza  nan  paucot.    Saevltiim  est  et  in   Hd- 

condemned  the  book.  landiA.  Quidmnltis?   Ubicanqae  Annas 

i    MKMe's   Hist  of  Refonuatlon  in  exciUvit  nnndus.  ublcunque  saevitiam 

gp^{j^  exercuit  Carmelita,  OA  dioeres  ftlsBe  £k- 

k    Coepta  est    camifictna.     Tandem  tarn  hasTesion  sementcm.    £p.  Mcbdii. 

Bruxelle    tres    Augostinenses    [duo  ?]  The  history  of  the  Befonnation  in  the 

pafolicitns  affecti  sunt  supplicio.    Qussris  Low  Countries  has  been  copiously  written 

•xitum  ?    Ea  civitas  antea  purissima  ccs-  by  Geraid  Brandt,  to  whose  seooad  aol 

pit  habere  Lutheri  discipulos,  et  quld^in  third  books  1  refer  the  reader. 
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Such  were  the  principles  of  an  institution  which  has, 
more  effectually  than  any  other,  exhibited  the  moral 
power  of  a  united  association  in  moving  the  great  un- 
organised mass  of  mankind. 

23.  The  Jesuits  established  their  first  school  in  1546^ 
at  Gandia  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  Their 
the  auspices  of  Fraucis  Borgia,  who  derived  popularity. 
the  title  of  duke  from  that  city.  It  was  erected  into  a 
university  by  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain."  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  vast  influence  they  were 
speedily  to  acquire  by  the  control  of  education.  They 
began  about  the  same  time  to  scatter  their  missionaries 
over  the  East.  This  had  been  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  their  foundation.  And  when  news  was  brought,  that 
thousands  of  barbarians  had  flocked  to  the  preac^hing  of 
f^rancis  Xavier,  that  he  had  poured  the  waters  of  baptism 
on  their  heads,  and  raised  the  cross  over  the  prosti^te 
idols  of  the  East,  they  had  enough,  if  not  to  silence  the 
envy  of  competitors,  at  least  to  secure  the  admiration  of 
the  Catholic  world.  Men  saw  in  the  Jesuits  courage 
and  self-devotion,  learning  and  politeness ;  qualities  the 
want  of  which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  monastic  frater- 
nities. They  were  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the 
church ;  and  those  who  were  her  friends  cared  little  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  secular  clergy,  or  for  the  technical 
opposition  of  lawyers.  The  niischiefe  and  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  institution  we^e  too  remote  for  popular 
alarm. 

24.  In  the  external  history  of  Protestant  churches, 
two  events,  not  long  preceding  the  middle  of  the  conndi  of 
sixteenth  century,  served  to  compensate  each  '^'®"** 
other, — ^the  unsuccessful  league  of  the  Lutheran  princes 
of  Germany,  ending  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformed  religion  in  England  by  the 
council  of  Edward  VI.  It  admits,  however,  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation  were 'still  pro- 
gressive, not  only  in  those  coimtries  where  they  were 
countenanced  by  the  magistrate,  but  in  others,  like 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  incurred  the 
risk  of  martyrdom.  Meantime  Paul  III.  had,  with  much 
reluctance,  convoked  a  general  council  at  Trent.     This 

■*  Fluury,  Hist.  Eccl^fs.,  xxix.  221. 
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met  on  the  13th  of  December,  1545 ;  and  after  deter* 
mining  a  large  proportion  of  the  disputed  problems  in 
theology,  espeoiiJly  snch  as  related  to  grace  and  original 
sin,  was  remoTcd  by  the  pope,  in  March,  1547,  to  }ns 
own  city  of  Bologna,  where  they  sat  but  a  short  time 
before  events  occurred  which  compelled  them  to  suspend 
tiieir  sessions.     They  did  not  re-assemble  till  1551. 

25.  The  greatest  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the 
itodiief  council  of  Trent  appear  to  have  arisen  &om  the 
dUBcuitiet.  clashing  doctrines  of  scholastic  divines,  espe- 
cially the  respective  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  embattled  as  rival  hosts  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.**  The  fathers  endeavoured,  as  &ir  as  possible, 
to  avoid  any  decision  which  might  give  too  unequivocal 
a  victory  to  either ;  though  it  has  generally  been  tiiought^ 
that  the  former,  having  the  au&ority  of  Augustin,  as 
well  as  their  own  great  champion,  on  their  side,  have 
come  off,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  the  decisions  of  the 
coimcil.**  But  we  must  avoid  these  subtilties,  into  which 
it  is  difficult  not  to  slide  when  we  touch  on  such  topics. 

26.  In  the  history  of  the  Beformation,  Luther  is  in- 
Chancterof  Comparably  the  greatest  name.  We  see  him, 
Luther.  i^  ^^  skilful  Composition  of  Eobertson,  the 
chief  figure  of  a  group  of  gownsmen,  standing  in  con- 
trast on  the  canvas  with  the  crowned  rivals  of  France 
and  Austria,  and  their  attendant  warriors,  but  blended 
in  the  unity  of  that  historic  picture.  This  amazing 
influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and  on 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems  to  have  produced,  as  is 
not  unnatural,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual 
greatness.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his 
own  language  with  force  and  purity ;  and  he  is  reckoned 

"  Fleary,  xxix.  154,  et  ftUbl ;  F.  Pftol,  of  mnch  ability,  considering  the  emtaar- 

lib.  ii.  and  ill.  passim.  rassments    with    which    they    had    to 

<^  It  Is  usual  for  Protestant  writers  to  straggle,  and  of  an  honest  desAn  of  re- 
Inveigh  against  the  Tridentine  fathers,  formation,  arnoi^  a  large  body,  as  to 
I  do  not  assent  to  their  decisions,  which  those  matters  which,  in  their  judgment, 
Ii  not  to  the  purpose,  nor  vindicate  the  ought  to  be  reformed.  The  notes  of 
intrigues  of  the  papal  party.  But  I  must  Conrayer  on  Sarpi's  history,  thouf^  he 
presume  to  say  that,  reading  their  pro-  is  not  much  less  of  a  Protestant  than  hia 
ceedings  in  the  pages  of  that  very  able  original,  are  more  candid,  and  generally 
and  not  very  lenient  historian  to  whom  very  Judicious.  Pallayicinl  I  have  not 
we  have  generally  recourse,  an  adversary  read ;  but  what  is  valuable  fai  him  win 
as  decided  as  any  that  could  have  come  doubtless  be  foimd  in  the  continoation  of 
flpom  the  reformed  churches,  I  find  pruols  f  leury.  voL  xxix.  et  alibi. 
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one  of  its  h&tt  models.  The  hymns  in  use  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  many  of  which  are  his  own,  possess  a 
simple  dignity  and  devontness,  never,  probahly,  excelled 
in  lliat  class  of  poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the 
poverty  of  Stemhold  or  Brady,  and  from  the  meretricious 
ornament  of  later  writers.  But  from  the  Latin  works  of 
Luther  few  readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disap- 
pointment. Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness,  their 
inelegance,  their  scurrility,  their  wild  paradoxes,  that 
menace  the  foundations  of  religious  morsdity,  are  not 
compensated,  so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  extends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteness,  and 
still  less  by  any  impressive  eloquence.  Some  of  his 
treatises,  and  we  may  instance  his  reply  to  Henry  VIIL, 
or  the  book  "  against  the  falsely-named  order  of  bishops," 
can  be  described  as  little  else  than  bellowing  in  bad 
Latin.  Neither  of  these  books  display,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  any  striking  ability.  It  is  not  to^be  imagined 
that  a  man  of  his  vivid  parts  fails  to  perceive  any  advan- 
tage which  may  o£fer  itself  in  that  close  grappling, 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  an  adversary,  which  fills 
most  of  his  controversial  writings ;  and  in  scornful  irony 
he  had  no  superior.  His  epistle  to  Erasmus,  prefixed  to 
the  treatise  De  servo  arbitrio,  is  bitterly  insolent  in 
terms  as  civil  as  he  could  use.  But  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive line  of  argument,  which  enlightens  the  reader's 
understanding,  and  resolves  his  difficulties,  is  always 
wantii^.  An  unbounded  dogmatism,  resting  on  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  infallibility,  practically  speaking, 
of  his  own  judgment,  pervades  his  writings ;  no  indid- 
gonce  is  shown,  no  pause  allowed,  to  the  hesitating; 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  his  decisions,  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  the  schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the 
canons  and  councils,  are  swept  away  in  a  current  of  im- 
petuous declamation;  and  as  every  thing  contained  in 
Scripture,  according  to  Luther,  is  easy  to  be  understood,** 
and  can  only  be  understood  in  his  sense,  every  devia- 
tion from  his  doctrine  incurs  the  anathema  of  perdition. 
Jerome,  he  says,  far  from  being  rightly  canonised,  must, 
but  for  some  special  grace,  have  been  damned  for  his 

P  fTbis,  however,  is  only  for  those  who  ad  quamlibet  ^us  partem  intalUeendam. 
ve  illuminated  hy  the  Spirit  Spiritus  Vol.  ii.  foL  428,  edit  Wittenberg;  1564.-^ 
onJm  reqniritnr  ad  totam  Scriptnram,  et    1842.] 
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interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  Episde  to  the  Bomans.''  That 
the  Zuinglians,  as  well  as  the  whole  church  of  Borne, 
and  the  Anabaptists,  were  shut  out  bj  their  tenets  from 
salvation,  is  more  than  insinuated  in  numerous  passages 
of  Luther's  writings.  Yet  he  had  passed  himself  through 
several  changes  of  opinion.  In  1518  he  rejected  auri- 
cular confession;  in  1520  it  was  both  usefril  and  neces- 
sary; not  long  afterwards  it  was  again  laid  aside.  I 
have  foimd  it  impossible  to  reconcile,  or  to  understand^ 
his  tenets  concerning  Mth  and  works;  and  can  only 
perceive,  that,  if  there  be  any  reservation  in  fetvour  of 
the  latter,  not  merely  sophistical,  of  which  I  am  hardly 
well  convinced,  it  consists  in  distinctions  too  subtle  for 
the  people  to  apprehend.  These  are  not  the  oscillations 
of  the  balance  m  a  cabn  understanding,  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  which  so  often  attends  the  estimate  of  opposite 
presumptions,  but  alternate  gusts  of  dogmatism,  during 
which,  for  th^  time,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  his  judgment 
as  if  it  had  been  imiform. 

27.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  offence  will  be 
taken  at  this  character  of  his  works  by  those  who  have 
thought  only  of  the  man ;  extraordinary  as  he  doubtless 
was  in  himself,  and  far  more  so  as  the  instrument  of 
mighty  changes  on  earth.    Many  of  late  years,  especially 
in  Grermany,  without  holding  a  single  one  of  Luther's 
more  peculiar  tenets,  have  thougjht  it  necessaiy  to  mag« 
nify  his  intellectual  gifts.    Frederic  Schlegel  is  among 
these ;  but  in  his  panegyric  there  seems  a  little  wish  to 
pisinuate  that  the  reformer's  powerful  understanding  had 
a  taint  of  insanity.     This  has  not  tmnaturally  occurred 
to  others,  from  the  strange  tales  of  diabolical  visions 
Luther  very  seriously  recounts,  and  from  the  incon- 
sistencies  as  well  as  the  extravagance  of  some  passages. 
But  the  total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the  intoxi- 
cating effects  of  presumptuousness,  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  aberrations,  which  men  of  regular  minds  construe  into 
actual  madness.  Whether  Luther  were  perfectly  in  earnest 
as  to  his  personal  interviews  with  the  devil,  may  be 
doubtful ;  one  of  them  he  seems  to  represent  as  internal. 

28.  Very  little  of  theological  literature,   published 
between  1520  and   1550,  except   such  as  bore  imme- 

*i  Inferaiim  potitis  quam  ccplnm  Hiero-    canonlzare  ftut  sanctam  ease  audeam  <t^ 
ttfmna  meruit;  tantum  abest  at  ipsum    cere.    Id.  foL  4Y8. 
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diately  on  the  great  controversies  of  the  age,  has  ob- 
tained sufficient  reputation  to  come  within  our  ^1,^10^^81 
researches,  which,  upon  this  most  extensive  por-  writinga. 
tion  of  ancient  libraries,  do  not  extend  to  disturb  ^^'™^'* 
the  slumbers  of  forgotten  folios.  The  Paraphrase  of  Eras- 
mus was  the  most  distinguished  work  in  Scriptural  in* 
terpretation.  Though  not  satisfiGtctory  to  the  violent  of 
either  party,  it  obtained  the  remarkable  honour  of  being 
adopted  in  the  infancy  of  our  own  Protestantism.  Every 
parish  church  in  England,  by  an  order  of  council  in 
1547,  was  obliged  to  have  a  copy  of  this  paraphrase. 
It  is  probable,  or  rather  obviously  certain,  that  this 
order  was  not  complied  with.' 

29.  The  Loci  Communes  of  Melanchthon  have  already 
been  mentioned.     The  writings  of  Zwingle, 
collectively  published  in  1644,  did  not  attain  chS^. 
equal  reputation :  with  more  of  natural  ability  JS^ 
thJEin  erudition,  he  was  left  behind  in  the  gene- 
ral advance  of  learning.    Calvin  stands  on  nigher  ground. 
His  Institutes  are  still  in  the  hands  of  that  numerous 
body  who  are  usually  denominated  from  him.     The 
works  of  less  conspicuous  advocates  of  the  Beformation 
which  may  fall  within  this  earlier  period  of  controversy 
will  not  detain  us ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  more  on 
this  occasion  than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  once 
celebrated  men  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  Yives,  Caje- 
tan,  Melchior,   Cano,  Soto,   and  Catharin."     The  two 
latter  were  prominent  in  the  council  of  Trent,  the  first 
being  of  the  Dominican  party,  or  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  was  virtually  mat  of  Augustin;   the  second  a 
Scotist,  and  in  some  points  deviating  a  little  from  what 
passed  for  the  more  orthodox  tenets  either  in  the  catholic 
or  protestant  churches.' 

30.  These  elder  champions  of  a  long  war,  especially 
the  Bomish,  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
known  only  by  their  names  and  lives.     These  ntme 
are  they,  and  many  more  there  were  down  to  f**^^ft^ 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  whom, 

'  Jortin  says  that,  '*  taking  the  Anno-  ferred  of  those  which  have  since  beei 

tanons  and  the  Puraphrase  of  Erasmus  published."    li.  01. 

together,  we  have  an  interpretation  of  '  Eichhoin,  vL  210-226;  And  W)8,XTilL 

the  Kew  Testament  as  Judicious  and  236. 

exact  as  could  be  made  in  his  tfane,  aud  t  Hrpi  and  Fleury,  passim. 

U  which  very  few  deierre  to  be  pre-  '' 
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along  the  shelvos  of  an  ancient  library,  we  look  and 
pass  by.  They  belong  no  more  to  man,  but  to  the  wonn, 
the  moth,  and  the  spider.  Their  dark  and  ribbed  hacks, 
their  yellow  leaves,  their  thousand  folio  "psigies,  do  not 
more  repel  ns  than  the  nnprofitableness  of  their  sab- 
stance.  Their  prolixity,  their  barbarous  style,  the  per- 
petual recurrence,  in  many,  of  syllogistic  forms,  the  re- 
liance, by  way  of  proof,  on  authorities  that  have  been 
abjured,  ihe  temporary  and  partial  disputes,  which  can  be 
neither  interesting  nor  always  intelligible  at  present,  mnst 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  most  industrious 
scholar."  Even  the  coryphaei  of  the  Eefomiation  are 
probably  more  quoted  thiui  read,  more  praised  than  ap- 
preciated ;  their  works,  though  not  scarce,  are  -volmninonB 
and  expensive ;  and  it  may  not  be  invidious  to  surmise 
that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  serve  little  other  purpose, 
at  least  in  England,  than  to  give  an  occasional  air  of 
erudition  to  a  theological  paragraph,  or  to  supply  its 
margin  with  a  reference  that  few  readers  will  verify. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  this  remark  hereafter; 
but  it  must  be  imderstood  as  applicable,  with  such  few 
exceptions  as  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  throughout 
at  least  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

31.  No  English  treatise  on  a  theological  subject,  pub- 
lished before  the  end  of  1650,  seems  to  deserve 
Sermons,    jj^q^^j^  jj^  ^^  general  literature  of  Europe, 

though  some  may  be  reckoned  interesting  in  the  history 
of  our  Eeformation.  The  sermons  of  Latimer,  however, 
published  in  1548,  are  read  for  their  honest  zeal  and 
lively  delineation  of  manners.  They  are  probably  the 
best  specimens  of  a  style  then  prevalent  in  the  pulpit, 
and  which  is  still  not  lost  in  Italy,  nor  among  some  of 
our  own  sectaries ;  a  style  that  came  at  once  home  to 
the  vulgar,  animated  and  effective,  picturesque  and  m- 
telligible,  but  too  unsparing  both  of  ludicrous  associa- 
tions and  commonplace  invective.  The  French  have 
some  preachers,  eanier  than  Latimer,  whose  great  fame 
was  obtained  in  this  manner,  Maillard  and  Menot 
They  belong  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  I  am  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  former,  whose  sermonSf 
printed  if  not  preached  in  Latin,  with  sometimes  a  sort 

"  Etchhom 
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of  almost  macaronic  intermixture  of  French,  appeared 
to  me  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  Latimer.  Benry 
Stephenis,  in  his  Apologie  pour  Herodute,  has  culled 
many  pasages  from  these  preachers,  in  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  morals  in  the  age  before  the  lieformation. 
In  the  little  I  have  read  of  Maillard,  I  did  not  find 
many  ridiculous,  though  some  injudicious  passages ;  but 
those  who  refer  to  the  extracts  of  Niceron,  both  from 
him  and  Menot,  will  have  as  much  gratification  as  con- 
summate impropriety  and  bad  taste  can  furnish/ 

32.  The  vitsJ  spirit  of  the  Beformation,  as  a  great 
working  in  the  public  mind,  will  be  inade-  ^^^^^^ 
quately  discerned  in  the  theological  writings  theReftttm- 
of  this  age.  Two  controversies  overspread  ***®°- 
their  pages,  and  almost  efEace  more  important  and  more 
obvious  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  reli- 
gions. Among  the  Lutherans,  the  tenet  of  justification 
or  salvation  by  fidth  alone,  called,  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  polemics,  solifidianism,  was  always  prominent : 
it  was  from  that  point  their  founder  began ;  it  was  there 
that,  long  afterwards,  and  when  its  original  crudeness 
had  been  mellowed,  Melanchthon  himself  thought  the 
whole  principle  of  the  contest  was  grounded.'  Li  the 
disputes  again  of  the  Lutherans  with  the  Helvetic  re- 
formers, as  weU  as  in  those  of  the  latter  school,  including 
the  church  of  England,  with  that  of  Bome,  the  corporal 
or  real  presence  (which  are  generally  synonymous  with 
Hie  writers  of  that  century)  in  the  Lord's  supper  was 
the  leading  topio  of  debate.  But  in  the  former  of 
these  doctrines,  after  it  had  been  purged  from  the  Anti- 
nomian  extravagances  of  Luther,  there  was  found,  if 
not  absolutely  a  verbal,  yet  rather  a  subtle,  and  by  no 
means  practical,  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
church  of  Bome ;'  while,  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy^ 
many  of  the  reformers  bewildered  themselves,  and 
strove  to  perplex  their  antagonists,  with  incompatible 

*  Kloeron,  vols,  zxili.  and  zxlv.    If  preached  in  Oeraum,  yet  Etchhoni,  in 

these  are  the  original  aeimona,  it  must  another  place,  iii.  282,  seems  to  repreKnt 

liave  been  the  practice  in  Frajice,  as  it  Lather  and  his  Protestant  a«Bociat/Wi  as 

was  in  Italy,  to  preach  in  Latin;  Imt  the  first  who  used  that  language  in  the 

Kicbhom  tells  as  that  the  sermons  of  the  palpit 

fifteenth  oentory,  published  in  Germany,  J  Melanchth.,  Eplst.,  p.  290,  ed.  Feooer 

were  chiefly  translated  from  the  mother-  1570. 

feengoe.     yL    lis.     Taaler    oertaiuly  ■  Bamet  on  Eleventh  Artide. 
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and  unintelligible  propositions,  to  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  paid  as  lilile  regard  as  they  deserved.  It 
was  not  for  these  trials  of  metaphysical  acuteness  that 
the  ancient  cathedrals  shook  in  ^eir  inmost  shrines; 
and  though  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  deny,  that 
many  not  merely  of  the  learned  laity,  but  of  the  inferior 
ranks,  were  apt  to  tread  in  such  thorny  paths,  we  must 
look  to  what  came  closer  to  the  apprehension  of  plain 
men  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reformed  religion,  and 
for  the  success  of  that  zeal.  The  abolition  of  saint- 
worship,  the  destruction  of  images,  the  sweeping  away 
of  ceremonies,  of  absolutions,  of  fasts  and  penances,  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  communion  in 
prayer  by  the  native  tongue,  the  introduction,  if  not  of 
a  good,  yet  of  a  more  energetic  and  attractive  style  of 
preaching  than  had  existed  before ;  and  besides  this,  the 
eradication  of  monkery  which  they  despised,  the  humi- 
liation of  ecclesiasticfid  power  which  they  hated,  the 
immunity  from  exactions  which  they  resented,  these 
are  what  the  north  of  Europe  deemed  its  gain  by  the 
public  establishment  of  the  Eeformation,  and  to  which 
the  common  name  of  Protestantism  was  given.  But  it 
is  rather  iu  the  history,  than  in  the  strictly  theological 
literature  of  this  period,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  cha- 
racter of  that  revolution  in  religious  sentiment,  which 
ought  to  interest  us  from  its  own  importance,  and  from 
its  analogy  to  other  changes  in  human  opinion. 

33.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  essential  principle  of 
Protestantism,  and  that  for  which  the  struggle 
pnvate  was  made,  was  something  different  from  all  we 
Judgment,  j^ave  mentioned,  a  perpetual  freedom  from  all 
authority  in  religious  belief,  or  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  But,  to  look  more 
nearly  at  what  occurred,  this  permanent  independenoe 
was  not  much  asserted,  and  still  less  acted  upon.  The 
Beformation  was  a  change  of'  masters ;  a  voluntary  one, 
no  doubt,  in  those  who  had  any  choice;  and  in  this 
sense,  an  exercise,  for  the  time,  of  their  personal  judg- 
ment. But  no  one  having  ^one  over  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  or  that  of  Zurich,  was  deemed  at  liberty 
to  modify  those  creeds  at  his  pleasure.  He  might  of 
course  become  an  Anabaptist  or  eai  Arian  ;  but  he  was 
not  the  less  a  heretic  in  domg  so,  than  if  he  had  continued 
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in  the  chtircli  of  Eome.  By  what  light  A  protestant  was 
to  steer,  might  be  a  problem  which  at  that  time,  as  ever 
since,  it  would  perplex  a  theologian  to  decide ;  but  in 
practice,  the  law  of  the  land,  which  established  one 
exclusive  mode  of  faith,  was  the  only  safe,  as,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
eligible  guide. 

34.  The  adherents  to  the  church  of  Bome  have  never 
failed  to  cast  two  reproaches  on  those  who  left  pasdons 
them :  one,  that  the  reform  was  brought  about  inBtru- 
by  intemperate  and  calumnious  abuse,  by  out-  S^fora?* 
rages  of  an  excited  popidace,  or  by  the  tyranny  »**«»»• 
of  princes;  the  other,  that  after  stimulating  the  most 
ignorant  to  reject  the  authority  of  their  church,  it  in- 
stantly withdrew  this  liberty  of  judgment,  and  devoted 
all  who  presumed  to  swerve  from  the  line  drawn  by 
law,  to  virulent  obloquy,  or  sometimes  to  bonds  and 
death.  These  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  us  to 
own,  **  can  be  uttered,  and  cannot  be  refuted."  But, 
without  extenuating  what  is  morally  wrong,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  observe,  ^t  the  Protestant  religion  could,  in 
our  human  view  of  consequences,  have  been  established 
by  no  other  means.  Those  who  act  by  calm  reason  are 
always  so  few  in  number,  and  often  so  undeterminate  in 
purpose,  that  without  the  aid  of  passion  and  folly  no 
great  revolution  can  be  brought  about.  A  persuasion  of 
some  entire  falsehood,  in  which  every  circumstance 
converges  to  the  same  effect  on  the  mind;  an  exagge- 
rated belief  of  good  or  evil  disposition  in  others:  a 
universal  inference  peremptorily  derived  from  some 
particular  case ;  these  are  what  sway  mankind,  not  the 
simple  truth  with  all  its  limits  and  explanations,  the  fair 
partition  of  praise  and  blame,  or  the  measured  assent  to 
probability  mat  excludes  not  hesitation.  That  condition 
of  the  heart  and  understanding  which  renders  men 
cautious  in  their  judgment,  and  scrupulous  in  their 
dealings,  unfits  them  for  revolutionary  seasons.  But  of 
this  temper  there  is  never  much  in  the  public.  The 
people  love  to  be  told  that  they  can  judge ;  but  they  are 
conscious  that  they  can  act.  Whether  a  saint  in  sculp- 
ture ought  to  stand  in  the  niches  of  their  cathedrals,  it 
was  equally  tedious  and  difficult  to  inquire;  that  he 
oould  be  de&ced,  was  certain :  and  this  was  achieved. 
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It  is  easy  to  censure  this  as  precipitancy ;  but  it  was  not 
a  mei'e  act  of  the  moment ;  it  was,  and  much  more  was 
of  the  same  kind,  the  share  that  fell  naturally  to  the 
multitude  in  a  work  which  they  were  called  to  fulfil, 
and  for  which  they  sometimes  encountered  no  BUght 
danger. 

35.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  outset  of  the  £e- 
formation,  to  make  use  of  that  democratic  spirit 
n^?of  '  of  destruction,  by  which  the  populace  answered 
"*  to?"  to  the  bidding  of  Carlostadt  or  of  Knox,  if  the 
artisans  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  to 
be  made  arbiters  of  controversy,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  this  reign  of  religious  anarchy  should  be  more  than 
temporary.  Protestantism,  whatever,  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  word,  it  may  since  be  considered,  was  a 
positive  creed ;  more  distinctly  so  in  the  Lutheran  than 
in  the  Helvetic  churches,  but  in  each,  after  no  great 
length  of  time,  assuming  a  determinate  and  dogmatio 
character.  Luther  himself,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, built  up  before  he  pulled  down ;  but  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  the  first  great  step  made  in 
giving  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  regular  go- 
vernment to  the  rebels  against  the  ancient  religion.  In 
this,  however,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  their  own 
differences  of  theological  opinion  were  neither  numerons 
nor  inevitable :  a  common  symbol  of  fidth,  &om  which 
no  man  could  dissent  without  criminal  neglect  of  the 
truth  or  blindness  to  it,  seemed  always  possible,  though 
never  attained ;  the  pretensions  of  catholic  infetllibility 
were  replaced  by  a  not  less  uncompromising  and  into- 
lerant dogmatism,  availing  itself,  like  the  other,  of  the 
secular  power,  and  arrogating  to  itself,  like  the  other, 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  mischief  that 
have  flowed  from  this  early  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  are  as  evident  as  its  inconsistency  wi&  the 
principles  upon  which  the  reformers  had  acted  for  them- 
selves: yet,  without  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and 
similar  creeds,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  Pro- 
testant churches  would  have  possessed  a  sufficient  rmitf 
to  withstand  their  steady,  veteran  adversaries,  either  iB 
the  war  of  words,  or  in  those  more  substantisd  conflicts 
to  which  they  were  exposed  for  the  first  century  aftef 
the  Eeformation.     The  schism  of  the  Lutheran  and 
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Helvetic  FrotestantB  did  injuiy  enough  to  their  cause ; 
a  more  mnltitadinoiiB  brood  of  sectaries  would,  in  ih» 
temper  of  those  times,  have  been  such  a  disgrace  as  it 
could  not  have  overcome.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  close  phalanx  of  Bome  can  be  opposed,  in  ages  of 
strong  religious  zeal,  by  anything  except  established  or 
at  least  confederate  churches. 

36.  We  may  conclude  this  section  with  mentioning 
the  principal  editions  or  translations  of  Scrip-  EditionB  of 
ture  published  between  1620  and  1560.  The  Scripture. 
Gomplutensian  edition  of  ihe  New  Testament,  suspended 
since  the  year  1614,  when  the  printing  was  finished, 
became  public  in  1622.  The  Polyglott  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  had  appeared  in 
1617.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg  by  Oephalaeus  in  1624,  and  of  the 
Septuagint  in  1626.  The  New  Testament  appeared  at 
Haguenau  in  1621,  and  from  the  press  of  ColinsBus  at 
Paris  in  1634;  another  at  Venice  in  1638.  But  these, 
which  have  become  very  scarce,  were  eclipsed  in  repu- 
tation by  the  labours  of  Bobert  Stephens,  who  printed 
three  editions  in  1646,  1649,  and  1660 ;  the  two  former 
of  a  small  size,  the  last  in  folio.  In  this  he  consulted 
more  manuscripts  than  any  earlier  editor  had  pos- 
sessed; and  his  mai^in  is  a  register  of  their  various 
readings.  It  is  therefore,  though  &i  from  the  most 
perfect,  yet  the  first  endeavour  to  establish  tbe  text  on 
critical  principles. 

37.  The  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by 
Luther  is  more  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  ^,^^1^^ 
German  idiom  than  for  its  adherence  to  the  tioiuof 
original  text.     Simon  has  charged  him  with  s<^p*i^- 
ignorance  of  Hebrew ;  and  when  we  consider  how  late 
he  came  to  the  stady  of  either  that  or  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  multiplicity  of  his  employments,  it  may 
be  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  them  was  far  from. 
extensive.'     From  this  translation,  however,  and  £rom 

*  SimoDp  Hist  Critiqne,  V.  T.  p.  432 ;  it  has  bem  almost  as  ill  spoken  of  among 

Andres,  zix.  160.    Eichhom,  however,  Calvinists  as  by  the  Catholics  themselves, 

says  that  Luther's  translation  must  asto-  St  Aldegonde  says  it  is  farther  from  the 

nish  any  impartial  Judge,  who  reflects  on  Hebrew  than  any  one  he  knows ;  ex  qua 

the  lamentable  deficiency  of  subsidiary  manavit  nostra,  ex  vitiosa  GermanicA 

means  in  that  age.    iiL  317.    The  La-  lisctavitiosiorBcagioo-Teatonica.  Gerdes 

tlaerans  have  always  hi|^  admired  this  iii.  60. 
work  on  aoooont  of  its  pure  Germanim: 

VOL.  I.  2  0 
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the  Latixi  Vulgate,  the  English  one  of  Tyndale  and  Go« 
verdale,  published  in  1535  or  1536,  is  avowedly 
^^^  taken.^  Tyndale  had  printed  his  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  1526.  That  of  1537,  commonly 
called  Matthews's  Bible,  from  the  name  of  the  printer, 
though  in  substance  the  same  as  Tyndale's,  was  super* 
intended  by  Bogers,  the  first  martyr  in  the  persecution 
of  Mary,  who  appears  to  have  had  some  skill  in  the 
original  languages.  The  Bible  of  1539,  more  usually 
called  Cranmer's  Bible,  was  certainly  revised  by  com- 
parison with  the  original.  It  is,  however,  questionable 
whether  there  was  either  sufficient  leisure,  or  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  to  consummate  so  arduous  a  task 
as  the  thorough  censure  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

38.  Brucioli  of  Venice  published  a  translation  of  the 
itai  and  Scripturcs  iuto  Italian,  which  he  professes  to 
Low  ^  have  formed  upon  the  original  text.*"  It  was 
Coimtriea.  retouched  by  Marmocchini,  and  printed  as  his 
own  in  1538.  Zaccarias,  a  Florentine  monk,  gave 
another  version  in  1542,  taken  chiefly  from  his  two  pre- 
decessors. The  earlier  translation  of  Malerbi  passed 
through  twelve  editions  in  this  century.*^  The  Spanish 
New  Testament  by  Francis  de  Enzina  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1543,  as  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  lan- 
guage was  by  some  Jews  at  Constantinople  in  1547/ 

b  Tyndale's  tnmdatiQn  of  the  F^ta-  1847.] 

teach  had  been  pablished  In  1530.    It  '^  The  troth  of  this  aaaertioD  is  denied 

has  been  much  oontiroyerted  of  late  years  by  Andrte,  xlx.  188. 

whether  he  were  aoqnainted  or  not  with  <l  M^Crle's  Beformation  in  Italy,  p.  431 

Hebrew.  *  This  translation,  whidi  ooold  have 

[Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Oreek  beenof  little  use,  was  printed  in  Hebrew 

Testament,  so  ftr  as  it  is  made  fhnn  the  characters,  with  the  original,  and  with  a 

Latin  at  all,  is  firom  that  of  Eraamns,  version  in  modern  Greek,  bat  in  the  — wm» 

not  fhxn  the  Valgate.    But  it  is  said  characters.    It  was  reprinted  in  1563  by 

that  he  firequently  adheres  to  the  ori-  some  Italian  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  letter, 

ginal  where  Erasmus  departs  fhnn  it;  so  This  Spanish  translation  is  of  oonsidep* 

that  he  must  be  reckoned  suflBdently  able  antiquity,  appearing  by  the  lan- 

aoquainted  with  Oreek.    See  Historical  guage  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century;  it 

Accounts  of  English  Versions  of  the  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish 

Scriptures,  prefixed  to  the  English  Hex-  Jews,  and  preserved  privately  in  their 

apla,  printed  in  1841.  synagogues  and  schools.    This  is  one  out 

Coverdale  had  other  versions  to  assist  of  several  translations  of  Scripture  that 

Urn  besides  that  of  Lather  and  the  Vul-  were  made  in  Spain  during  the  middle 

gate.    But  his  own  was  executed  with  ages;  one  of  them,  pertiaps,  by  order  of 

a  rapidity  absolutely  incompatible  with  Alfonso  X.    Andres,  xix.  151.    Bat  in 

deliberate    consideration,    even    if   his  the  sixteenth  century,  even  before  the 

learning  bad  been  greater  than  it  was.—  alarm  about  the  progress  of  heresy  begaj 
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Olaus  Petri,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Gustavns 
Yasa,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish,  and  Pal* 
ladins  into  Danish,  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
But  in  no  language  were  so  many  editions  of  Scripture 
published  as  in  that  of  Flanders  or  Holland ;  the  dialects 
being  still  more  slightly  different,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
than  they  are  now.  The  old  translation  from  the 
Yulgate,  first  printed  at  Delft  in  1497,  appeared  several 
times  before  the  Eeformation  from  the  presses  of  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam.  A  Flemish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  that  of  Luther  came  out  at  Antwerp  in  1522, 
the  very  year  of  its  publication  at  Wittenberg;  and 
twelve  times  more  in  tiie  next  five  years.  It  appearo 
from  the  catalogue  of  Panzer  that  the  entire  Bible  was 
printed  in  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  language,  within  the 
first  thirtynsix  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fifteen 
editions,  one  of  which  was  at  Lou  vain,  one  at  Amsterdam, 
and  the  rest  at  Antwerp.  Thirty-four  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  alone  in  that  Icmguage  appeared  within 
the  same  period ;  twenty-four  of  them  at  Aiitwerp.'  Most 
of  these  were  taken  from  Luther,  but  some  from  the 
Vulgate.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  comparison  between 
the  number  of  these  editions,  and  consequently  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Biblical 
knowledge,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  anything  that  coidd  be  found  in  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  the  empire. 

39.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  given  to  the  Vul- 
gate by  the  church  of  Eome,  it  has  never  been  Latin  trans, 
forbidden  either  to  criticise  the  text  of  that  lations. 
version,  or  to  publish  a  new  one.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  an 
oriental  scholar  of  some  reputation,  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at  Lyons  in  1528. 
This  has  been  reckoned  too  literal,  and  consequently 
obscure  and  full  of  solecisms.  That  of  Sebastian  Munster, 
a  more  eminent  Hebraist,  printed  at  Basle  in  1534, 
though  not  free  from  oriental  idioms,  which  indeed  very 
few  translations  have  been,  or  perhaps  rightly  can  be, 

in  Spain,  a  stop  was  put  to  their  promxi]-  well  reoeiyed,  and  was  nearly  sappreflsed. 

gation,  partly  through  the  suspicions  en-  Id.  ibid.    M'Crie's  Hist  of  the  Beforma* 

tertained  of  the  half-oonverted  Jews,  tion  in  Spain. 

Id.,  183.    The  translation  of  Enzina,  a  f  FtuuerpAnnalesTypognq^hiei,  Index. 
gnsDected  Protestant,  was,  of  coarse,  not 

2  c  2 
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and  influenced,  acoording  to  some,  by  the  &lae  interpre- 
tations of  the  rabbins,  is  more  intelligible.  Two  of  the 
most  learned  and  candid  Bomanists,  Huet  and  Simon, 
give  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  version  of  Pagninns. 
Another  translation  by  Leo  Jnda  and  Bibliander,  at 
Zurich  in  1543,  thongh  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Munster,  deviates  too  much  from  the  literal  sense. 
This  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545  by  Bobert  Stephens, 
with  notes  attributed  to  Yatable.' 

40.  The  earliest  Protestant  translation  in  French  is 
French  trans-  that  by  Olivetan  at  Neufchd^tel  in  1535.  It  has 
utioDs.  been  said  that  Calvin  had  some  share  in  this 
edition,  which,  however,  is  of  little  value,  except  from 
its  scarcity,  if  it  be  true  that  the  text  of  the  version 
from  the  Vulgate  by  Faber  Stapulensis  has  been  merely 
retouched.  Faber  had  printed  this,  in  successive  por- 
tions, some  time  before;  at  first  in  France;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  1525,  having  prohibited  his 
translation,  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
press  of  Antwerp.  This  edition  of  Faber  appeared 
several  times  dunng  the  present  period.  The  French 
Bible  of  Louvain,  which  is  that  of  Faber,  revised  by 
the  command  of  Charles  Y.,  appeared  as  a  new  transla* 
tion  in  1550.** 

i  Sbuou,  HiBt.  Grit  do  V.  T.;  Biogr.       h  Simon,  Hift  Grit  da  V.  T.;  Bloip. 
UnlT. ;  KIchhorUfT.  565  n  pott ;  Andrii,   Univ. ;  Efadihorn,  ▼.  MS  et poil;  AndiK 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

HISTORY  OF  SPBCOLAnVE,  MORAL,  ASCD  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHT. 
AND  OF  JURISPRUDSNGE;  IN  EOROP^  FROM  IBM  TO  1B60. 


Sect.  L    1520-1550. 

S^;)ecakttve  Fbiloflopby. 

1.  Under  this  head  we  shall  comprehend  not  only  what 
passes  by  the  loose,  yet  not  unintelligible  ap- 
pellation,  metaphysics,  bnt  those  theories  upon  ISSm 
the  nature  of  things,  which,   resting  chiefly  ^^^^^ 
upon  assumed  dogmas,  could  not  justly  be  re- 
duced to  the  division  of  physical  science.     The  distinc- 
tion may  sometimes  be  open  to  cavil,  but  every  man  of 
a  reflecting  mind  will  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
a  rigorous  classification  of  books.    The  science  of  logic, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  too  many  partitions, 
but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  connexion,  in  wis  period 
of  literature,  with  speculative  philosophy,  will  be  com- 
prised in  the  same  department. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  old  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, the  barbarous  and  unprofitable  dis- 
putations  which  occupied  the  universities  of  fyHtot 
Europe  for  some  hundred  years,  would  not  have  ?Sl?Il?*S- 
endu^  much  longer  against  the  contempt  of  ■'•'"°'^- 
a  more  enlightened  generation.    Wit  and  reason,  learn- 
ing and  religion,  combined  their  forces  to  overthrow  the 
idols  of  the  schools.   They  had  no  advocates  able  enough 
to  say  much  in  their  favour ;  but  established  possession, 
and  that  inert  force  which  ancient  prejudices  retain, 
even  in  a  revolutionary  age,  especially  when  united  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  rendered  the  victory  of 
good  sense  and  real  philosophy  very  slow. 
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3.  The  defenders  of  scholastic  disputation  availed 
It  is  BM-  themselves  of  the  commonplace  plea,  that  its 
tained  by  abuscff  fnmished  no  conclusion  against  its  nse. 
iitiMimd^  The  barbarousness  of  its  terminology  might 
'^ctni'^  be  in  some  measure  discarded;  the  questions 
which  had  excited  ridicule  might  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate ;  but  it  was  still  contended  that  too  much  of  theo- 
logy was  involved  in  the  schemes  of  school  philosophy 
erected  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  church  to  be  sacrificed 
for  heathen  or  heretical  innovations.  The  universities 
adhered  to  their  established  exercises ;  and  though  these, 
except  in  Spain,  grew  less  active,  and  provoked  less 
emulation,  they  at  least  prevented  the  introduction  of 
any  more  liberal  course  of  study.  But  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  scholastic  philosophy,  which  became,  in  reality 
or  in  show,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  authority 
of  Aristotle,  than  it  could  have  been,  while  his  writings 
were  unknown  or  ill-translated,  were  found,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  among  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
orders,  to  whom  the  Jesuits,  inferior  to  none  in  acute- 
ness,  lent,  in  process  of  time,  their  own  very  powerful 
aid.'  Spain  was,  above  all  countries,  and  that  for  a  very 
long  time,  the  asylum  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  among  many  causes  which  have  ex- 
cluded, as  we  may  say,  the  writers  of  that  kingdom, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  from  the  catholic  communion 
of  European  literature. 

4.  These  men,  or  many  of  them,  at  least  towards  the 
Q^^jj^jj^gj^  middle  of  the  century,  were  acquainted  with 
tatonon  the  Writings  of  Aristotle.  But  commenting 
Aristotle,  upon  the  Greek  text,  they  divided  it  into  the 

smallest  fragments,  gave  each  a  syllogistic  form,  and 
converted  every  proposition  into  a  complex  series  of 
reasonings,  till  they  ended,  says  Buhle,  in  an  endless 
and  insupportable  verbosity.  "  In  my  own  labours  upon 
Aristotie,"  he  proceeds,  ^'  I  have  sometimes  had  recourse, 
in  a  difficult  passage,  to  these  scholastic  commentators, 
bat  never  gained  anything  else  by  my  trouble  than  an 
unpleasant  confasion  of  ideas ;  the  little  there  is  of  value 
being  scattered  and  buried  in  a  chaos  of  endless  words.**^ 


*  Bnicker,  !▼.  117  et  post    Bnhle  bas  drawn  ooploadj  frun  Us  pwdwaMui,  IL 
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5.  The  scholastic  method  had  the  reformers  both  of 
religion  and  literature  against  it.     One  of  the    .^^ 
most  strenuous  of  the  latter  was  Ludovicus  viveson 
Vives,  in  his  great  work,  De  corruptis  artibus  "^i^o^ti^- 
et  tradendis  disciplinis.     Though  the  main  object  of 
this  is  the  restoration  of  what  were  called  the  studies  of 
humanity  (humaniores  liter»),  which  were  ever  found 
incompatible  with  the  old  meteiphysics,  he  does  not  fail 
to  lash  the  schoolmen  directly  in  parts  of  this  long 
treatiyse,  so  that  no  one,  according  to  Brucker,  has  seen 
better  their  weak  points,  or  struck  them  with  more 
effect.    Vives  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  and  at  one  time 
preceptor  to  the  princess  Mary  in  England.'^ 

6.  In  the  report  of  the  visitation  of  Oxford,  ordered 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1636,  contempt  for  the  scho-  Q^ntempiof 
lastic  philosophy  is  displayed  in  the  triumphant  them  in 
tone  of  conquerors.  Henry  himself  had  been  England. 
an  admirer  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  the  recent  breach 
with  the  see  of  Bome  made  it  almost  necessary  to  declare 
against  the  schoolmen,  its  steadiest  adherents.  And  the 
lovers  of  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  the  favourers  of 
the  Beformation,  were  gaining  ground  in  the  English 
government.** 

7.  But  while  the  subtle,  though  improfitable,  ii^nuity 
of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  was  giving  way,   yg^g^. 
the  ancient  philosophy,  of  which  that  of  the  tion  for 
scholastic  doctors  was  a  corruption,  restored  in  '^^^*»*<>*^- 
its  genuine  lineaments,  kept  possession  of  the  field  with 
almost  redoubled  honour.      What  the  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages  had  been  in  theology,  that  was  Aristotle  in 
all  physical  and  speculative  science;  and  the  church 
admitted  him  into  an  alliance  of  dependency  for  her  own 
service.    The  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which  the  patron- 

«  Bracker,  Iv.  87.   Melners  (Vergleich.  the  last  of  the  civil  law.    Thus,  on  every 

der  Sitten,  ii.  730-755)  has  several  ex-  side  except  theologv,  which  he  certainly 

tracts  tnm  Vives  as  to  the  scbolasticigm  did  not  mean  to  represent  as  standing  in 

of  the  beginning  of  this  century.    He  no  need  of  correction,  he  wages  war 

was  placed  by  some  of  his  contempo-  against  the  universities  and  their  system, 

rarles  in  a  triumvirate  with  Erasmus  —1842.] 

and  Bnd»u8.    [This  treatise  of  Vives  is  d  Wood's  Kst  of  University  of  Ox- 

In  seven  books.    The  first  is  general;  ford.  The  passage  wherein  Antony  Wood 

the  second  treats  of  the  corrupt  teaching  deplores  the  "  setting  Duns  in  Bocardo  " 

of  grammar;   the  third  of  logic;   the  has  been   often  quoted  by  those  who 

fr»uith  of  rhetoric;  the  fifth  of  medicine  make  merry  with  the  lamentations  of 

and  mathematics;  the  sixth  of  ethics;  ignorance. 
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age  of  the  Medici  and  the  'writiiigB  of  FioiniiB  had  given 
coontenance  in  the  last  century,  was  mnoh  fiiUen,  nor 
had,  at  this  particular  time,  any  known  suppoTterp  in 
Europe.  Those  who  turned  their  minds  to  physical 
Itnomedge,  while  they  found  little  to  their  purpose  in 
Plato,  were  furnished  by  the  rival  school  with  many 
confident  theories  and  some  useful  truth.  Nor  was 
Aristotle  without  adherents  among  the  conspicuous  cul> 
tivators  of  polite  literature,  who  willingly  paid  that 
deference  to  a  sage  of  Oreece,  which  they  blushed  to 
show  for  a  barbarian  dialectician  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. To  them  at  least  he  was  indebted  for  appearing 
in  a  purer  text,  and  in  more  accurate  venrions ;  nor  was 
the  criticism  of  the  sixteenth  century  more  employed  on 
any  other  writer.  By  the  help  of  philology,  as  her 
bounden  handmaid,  philosophy  trimmed  afresh  her 
lamp.  The  true  peripatetic  cfystem,  according  to  so 
competent  a  judge  as  Buhle,  was  first  made  known  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the 
new  disciples  of  Aristotle,  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  ihe  spirit  as  well  as  literal  sense  of  his  posi- 
tions, prepared  the  way  for  a  more  advanced  generation 
to  poise  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  reason.* 

8.  The  name  of  Aristotle  was  sovereign  in  the  con- 

tinental  universities ;  and  the  union  between 
thon  his  philosophy,  or  what  bore  that  title,  and  the 

n2S«  him.  ®^^^*^^»  appewred  so  long  established,  that  they 

must  stand  or  Ml  together.  Luther  accord- 
ingly, in  the  commencement  of  the  Beformation,  in- 
veighed against  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysics, 
or  rather  against  those  sciences  themselves ;  nor  was 
Melanchthon  at  that  time  much  behind  him.  But  time 
ripened  in  this,  as  it  did  in  theology,  the  disciple's  ex 
cellent  imderstanding ;  and  he  even  obtained  influence 
enough  over  the  master  to  make  him  retract  some  of  that 
Invective  against  philosophy,  which  at  first  threatened 
to  bear  down  all  human  reason.  Melanchthon  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  all 
other  ancient  philosophy.  He  introducea  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  to  which  all  Protestant  Germany 
lo  iked  up,  a  scheme  of  dialectics  and  physics,  founded 
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upon  the  peripatotio  school,  Irat  improved,  as  Buhle  tells 
jia,  by  his  own  acnteness  and  knowledge.  Thus  in  his 
books  logio  is  taught  with  a  constant  reference  to 
rhetoric ;  and  the  physical  science  of  antiquity  is  en- 
larged by  all  that  had  been  added  in  astronomy  and 
physiology.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  authority 
of  Scripture  was  always  resorted  to  as  controlling  a  phi- 
losophy which  had  been  considered  unfftvourable  to 
natural  religion.' 

9.  I  will  not  contend,  after  a  very  cursory  inspection 
of  iihis  latter  work  of  Melanchthon,  against  tiie  ^^^^^ 
elaborate  panegyric  of  Buhle ;  but  I  cannot  phiiosopu- 
think  the  Liitia  Doctrinsd  Physica  much  calcu-  ^  <»»**»«• 
lated  to  advance  the  physical  sciences.  He  insists  very 
fiilly  on  the  influence  of  the  stars  in  producing  events 
which  we  call  fortuitous,  and  even  in  moulding  the 
human  character — a  prejudice  under  which  this  eminent 
man  is  well  known  to  have  laboured.  Melanchthon 
argues  sometimes  from  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  some- 
times from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  strange  conclusions.  Another  treatise,  entitled 
De  anim4,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  extolled  by  Buhle 
as  comprehending  not  only  the  psychology  but  tiie  phy- 
siology abo  of  man,  and  as  having  rendered  great  service 
in  the  age  for  which  it  was  written.  This  universality 
of  talents,  and  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  ethics 
and  dialectics  of  Melanchthon,  enhanced  his  high  repu- 
tation ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  influence  of  so  great 
a  name  should  have  secured  the  preponderance  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Ger- 
many for  more  than  a  century. 

10.  The  treatise  of  the  most  celebrated  Aristotelian 
of  his  age,  Pomponatius,  on  the  immortality  of  j^^^o^^ 
the  soul,  has  been  already  mentioned.   In  1525  uanBof 
he  published  two  books,  one  on  incantations,  the  ^**^* 
other  on  fate  and  freewill.  They  are  extremely  scarce,  but, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Brucker,  indicate  a  scheme 
of  philosophy  by  no  means  friendly  to  religion.'    I  do 
not  find  any  other  of  the  Aristotelian  school  who  &lls 
within  the  present  thirty  years  of  sufficient  celebrity  to 
deserve  mention  in  this  place.    But  the  Italian  Aristo 

I  Bobtat  II 43T.  *  Bnidrar,  it.  16«. 
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telians  were  divided  into  two  clafises — one,  to  wbick 
FomponatiuB  belonged,  following  the  interpretation  of 
the  cmcient  Greek  scholiasts,  especially  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisea ;  the  other,  that  of  the  famous  Spanish  philo- 
fiopher  of  the  twelfth  century,  Averroes,  who  may  rather 
be  considered  an  heresiarch  in  the  peripatetic  church 
than  a  genuine  disciple  of  its  foimder.  The  leading 
tenet  of  Averroism  was  the  numerical  imity  of  the  soul 
of  mankind,  notwithstanding  its  partition  among  mil- 
lions of  living  individuals.*'  This  proposition,  which  it 
may  seem  d^cult  to  comprehend,  and  which  Buhle 
deems  a  misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  na- 
tural enough  to  one  who  read  him  in  a  bad  Arabic  ver- 
sion, is  so  far  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  contains  the  germ 
of  an  atheistical  philosophy,  which  spread  far,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  latter  pMt  of  this  century,  and 
in  the  seventeenth. 

11.  Meantime  the  most  formidable  opposition  to  the 
University  authority  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  in  the  very 
of  Paris,     centre  of  his  dominions — a  conspiracy  against 

the  sovereign  in  his  court  itsel£  For  as  no  university 
had  been  equal  in  renown  for  scholastic  acuteness  to 
that  of  Paris,  there  was  none  so  tenacious  of  its  ancient 
discipline.  The  very  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  a 
dangerous  innovation  in  the  eyes  of  its  rulers,  which 
they  sought  to  restrain  by  the  intervention  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Yet  here,  in  their  own  schools,  the  ancient 
routine  of  dialectics  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an  audar 
cious  hand. 

12.  Peter  Bamus  (Bamee),  a  man  of  gi*eat  natural 
New  logic  acuteness,  an  intrepid,  though  too  arrogant  a 
of  Ramus,  spirit,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  having  ac- 
quired a  considerable  knowledge  of  laoguages  as  well  as 
philosophy  in  the  university,  where  he  originally  filled, 
it  is  said,  a  menial  office  in  one  of  the  colleges,  began 
publicly  to  attack  the  Aristotelian  method  of  logic,  by 
endeavouring  to  substitute  a  new  system  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  led  to  ask  himself,  he  tells  us,  after  three 
years  passed  in  the  study  of  logic,  whether  it  bad  ren- 
dered hiTn  more  conversant  with  facts,  more  fluent  in 
«|>eech,  more  quick  in  poetry,  wiser,  in  short,  any  way 

)>  See  Bayle,  Averroes,  note  £,  to  which  I  omitted  to  refier  on  ft  former  mentlot 
of  the  Bul^ect,  p.  901. 
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than  it  bad  found  him ;  and  being  compelled  to  answer 
all  this  in  the  negative,  he  was  put  on  considering 
^whether  the  fault  were  in  himself  or  in  his  course  of 
study.  Before  he  could  be  quite  satisfied  as  to  this 
question,  he  fell  accidentally  upon  reading  some  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  in  which,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  he 
found  a  species  of  logic  very  unlike  the  Aristotelian,  and 
far  more  apt,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 
From  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  from  his  own  ingenious 
mind,  Eamus  frconed  a  scheme  of  dialectics,  which  im- 
mediately shook  the  citadel  of  the  Stagirite ;  and,  though 
in  itself  it  did  not  replace  the  old  philosophy,  contri- 
buted very  powerfully  to  its  ultimate  decline.  The 
Institutiones  Dialecticao  of  Bamus  were  published  in 
1643. 

13.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  met  with  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  awaits  such  innova-  j^^^^g 
tors.  The  university  laid  their  complaint  before  withnnfur 
the  parliament  of  Paris ;  the  king  took  it  out  *"*^«°*» 
of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  a  singular  trial  was 
awarded  as  to  the  merits  of  the  rival  systems  of  logic, 
two  judges  being  nominated  by  Goveanus,  the  prominent 
accuser  of  Bamus,  two  by  himself,  and  a  fifth  by  the 
king.  Francis,  it  seems,  though  fiskvourable  to  the  cks- 
sicsd  scholars,  whose  wishes  might  generally  go  against 
the  established  dialectics,  yet,  perhaps  from  connecting 
this  innovation  with  those  in  religion,  took  the  side  of 
the  university ;  and  after  a  regular  hearing,  though,  as 
is  alleged,  a  very  partial  one,  Ihe  majority  of  the  judges 
pronouncing  an  unfavourable  decision,  Bamus  was  pro« 
hibited  from  teaching,  and  his  book  was  suppressed. 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  taken  ofiF  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  in  rhetoric 
gave  umbrage  to  the  university.  It  was  not  till  some  time 
afterwards  ^t  his  system  spread  over  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent.* 

14.  Bamus  has  been  once  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon, 
certainly  no  bigot  to  Aristotle,  with  much  contempt,  and 

i  Lannoy  de  tkiU  Aristot  fcntniia  in  that  the  trial  was  conducted  with  mncb 

Acad.  Paris.    The  sixth  stage  of  Aris-  onfidmess  and  violenoe,  p.  113.    See  also 

totle's  fortune  Laan<^  reckons  to  be  the  Brnclcer,  v.  548-583,  for  a  copious  aoooont 

Bamean  controvert,  and  the  victory  of  of  Ramus ;  and  Bohle,  il.  579-602 ;  a2») 

the   Greek  philosopher.    He  quotes  a  Bayte. 
from  Omer  Talon,  whidi  shows 
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another  time  with  limited  praise.^  It  ia,  however,  gene* 
rally  admitted  by  critical  histonaius  of  philosophy,  that 
Its  meriu  ^  Conferred  material  obligations  on  science  by 
nd  duk  decrying  the  barbarons  logic  of  tbe  schoolmen. 
'*'^^'  What  are  the  merits  of  his  own  method  is  a 
different  question.  It  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
more  popular  and  convenient  than  that  in  use.  He  treated 
logic  as  merely  the  art  of  argoing  to  others,  ars  disserendi  ; 
and,  not  unnaturally  fix>m  this  definition,  comprehended 
in  it  much  that  the  ancients  had  placed  in  the  province 
of  rhetoric,  the  invention  and  disposition  of  proora  in  dis- 
course. 

15.  ''If  we  compare,"  says  Buhle,  ''the  logic  of 
Bnhie's  fto-  Bamus  with  that  which  was  previously  in  use, 
count  of  It.  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  its  superiority. 
If  we  judge  of  it  by  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
science  itself  and  the  degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained 
in  the  hands  of  modem  writers,  we  shall  find  but  an 
imperfect  and  faulty  attempt."  Bamus  n^lected,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  reason  to  other  fitcul-* 
ties  of  the  mind,  the  sources  of  error,  and  the  best  means 
of  obviating  them,  the  precautions  necessary  in  forming 
and  examining  our  judgments.  His  rules  display  the 
pedantry  of  system  as  much  as  those  of  the  Aristo- 
telians." 

16.  As  the  logic  of  Bamus  appears  to  be  of  no  more 
direct  utility  than  that  of  Aristotle  in  assisting  us  to 
determine  the  absolute  truth  of  propositions,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  satisfy  Lord  Bacon,  so  perhaps  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  syllogisms,  which 
indeed,  on  a  less  extended  scale  than  in  Aristotle,  form 
part  of  the  Bamean  dialectics.  Like  all  those  who  as- 
sailed the  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  kept  no  bounds  in 
depreciating  his  works,  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  public, 

k  Hooker  alao  says  with  Bevere  irony:  tboiebj  restrained  into  meh  geneialitiet 

"  In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new-  aa,  everywhere  olferfng  thenaelvea.  are 

devised  aid,  two  things  there  are  not-  apparent  nnto  men  of  tbe  weakest  oon- 

withstanding  singular.    Of  marveUona  oelt  that  need  be;  so  as,  following  the 

qnidc  despatch  It  is,  and  doth  show  them  rales  and  preoepts  thereof,  we  may  find 

that  have  it  as  much  almost  in  three  it  to  be  an  art,  which  tpadieth  the  way 

days  ss  if  it  had  dwelt  threescore  yean  of  speedy  diaooone,  and  reatndaeth  On 

with  them,"  &c.    Again:  *'  BeAose  tbe  mind  of  man,  that  it  may  not  wax  ov«r> 

cariosity  of  man's  wit  doth  many  times  wise."    Eodea.  PoL  L  f  t. 

with  peril  wade  ftrther  in  the  seaicfa  of  ""  Bnhlo,  IL  5M,  5M, 
things  than  were  convenient,  tbe  ssma  la 
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and  especially  jonnger  stadents,  will  pass  more  readily 
from  admiration  to  contempt,  than  to  a  qualified  estima- 
tion, of  any  fiunons  man. 

17.  While  Bamus  was  assaulting  the  stronghold  of 
Aristotelian  despotism,  the  syllogistic  method  ^ 
of  argumentation,  another  province  of  that  ex-  ^'*™*^ 
tensive  empire,  its  physical  theory,  was  invaded  by  a 
still  more  audacious,  and  we  must  add,  a  much  more 
unworthy  innovator,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  Though 
lew  of  IMs  extraordinary  person's  writings  were  pub- 
lished before  the  middle  of  the  century,  yet  as  he  died 
in  1541,  and  his  disciples  began  very  early  to  promulgate 
his  theories,  we  may  introduce  his  name  more  appro- 
priately in  iliis  than  in  any  later  period.  The  system, 
u  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Paracelsus  had  a  primary  re- 
gard to  medicine,  which,  he  practised  with  -die  boldness 
of  a  wandering  empiric.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Germany 
to  cany  on  thiis  profession ;  and  Paracelsus  employed  his 
youth  in  casting  nativities,  practising  chiromancy,  and 
exhibiting  chemical  tricks.  He  knew  very  little  Latin, 
and  his  writings  are  as  unintelligible  from  their  style  as 
their  substance.  Yet  he  was  not  without  acuteness  in 
his  own  profession ;  and  his  knowledge  of  pharmaceutic 
chemistry  was  &r  beyond  that  of  his  age.  Upon  this 
real  advcmtage  he  founded  those  extravagant  theories 
which  attracted  many  ardent  minds  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  afterwards  woven  into  new  schemes 
of  £Eincifol  philosophy.  EUs  own  models  were  the  oriental 
reveries  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the  theosophy  of  the  mystics. 
He  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  easily  seduces  the  ima- 
gination of  those  who  do  not  ask  for  rational  proof, 
that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  between  the  macrocosm, 
as  they  called  it,  of  external  nature,  and  the  microcosm 
of  man.  This  harmony  and  parallelism  of  all  things,  he 
maintains,  can  only  be  made  known  to  us  by  mvine 
revelation ;  and  hence  all  heathen  philosophy  has  been 
erroneous.  The  key  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  in 
the  Scriptures  only,  studied  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of 
QodL  communicating  an  interior  light  to  the  contempla- 
tive souL  So  great  an  obscurity  reigns  over  the  writmgs 
of  Paracelsus,  which,  in  Latin  at  least,  are  not  originally 
his  own,  for  he  had  but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  that 
language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  his 
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opinions,  especially  as  he  affects  to  use  words  in  .senses 
imposed  by  himself:  the  development  of  his  physical 
system  consisted  in  an  aocumulationof  chemical  theorems, 
none  of  which  are  conformable  to  sound  philosophy." 

18.  A  mixture  of  fiBmaticism  and  imposture  is  very 
His  impot-  palpable  in  Paracelsus,  as  in  what  he  calls  his 
^*^^*  Gkbalistic  art,  which  produces  by  imagination 
and  natural  faith,  '*  per  fildem  naturalem  ingenitam,"  all 
magical  operations,  and  counterfeits  by  these  means 
whatever  we  see  in  the  external  world.  Man  has  a 
sidereal  as  well  as  material  body,  an  astral  element, 
which  all  do  not  partake  in  equal  degrees ;  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  magic,  which  is  in  fact  the  power  of 
astral  properties,  or  of  producing  those  effects  which  the 
stars  naturally  produce,  is  not  equally  attainable  by  all. 
This  astral  element  of  the  body  survives  for  a  time  after 
death,  and  explains  the  apparition  of  dead  persons ;  but 
in  this  state  it  is  subject  to  those  who  possess  the  art  of 
magic,  which  is  then  called  necromancy. 

19.  Paracelsus  maintained  the  animation  of  every- 
and  extra-  thing ;  all  minerals  both  feed  and  render  their 
▼aganoes.  food.  And  besides  this  life  of  every  part  of 
nature,  it  is  peopled  with  spiritual  beings,  inhabitants 
of  the  four  elements,  subject  to  disease  and  death  like 
man.  These  are  the  silvains  (sylphs),  tmdines,  or 
nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is  thus  observable 
that  he  first  gave  these  names,  which  rendered  after* 
wards  the  Bosicrucian  feibles  so  celebrated.  These  live 
with  man,  and  sometimes,  except  the  salamanders,  bear 
children  to  him  ;  they  know  future  events,  and  reveal 
them  to  us ;  they  are  also  guardians  of  hidden  treasures, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  their  means."*  I  may  perhaps 
have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes  so  absurd  and  men- 
dacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of  weeds  as  well  as 
flowers  ;  and  Paracelsus  forms  a  link  in  the  history  of 
opinion,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

20.  The  sixteenth  century  was  fertile  in  men,  like 
Cornelius  Paracclsus,  full  of  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
Agrippa.      eager  to  substitute  their  own  dogmatism  for 

"  Brucker,  iv.  646-684,  has  oopiondy  whidi  I  nae  in  the  FVendi  trinalatka 

descanted  on  the  theoaophy  of  Paraoelsna;  Bohle  is  very  brief  in   thia  «««**t>w^ 

md  a  still  more  enlarged  aooount  of  it  thonc^  he  baa  a  general  partialis  to 

wiU  be  found  in  the  third  Tolume  of  myBUcal  rhapsodies. 
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that  they  endeavoured  to  overthrow.  They  are,  com- 
pared with  Aristotle,  like  the  ephemeral  demagogues 
who  start  up  to  a  power  they  abuse  as  well  as  usurp  on 
the  overthrow  of  some  ancient  tyranny.  One  of  these 
was  Cornelius  Agrippa,  chiefly  remembered  by  the 
legends  of  his  ms^cal  skill.  Agrippa  had  drunk  deep 
at  the  turbid  streams  of  cabbaUstic  philosophy,  whien 
had  already  intoxicated  two  men  of  f&r  greater  merit, 
and  bom  for  greater  purposes,  Picus  of  Mirandola  and 
Beuchlin*  The  treatise  of  Agrippa  on  occult  philosophy 
is  a  rhapsody  of  wild  theory  and  juggling  falsehood.  It 
links,  however,  the  theosophy  of  Paracelsus  and  the 
later  sect  of  Behmenists  with  an  oriental  lore,  venerable 
in  some  measure  for  its  antiqnity ,  and  full  of  those  as- 
pirations of  the  soul  to  break  her  limits,  and  withdraw 
herself  from  the  dominion  of  sense,  which  soothed,  in 
old  time,  the  reflecting  hours  of  many  a  solitary  sage  on 
the  Ganges  and  the  Oxus.  The  Jewish  doctors  had 
borrowed  much  from  this  eastern  source,  and  especially 
the  leading  principle  of  their  Cabbala,*  the  emanation  of 
all  finite  being  from  the  infinite.  But  this  philosophy 
was  in  all  its  successive  stages  mingled  with  arbitrary, 
if  not  absurd,  notions  as  to  angelic  and  demoniacal  in- 
telligences, till  it  reached  a  climax  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

21.  Agrippa,  evidently  the  precursor  of  Paracelsus, 
builds  his  pretended  philosophy  on  the  four  ^j^ 
elements,  by  whose  varying  forces  the  phaeno-  tended 
mena  of  the  world  are  chiefly  prodnced ;  yet  P*>»i«»i*y' 
not  altogether,  since  there  are  occnlt  forces  of  greater 
efficacy  than  the  elementary,  and  which  are  derived  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  The  mundane  spirit  actuates  every  being,  but  in 
different  degrees,  and  gives  life  and  form  to  each ;  form 
being  derived  from  the  ideas  which  the  Deity  has 
empowered  his  intelligent  ministers,  as  it  were  by  the 
use  of  his  seal,  to  impress.  A  scale  of  being,  that 
fundamental  theorem  of  the  emanative  philosophy,  con- 
nects the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  things  ;  and  hence 
arises  the  power  of  magic ;  for  all  things  have,  by  their 
concatenation,  a  sympathy  with  those  above  and  below 
them,  as  sound  is  propagated  along  a  string.  But  besides 
these  natural  relations,  which  the  occult  philosophy 
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brings  to  light,  it  teackes  ua  also  how  to  propitiate  and 
influence  the  intelligences,  mundane,  angelic,  or  demo- 
niacal, which  people  the  imiveise.  This  is  best  done 
by  fumigations  with  ingredients  corresponding  to  their 
respectiye  properties.  They  may  even  thus  be  subdued, 
and  rendeied  subject  to  man.  The  demons  are  clothed 
with  a  material  body,  and  attached  to  the  different 
elements;  they  always  speak  Hebrew,  as  the  oldest 
tongue.^  It  would  be  trifling  to  give  one  moment's 
consideration  to  this  gibberish,  were  it  not  evidently 
connected  with  superstitious  absurdities,  that  enchained 
the  mind  of  Europe  for  some  generations.  We  see  the 
credence  in  witchcraft  and  spectral  appearances,  in 
astrology  and  magical  charms,  in  demoniacal  possessions, 
those  fruitful  springs  of  infettuation,  wretchedness,  and 
crime,  sustained  by  an  impudent  parade  of  metaphysical 
philosophy.  The  system  of  Agiippa  is  the  mere  creed 
of  magical  imposture,  on  which  Paracelsus,  and  still  more 
Jacob  Behmen,  grafted  a  sort  of  religious  mysticism. 
But  in  their  general  influence  these  theories  were  still 
more  pernicious  than  the  technical  pedantry  of  the 
schools.  A  Venetian  monk,  Francis  Georgius,  published 
a  scheme  of  blended  Cabbalistic  and  Platonic,  or  Neo> 
Platonic,  philosophy  in  1525 ;  but  having  no  collateral 
pretensions  to  fame,  like  some  other  worshippers  of  the 
same  phantom,  he  can  only  be  found  in  the  historians  of 
obsolete  paradoxes.*^ 

22.  Agrippa  hasleft,  among  other  foigotten  productions, 
HisBoepti.  ft  treatise  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  sciences, 
caitreatiae.  which  Served  in  some  measure  to  promote  a 
sceptical  school  of  philosophy ;  no  very  unnatuial  result 
of  such  theories  as  he  had  proposed.  It  is  directed  against 
the  imperfections  sufficiently  obvious  in  most  depart- 
ments of  science,  but  contains  nothing  which  has  not 
been  said  more  ably  since  that  time.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  contradicts  much  that  he  had  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  occult  philosophy,  and  of  the  art  of  Baymond  Lully.' 

23.  A  man  fax  superior  to  both  Agrippa  and  Para- 
^^        celsus  was  Jerome  Cardan:    his  genius  waff 

quick,  versatile,  fertile,  and  almost  profound ; 
yet  no  man  can  read  the  strange  book  on  his  own  life, 

P  Bracker,  iv.  410 ;  Sprengel,  liL  226 ;       <i  Bracker,  iv.  374-386 ;  Bahk^  tt.  at? 
Bnhle,  U.  369.  '  Bracker,  Bnhle. 
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wherein  he  describes,  or  pretends  to  dbscrihe,  hiB  extra- 
ordinary character,  without  suspecting  a  portion  of  in- 
sanity ;  a  suspicion  which  the  hypothesis  of  wilftil  &lse- 
hood  would,  considering  what  the  book  contains,  rather 
augment  than  diminish.  Cardan's  writings  are  extremely 
voluminous ;  the  chief  that  relate  to  general  philosophy 
are  those  entitled  De  subtilitate  et  varietate  rerum. 
Brucker  praises  these  for  their  vast  erudition,  supported 
by  innumerable  experiments  and  observations  on  nature, 
which  ftimish  no  trifling  collection  of  &cts  to  readers  of 
judgment ;  while  his  incoherence  of  ideas,  his  extrava- 
gauce  of  fancy,  and  confused  method,  have  rendered  him 
of  little  service  to  philosophy.  Cardan  professed  himself 
a  stanch  enemy  of  Aristo^e.* 


Sect.  H.     1520-1660. 

On  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 


24.  By  moral  philosophy,  we  are  to  understand  not  only 
systems  of  ethics,  and  exhortations  to  virtue,  but  -  „ 
that  survey  of  the  nature  or  customs  of  mankind  of  moral 
which  men  of  reflecting  minds  are  apt  to  take,   ^'**«"- 
and  by  which  they  become  qualified  to  guide  and  advise 
their  fellows.     The  influence  of  such  men,  through  the 
popularity  of  their  writings,  is  not  the  same  in  all  periods 
of  society ;  it  has  sensibly  abated  in  modem  times,  and 
is  chiefly  exercised  through  fiction,  or  at  least  a  more 
amusing  style  than  was  found  sufficient  for  our  fore- 
others  ;  and  froQi  this  change  of  fashion,  as  well  as  from 
the  advance  of  real  knowledge,  and  the  greater  precision 
of  language,  many  books  once  famous  have  scarcely  re- 
tained a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  never  lie  on  our 
tables. 

*  Brncker,  ▼.  86.    Gaidan  bad  much  of  All  organised  bodies  be  held  to  be  ani- 

the  same  kind  of  saperstition  as  Para-  mated,  so  that  there   is  no  principle 

celsns  and  Agrippa.    He  admits,  as  the  which  may  not  be  called  nature.    All  is 

basis  of  his  physical  philosophy,  a  sym-  ruled  l^  the  properties  of  nmnbers. 

pafhy  between  the  heavenly  bodies  and  Heat  and  moisture  are   the  only  real 

our  own ;  not  only  general,  bat  distribn-  qualities  in  nature ;  the  first  being  the 

Uve  ;  the  sun  being  in  harmony  with  the  formal,  the  second  the  material  cause  of 

heart,  t]ie  moon  with  the  animal  Juices,  all  things.    Spiengel,  iii.  278. 
VOL.  I.  2  1) 
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25.  In  this  class  of  literature,  good  writing,  snch  pt 

GorteffUno  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  appears  to  be  good,  has  a)- 
of  Chau-  ways  been  the  condition  of  public  esteem.  They 
I uone.  form  a  large  x>ortion  of  the  classical  prose  in 
every  language.  And  it  is  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view 
that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  can  deserve  any 
mention  at  present.  None  was  more  renowned  in  Italy 
than  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  in  1528.  We  here  fibud  both  the  gracefulness  of 
the  language  in  this,  perhaps  its  best  age,  and  the  rules 
of  polished  life  in  an  Italian  court  These,  indeed,  are 
rawer  fiivourably  represented,  if  we  compare  them  with 
all  we  know  of  the  state  of  manners  from  other  sources ; 
but  it  can  be  no  reproach  to  the  author  that  he  raised  the 
standard  of  honourable  character  above  the  level  of  prac- 
tice. The  precepts,  however,  are  somewhat  trivial,  and 
the  expression  difEuse ;  faults  not  a  little  characteristic 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  book  of  this  kind  that  is  serious 
without  depth  of  thought  or  warmth  of  feeling  cannot  be 
read  through  with  pleasure. 

26.  At  some  distance  below  Castiglione  in  merit,  and 
equally  in  reputation,  we  may  place  the  dialogues  of 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  writer  whose  long  life  embraced  two 
ages  of  Italian  literature.  These  dialogues  belong  to  the 
€^t,  and  were  published  in  1544.  Such  of  them  as 
relate  to  moral  subjects,  which  he  treats  more  theoreti- 
cally than  Castiglione,  are  solemn  and  dry ;  they  contain 
good  sense  in  good  language  ;  but  the  one  has  no  origi- 
nality, and  the  other  no  spirit. 

27.  A  Spanish  prelate  in  the  court  of  Charles  obtained 
M.^A.  -  extraordinary  reputation  in  Europe  by  a 
reuoof  treatise  so  utterly  forgotten  at  present,  that 
Guevara.  Boutcrwek  has  erven  omitted  his  name.  This 
was  Guevara,  author  of  Marco  Aurelio,  or  the  Golden 
Book.  It  contains  several  feigned  letters  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  probably  in  a  credulous  age 
passed  for  genuine,  and  gave  vogue  to  the  book.  It  was 
continually  reprinted  in  different  languages  for  more 
tiian  a  century ;  scarce  any  book  except  the  Bible,  says 
Casaubon,  has  been  so  much  translated  or  so  frequency 
printed.'    It  must  be  owned  that  Guevara  is  dull ;  but 

t  tThls  was  afterwarda  greatlj  en-   Beloz  de  prindpea,  flw  wmtdi  or  dial  <i 
lAiVed   by  the  aathor,  and  tte  tttle,   prinoea,  added  to  the  foroMr.   TktetOB- 
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he  wrote  in  the  mfancy  of  Spanish  literature.*^    It  is  fisui 
to  observe,  that  Guevara  seems  uniformly  a  friend  to 

tarfeited  letten  are  in  this  second  watk  what  FVench  tnmalatloo  ti»  En($lidi  was 

taiterqperaed  amidst  a  fitrrago  of  trite  made,  the  earliest  mentioned  t^  Bnmo 

moral  and  religious  reflections.— 1842.]  being  153S.  It  must,  however,  have  been 

Bayle  q>eaks  of  Guevara's  Marco  An-  very  accurate,  as  the  EngLish,  though 

relio  with  great  contempt;  its  reputation  taken  ih>m  the  Spanish  only  at  second 

bad  doabtlesB  much  declined  before  that  hand,  throuf^  the  Frendk,  follows  it  so 

time.  closely  as  to  have  the  q;>pearanoe  of  a 

"  [The  account  of  Guevara  in  the  literal  translation  made  directly  from  it 
former  edition,  though  conformable  to  1  have  likewise  the  Aldine  edition  of  the 
the  bibliographers,  stood  in  need  of. some  Italian  version  with  additions  (Venice, 
correction,  which  the  learned  Dr.  W.  1646).  Antonio,  Watts,  and  Lowndes, 
West  of  Dublin  has  enabled  me  to  give,  all  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the 
*  There  are  some  circumstances  connected  literary  history  of  the  two  works." 
wHh  the  Relox  not  generally  known,  In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  West  ob- 
which  satisfftctorlly  account  for  various  serves,  that  the  evidence  of  his  statement 
erroneous  statements  that  have  been  is  eastty  given  from  the  language  of  Gue- 
made  on  the  sul^t  I7  writers  of  hl^^  vara  himself,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
authority.  The  fact  is  that  Guevara,  the  prologue  to  the  Beloz  de  principes. 
about  the  year  1518,  commenced  a  life  The  following  passage  at  the  beginning 
and  letters  of  M.  Aurelius,  which  pur-  of  an  edition  of  this  woric  in  the  British 
ported  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Gredc  Museum,  without  a  titte-page,  but  re- 
work he  found  at  Florence.  Having  ferred  I7  a  pencil  note  in  the  fly-leaf  to 
some  time  afterwards  lent  this  in  M&  the  date  Of  Seville,  1640,  wHl  confirm 
to  the  emperor,  it  was  sorreptitiouBly  Dr.  West's  assertion:— 
eopied,  and  printed,  as  he  informs  us  Gomienca  el  primero  libro  del  fiRmoeift> 
himself,  first  in  SevUIe,  and  afterwards  sfano  emperadw  Marco  AureUo  con  el 
In  FbrtE^saL  This  was  the  Cunous  Libro  Relox  de  prindpes  nuevamente  afladido, 
oureo,  or  Golden  Book^  whldi  for  more  oompuesto  por  el  muy  reverendo  y  mag- 
than  a  century  afterwards  was  so  very  nlfico  sefior  Don  Antonio  ae  Guevara, 
popular,  and  which  was  so  often  trans-  obiq;K>  de  Guadix,  predicador  y  coronista 
lated.  Guevara  himself  subsequently  del  emperador  y  rey  Don  Carlos  quinto 
published  it  (1629),  with  considerable  deste  nombre ;  i,  cuya  imperial  celsitad 
additions,  under  the  titie  mentioned  I7  ae  dirige  la  presents  obra.  En  la  qual 
you,  but  still,  as  I  have  already  stated,  son  afiadidas  dertas  cartas  del  emperador 
forming  but  one  treatise.  An  Italian  Marco  AureUo,  que  si  quitanm  en  otras 
translation  of  this  was  published  in  impressiones  que  se  hisieron  antes  deeta, 
Venice  in  1606,  and  there  is  also  a  Latin  y  tractase  en  este  primero  libro  quanta 
translation ;  but  it  was  never  so  popular,  exoelenda  es  en  el  prindpe  ser  bnen 
nor  so  often  reputed,  as  the  Golden  duistiano,  y  quantos  males  se  signe  de 
Book,  its  original  form.    I  have  a  copy  ser  tynao, 

•f  this  letter  in  the  original  Spanish,  The  second  book  is  snnonnced  ss  fol- 

printed  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  and  have  lows:— Comienca el segundo  libro Uamado 

seen  another,  printed  at  Tolcido  in  1664,  Selox  de  prindpes,  en  el  qual  va  encor- 

so  that  even  after  the  author  published  porado  otro  muy  fiumoso  libro  llamado 

it  in  an  enlarged  and  altered  form,  it  was  Marco  AureUo;  trata  el  autor  en  el  pre- 

apparentiy  preferred.  The  English  trans-  senteUbrodeUamanera  que  los  prindpes 

lation  of  the  '  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  y  grandes  sefiores  se  han  de  aver  con 

Aurelius,  Emperour  and  eloquent  Ora-  sua  mujeres,  y  de  oomo  han  de  criar  i, 

tour,'  waa  made  finom  the  French  in  1632,  sus  hQos. 

by  Lord  Bemers,  tbe  translator  of  IVois-  I  have  not  searched  for  the  nomerons 

•art    According  to  Lowndes  it  was  first  editions  of  the  Golden  Book,  but  one  in 

printed  l^  Berthetot  in  1634,  in  octavo.  Spanish  (Antwerp,  1629),  whidi  I  have 

My  edition,  by  the  same  printer,  is  in  seen,  contains  only  the  original  fiction  of 

quarto^  1639.    I  cannot  discover  fipom  Marcus  AureUna^  without  ths  Dial  of 

2d2 
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good  and  just  govemment,  and  that  he  probably  employs 
Uoman  stories  as  a  screen  to  his  satire  on  the  abuses  of 
his  time.  Antonio  and  Bayle  censure  this  as  a  literary 
forgery  more  severely  than  is  quite  reasonable.  Andres 
extols  the  style  very  highly." 

28.  Guevara  wrote  better,  or  more  pleasingly,  in  some 
^.  „  other  moral  essays.  One  of  them,  Menosprecio 
precio  di  di  corto  y  alabanza  d  aldea,  mdmerently  trans- 
«^^  lated  into  English  by  Thomas  Tymme  in  1675, 
contains  some  eloquent  passages;  and  being  dictated 
apparently  by  his  own  feelings  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
book-making,  is  far  superior  to  the  more  renowned  Marco 
Aurelio.  Antonio  blames  Guevara  for  affectation  of 
antithesis,  and  too  studious  a  desire  to  say  everything 
well.  But  this  sententious  and  antithetical  style  of  the 
Spanish  writers  is  worthy  of  our  attention ;  for  it  was 
imitated  by  their  English  admirers,  and  formed  a  style 
much  in  vogue  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
Thus,  to  take  a  very  short  specimen  from  Tymme's  trans- 
lation :  "  In  the  court,"  says  Guevara,  "  it  profits  little 
to  be  wise,  forasmuch  as  good  service  is  soon  forgotten, 
friends  soon  fail,  and  enemies  augment,  the  nobility  doth 
forget  itself,  science  is  forgotten,  humility  despised,  truth 
cloaked  and  hid,  and  good  counsel  refused."  This  ela- 
borately condensed  antithetical  manner  cannot  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Italians,  of  whom  it  is  by  no  mean£ 
a  distinguishing  feature. 

29.  Bouterwek  has  taken  notice  of  a  moral  writer  con- 
Perez  temporary  with  Guevara,  though  not  so  success- 
douva.     fnl  in  his  own  age,  Perez  d'Oliva.     Of  him 

Andres  says,  that  the  slight  specimen  he  has  left  in  his 
dialogue  on  the  dignity  of  man  displays  the  elegance, 
politeness,  and  vigour  of  his  style.     "  It  is  written,"  says 

Princes.    Dr.  West  is  probably  right  in  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  for  which  I  am 

supposing  that  the  former  was  the  cel^  indebted  to  my  learned  oorreqpoiMlenL^> 

brated  work  which  was  so  often  printed  1842.] 

throughout  Enxx)i)e ;  but  there  are  several  *  viL  148.    In  1641  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 

editions  of  the  second  in  different  lan>  published  '  The  image  of  government 

guages.    One  in  Italian,  Venice,  1584,  compiled  of  the  acts  and  sentences  <rf 

contains  a  fourth  book,  purporting  to  be  Alexander  Severus,'  as  the  work  of  En- 

the  genuine  work  of  Guevara,  and  trans-  oolpius,  an  imaginary  secretary  to  that 

lated  from   the   Spanish  in  1662.     But  emperor.     Some  have  thought  this  g^ 

whether  this  appears  in  any  Spanish  edi-  nuine,  or  at  least  no  forgery  of  ElyoCfa , 

tion  I  do  not  know.  but  I  see  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he 

The  account  given  of  Guevara  in  the  imitated  Guevara.  Fabric  BlbL  ImL  ani 

Biogmphie  Universelle  is  plainly  written  Herbert. 
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Bouterwek,  *'  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner ;  the  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  clearly  and  accurately  developed, 
and  the  oratorical  language,  particularly  where  it  is  ap- 
propriately introduced,  is  powerful  and  picturesque." ' 

30.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  are  very  much  dedicated 
to  the  inculcation  of  Christian  ethics.  The  Ethical 
Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani,  the  Lingua,  and,  j^tings  of 
above  all,  the  Colloquies,  which  have  this  pri-  anS*™ 
xnary  object  in  view,  may  be  distinguished  from  i«°c*i*^^ 
the  rest.  The  Colloquies  are,  from  their  nature,  the  most 
sportive  and  amusing  of  his  works ;  the  language  of  Eras- 
mus has  no  prudery,  nor  his  moral  code,  though  strict, 
any  austerity ;  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  his  piety  has 
no  superstition.  The  dialogue  is  short  and  pointed,  the 
characters  display  themselves  naturally,  the  ridicule  falls 
in  general  with  skill  and  delicacy;  the  moral  is  not 
forced,  yet  always  in  view ;  the  manners  of  the  age,  in 
some  of  the  colloquies,  as  in  the  German  Inn,  are  hu- 
morously and  agreeably  represented.  Erasmus,  perhaps, 
in  later  times,  would  have  been  successful  as  a  comic 
writer.  The  works  of  Vives  breathe  an  equally  pure 
spirit  of  moi  ality.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  work/* 
of  this  class,  which,  valuable  as  they  are  in  their  ten- 
dency, form  too  much  the  staple  literature  of  every  ge- 
neration to  be  emmierated  in  its  history.  The  treatise 
of  Melanchthon,  Moralis  FhilosophisB  Epitome,  stands  on 
different  grounds.  It  is  a  compendious  system  of  ethics, 
built  in  great  measure  on  that  of  Aristotle,  but  with  such 
variation  as  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  his  own 
judgment,  led  him  to  introduce.  Hence,  though  he 
exhorts  young  students,  as  the  result  of  his  own  long 
reflection  on  the  subject,  to  embrace  the  Peripatetic 
theory  of  morals,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  school,'  and  contends  for  the  utility  of  moral 
philosophy,  as  part  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  exposition 
of  that  of  nature,  he  admits  that  the  reason  is  too  weak 
to  discern  the  necessity  of  perfect  obedience,  or  the  sin- 
fulness of  natural  appetite."    In  this  epitome,  which  is 

J  Bouterwek,  p.  309 ;  Andr^,  vii.  149.  Perlpatetlca.    Pnefat.  ad  Mor.  Fhilos. 

'  Ego  vero  qui  has  sectarnm  oontro-  Eplst.  (1649.) 

▼ersias  dia  mtiltumqne  agitavi,  Syu  kolL  *  Id.,  p.  4.     The  following  passage, 

Kdrto  oTp44>«*v,  xxt  Plato  facere  praeclpit,  taken  nearly  at  random,  may  senre  as  a 

Tftlde  adhortor  adolesoeutalos,  nt  repudf-  fair  specimen  of  Melanchthon's  style  :^ 

•tie  Stoide  et  Epicuieis,  amplectantur  Primum  cum  neoesae  sit  legem  IM. 
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far  from  servilely  following  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  he 
declares  wholly  against  usury,  less  wise  in  this  than 
Calvin,  and  asserts  the  magistrate's  right  to  punish 
heretics. 

31.  Sir  Thomas  Elyofs  Governor,  published  in  1531, 
SirT.Eiyot's  ^ough  it  might  also  find  a  place  in  the  history 
Governor,  of  political  philosophy  or  of  classical  literature, 
seems  best  to  fall  under  this  head — education  of  youth 
being  certainly  no  insignificant  province  of  moral  science. 
The  author  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  king  in  several  embassies.  The 
Biographia  Britannica  pronounces  him  *'  an  excellent 
grammarian,  poet,  rhetorician,  philosopher,  physician, 
cosmographer,  and  historian."  For  some  part  of  this 
sweeping  eulogy  we  have  no  evidence ;  but  it  is  a  high 
praise  to  have  been  one  of  our  earliest  English  writers  of 
worth,  and  though  much  inferior  in  genius  to  sir  Thomas 
More,  equal  perhaps  in  learning  and  sagacity  to  any 
scholar  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  The  plan  of  sir 
Thomas  Elyot  in  his  Governor,  as  laid  down  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  king,  is  bold  enough.  It  is  '*  to  describe 
in  our  vulgar  tongue  the  form  of  a  just  public  weal, 
which  matter  I  have  gathered  as  well  of  the  sayings  of 
most  noble  authors  Greek  and  Latin,  as  by  mine  own 
experience,  I  being  continually  pained  in  some  daily 
affairs  of  the  public  weal  of  this  most  noble  realm  almost 
from  my  childhood."  But  it  is  far  from  answering  to  this 
promise.  After  a  few  pages  on  the  superiority  of  regal 
over  every  other  government,  he  passes  to  the  subject  of 
education,  not  of  a  prince  only,  but  any  gentleman^s  son, 
with  which  he  fills  up  the  rest  of  his  first  book. 

item  magistnttnam  leges  noflse,  at  diad-  potest,  qua  propins  exprimat  virtatem 

pUnam  teneamna  ad  ooeroendaa  cupidi-  et  clarins  ob  ocalos  ponat  spectantilxu, 

tates,  focile  inteiUgi  potest,  hanc  phllo-  quam  hcc  doctiina.     Quare  <^  trao- 

sophiam  etiam  prodease.qasB  est  qiuBdam  tatio  magnam  Tim  habet  ad  ezdtaiidos 

domesttea  disclplina,  qiue  cum  demon-  animos  ad  amorem  rerom  honestanon, 

stmt  fontes  et  caosas  virtatom,  aooendit  pnesertim  in  bonis  ac  mediocrfbns  in- 

Unimos  ad  earam  amorem ;  abemit  enim  geniis.  p.  6. 

itudia  In  mores,  atque  hoc  magis  invi*  He  tacitly  retracts  in  this  treatiae  all 

tantur  animi,  quia  quo  propius  aspici-  he  had  said  against  flree-will  in  the  flrsi 

mus res  bonas,  eo  magis  ipsas  et  admira>  edition  of  the  Loci  Communes;  in  bao 

mnr  et  amamus.     Hio  autem  perfecta  quaestione  moderatio  adhibenda  est,  ne 

notitia  yirtutis  quasritur.     Neque  veto  quaa  amplectamur  opinUioea  immoden* 

dublum  est,  quin,  ut  Plato  ait,  saplentla,  tas  in  utramque  partem,  q;DbB  ant  mori' 

si  quod  ^us  simulacrum   maiiifestum  bus  ofliciant,  aut   bvieflcia  Christ!  ol^ 

)n  ocalos  incurreret,   aoerrimos  amores  scurent.  p.  34. 
exdtaret     Nulla  aniem   fingi   efRgfm 
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32.  This  o<nitam8  seyeral  things  worthy  of  observation. 
He  adviaes  that  children  be  used  to  speak  Latin  severity  of 
from  th^  infancy,  and  either  learn  Latin  and  education. 
Greek  together,  or  begin  with  Greek.  Elyot  deprecates 
**orael  and  yroas  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of 
children  be  dulled,  whereof  we  need  no  better  author  to 
witness  than  daily  experience."  ^  All  testimonies  concur 
to  this  savage  ill-treatment  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this 
period.  The  fierceness  of  the  Tudor  eovemment,  the 
religious  intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to  have 
engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which  displayed 
itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did  not  even  reach 
the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.  Every  one 
knows  the  behaviour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  parents  towards 
their  accomplished  and  admirable  child — ^the  slave  of 
their  temper  in  her  brief  life — ^the  victim  of  their  am- 
bition in  death.  The  story  told  by  Erasmus  of  Colet  is 
also  a  little  too  trite  for  repetition.  The  general  fact  is 
indubitable ;  and  I  think  we  may  ascribe  much  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  disingenuousness,  which  were  so  unfor- 
tunately too  much  displayed  in  this  and  the  first  part  of 
the  next  century,  to  ^e  rigid  scheme  of  domestic  disci- 
pline so  frequently  adopted;  though  I  will  not  say  but 
that  we  owe  some  part  of  the  firmness  and  power  of  self- 
command,  which  were  equally  manifest  in  the  English 
character,  to  the  same  cause. 

33.  Elyot  dwells  much  and  justly  on  the  importance 
of  elegant  arts,  such  as  music,  drawing,  and  ^^^ 
carving,  by  which  he  means  sculpture,  and  of  to  avoid 
manly  exercises,  in  liberal  education ;  and  ob-  p®"^<»- 
jects  with  reason  to  the  usual  practice  of  turning  mere 
boys  at  fifteen  to  the  study  of  &e  laws.*"    La  the  second 
book  he  seems  to  come  back  to  his  original  subject,  by 
proposing  to  consider  what  qualities  a  governor  ought  to 
possess.     But  this   soon  turns  to  long   commonplace 
ethics,  copiously  illustrated  out  of  ancient  history,  but 
perhaps,  in  general,  little  more  applicable  to  kings  than 
to  private  men,  at  least  those  of  superior  station.     It  is 
plain  that  Elyot  did  not  venture  to  handle  the  political 
part  of  his  subject  as  he  wished  to  do.     He  seems  worthy, 
upon  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  solidity  of  his  reflee- 

*  Chap.  X.  *  Chap,  xlv. 
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lions,  to  hold  a  higher  place  than  Aflcham,  to  whom,  in 
some  respects,  he  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance. 

34.  Political  philosophy  was  not  yet  a  common  theme 
NiooiAs  "wiih  the  writers  of  Europe,  unless  so  feur  as  the 
MfldiiaveL  moral  duties  t)f  princes  may  have  been  vaguely 
touched  by  Guevara  or  Elyot,  or  their  &ults  strongly  but 
incidentally  adverted  to  by  Erasmus  and  More.  One 
great  luminary,  however,  appeared  at  this  time,  though, 
as  he  has  been  usually  deemed,  rather  a  sinister  meteor 
than  a  benignant  star.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  name 
of  Nicolas  Machiavel.  His  writings  are  posthumous,  and 
were  first  published  at  Borne  early  in  1532,  with  a& 
approbation  of  the  pope.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
treatise  called  The  Irince  was  written  in  1513,  and  the 
Discourses  on  Livy  about  the  same  time.*^  Eew  are 
ignorant  that  Machmvel  filled  for  nearly  fifteen  years  the 
post  of  secretary  to  that  government  of  Florence  which 
was  established  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in 
1494  and  their  return  in  1512.  This  was,  in  &ct,  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  oligarchy,  which  had  yielded 
to  the  ability  and  popular  influence  of  Cosmo  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici.  Machiavel,  having  served  this  party, 
over  which  the  gonMonier  Pietro  Soderini  latterly  pre- 
sided with  great  talents  and  activity,  was  natuiaUy 
involved  in  their  ruin,  and  having  undergone  imprison- 
ment and  torture  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
new  government,  was  living  in  retired  poverty  when  he 
set  himself  down  to  the  composition  of  his  two  political 
treatises.  The  strange  theories  that  have  been  brought 
forward  to  account  for  The  Prince  of  Machiavel  could 
never  be  revived  after  the  publication  of  Gingu^n^'s 
history  of  Italian  literature,  and  the  article  on  Machiavel 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  if  men  had  not  sometimes 
a  perverse  pleasure  in  seeking  refinements  after  the 
simple  truth  has  been  laid  before  them.*  His  own  lan- 
guage may  assure  us  of  what  certainly  is  not  very  impro- 
bable, that  his  object  was  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Julian  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  in 

d  There  are  mataal  references  In  each  Ub  acooont  of  Machlayel,  and  I  do  not 

of  these  books  to  the  otiier,  tmm  which  Imow  that  there  is  a  better.    The  Bio> 

Qinga£a6  has  ressonably  inferred  that  grapbie  UniTerselle  has  a  good  anon/> 

thej  wore  in  progress  at  the  same  time,  mous  article.    Tirsboschi  had  treated  tht 

Hist.  litt  de  ritalie,  viii.  46.  sat^ect  in  a  most  slovenly 

•  Giogu6itf  has  taken  great  pains  with 
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Florenoe,  almost  in  the  situation  of  a  prince,  though 
without  ilie  title,  and  that  he  wrote  this  treatise  to  recom- 
mend himself  in  his  eyes.  He  had  been  fidthful  to  the 
late  powers ;  but  these  powers  were  dissolved ;  and  in  a 
republic,  a  dissolved  government,  itself  the  recent  crea* 
ture  of  force  and  accident,  being  destitute  of  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  legitimacy,  could  have  little  chance  of  re- 
viving again.  It  is  probable,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
Machiavel's  writings,  that  he  would  raSier  have  lived 
nnder  a  republic  than  under  a  prince ;  but  the  choice  was 
not  left ;  and  it  was  better,  in  his  judgment,  to  serve  a 
master  usefully  for  the  state,  than  to  waste  his  life  in 
poverty  and  insignificance. 

35.  We  may  aJso  in  candour  give  Machiavel  credit  for 
sincerity  in  that  animated  exhortation  to  Julian 

which  concludes  the  last  chapter  of  The  Prince,  in  writing 
where  he  calls  him  forth  to  llie  noble  enterprise  '^^^  Prince. 
of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Twenty  years 
that  beautiful  land  had  been  the  victim  of  foreign  armies, 
before  whom  in  succession  every  native  state  had  been 
humiliated  or  overthrown.  His  acute  mind  easily  per- 
ceived that  no  republican  institutions  would  possess 
stability  or  concert  enough  to  cast  off  this  yoke.  He 
formed,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  prince ;  one  raised  newly 
to  power,  for  Italy  furnished  no  hereditary  line;  one 
sustained  by  a  native  army,  for  he  deprecates  the  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries ;  one  loved,  but  feared  also,  by  the 
many ;  one  to  whom,  in  so  magnanimous  an  undertaking 
as  the  liberation  of  Italy,  all  her  cities  would  render  a 
willing  obedience.  It  might  be,  in  part,  a  strain  of  flattery 
in  which  he  points  out  to  Julian  of  Medici  a  prospect  so 
disproportionate,  as  we  know  historically,  to  his  oppor- 
tunities and  his  character ;  yet  it  was  one  also  perhaps 
of  sanguine  fancy  and  unfeigned  hope. 

36.  None  of  tiie  explanations  assigned  for  the  motives 
of  Machiavel  in  The  Prince  is  more  groundless 

than  one  very  early  suggested,  that  by  putting  mies  not 
the  house  of  Medici  on  schemes  of  tyranny,  he  *™™«»l 
was  artfully  luring  them  to  their  ruin.  Whether  this 
could  be  reckoned  an  excuse,  may  be  left  to  the  reader ; 
but  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  it  contradicts  the 
whole  tenor  of  that  treatise.  And,  without  palliating  the 
worst  passages,  it  may  be  said  that  few  books  have  been 
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more  misrepresented.  It  is  very  fetr  from  tme  that  ho 
advises  a  tyrannical  administration  of  government,  or  one 
likely  to  excite  general  resistance,  even  to  those  whom 
he  thought  or  rather  knew  from  experience  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  difficult  position  for  retaining  power,  by 
having  recently  been  exalted  to  it.  The  Prince,  he 
repeatedly  says,  must  avoid  all  that  will  render  him  des- 
picable or  odious,  especially  injury  to  the  property  of 
citizens,  or  to  their  honour/  This  will  leave  him  nothing 
to  guard  against  but  the  ambition  of  a  few.  Conspiracies, 
which  are  of  little  importance  while  the  people  are  well 
affected,  become  unspeakably  dangerous  as  soon  as  they 
are  hostile.'  Their  love,  therefore,  or  at  least  the  absence 
of  their  hatred,  is  the  basis  of  the  govemor*s  security,  and 
far  better  than  any  fortresses.^  A  wise  prince  will  honour 
the  nobility,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  content  to  the 
people.'  If  the  observance  of  these  maxims  is  likely  to 
subvert  a  ruler's  power,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have 
designed  the  ruin  of  the  Medici.  The  first  duke  in  the 
new  dynasty  of  that  house,  Cosmo  I.,  lived  forfy  years  in 
the  practice  of  all  that  Metchiavel  would  have  advised, 
for  evil  as  well  as  good ;  and  his  reign  was  not  insecure. 
37.  But  much  of  a  darker  taint  is  found  in  The  Prince. 
Bat  many  Good  futh,  justico,  clcmency,  religion,  should 
dangeroua.  be  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the  ideal  ruler ;  but  he 
must  learn,  not  to  fear  the  discredit  of  any  actions  which 
he  finds  necessary  to  preserve  his  power.*'  In  a  new 
government  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
cruelty — for  new  states  are  always  exposed  to  dangers. 
Such  cruelties  perpetrated  at  the  outset  and  from  neces- 
sity, *'  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  well  of  what  is 
evH,"  may  be  useful ;  though  when  they  become  habitual 
and  unnecessary,  they  are  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  species  of  power."*  It  is  best  to  be  both 
loved  and  feared ;  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  it  should 
be  of  the  latter.  For  men  are  naturally  imgrateful, 
fickle,  dissembling,  cowardly,  and  will  promise  much  to 
a  benefactor,  but  desert  him  in  his  need,  and  will  break 
the  bonds  of  love  much  sooner  than  those  of  fear.     But 

'  c.  xvii.  and  xix.  i  c.  icIjc. 

S  c.  xix.  k  c  xwL  xviUm 

tt  c.  XX. :  la  miglior  fortezza  cbe  da  0  "■  c.  TtU. 
1UH1  enere  odiaio  de'  popoli. 
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fear  does  not  imply  hatred ;  nor  need  a  prince  apprehend 
that,  while  he  abstains  from  the  properties  and  the  lives 
of  his  subjects.  Occasions  to  take  the  property  of  others 
never  cease,  while  those  of  shedding  blood  are  rfire ;  and 
besides,  a  man  will  sooner  forgive  the  death  of  his  &ther 
than  the  loss  of  his  inheritance." 

38.  The  eighteenth  chapter,  on  the  manner  in  which 
princes  should  observe  faith,  might  pass  for  a  its  oniv 
satire  on  their  usual  violations  of  it,  if  the  pftUiiwa. 
author  did  not  too  seriously  manifest  his  approbation  of 
them.  The  best  palliation  of  this,  and  of  what  else  has 
been  justly  censured  in  Machiavel,  is  to  be  derived  from 
his  life  and  times.  These  led  him  to  consider  every 
petty  government  as  in  a  continual  state  of  self-defence 
against  treachery  and  violence,  from  its  ill-affected  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  from  its  ambitious  neighbours.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  straight  line  of  natural  right 
in  such  circumstances;  and  neither  perhaps  the  cool 
reader  of  a  remote  age,  nor  the  secure  subject  of  a  well- 
organised  community,  is  altogether  a  fsAr  arbiter  of  what 
has  been  done  or  counselled  in  days  of  peril  and  neces- 
sity ;  relatively,  T  mean,  to  the  persons,  not  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  actions.  There  is  certainly  a  steadi- 
ness of  moral  principle  and  Christian  endurance  which 
tells  us  that  it  is  better  not  to  exist  at  aU  than  to  exist 
at  the  price  of  virtue ;  but  few  indeed  of  the  countrymen 
and  contemporaries  of  Machiavel  had  any  claim  to  the 
practice,  whatever  they  might  have  to  the  profession,  of 
such  integrity.  His  crime  m  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  truly  a  crime,  was  to  have  cast  away  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy,  the  profession  of  a  religious  adherence  to 
maxims  which  at  the  same  moment  weio  violated." 

39.  The  Discourses  of  Machiavel  upon  the  first  books 
of  Livy,  though  not  more  celebrated  than  The  ^^^  ^^^ 
Prince,  have  been  better  esteemed.    Fw  from  courses  on 
being  exempt  from  the  same  bias  in  febvour  of  ^*^* 
imscrupulous  politics,  they  abound  with  similar  maxinu;, 

^  c  zrlL  nigjit  also  have  quoted  the  (Economics;' 

^  Morbof  has  observed  that  all  the  the  second  book,  however,  of  which,  fall 

arts  of  tyranny  which  we  read  in  Ma-  of  the  stratagems  and  frauds  of  Diony- 

chiavel  had  been  unfolded  l^  Aristotle ;  sius,  though  nearly  of  the  age  of  Arisi- 

and  Gingn^ntf  has  shown  this  in  some  totle,  is  not  genuine.    Mitford,  with  his 

measure  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  usual  partiality  to  tyrants  (chap.  xxxi. 

the  fifth  beok  of  the  latter's  Politics.  He  sect.  8).  f«eDu  to  think  them  all  laudable. 
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especially  in  the  third  book;  but  they  contain  more 
Bound  and  deep  thinking  on  the  spirit  of  small  republics 
than  could  be  found  in  any  preceding  writer  that  has 
descended  to  us;  more,  probably,  in  a  practical  sense, 
than  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  tiiough  they  are  not  so 
comprehensive.  In  reasoning  upon  the  Eoman  govern- 
ment, he  is  naturally  sometimes  misled  by  confidence  in 
Livy ;  but  his  own  acquaintance  with  modem  Italy  was 
in  some  measure  the  corrective  that  secured  him  from 
the  errors  of  ordinary  antiquaries. 

40.  These  discourses  are  divided  into  three  books,  and 
^gj^  contain  143  chapters  with  no  great  regard  to 
leading  arrangement;  written  probably  as  reflections 
principles,  occasionally  presented  themselves  to  the  au- 
thor's mind.  They  are  built  upon  one  predominant 
idea;  that  the  political  and  military  aunals  of  early 
Home  having  had  their  counterparts  in  a  great  variety 
of  parallel  instances  which  the  recent  history  of  Italy 
furnished,  it  is  safe  to  draw  experimental  principles 
from  them,  and  to  expect  the  recurrence  of  similar  con- 
sequences in  the  same  circumstances.  Though  this 
reasoning  may  easily  mislead  us,  from  an  imperfect 
estimate  of  the  conditions,  and  does  not  give  a  high  pro- 
bability to  our  anticipations,  it  is  such  as  those  entrusted 
with  the  safety  of  commonwealths  ought  not  to  neglect. 
But  Machiavel  sprinkles  these  discourses  with  thoughts 
of  a  more  general  cast,  and  often  applies  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  history,  and  a  long  experience  of 
mankind. 

41.  Permanence,  according  to  Machiavel,  is  the  great 
aim  of  government.^  In  this  very  common  sentiment 
among  writers  accustomed  to  republican  forms,  although 
experience  of  the  mischiefs  generally  attending  upon 
change  might  lead  to  it,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  of 
Machiavers  original  taint,  the  reference  of  political  ends 
to  the  benefit  of  the  rulers  rather  than  that  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  polity  which  he  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  prefer,  though  he  does  not  speak  explicitly,  nor 
always  perhaps  consistently,  is  one  wherein  the  people 
should  at  least  have  great  weight.  In  one  passage  he 
recommends,  like  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  the  triple  form, 
wliich  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  power  of  a  priuoo 

P  UUcii. 
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"with  that  of  a  nobility  and  a  popular  assembly ;  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  that  cycle  of  revolutions 
throngh  which,  as  he  supposes,  the  simpler  institations 
would  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  pass ;  from  monarchy 
to  aristocracy,  from  that  to  democracy,  and  finally  to 
monarchy  again;  though,  as  he  observes,  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  time  given  to  complete  this  cycle, 
which  requires  a  long  course  of  ages,  the  community 
itself,  as  an  independent  state,  being  generally  destroyed 
4}efore  the  close  of  the  period.*^  But,  with  his  predilection 
for  a  republican  polity,  he  yet  saw  its  essential  weakness 
in  difficult  circumstances ;  and  hence  observes  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  ruin  a  democracy  than  to  set  it  on  bold 
undertakings,  which  it  is  sure  to  misconduct/  He  has 
made  also  the  profound  and  important  remark,  that 
states  are  rarely  either  formed  or  reformed,  except  by 
one  man.* 

42.  Few  political  treatises  can  even  now  be  read  with 
more  advanti^  than  the  Discourses  of  Machia-  ^^^^^ 
vel;  and  in  proportion  as  the  course  of  civil  andinflu- 
flociety  tends  fEkrther  towards  democracy,  and  *"**• 
especiaUy  if  it  should  lead  to  what  seems  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  democracy,  a  considerable  subdivision  of 
independent  states,  they  may  acquire  an  additional  value. 
The  absence  of  all  passion,  the  continual  reference  of 
every  public  measure  to  a  distinct  end,  the  disregard  of 
vulgar  associations  with  names  or  persons,  render  him, 
though  too  cold  of  heart  for  a  very  generous  i-eader,  a 
sagacious  and  useful  monitor  for  any  one  who  can 
employ  the  necessary  methods  of  correcting  his  theo- 
rems. He  formed  a  school  of  subtle  reasoners  upon 
political  history,  which,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  was 
in  vogue  for  two  centuries ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its 
errors,  has  hardly  been  superseded  for  the  better  by  the 
loose  declamation  that  some  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philosophical  politics,  and  in  which  we  continuaUy  find 
a  more  flagitious  and  undisguised  abandonment  of  moral 
rules  for  the  sake  of  some  idol  of  a  general  principle  than 
can  be  imputed  to  The  Prince  of  Machiavel. 

4  a  ii.  and  vL  Machiavel,  which  have  oo  regalar  ar- 

'  c.  1111.  rangement,   so   that  nearly   the  sanif 

*  c  9.  ComUmi,  iv.  70,  has  attempted  tbooe^ts  recor  in  different  cbiq^tai. 
to  reduce  into  ^yatem  the  Diaooones  of 
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43.  Besides  these  two  works,  the  History  of  Florence 
Hif  mstorj  ^  enough  to  immortalise  the  name  of  Nicolas 
ofFiorenoe.  MachiaYel.  Seldom  has  a  more  giant  stride 
been  made  in  any  department  of  literature  than  by  this 
judicious,  clear,  and  elegant  history :  for  the  preceding 
historical  works,  whether  in  Italy  or  out  of  it,  had  no 
claims  to  the  praise  of  classical  composition,  while  this 
has  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  that  order.  Machiavel 
was  the  first  who  gave  at  once  a  general  and  a  luminous 
development  of  great  events  in  their  causes  and  con- 
nexions, such  as  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  his  History 
of  Florence.  That  view  of  the  formation  of  European 
societies,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Boman  empire,  though  it  may  seem  now  to  contain 
only  what  is  familiar,  had  never  been  attempted  before, 
and  is  still,  for  its  conciseness  and  truth,  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  read. 

44.  The  little  treatises  of  Giannotti  and  Contarini  on 
Treatises  on  ^®  republic  of  Venice,  being  chiefly  descrip- 
Venetum  tive  of  actual  institutions,  though  the  forme* 
govenunent  g^  Florentine  by  birth,  sometimes  reasons  upon 
and  even  censures  them,  would  not  deserve  notice,  ex- 
cept as  they  display  an  attention  to  the  workings  of  a 
most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  successful 
machine.  The  wonderful  permanency,  tranquillity,  and 
prosperity  of  Venice  became  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
and  especially,  as  was  most  natural,  of  Italy ;  where  she 
stood  alone,  without  internal  usurpation,  or  foreign  in- 
terference, strong  in  wisdom  more  than  in  arms,  the 
survivor  of  many  lines  of  petty  princes,  and  many  revo- 
lutions of  turbulent  democracy,  which  had,  on  either 
side  of  the  Apennine,  run  their  race  of  guilt  and  sorrow 
for  several  preceding  centuries.' 

45.  Calvin  alone,  of  the  reformers  in  this  period,  has 
CaMn'B  touched  upon  political  government  as  a  theme 
pouticai  of  rational  discussion;  though  he  admits  that 
principles,  j^  jg  needless  to  dispute  which  is  the  best  form 
of  polity,  since  private  men  have  not  the  right  of  altering 
that  under  which  they  live.  The  change  from  monarchy 
to  despotism,  he  says,  is  easy;  nor  is  that  from  aris- 
tocracy to  the  dominion  of  a  few  much  more  difficult ; 

»  These  are  both  published  in  GnBYins  Thesavr.  Anttq.  Itallje.    See.  too*  Ul» 
RoAi^  viU.  iMw 
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but  nothing  is  so  apt  to  follow  as  sedition  from  a  popnlai 
regimen.  But  upon  the  whole  he  considers  an  ahs- 
lOcratic  form  to  be  far  better  than  the  other  two,  on 
kccount  of  the  vices  and  infirmity  of  human  nature." 


Sect.  III.    1601-1610. 

Jmfspnideiioeb 


46.  U^ER  the  name  jurisprudence,  we  are  not  yet  to 
seek  for  writings  on  that  high  department  of  jmispni- 
moral  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  ^^  ^^ 
universal  justice,  by  which  positive  legislation  Roman 
and  courts  of  judicature  ought  to  be  directed.  ^^• 
Whatever  of  this  kind  may  appear  in  works  of  this 
period  arises  incidentally  out  of  their  subject,  and  does 
not  constitute  their  essence.     According  to  the  primary 
and  established  sense  of  the  word,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  the  Boman 
law,  and  is  seldom  applied  to  any  other  positive  system, 
but  least  of  all  to  the  law  of  nature.    Yet  the  application 
of  this  study  has  been  too  extensive  in  Europe,  and  the 
renown  of  its  chief  writers  too  high,  to  admit  of  our  pass- 
ing wholly  over  this  department  of  literature,  as  we  do 
some  technical  and  professional  subjects. 

47.  The  civil  or  Boman  law  is  comprehended  in  four 
leading  divisions  (besides  some  later  than  the  ^^  ^ 
time  of  Justinian),  very  unequal  in  length,  but  not  weu 
altogether  forming  that  multifarious  collection  «™o8«*- 
usually  styled  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.     As  this  has 
sometimes  been  published  in  a  single,  though  a  vast  and 
closely  printed  volume,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
by  means  of  arranged  indexes,  marginal  references,  and 
similar  resources,  it  was  not,  soon  c^r  it  came  into  use 
as  a  standard  authority,  or,  at  least,  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  reduced  into  a  less  disorderly  state  than 
its  present  disposition  exhibits.     But  the  labours  of  the 
older  jurists,  in  accumulating  glosses  or  short  marginal 
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interpretations,  were  more  calculated  to  multiply  than  to 
disentangle  the  intricacies  of  the  Pandects. 

48.  It  is  at  first  sight  more  wonderful,  that  many 

nations  of  Europe,  instead  of  selecting  the 
oft^entiro  most  valuable  portion  of  the  civil  law,  as 
v*^«°**  directory  to  their  own  tribunals,  should  have 
bestowed  decisive  authority  on  that  entire  unwieldy 
body  which  bore  the  name  of  Justinian;  laws  which 
they  could  not  understand,  and  which,  in  great  measure, 
must,  if  imderstood,  have  been  perceived  to  clash  with 
the  new  order  of  human  society.  But  the  homagepaid 
to  the  Boman  name,  the  previous  reception  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  in  the  same  cotmtries,  the  vague  notion  of 
the  Italians,  artfully  encouraged  by  one  party,  that  the 
Conrads  and  Frederics  were  really  successors  of  the 
Theodosii  and  Justinians,  the  £requent  clearness,  acute- 
ness,  and  reasonableness  of  the  decisions  of  the  old  law* 
yers  which  fill  the  Pandects,  the  immense  difficulty  of 
separating  the  less  useful  portion,  and  of  obtaining 
public  authority  for  a  new  system,  the  deference,  above 
all,  to  great  names,  which  cramped  every  effort  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  middle  ages,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  adoption  of  a  jurisprudence  so  complicated,  un- 
certain, tmintelligible,  and  ill  fitted  to  the  times. 

49.  The  portentous  ignorance  of  the  earlier  jurists  in 

everything  that  could  aid  their  textual  explana- 
^nenti^'  tious  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  of 
KtfDingto  this  volume.  This  could  not  hold  out  loujg 
^^^  after  the  revival  of  learning.  BudsBus,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Pandects,  was  the  first  to  famish 
better  verbal  interpretations ;  but  his  philological  erudi- 
tion was  not  sustained  by  that  knowledge  of  the  laws 
themselves  which  nothing  but  long  labour  could  impart.' 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  even  after 
the  revival  of  letters  was  given  in  the  schools,  or,  we 
may  add,  as  is  now  obtained  by  those  who  are  counted 
learned  among  us,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing those  Boman  lawyers,  whose  short  decisions, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  opinions,  occupy  the  fifty 
books  of  the  Pandects.  They  had  not  only  a  technical 
terminology,  as  is  perhaps  necessary  in  professional 

*  Onvina.  Oriidnes  Jnr.  Civ^  p,  211. 
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usage,  but  many  words  and  phrases  not  merely  technical 
occur,  as  to  the  names  and  notions  of  things,  which 
the  classical  authors,  especially  such  as  are  commonly 
read,  do  not  contain.  Yet  these  writers  of  antiquity, 
when  diligently  pursued,  throw  much  light  upon  juris- 
prudence ;  they  assist  conjecture,  if  they  do  not  afford 
proof,  as»  to  the  meaning  of  words ;  they  explain  allu- 
sions, they  connect  the  laws  with  their  temporary  causes 
or  general  principles ;  and  if  they  seem  a  little  to  lead  us 
astray  firom  the  great  object  of  jurisprudence,  the  adju- 
dication of  right,  it  was  still  highly  important,  in  tne 
conditions  that  Europe  had  imposed  upon  herself,  to 
ascertain  what  it  was  that  she  h£^  chosen  to  obey. 

50.  Ulric  Zasius,  a  professor  at  Friburg,  and  Garcia 
d'Erzilla,  whose  Commentaries  were  printed  in  ^^^^^^^^ . 
1515,  should  have  the  credit,  according  to  his  reform 
Andres,  of  leading  the  way  to  a  more  elegant  ®'  ^^' 
jurisprudence.'^  The  former  of  these  is  known,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  scholar  and  a  correspondent  of  Erasmus ; 
for  the  latter  I  have  to  depend  on  the  testimony  of  his 
countryman.  But  the  general  voice  of  Europe  has 
always  named  Andrew  Alciati  of  Milan  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Eoman  law.  He  taught,  from  the  year  1618  to  his 
death  in  1550,  in  the  universities  of  Avignon,  Milan, 
Bourges,  Paris,  and  Bologna.  Literature  became  with 
him  the  handmaid  of  law :  the  historians  of  Borne,  her 
antiquaries,  her  orators  and  poets,  were  called  upon  to 
elucidate  the  obsolete  words  and  obscure  aUusions  of  the 
Pandects;  to  which,  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  more 
valuable  and  extensive  portion  of  the  civil  law,  this 
method  of  classical  interpretation  is  chiefly  applicable. 
Alciati  had  another  advantage,  denied  to  his  predecessors 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
jurists;  with  whom,  says  Gravina,  the  learning  of 
Eoman  law  had  been  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  state 
amidst  other  vestiges  of  the  empire,  and  while  almost 
extinguished  in  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  had  been  in 
daily  usage   at   Constantinople    down  to  its  capture. 

7  Andrte,  xvi.   143.    Savigny  agrees  before  the  sixteenth  oentary.    Ainbrogio 

with  Andres  as  to  the  merits  of  Zazius,  Trayereari  had  recconmended  this,  and 

and  observes  that  the   revival  of  the  Lebrixa  wrote  against  the  errors  of  Ac* 

Btody  of  the   laws  in   their  original  cursius,  though  in  a  snperflcial  manner 

sources,  instead  of   the  commentators,  Gescli.  des  BSmischen  Rechts,  vi.  364. 
had   been  announced  by  several  sJfcns 
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Alciati  was  tlie  first  who  taught  the  lawyers  to  write 
with  purity  and  elegance.  Erasmus  has  applied  to  him 
the  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  Sc»yola,  tjiat  he  was  the  most 
jurisprudent  of  orators,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  law- 
yers. But  he  deserved  also  the  higher  praise  of  sweep 
ing  away  the  rubbish  of  conflicting  glosses,  which  had 
so  confounded  the  students  by  their  contrary  subtilties, 
that  it  had  become  a  practice  to  count,  instead  of  weigh- 
ing, their  authorities.  It  has  been  regretted  that  he  made 
little  use  of  philosophy  in  the  exposition  of  law ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  attempted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
without  the  utmost  danger  of  misleading  the  interpreter.' 
61.  The  practical  lawyers,  whose  prejudices  were 
Opposition  nourished  by  their  interests,  conspired  with 
to  him.  the  professors  of  the  old  school  to  clamour 
against  the  introduction  of  literature  into  jurisprudence. 
Alciati  was  driven  sometimes  from  one  imiversity  to 
another  by  their  opposition;  but  more  frequently  his 
restless  disposition  and  his  notorious  desire  of  gain  were 
the  causes  of  his  migrations.  They  were  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  more  liberal  course  of  studies  in  France  as 
well  as  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  great  legal  tmiversity 
of  Bourges.  He  stood  not,  however,  alone  in  scattering 
the  flowers  of  polite  literature  over  the  thorny  brakes  of 
jurisprudence.  An  eminent  Spaniard,  Antonio 
'^*^^'"^'  Agustino,  might  perhaps  be  placed  almost  on  a 
level  with  him.  The  first  work  of  Agustino,  Emenda- 
tiones  Juris  Civilis,  was  published  in  1544.  Andres, 
seldom  deficient  in  praising  his  compatriots,  pronoimcee 
such  an  eulogy  on  the  writings  of  Agustino,  as  to  find  no 
one  but  Cujaoius  worthy  of  being  accounted  his  equal,  if 
indeed  he  does  not  give  the  preference  in  genius  and 
learning  to  the  older  writer.'  Gravina  is  less  diffusely 
panegyrical ;  and  in  fact  it  is  certain  that  Agustino, 
though  a  lawyer  of  great  erudition  and  intelligence,  has 
been  eclipsed  by  those  for  whom  he  prepared  the  way. 

'  UMyie,  art  AlcUiti*,  Omvina,  pb  306  {  Tinboiciif,  Iz.  115 ;  OomlHii.  ▼.  H. 
•  VoL  xvi  p.  Itt. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  LTTERATUKB  OF  TASTE  IX  EUROPE  FROM 

U20  TO  1660. 
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pioetry  In  Itaiy  —  In  l^nin  and  Portugal  —  In  France  and  Gennany—  In  England 

—  Wyatt  and  Surrey  —  Latin  PoeUy. 

1.  The  singala«r  grace  of  Ariosto's  poem  had  not  less 
distmguished  it  than  his  fertility  of  invention  Poetry  or 
and  brilliancy  of  language.  For  the  Italian  b®^^- 
poetry,  since  the  days  of  Petrarch,  with  the  exception 
of  Lorenzo  and  Folitian,  the  boasts  of  Florence,  had 
been  very  deficient  in  elegance ;  the  sonnets  and  odea 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  those  written  near  its 
close,  by  Tibaldeo,  Serafino  d*Aquila,  Benivieni,  and 
other  now  obscure  names,  though  the  list  of  poets  in 
Crescimbeni  will  be  found  very  long,  are  hardly  men- 
tioned by  the  generality  of  critics  but  for  the  purpose 
of  censure;  while  Boiardo,  who  deserved  most  praise 
for  bold  and  happy  inventions,  lost  much  of  it  through 
an  unpolished  and  inharmonious  style.  In  the  succeed- 
ing period,  the  faults  of  the  Italian  school  were  entirely 
opposite ;  in  Bembo,  and  those  who,  by  their  studious 
and  servile  imitation  of  one  great  master,  were  called 
Petrarchists,  there  was  an  elaborate  sweetness,  a  fas- 
tidious delicacy,  a  harmony  of  sound,  which  frequently 
served  as  an  excuse  for  coldness  of  imagination  and 
poverty  of  thought.  '*  As  the  too  careful  imitation  of 
Cicero,"  says  Tiraboschi,  **  caused  Bembo  to  fall  into  an 
affected  elegance  in  his  Latin  style,  so  in  his  Italian 
poetry,  while  he  labours  to  restore  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trarch, he  displays  more  of  art  than  of  natural  genius. 
Yet  by  banishing  the  rudeness  of  former  poetry,  and 
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pointing  out  the  right  path,  he  was  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  those  who  knew  how  to  imitate  his  excellences 
and  avoid  his  faults."  * 

2.  The  chief  care  of  Bembo  was  to  avoid  the  nn- 
its  beauties  polished  lines  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 
and  defects,  ^q  fifteenth  contury  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  ex- 
quisitely sensible  to  the  charms  of  diction.  It  is  from 
him  that  the  historians  of  Italian  literature  date  the 
revival  of  the  Petrarcan  elegance ;  of  which  a  foreigner, 
unless  conversant  with  the  language  in  all  its  varieties, 
can  hardly  judge,  though  he  may  perceive  the  want  of 
original  conception,  and  the  monotony  of  conventional 
phrases,  which  is  too  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  sonnet.  Yet  the  sonnets  of  Bembo  on  the  death 
of  his  Morosina,  the  mother  of  his  children,  display  a 
real  tenderness  not  imworthy  of  his  master;  and  the 
canzone  on  that  of  his  brother  has  obtained  not  less 
renown;  though  Tassoni,  a  very  fastidious  critic,  has 
ridiculed  its  centonism,  or  studious  incorporation  of  lines 
from  Petrarch ;  a  practice  which  the  habit  of  writing 
Latin  poetry,  wherein  it  should  be  sparingly  employed, 
but  not  wholly  avoided,  would  naturally  encourage.** 

3.  The  number  of  versifiers  whom  Italy  produced  in 
Character  of  ^®  sixteenth  century  was  immensely  great. 
Italian  poe-  Crescimbeni  gives  a  list  of  eighiy  earlier  than 
^'  1650,  whom  he  selects  from  many  hundred 
ever-forgotten  names.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  confined  themselves  to  the  sonnet  and  the  canzone 
or  ode :  and  the  theme  is  generally  love,  though  they 
sometimes  change  it  to  religion.  A  conventional  phrase- 
ology* aJi  interminable  repetition  of  the  beauties  and 
coldness  of  perhaps  an  ideal,  certainly  to  us  an  unknown 
mistress,  run  through  these  productions ;  which  so  much 
resemble  each  other  as  sometimes  to  suggest  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  Sceltas  which  bring  together  many  ex- 
tracts from  these  poets,  no  other  parsJlel  than  that  of 
the  hooting  of  owls  in  concert ;  a  sound  melancholy  and 
not  unpleasing  to  all  ears  in  its  way,  but  monotonous, 
uninteUectual,  and  manifesting  as  little  real  sorrow  or 
sentiment  in  the  bird  as  these  compositions  do  in  the 
poet.* 

*  VoL  X.  p.  3.  «  Mtintori  htmaelf  observes  the  tsn- 

^  Tiraboschi,  ibid. ;  Comiani,  iv.  102.      taliiing  habit  In  which  soouitteecs  l» 
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4.  A  few  exceptions  may  certamly  be  made.  Alamaimi, 
though  the  sonnet  is  not  his  peculiar  line  of  ^j,n„u„ii 
strength,  and  though  he  often  follows  the  track 

of  Petrarch  with  almost  servile  imitation,  could  not,  with 
his  powerful  genius,  but  raise  himself  above  the  common 
level.  His  Lygura  Fianta,  a  Genoese  lady,  the  heroine 
of  many  sonnets,  is  the  shadow  of  Laura ;  but  when  he 
turns  to  the  calamities  of  Italy  and  his  own,  that  stem 
soimd  is  heard  again  that  almost  reminds  us  of  Dante 
and  Alfieri.  The  Italian  critics,  to  whom  we  must  of 
course  implicitly  defer  as  to  the  grace  and  taste  of  their 
own  writers,  speak  well  of  Molza,  and  some  other  of  the 
smaller  poets,  though  they  are  seldom  exempt  from  the 
general  defects  above  mentioned.  But  none  does  Cres- 
cimbeni  so  much  extol  as  a  poetess,  in  every  vittoria 
respect  the  most  eminent  of  her  sex  in  Italy,  Coionna. 
the  widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Fescara,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
sumamed,  he  says,  by  the  public  voice,  the  divine.  The 
rare  virtues  and  consummate  talents  of  this  lady  were 
the  theme  of  all  Italy,  in  that  brilliant  age  of  her  lite- 
rature ;  and  her  name  is  familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader 
at  this  day.  The  canzone  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
her  illustrious  husband  is  worthy  of  both.*' 

5.  The  satires  of  Ariosto,  seven  in  nimiber,  and  com- 
posed in  the  Horatian  manner,  were  published  g^tiy^  ^f 
after  his  death  in  1534.  Tiraboscni  places  Arioetoand 
them  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  poetry.  The  ^'•"'*"^"*- 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  these  satires,  with  some 
extracts,  in  Ginguene.*  The  twelve  satires  of  Alamanni, 
one  of  the  Florentine  exiles,  of  which  the  first  edition  is 
dated  in  1532,  though  of  earlier  publication  than  those 
of  Ariosto,  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  them.  They 
are  to  one  another  as  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  as  their 
fortunes  might  lead  us  to  expect ;  one  gay,  easy,  full  of 

dnlge  themselTes*  of  ffareatening  to  die  that  of  Bombo  on  his  brother.    It  is 

for  love,  which  never  comes  to  aaythiog ;  rather  l^  a  stretch  of  chronology  that 

qnella  volgare  smania  che  moetrano  gl'  this  writer  reckons  Vittoria,  Bemi,  and 

amantl  di  voler  morire,  e  che  tante  volte  several  more,  among  the  poets  of  Leo^s 
if  ode  In  booca  loro,  ma  non  mal  viene  ad 


effetto.  *  iz.  100—129 ;  Coxniani,  tv.  56.    In 

d  Crescfanbeni    della   volgsr  Poesia,  one  passage  of  the  second  satire  Ariosta 

vols.  11.  and  ill.    For  the  diaiacter  of  aasmnes  a  tone  of  higher  dignity  than 

Vittoria  Colonna,  see  iL  360.     Bosooe  Horace    ever  ventured,   and    inveighs 

(Leo  X.,  liL  314)  thinks  her  canione  on  against  the  Italian  courts  in  the  q>irit 

her  husband  in  no  reapeot  inferior  to  of  his  rival  Alamanni. 
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the  best  form  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  cheerfulness,  and 
content  in  the  simpler  enjoyments  of  life;  the  other 
ardent,  scornful,  unsparing,  declamatory,  a  hater  of  vice, 
and  no  great  lover  of  mankind,  pouring  forth  his  moral 
wrath  in  no  feeble  strain.  We  have  seen  in  another 
place  his  animadversions  on  the  court  of  Borne;  nor 
does  anything  in  Italy  escape  his  resentment/  The 
other  poems  of  Alamanni  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
description;  eclogues,  little  else  than  close  imitations 
of  Theocritus  and  Yirgil,  elegies,  odes,  hymns,  psalms, 
fables,  tragedies,  and  what  were  called  selve,  a  name  for 
all  imclassed  poetry. 

6.  Alamanni's  epic,   or  rather  romantio  poem,  the 

kimmnnni    Avorchide,  is  admitted  by  aU  critics  to  be  a 

work  of  old  age,  little  worthy  of  his  name. 

But  his  poem  on  agriculture.  La  Coltivazione,  has  been 

highly  extolled.     A  certain  degree  of  languor  seems 

generally  to  hang  on  Italian  blank  verse,  and  in  didactic 

Baceiiai    PP®*T  ^*  ^  ^^^  likely  to  be  overcome.     The 
Bees  of  Bucellai  is  a  poem  written  with  exqui- 
site sweetness  of  style ;  but  the  critics  have  sometimes 
forgotten  to  mention  that  it  is  little  else  than  a  free 
translation  from  the  fourth  Georgic*    No  one  has  ever 
.ji^j^^j^    pretended  to  rescue  from  the  charge  of  dulness 
and  insipidity  the  epic  poem  of  tike  father  of 
blank  verse,  Trissino,  on  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
the  Goths  by  Belisarius.     It  is,  of  all  long  poems  that 
are  remembered  at  all,  the  most  unfortunate   in  its 
reputation. 

7    A  very  different  name  is  that  of  Bemi,  partly  known 

g^^     by  his  ludicrous  poetry,  which  has  given  that 

style  the  appellation  of  Poesia  Bemesca,  rather 

on  acooimt  of  his  excellence  than  originality,  for  nothing 

is  so  congenial  to  the  Italians,^  but  far  more  by  his 

f  The  following  lines,  which  conclude    Non  pnr  la  Spagna,  tntta  Italia  aocnim 
the  twelfth  and  last  satire,  may  serve  as    Che  tl  tien  d'  heresia,  di  visl  scoola. 

a  specimen  of  Alamanni's  declamatory  „5,<*^°o*^fj°fj"™"^/«^'®'» 

♦««rr*  tn«o«H„^  .n^  M.  Mf *i»>  utt-nv.  Urbln,  Ferrara,  1'  Orso,  e  la  Colonna, 

tone  of  invective,  and  hto  bitter  attacks  ^a  M^ca.  U  Bomagnii;>l.mapiiid?pknm 
onRome,wbomhei8addre88tog:-  Pter  te  servendo,  che  ft  d"  altri  donna. 

0 dd  vedesse  il  ver,  vedrebbe  come  .    ^       ...  ....... 

Pitt  disnor  to,  che  '1  tao  Lnther  Martino  *  Bosooe's  Leo,  tti.  361 ;  Tlrabosciii,  x. 

FortI  a  te  stessa,  e  piti  gravose  some ;  86 ;  Algarotti  and  Oomiani  (v.  US),  who 

Non  laGermania,  nb ;  ma  1'  ocio,il  vino,  quotes  him,  do  not  esteem  the  poem  e( 

Avariiia,  ambition,  lossuria  e  gola,  Bucellai  hlshW. 

Tl  mena  al  fln,  cbe  gUt  veggiam  vidno.  ,,  r!«mi.«r  i  J  om .  -o^m^.^  iti  «• 

Noaparquestodioo io  i^Frandasola.  ^  Oomiani,  iv.  262 ;  Boaooe.  lU.  aai. 
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ri-facdme/nbo^  or  remoulding  of  the  poem  of  Boiardo.  The 
Orlando  Innamorato,  an  ill-written  poem,  especially  to 
Tuscan  ears,  had  been  encumbered  by  the  heavy  con- 
tinuation of  Agostini.  Yet  if  its  own  intrinsic  beauties 
of  invention  would  not  have  secured  it  from  oblivion, 
the  vast  success  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  itself  only  a 
continuation,  and  borrowing  most  of  its  characters  from 
Boiardo's  poem,  must  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Italians  of  any  curiosity  to  neglect  the  primary  source 
of  BO  much  delight.  Bemi  therefore  undertook  the  sin- 
gular office  of  writing  over  again  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato, preserving  the  sense  of  almost  every  stanza, 
though  every  stanza  was  more  or  less  altered,  and  in- 
serting nothing  but  a  few  introductory  passages,  iu  the 
manner  of  Ariosto,  to  each  canto.'  The  genius  of  Bemi, 
playful,  satirical,  flexible,  was  admirably  fitted  to  per- 
form this  labour ;  the  rude  Lombardisms  of  the  lower 
Po  gave  way  to  the  racy  idiom  of  Florence ;  and  the 
Orlando  Innamorato  has  descended  to  posterity  as  the 
work  of  two  minds,  remarkably  combined  in  this  in- 
stance ;  the  sole  praise  of  invention,  circumstance,  de- 
scription, and  very  frequently  that  of  poetical  figure 
and  sentiment,  belonging  to  Boiardo ;  that  of  style,  in 
the  peculiar  and  limited  use  of  the  word,  to  Bemi.  The 
character  of  the  poem,  as  thus  adorned,  has  sometimes 
been  misconceived.  Though  Bemi  is  almost  always 
sprightly,  he  is  not,  in  this  romance,  a  burlesque  or 
buffoon  poet.''    I  once  heard  Foscolo  prefer  him  to  Ari- 

i  The  lint  ediUon  of  the  Rifacdmento  head  of  the  twoitieth  canto,  it  is  hard  to 

is  in  1541,  and  the  second  in  1642.    In  say  what  Tiraboschi  meant  by  impieties, 

that  of  1646  the  first  ei^^ty-two  stanzas  Bnt  thooi^  Tiraboschi  must  have  read 

are  very  different  from  those  that  oorre-  Bemi,  he  has  here  chosen  to  copy  Zeno, 

spond  in  former  editions;  some  that  fol-  who  talks  of  **  il  poema  di  Boiardo,  ri- 

low  are  suspected  not  to  be  genuine.    It  fatto  dal  Bemi,  e  di  seiio  trasformato 

seems  ttiat  we  have  no  edition  on  which  in  lidicolo,  e  di  onesto  in  iscandoloso,  e 

we  can  wholly  depend.     No  edition  of  perb  giustamente  dannato  dalla  chiesa." 

Bern!  appeared  from  1646  to  1725.  thon^rh  (Fontanini,  p.  2Y3.)     Zeno^  even  more 

Domenichi  was  printed  several  times,  surely  than  Tiraboschi,  was  perfectly 

This  reformer  of  Boiardo  did  not  alter  acquaJTited   with   Bemi's    poem  :    how 

the  text  n<MurIy  so  muoh  as  Bemi.    Pa>  could  he  give  so  false  a  character  of  it? 

nizzi,vol.  it  Did  he  copy  some  older  writer?   and 

k  Tirabosehi,  vii.  196,  censnrea  Bemi  why  ?  It  seems  hard  not  to  think  that 

for  "  motti  e  racoonti  troppo  libeii  ed  some  suspicion  of  Bemi's  bias  towards 

empi,  die  vi  ha  inseritL"    Oingu^e  ex-  Protestantism  had  engendered  a  pr^u- 

daims,  as  well  he  may,  i^sainst  this  im  dice  against  his  poem,  which  remained 

putation.    Bemi  has  inserted  no  stories;  when  the  cause  had  been  forgotten,  as 

and  unless  it  were  the  few  stanzas  against  It  oertainly  was  in  the  days  of  Zem  and 

Bconastic  hypocrisy  that  remain  at  the  Tiraboschi. 
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osto.  A  foreigner,  not  so  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  language,  would  probably  think  his  style  less  briUiant 
and  less  pellucid ;  and  it  is  in  execution  alone  that  he 
claims  to  be  considered  as  an  original  poet.  The 
Orlando  Innamorato  was  also  remoulded  by  Domenichi 
in  1545;  but  the  excellence  of  Bemi  has  caused  this 
feeble  production  to  be  nearly  passed  over  by  the  Italian 
critics." 

8.  Spain  now  began  to  experience  one  of  those  revo- 
Spanish  lutions  in  &shionable  taste  which  await  the 
P**'^  political  changes  of  nations.  Her  native  poetry, 
whether  Castilian  or  Yalencian,  had  characteristics  of  its 
own,  that  placed  it  in  a  different  region  from  the  Italian. 
The  short  heroic,  amatory,  or  devotional  songs,  which 
the  Peninsular  dialects  were  accustomed  to  exhibit,  were 
too  ardent,  too  hyperbolical  for  a  taste  which,  if  not 
correctly  classical,  was  at  least  studious  of  a  grace  not 
easily  compatible  with  extravagance.  But  the  continual 
intercourse  of  the  Spaniards  with  Italy,  partly  subject 
to  their  sovereign,  and  the  scene  of  his  wars,  accustomed 
their  nobles  to  relish  the  charms  of  a  sister  language, 
BoBcaiL  less  energetic,  but  more  polished  than  their 
Garciiaaao.  q,^^  "Pwo  pocts,  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  brought  from  Italy  the  softer  beauties  of  amorous 
poetry,   embodied   in  the  regular  sonnet,  which  had 

^  **  The  ingenuity,"  sayi  Mr.  Fuiisii,  in  the  most  homely  manner ;  the  aeason- 

"  with  which  Bemi  finds  a  reaemblanoe  able  nae  of  strange  metaph(n«  and  of 

between  distant  ol^ects,  and  the  rapidity  similes  sometimes  sublime,  and  for  this 

with  which  he  suddenly  omnects  the  veiy  reason  the  more  laugjiable,  when 

most  remote  ideas— the  solemn  manner  considerBd  with  relation  to  the  saldect 

in  which  he  either  alludes  to  ludicrous  which  they  are  intended  to  iUustiate, 

events  or  utters  an  absurdity ;  the  air  of  form  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his 

innocence  and  nalyet^  with  which  he  style."— p.  laa 

presents  remarics  f^ll  of  shrewdness  and       "  Any  candid  Italian  scholar  who  wUl 

knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  peculiar  peruse  the  Rifaodmento  of  Bemi  with 

bonhomnUe  with  which  he  seems  to  look  attention  will  be  compelled   to   admit 

kindly  and  at  the  same  time  unwillingly  that,  although  many  parts  of  the  poem 

on  human  errors  or  wickedness ;   the  of  Boiaido  have  been  improved  in  that 

keen  irony  which  he  uses  with  so  much  work,  such  has  not  always  been  the 

appearance  of  simplicity  and  aversion  to  case^  and  will,  moreover,  be  oonvinoed 

bittemess;    the  seeming  singleness  of  that  some  pco'ts  of  the  Bifacctmento^ 

heart  with  which  he  ^ypears  anxious  to  besides  those  suspected  in  fonner  times, 

excuse  men  and  actions,  at  the  very  mo-  are  evidently  either  not  written  by  Bemi, 

ment  that  he  is  most  hiveterate  in  ex-  or  have  not  received  fkxnn  him,  if  tbej 

postaig  them ;  these  are  the  chief  ele-  be  his,  such  corrections  aa  to  be  worthy 

menu  of  Bemi's  poetry.    Add  to  this  of  their  author."— p.  141.    Mr.  P.  showi 

the  style,  the  loftiness  of  the  vene  oon-  in  several  passsges  his  groonds  for  thii 

trasting  with  the  frivolity  of  the  aigu-  snqpidoiL 
unit,  the  gravest  conception  expressed 
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hitherto  been  little  employed  in  the  Peninsula.  These 
poems  seem  not  to  ha^e  been  printed  till  1543,  when 
both  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  were  dead,  and  their  new 
school  had  already  met  with  both  support  and  opposition 
at  the  court  of  Yalladolid.  The  national  chaiacter  is 
not  entirely  lost  in  these  poets ;  love  still  speaks  with 
more  impetuous  ardour,  with  more  plaintive  sorrow, 
than  in  the  contemporary  Italians ;  but  the  restraints  of 
taste  and  reason  are  perceived  to  control  his  voice.  An 
eclogue  of  Garcilasso,  called  Salicio  and  Nemoroso,  is 
pronounced  by  the  Spanish  critics  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  their  language.  It  is  sadder  than  the  lament 
of  saddest  nightingales.  We  judge  of  all  such  poetry 
differently  in  the  progressive  stages  of  life. 

9.  Diego  Mendoza,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
for  variety  of  talents  whom  Spain  has  produced,  jj^n^o,^ 
ranks  witii  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  a  reformer 
of  Castilian  poetry.  His  character  as  a  soldier,  as  the 
severe  governor  of  Siena,  as  the  haughty  minister  of 
Charles  at  the  court  of  Bome  and  the  council  of  Trent, 
is  notorious  in  history."*  His  epistles,  in  an  Horatian 
style,  fall  of  a  masculine  and  elevated  philosophy,  though 
deficient  in  harmony  and  polish,  are  preferred  to  his 
sonnets ;  a  species  of  composition  where  these  faults  are 
more  perceptible ;  and  for  which,  at  least  in  the  style 
then  popular,  the  stem  understanding  of  Mendoza  seems 
to  have  been  ill  adapted.  **  Though  he  composed,*'  says 
Bouterwek,  *'in  the  Italian  manner  with  less  facility 
than  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  he  felt  more  correctly  than 
they  or  any  other  of  his  countrymen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  with  respect 
to  their  capabilities  for  versification.  The  Spanish  ad- 
mits of  none  of  those  pleasing  elisions,  which,  particu- 
larly when  terminating  vowels  are  omitted,  render  the 
medianism  of  Italian  versification  so  easy,  and  enable 
the  poet  to  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  syllables 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  this  difference  in  the 
two  languages  renders  the  composition  of  a  Spanish 
sonnet  a  difficult  task.  Still  more  does  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage seem  hostile  to  the  soft  termination  of  a  succession 

*  Sadolet,  In  ooe  of  his  epistles  dated  yoong,  who  had  visited  him  at  Carpen* 
1B32  (lib.  VI.  p.  809,  edit  1554),  gives  tras  on  his  way  to  Rome,  a  Journey  un* 
tn  interesting  character  of  Mendoza,  then   dertsken  solely  for  the  sake  of  learning. 
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of  feminine  rhymes ;  for  the  Spanish  poet,  who  adopts 
this  rule  of  the  Italian  sonnet,  is  compelled  to  banish 
from  his  rhymes  all  infinitiTes  of  verbs,  together  with 
a  whole  host  of  sonorous  substantives  and  adjectives. 
Mendoza  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  nse  of  mascu- 
line rhymes  in  his  sonnets;  bnt  this  metrical  licence 
was  strongly  censured  by  all  partisans  of  the  Italian 
style.  Nevertheless,  had  he  given  to  his  sonnets  more 
of  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  found  imitators.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  successful  productions,  and  through- 
out all  the  language  is  correct  and  noble."  ** 

10.  The  lyric  poems  of  Mendoza,  written  in  the  old 
Saa  di  national  siyle,  tacitly  improved  and  polished, 
^'*^*°<'^    are  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  his  other 

works.  Many  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Bomancero 
General.  Saa  di  Miranda,  tiiough  a  Portuguese,  has 
written  much  in  Castilian,  as  well  as  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. Endowed  by  nature  with  the  melancholy  tem- 
perament akin  to  poetic  sensibility,  he  fell  readily  into 
the  pastoral  strain,  for  which  his  own  language  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  formed.  The  greater  and  better  part  oi 
his  eclogues,  however,  are  in  Castilian.  He  is  said  to 
have  chosen  the  latter  language  for  imagery,  and  his 
own  for  reflection.'*  Of  this  poet,  as  well  as  of  his  Cas- 
tilian contemporaries,  the  r^Etder  will  find  a  sufficient 
account  in  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi. 

11.  Portugal,  however,  produced  one  who  did  not 
Biberro     ^^^^lon  her  own  soft  and  voluptuous  dialect, 

^^'  Eibeyro ;  the  first  distinguished  poet  she  could 
boast.  His  strains  are  chiefly  pastoral,  the  fiivoiirite 
style  of  his  country,  and  breathe  that  monotonous  and 
excessive  melancholy,  with  which  it  requires  some  con- 
genial emotion  of  our  own  to  sympathise.  A  romance 
of  Ribeyro,  Menina  e  MoQa,  is  one  of  the  earliest  among 
the  few  specimens  of  noble  prose  which  we  find  in  that 
language.  It  is  said  to  be  Ml  of  obscure  allusions  to 
real  events  in  the  author's  life,  and  cannot  be  read  with 
much  interest;  but  some  have  thought  that  it  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  the  whola 
school  of  pastoral  romance,  which  was  afterwards  ad 

°  p.  108.  1^  fiouterwek,  |>.240.    Sitmondi. 
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mired  in  Europe  for  an  entire  century.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro  has  the 
priority ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  specific 
distinction  between  that  romance  and  this  of  Ribeyro, 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  Bibeyro  should  in  strict- 
ness have  been  mentioned  before ;  his  edogUes  seem  to 
have  been  written,  and  possibly  published,  before  the 
death  of  Emanuel  in  1521.  The  romance  however  was 
a  later  production.*^ 

12.  The  French  versifiers  of  the  age  of  Frauds  I.  are 
not  few.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  rise  Fnnch 
above  the  level  of  the  three  preceding  reigns,  v^^^- 
Louis  XI.,  Charles  YIII.,  and  Louis  XII.;    some  of 
them  mistaking  Insipid  allegory  for  the  creations  of 
£uicy,  some  tamely  describing  the  events  of  their  age, 
others,  with  rather  more  spirit,  satirising  the  vices  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  the  clergy ;  while  many,  in 
little  songs,  expressed  their  ideal  love  with  more  per- 
haps of  conventional  gallantry  than  passion  or  tender- 
ness,' yet  with  some  of  those  light  and  graceful  touches 
which  distinguish  this  style  of  French  poetry.    Clement 
Marot  ranks  far  higher.    The  psalms  of  Marot,   ^^^^^ 
though  famous  in  their  day,  are  among  his 

worst  performances.  His  distinguishing  excellence  is  a 
naivete,  or  pretended  simplicity,  of  which  it  is  the  high- 
est praise  to  say  that  it  was  the  model  of  La  Fontaine. 
This  style  of  humour,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
sprightly  or  diverting,  seems  much  less  indigenous 
among  ourselves,  if  we  may  ju^e  by  our  older  litera- 
ture, than  either  among  the  French  or  Italians: 

13.  In  the  days  of  Marot  French  poetry  had  not  put 
on  all  its  chains.  He  does  not  observe  the  Their  m«- 
r^ular  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  fa"*<»i  stnu> 
rhymes,  nor  scruple  to  use  the  open  vowel,  the 
suppression  of  a  mute  e  before  a  consonant  in  scanning 
the  verse,  the  carrying  on  the  sense  without  a  pause  to 
the  middle  of  the  next  line.  These  blemishes,  as  later 
usage  accounts  them,  are  common  to  Marot  with  all  his 
contemporaries.  In  return,  they  dealt  much  in  artificial 
schemes  of  recurring  words  or  lines,  as  the  chant  royal, 

1  Bouterwek,    Hist,    of   Portagaese    z.  and  xL  passim ;  Angoia,  Becnell  dm 
Uter^I».24;  ffiBmondi,  iv.  280.  aDdens  Pontes  Fxaii9als,  yoU.  U.  and  UL 

'  GoH^  Biblioth^ue  Fnnsalae,  voU. 
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wliere  every  stanza  was  to  be  in  the  same  rhyme  and  to 
ix)nclude  with  the  same  verse ;  or  the  rondeau,  a  veiy 
popular  species  of  metre  long  afterwards,  wherein  two 
or  three  initial  words  were  repeated  at  the  re&ain  or 
olose  of  every  stanza.* 

14.  The  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  Germany, 
Gennan    subdued  as  it  had  long  bc^n,  was  never  so 
po^t'y-     weak  as  in  this  century.     Though  we  cannot 
May  that  this  poverty  of  genius  was  owing  to  the  Be- 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  the  Beformation  aggravated 
very  much  in  this  sense  the  national  debasement.     The 
controversies  were  so  scholastic  in  their  terms,  so  sec- 
tarian in  their  character,  so  incapable  of  alliance  with 
any  warmth  of  soul,  that,  so  feu:  as  their  influence  ex- 
tended, and  that  was  to  a  large  part  of  the  educated 
classes,  they  must  have  repressed  every  poet,  had  such 
appeared,   by  rendering  the  public  insensible  to  his 
superiority.     The  Meister-Singers  were  sufficiently  pro- 
saic in  their  original  constitution;    they  neither  pro- 
duced, nor  perhaps  would  have  suffered  to  exhibit  itself, 
any  real  excellence  in  poetry.     But  they  became  in  the 
sixteenth  century  stiU  more  rigorous  in  their  requisi- 
tions of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  rule ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  prescribed  a  new  code  of  law  to  the 
versifier,  that  of  theological  orthodoxy.    Yet  one  mao, 
HansSach    ^^  uiore  brilliant  fancy  and  powerful  feeling 
than  the  rest,  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  of 
Nuremberg,  stands  out  from  the  crowd  of  these  artisans. 
Most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  copious  muse 
was  silent  in  no  line  of  verse.     Heinsius  accounts  the 
bright  period  of  Hans  Sachs's  literary  labours  to  have 
been  from  1530  to  1538;  though  he  wrote  much  both 
sooner  and  after  that  time.     His  poems  of  all  kinds  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  six  thousand ;  but  not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  them  are  in  print.    In  this  fiEUsility  of  com- 
position he  is  second  only  to  Lope  de  Yega ;  and  it  must 
be  presumed  that,  uneducated,  unread,  accustomed  to 
find  his  public  in  his  own  class,  so  wonderful  a  fluency 
was  accompanied  by  no  polish,  and  only  occasionally  hj 
gleams  of  vigour  and  feeling.     The  German  critics  are 
divided  concerning  the  genius  of  Hans  Sachs :  Wieland 

*  Ooqjet,  Bibl.  Franfaiae,  zi.  36 ;  Oail-  Becherchea  de  1a  Fnnoe,  L  viL  oi  • 
bmX.  vie  de  Fraofoia  L,yli.  20 ;  Fkiquier,  Anguia,  toL  Ui 
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and  Goeihe  gave  him  lustre  at  one  time  by  their  eulo- 
gies ;  but  these  having  been  as  exaggerated  as  the  con- 
tempt of  a  former  generation,  the  place  of  the  honest 
and  praiseworthy  shoemaker  seems  not  likely  to  be  fixed 
very  high ;  and  there  has  not  been  demand  enough  for 
his  works,  some  of  which  are  very  scarce,  to  encourage 
their  republication.' 

15.  The  Germans,  oonstitntionally  a  devout  people, 
were  never  so  much  so  as  in  this  first  age  of  oennan 
Protestantism.  And  this,  in  combination  with  i»yn»n8. 
their  musical  temperament,  displayed  itself  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  hynms.  No  other  nation  has  so  much 
of  this  poetry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  nxmiber  of  religious  songs  was  reckoned  at 
33,000,  and  that  of  their  authors  at  500.  Those  of 
Luther  have  been  more  known  than  the  rest ;  they  are 
hard  and  rude,  but  impressive  and  deep.  But  this 
poetry,  essentially  restrained  in  its  flight,  could  not 
develop  the  creative  powers  of  genius." 

16.  Among  the  few  poems  of  this  age  none  has  been 
so  celebrated  as  the  Theuerdanks  of  Melchior  Thenenianks 
Pfintzing,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  ®'  Mnteing. 
a  poem  at  one  time  attributed  to  the  master,  whose 
praises  it  records,  instead  of  the  servant.  This  singular 
work,  published  originally  in  1517,  with  more  ornament 
of  printing  and  delineation  than  was  usual,  is  an  aUe- 
gory,  with  scarce  any  spirit  of  invention  or  language ; 
wherein  the  knight  Theuerdanks,  and  his  adventures  in 
seeking  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Ehrreich,  represent 
the  memorable  union  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy.  A  small  number  of  German  poets  are  com- 
memorated by  Bouterwek  and  Heinsius,  superior  no 
doubt  in  ability  to  Pfintzing,  but  so  obscure  in  our  eyes, 
and  so  little  extolled  by  their  countrymen,  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  their  pages. 

17.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  of  thirty  years 
we  can  find  very  little  English  poetry.     Sir  EngUah 
David  Lyndsay,  an  accomplished  gentleman  f^^ 
and  scholar  of  Scotland,  excels  his  contempo-     ^"""y' 
rary  Skelton  in  such  qualities,  if  not  in  fertility  of 
genius.     Though  inferior  to  Dunbar  in  vividness  of 

t  Heinsiiu.  iv.  IKO ;  Bonterwek.  Ix.  381 ;  Betrcwpectlve  Review,  toI.  x. 
*  Bonterwek,  Heinsiiu. 
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imaginatioii  and  in  elegance  of  language,  he  8lh)ws  a 
more  reflecting  and  philosopldcal  mind ;  and  certainly 
his  satire  upon  James  Y.  and  liis  oourt  is  more  poignant 
than  the  other's  panegyric  upon  the  Thistle.  But  in 
the  ordinary  style  of  his  vernflcation  he  seems  not  to 
rise  much  ahove  the  prosaic  and  tedious  rhymers  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  descriptions  are  as  circumstan- 
tial without  selection  as  theirs ;  and  his  language,  par- 
taking of  a  ruder  dialect,  is  still  more  removed  from 
our  own.  The  poems  of  Lyndsay « are  said  by  Herbert 
to  have  been  prmted  in  1540,  and  would  be  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Scottish  press ;  but  one  of  these,  the 
Complaint  of  the  Papingo,  had  appeared  in  London  two 
years  before.'  Lyndsay's  poetry  is  said  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  Beformation  in  Scotland ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  but  like  many  poets  of  his  own  and  preced- 
ing times.  The  clergy  were  an  inexhaustible  theme  of 
bitter  reproof. 

18.  •*  In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  VIIL's  reign," 
Wyattaad  says  Puttenham  in  his  Art  of  Poesie,  '*  sprung 
Surrey.       ^p  ^  new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
were  the  two  chieftains,  who  having  travailed  into  Italy, 
and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  measures  and 
style  of  the  Italian  poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of 
the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly 
polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poesie, 
from  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may 
justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English  meeter 
and  stile.  In  the  same  time  or  not  long  after  was  the 
Lord  Nicolas  Yaux,  a  man  of  much  feicilitie  in  vulgar 
makings."  ^  The  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  died 
in  1644,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  executed  in  1547, 
were  first  published  in  1557,  with  a  few  by  other  hands, 
in  a  scarce  little  book  called  Tottel's  Miscellanies.  They 
were,  however,  in  aU  probability,  known  before ;  and  it 
seems  necessary  to  mention  them  in  this  period,  as  they 
mark  an  important  epoch  in  English  literature. 

19.  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  for  we  may  best  name  them  in 
the  order  of  time,  rather  than  of  civil  or  poetical  rank, 
have  had  recently  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended 

*  [Plnksrton*  however,  denies  lliat  1S68.— 1843.] 
Umv*  it  any  fennine  Scots  edition  befbn      '  Pattenbaiii,bo6kLcii.Sl« 
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by  an  editor  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  literatuie« 
and  of  still  superior  taste.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to 
read  the  following  comparison  of  the  twc  poets,  which  I 
extract  the  more  willingly  that  it  is  found  in  a  publication 
somewhat  bulky  and  expensive  for  the  mass  of  readers. 

20.  •'  They  were  men  whose  minds  may  be  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould;  for  they  Dr.Notra 
differ  only  in  those  minuter  shades  of  character  duuracter 
which  always  must  exist  in  human  nature;  ^ 
shades  of  difference  so  infinitely  varied,  that  there  never 
were  and  never  will  be  two  persons  in  all  respects  alike. 
In  their  love  of  virtue  and  their  instinctive  hatred  and 
contempt  of  vice,  in  their  freedom  from  personal  jealousy, 
in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, in  nice  observation  of  nature,  promptitude  to 
action,  intrepidity  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise, 
in  magnificence  and  liberality,  in  generous  support  ot 
others  and  highnspirited  neglect  of  themselves,  in  con- 
stancy iu  friendship,  and  tender  susceptibility  of  affec- 
tions of  a  still  wanner  nature,  and  in  everything  con- 
nected with  sentiment  and  principle,  they  were  one  and 
the  same ;  but  when  those  qualities  branch  out  into  par- 
ticulars, they  will  be  found  in  some  respects  to  differ. 

21.  **  Wyatt  had  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetra- 
tion into  the  characters  of  men  than  Surrey  had ;  hence 
arises  the  difference  in  theij  satires.  Surrey,  in  his 
satire  against  the  citizens  of  London,  deals  only  in 
reproach ;  Wyatt,  in  his,  abounds  with  irony,  and  tiiose 
nice  touches  of  ridicule  which  make  us  afihamed  of  our 
£a,ult8,  and  therefore  often  silentiy  effect  amendment.' 
Surrey's  observation  of  nature  was  minute ;  but  he 
directed  it  towards  the  works  of  nature  in  general,  and 


*  Wyatf  8  best  poem  in  tlds  etyle,  the  The  sonnet  in  which  he  intimates  his 

Epistle  to  John  Foins,  is  a  very  close  secret  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom 

imitation  of  the  tenth   satire  of  Ala-  he  describes  under  the  aU^jory  of  a  doe 

manni;  it  is  abridged,  bat  eveiy  thon^t  bearing  on  her  collar^ 

and  every  verse  tn  the  English  is  taken  __  ,.        .              ▼  /^      _. 

from  the  Italian.     Drr^ott  has  been  Noll  me  tangere .  IC«sar'sam. 

aware  of  Chis,  bat  it  certainly  detracts  a  is  remarkable  for  more  than  the  poetry 

leaf  from  the  laarel  of  Wyatt,  thoagh  he  though  that  is  pleastaig.     It  may  be 

haa  translated  welL  donbtftil  whether  Anne  were  yet  queen ; 

The  Ulster  poems  of  Wyatt  are  more  but  in  one  of  Wyatt's  latest  poems,  he 

unequal  than  those  of  Surrey;  but  hia  seems  to  allude  penitentially  to  hia  paa- 

Ode  to  his  Lute  does  not  seem  inferior  to  alon  Cor  her. 
any  pvoductloa  of  !iia  noble  competitor 
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the  movements  of  the  passioiifi,  rather  than  to  the  foibles 
and  characters  of  men ;  hence  it  is  that  he  excels  in  the 
description  of  rural  objects,  and  is  always  tender  and 
pathetic.  In  Wyatt's  Complaint  we  hear  a  strain  of 
manly  grief  which  commands  attention,  and  we  listen  to 
it  witii  respect  for  the  sake  of  him  that  sufFers.  Surrey's 
distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms  that  we  make  it 
our  own,  and  recognise  in  his  sorrows  emotions  which 
we  are  conscious  of  having  felt  ourselves. 

22.  "  In  point  of  taste  and  perception  of  propriety  in 
composition,  Surrey  is  more  accurate  and  just  than 
Wyatt ;  he  therefore  seldom  either  offends  with  conceits 
or  wearies  with  repetition,  and  when  he  imitates  other 
poets  he  is  original  as  well  as  pleasing.  In  his  numerous 
translations  from  Petrarch  he  is  seldom  inferior  to  his 
master ;  and  he  seldom  improves  upon  him.  Wyatt  is 
almost  always  below  the  Italian,  and  frequently  degrades 
a  good  thought  by  expressing  it  so  that  it  is  hardly 
recognisable.  Had  Wyatt  attempted  a  translation  of 
Virgil,  as  Surrey  did,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
unavoidable  failure."' 

23.  To  remarks  so  delicate  in  taste  and  so  founded  in 
Perhaps  ra-  knowledge,  I  should  not  venture  to  add  much 
therexag-  of  my  own.  Something,  however,  may  gene- 
^^^^  rally  be  admitted  to  modify  the  ardent  panegy- 
rics of  an  editor.  Those  who,  after  reading  this  brilliant 
passage,  should  turn  for  the  first  time  to  the  poems  either 
of  Wyatt  or  of  Surrey,  might  think  the  praise  too  un- 
bounded, and,  in  some  respects  perhaps,  not  appropriate. 
It  seems  to  be  now  ascertained,  after  sweeping  away  a 
host  of  foolish  legends  and  traditionary  prejudices,  that 
the  Geraldine  of  Surrey,  Lady  Elizabei5i  Fitzgerald,  was 
a  child  of  thirteen,  for  whom  his  passion,  if  such  it  is  to 
be  called,began  several  years  after  his  own  marriage.*"  But 
m  fact  there  is  more  of  the  conventional  tone  of  amorous 
song,  than  of  real  emotion,  in  Surrey's  poetry.     The 

**  Easy  sighs,  such  as  men  draw  in  love," 

are  not  like  the  deep  sorrows  of  Petrarch,  or  the  fiery 
transports  of  the  Castilians. 

*  Nott's  edition  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Lady  Frances  Vere  in  IftSS,  fell  in  lova^ 
U.  1B6.  if  so  it  was,  in  1541,  with  GeraldiM,  wkc 

b  Surrey  was  bom  abont  1518,  married  was  bom  in  1028. 
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24.  The  taste  of  this  aocoioplished  man  is  more  strik- 
ing than  his  poetical  genius.  He  did  much  for  g„^y  ^q. 
his  own  country  and  his  native  language.  The  proves  oitf 
versification  of  Surrey  differs  very  consider-  ^  ^'^ 
ably  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  introduced,  as 
Dr.  Nott  says,  a  sort  of  involution  into  his  style,  which 
gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common 
life.  It  was,  in  fiEkct,  borrowed  from  the  licence  of  Italian 
poetry,  which  our  own  idiom  has  rejected.  He  avoids 
pedantLo  words,  forcibly  obtruded  from  the  Latin,  of 
which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and  Scots,  had 
been  ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epithets  of  Hoc- 
cleve,  Lydgate,  Dimbar,  and  Douglas  are  applied  equally 
to  the  most  different  things,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
annexed  no  meaning  to  them.  Surrey  rarely  lays  an 
unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  merely  as  such, 
which  ihey  would  not  receive  in  ordinary  pronunci- 
ation; another  usual  trick  of  the  school  of  Chaucer. 
His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  arranged. 

25.  Surrey  is  the  first  who  introduced  blank  verse 
into  our  English  poetry.  It  has  been  doubted  introduces 
whether  it  had  been  previously  employed  in  blank  verse. 
Italian,  save  in  tragedy ;  for  the  poems  of  Alamanni  and 
Eucellai  were  not  published  before  many  of  our  noble 
poet's  compositions  had  been  written.  Dr.  Nott,  how- 
ever, admits  that  Boscau  and  other  Spanish  poets  had 
used  it.  The  translation  by  Surrey  of  the  second  book 
of  the  iBneid,  in  blank  verse,  is  among  the  chief  of  his 
productions.  No  one  had,  before  his  time,  known  how 
to  translate  or  imitate  with  appropriate  expression.  But 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,  and 
the  sense  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  line. 

26.  If  we  could  rely  on  a  theory,  advanced  and  ably 
supported  by  his  editor,  Surrey  deserves  the  r^  „  ^^ 
still  more  conspicuous  praise  of  having  brought  hypothesis 
about  a  great  revolution  in  our  poetical  num^  metre^ 
bers.     It  had  been  supposed  to  be  proved  by 
Tyrwhitt  that  Chaucer's  lines  are  to  be  read  metrically, 
in  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  like  the  Italian,  and,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  French  of  his  time.     For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  presume  that  many  terminations,  now 
mute,  were  syllabically  pronounced ;  and  where  verses 
prove  refractory  after  all  our  endeavours,  Tyrwhitt  has 

TOL.  I.  2  F 
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no  scruple  in  declaring  them  corrupt.  It  may  be  added 
that  Gray,  before  the  appearance  of  Tyrwhitt's  essay  on 
the  versification  of  Chaucer,  had  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion the  same  hypothesis."  But,  according  to  Dr.  Nott, 
the  verses  of  Chaucer,  and  of  all  his  successors  down  to 
Surrey,  are  merely  rhythmical,  to  be  read  by  cadence, 
and  admitting  of  considerable  variety  in  the  niunber  of 
syllables,  though  ten  may  be  the  more  frequent  In  the 
manuscripts  of  Chaucer  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
C8BSura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a  virgule ; 
and  Uiis  is  preserved  in  the  early  editione  doT^  to  that 
of  1532.  They  come  near,  therefore,  to  the  short  Saxon 
line,  differing  chiefly  by  the  alternate  rhyme,  which 
converts  two  verses  into  one.  He  maintains  that  a 
great  many  lines  of  Chaucer  cannot  be  read  metrically, 
though  harmonious  as  verses  of  cadence.  This  rhythmi- 
cal measure  he  proceeds  to  show  in  Hoccleve,  Lydgate, 
Hawes,  Barclay,  Skelton,  and  even  Wyatt;  and  thus 
concludes  that  it  was  first  abandoned  by  Surrey,  in 
whom  it  very  rarely  occurs.** 

27.  This  hypothesis,  it  should  be  observed,  derives 
some  additional  plausibility  from  a  passage  in  Gas- 
coyness  '  Notes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  rhyme  in  English,'  printed  in  1675.  "  Whoso- 
ever do  peruse  and  well  consider  his  (Chaucer's^  works, 
he  shall  find  that,  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of 
one  self-same  number  of  syllables,  yet,  being  read  by 
one  that  hath  understanding,  the  longest  verse,  and  that 
which  hath  most  syllables  in  it,  wiQ  faU  (to  the  ear) 
correspondent  unto  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables ; 
and  likewise  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  shall  be 
found  yet  to  consist  of  words  that  have  such  natural 
sound  as  may  seem  equal  in  length  to  a  verse  which  hath 
many  more  syllables  of  lighter  accents." 

28.  A  theory  so  ingeniously  maintained,  and  with  so 
Bat  seems  i^auch  induction  of  examples,  has  naturally 
too  exten-     gained  a  good  deal  of  credit.     1  cannot,  how- 

^'  ever,  by  any  means  concur  in  the  extension 

given  to  it  Pages  may  be  read  in  Chaucer,  and  still 
more  in  Dunbar,  where  every  line  is  regularly  and  bar 
moniously  decasyllabic;   and  though  &e  caesura  may 

«  Gray's  Works  (edit.  Mathias),  ii  1. 

*  Nott's  DisbertatioD,  sat]|Joined  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Wyait  and  Sorrey 
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perhaps  fall  rather  more  uniformly  than  it  does  in 
modem  verse,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  exceptions, 
which  could  not  acquire  a  rhythmical  cadence  by  any 
artifice  of  the  reader.*  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
type,  or  decasyllabic  line,  wei"e  they  more  nimierons 
than,  after  allowance  for  the  licence  of  pronunciation, 
as  well  as  the  probable  corruption  of  the  text,  they 
appear  to  be,  would  not,  I  conceive,  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  disregarded.  For  these  aberrant 
lines  are  much  more  common  in  the  dramatic  blank 
verse  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are,  doubtless, 
vestiges  of  the  old  rhythmical  forms;  and  we  may 
readily  allow  that  English  versification  had  not,  in  the 
fiLfteenth  or  even  sixteenth  centuries,  the  numerical 
regularity  of  classical  or  Italian  metre.  In  the  ancient 
badlads,  Scots  and  English,  the  substitution  of  the  ana- 
p88st  for  the  iambic  foot  is  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and 
gives  them  a  remarkable  elasticity  and  animation ;  but 
we  never  fiiil  to  recognise  a  uniformity  of  measure, 
which  the  use  of  nearly  equipollent  feet  cannot,  on  the 
strictest  metrical  principles,  be  thought  to  impair. 

29.  If  we  compare  the  poetry  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
with  that  of  Barclay  or  Skelton,  about  thirty  poutenessof 
or  forty  years  before,  the  difference  must  appear  Wyatt  and 
wonderfiil.  But  we  should  not,  with  Dr.  "^^' 
Nott,  attribute  this  wholly  to  superiority  of  genius.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  later  poets  wrote  in  a 
court,  and  in  one  which,  besides  the  aristocratic  man- 
ners of  chivalry,  had  not  only  imbibed  a  great  deal  of 
refinement  from  France  and  Italy,  but  a  considerable 
tinge  of  ancient  literature.  Their  predecessors  were 
less  educated  men,  and  they  addressed  a  more  vulgar 

*  Sodi  as  these   among  mnltitudes  exclude  the  rhythmical  system,  and  to 

more : —  account  for  the  imperfection  of  the  me- 

A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor.  trical.     Lydgate  has,  perhaps,  on  the 

C^iieMcer,  whole,  more  aberrations  from  the  deca- 

But  reason,  with  the  shield  of  gold  so  syllable  standard  than  Chancer. 

shene.                        Dvmbar.  Puttetham,  in  his  Art  of  Poesie  (1686), 

The  rock,  again  the  river  resplendent  book  ii.  ch.  3, 4,  though  he  admits  the 

^^  licentiousness  of  Chaucer,  Lj^dgate,  and 

Lydgate  apologises  for  his  own  lines,—  other  poets,  in  occasionally  disregarding 

Because  I  know  the  verse  therein  is  the  cesura,  does  not  seem  to  doubt  that 

wrong,  they  wrote  by  metrical  rules,  which  in- 

As  being  some  too  short,  and  some  deed  {g  implied  in  this  censure.     Dr. 

too  long,—  SoVe^  theory  does  not  admit  a  disregarij 

in  Gray,  iL  4.   TUs  seems  at  once  to  «f  cnsnra. 

2  F  2 
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class  of  readers.  Nor  was  this  polish  of  language  pecu- 
liar to  Surrey  and  his  Mend.  In  the  short  poems  ol 
Lord  Yaox,  and  of  others  about  the  same  time,  even  in 
those  of  Nicolas  Grimoald,  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  who 
was  no  courtier,  but  had  acquired  a  classical  taste,  we 
find  a  rejection  of  obsolete  and  triyial  phrases,  and  the 
beginnings  of  what  we  now  caU  the  style  of  our  older 
poetry. 

30.  No  period  since  the  revival  of  letters  has  been  so 
j^^^jj^  conspicuous  for  Latin  poetry  as  the  present. 

'  Three  names  of  great  reputation  adorn  it,  Saa- 
nazarius,  Yida,  Fracastorius.  The  first  of  these,  Sanna- 
fliMina«*ri  zarius,  or  San  Nazaro,  or  Actius  Sincems,  was 
a  Neapolitan,  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Aragonese  line  of  kings ;  and,  following  the  last  of  their 
number,  Frederic,  affcer  his  unjust  spoliation,  into  France, 
remained  there  till  his  master's  death.  Much  of  his 
poetry  was  written  under  this  reign,  before  1503 ;  but 
his  principal  work,  De  Partu  Yirginis,  did  not  appear 
till  1522.  This  has  incurred  not  unfair  blame  for  the 
intermixture  of  classical  mythology,  at  least  in  language, 
with  the  Gospel  story ;  nor  is  the  latter  very  skilfully 
managed.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  equal 
for  purity,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  versification.  The 
imauthorised  word,  the  doubtful  idiom,  the  modem  turn 
of  thought,  «o  common  in  Latin  verse,  scarce  ever  appear 
in  Sannazarius ;  a  pure  taste  enabled  him  to  dif^ise  a 
Yirgilian  hue  over  his  language  ;  and  a  just  ecu:,  united 
with  &cility  in  command  of  words,  rendered  his  versifi- 
cation melodious  and  varied  beyond  any  competitor. 
The  Piscatory  Eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  which  are  per- 
haps better  ^own,  deserve  at  least  equal  praise ;  €hej 
seem  to  breathe  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  &ur 
bay  they  describe.  His  elegies  are  such  as  may  contend 
with  TibuUus.  K  Sannazarius  does  not  affect  sublimity, 
he  never  sinks  below  his  aim ;  the  sense  is  sometimes 
inferior  to  the  style,  as  he  is  not  wholly  fi:«e  fi:om  con- 
ceits ; '  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  find 

The  following  lines,  on  the  oonstellft-  Dignior,  imbriferum  qna  oonnbiu  in* 
tlon  TanruB,  are  more  puerile  than  any  I  dioet  annum, 

httve  seen  in  this  elegant  poet.—  ^^  9*^  ^**  ^^'"'^  mugitibut  oitrf 
TomibQvi&Giea;  sedquammaltem  lacettat, 

ooelo 
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cold  and  prosaic  passages  in  his  works  than  in  those  of 
any  other  Latin  poet  in  modem  times. 

31.  Yida  of  Cremona  is  not  by  any  means  less  cele- 
brated than  Sannazarins ;  his  poem  on  the  Art    ^.^ 

of  Poetry,  and  that  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  were 
printed  in  1527 ;  the  Christiad,  an  epic  poem,  as  per- 
haps it  deserves  to  be  called,  in  1535 ;  and  that  on  Silk 
Worms  in  1537.  Vida's  precepts  are  clear  and  judi- 
cious, and  we  admire,  in  his  Game  of  Chess  especially, 
and  the  poem  on  Silk  Worms,  the  skill  with  which  the 
dry  rules  of  art,  and  descriptions  the  most  apparently 
irreducible  to  poetical  conditions,  fall  into  his  elegant 
and  classical  language.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  is 
the  first  who  laid  down  rules  for  imitative  harmony, 
illustrating  them  by  his  own  example.  The  Christiad 
shows  not  so  much,  I  think,  of  Vida's  great  talents,  at 
least  in  poetical  language;  but  the  subject  is  better 
managed  than  by  Sannazarius.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
some  brilliant  passages,  among  which  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  book  De  Arte  Poetica  is  prominent,  Yida 
appears  to  me  far  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan  poet.  His 
versification  is  often  hard  and  spondaic,  the  elisions  too 
frequent,  and  the  cassura  too  much  neglected.  The  lan- 
guage, even  where  the  subject  best  admits  of  it,  is  not 
always  so  elevated  as  we  should  desire. 

32.  Fracastorius  has  obtained  his  reputation  by  the 
Syphilis,  published  in  1530;  and  certainly,  as  jY,^g^toriu8 
he  thought  fit  to  make  choice  of  the  subject, 

there  is  no  reader  but  must  admire  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  digressions,  the  vigour  and  nobleness  of 
his  style.  Once  only  has  it  been  the  praise  of  genius  to 
have  delivered  the  rules  of  practical  art  in  all  the  graces 
of  the  most  delicious  poetrjr,  without  inflation,  without 
obscurity,  without  affectation,  and  generally,  perhaps, 
with  the  precision  of  truth.  Fracastorius,  not  emulous 
in  this  of  the  author  of  the  Georgics,  seems  to  have 
made  Manilius,  rather,  I  think,  than  Lucretius,  his 
model  in  the  didactic  portion  of  his  poem. 

33.  Upon  a  fair  comparison  we  should  not  err  much, 
in  my  opinion,  by  decic^i^  that  Fracastorius  is  i^,^  verse 
the  greater  poet,  and  Sannazarius  the  better  JPJ,*?^ 
author  of  Latin  verses.     Li  the  present  age  it 

is  easy  to  anticipate  the  supercilious  disdain  of  those 
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who  believe  it  ridiouloas  to  write  Latin  poetry  at  all, 
because  it  cannot,  as  they  imagine,  be  written  welL 
I  must  be  content  to  answer,  that  those  who  do  not 
know  when  such  poetry  is  good,  should  be  as  slow 
to  contradict  those  who  do,  as  the  ignorant  in  music 
to  set  themselves  against  competent  judges.  No  one 
pretends  that  Sannazarius  was  equal  to  Ariosto.  But 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  poetry  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  has  been  written  in  Latin,  beyond  com- 
parison excels  most  of  the  contemporary  Italian;  we 
may  add  that  its  reputation  has  been  more  extended 
and  European. 

34.  After  this  famous  triumvirate,  we  might  reckon 
other  Latin  Several  in  different  degrees  of  merit.  Bemho 
Doeu  in  comes  forward  again  in  these  lists.  His  Latin 
^^'  poems  are  not  numerous ;  that  upon  the  lake 
BenacuB  is  the  best  known.  He  shone  more,  however, 
in  elegiac  than  hexameter  verse.  This  is  a  common  case 
in  modem  Latin,  and  might  be  naturally  expected  of 
Bembo,  who  had  more  of  elegance  than  of  vigour.  Cas- 
tiglione  has  left  a  few  poems,  among  which  the  best  is 
in  the  archaic  lapidary  siyle,  on  the  statue  of  Cleopatra 
in  the  Vatican.  Molza  wrote  much  in  Latin ;  he  is  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  Henry  YIII.,  in  the  name  of 
Catherine,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Joannes  Secundus. 
It  is  very  spirited  and  Ovidian.  These  poets  were,  per- 
haps, surpassed  by  Naugerius  and  Flaminius ;  both,  bnt 
especially  the  latter,  for  sweetness  and  purity  of  style,  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  lyrio  and  elegiac  poets  in 
the  Latin  language.  In  their  best  passages  they  fall  not 
by  any  means  short  of  Tibullus  or  Catullus.  Aonius 
Palearius,  though  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  is  equalled  by  Sadolet  himself  to  those  of  Vida  and 
Sannazarius,  seems  not  entitled  to  anything  like  such  an 
eulogy.  He  became  afterwards  suspected  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold  at  Bome.  We 
have  in  another  place  mentioned  the  Zodiacus  Yitse  of 
Palingenius  Stellatus,  whose  true  name  was  Manzolli 
The  Delicisd  Poetarum  Italonim  present  a  crowd  of 
inferior  imitations  of  classical  models ;  but  I  must  repeat 
that  the  volumes  published  by  Pope,  and  entitled 
Poemata  Italorum,  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  beauti6i> 
of  these  poets. 
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35.  The  Cisalpine  nations,  though  at  a  vast  distance 
from  Italy,  cannot  be  reckoned  destitute,  in  this  j^  Qg„j^ 
age,  of  respectable  Latin  poets.  Of  these  the  *'™^^- 
best  known,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  best,  is 
Joannes  Secundus,  who  fomid  the  doves  of  Yenua  in  the 
dab-chicks  of  Dutch  marshes.  The  Basia,  however,  are 
fax  from  being  superior  to  his  elegies,  many  of  which, 
though  not  correct,  and  often  sinning  by  false  quantity, 
a  fault  pretty  general  with  these  early  Latin  poets,  espe- 
cially on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  are  generally  harmonious, 
spirited,  and  elegant.  Among  the  Germans,  Eobanus 
Hessus,  Micyllus,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  Melan- 
chthon,  have  obtained  considerable  praise. 


Sect.  H.     1620-1660. 


state  of  Dramatic  Representation  in  Italy  —  Spain  and  PortogBl  —  France  — 

Qermany  —  England. 

36.  We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  founded  in  its  style,  and  frequently  in    Italian 
its  subjects,  upon  Plautus.     Two  of  Ariosto's    «>™«>y- 
comedies  have  been  mentioned,  and  two  more  belong  to 
this  period.    Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
respect  to  their  dramatic  merit.    But  few  have  hesitated 
to  place  above  them  the  Mandragola  and  Clitia  of  a 
great  contemporary  genius,  Machiavel.      The  jj,^p|ji_^,i 
Mandragola  was  probably  written  before  1620, 
but  certainly  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of  its  author,  as  he 
intimates  in  the  prologue.     Gingu^n^,  therefore,  forgot 
his  chronology  when  he  supposes  Leo  X.  to  have  been 
present,  as  cardinal,  at  its  representation.'    It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  acted  before  this  pope  at  Home. 
The  story  of  the  Mandragola,  which  hardly  bears  to  be 
told,  though  Gingu^n^  has  done  it,  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  a  real  and  recent  event  at  Florence,  one  of  its  striking 
resemblances  to  the  Athenian  comedy.     It  is  admirable 
for  its  comic  delineations  of  character,  the  management 
of  the  plot,  and  the  liveliness  of  its  idiomatic     . 
dialogue.      Peter  Aretin,  with  little   of   the      ^^^ 

B  Glnguene,  yi,  222. 
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fonner  qnalitieB,  and  inferior  in  all  respects  to  Maehi- 
avel,  lias  enough  of  hnmorons  extravagance  to  amnse 
the  reader.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Italian  stage  in 
its  contempt  of  morality,  and  even,  in  the  comedies  of 
Peter  Aretin,  its  bold  satire  on  the  great,  remind  ns 
rather  of  Athens  Ihan  of  Home ;  it  is  more  the  efironteiy 
of  Aristophanes  than  the  pleasant  freedom  of  Plautns. 
But  the  depravity  which  had  long  been  increasing  in 
Italy  gained  in  this  first  part  of  &e  sixteenth  century 
a  zenith  which  it  could  not  surpass,  and  from  which  it 
has  very  gradually  receded.  These  comedies  are  often 
very  satirical  on  the  clergy ;  the  bold  strokes  of  Machi- 
avel  surprise  us  at  present ;  but  the  Italian  stage  had 
something  like  the  licence  of  a  masquerade ;  it  was  a 
tacit  agreement  that  men  should  laugh  at  things  sacred 
within  those  walls,  but  resume  their  veneration  for  them 
at  the  door.** 

37.  Those  who  attempted  the  serious  tone  of  tragedy 
^^  ^      were  less  happy  in  their  model ;  Seneca  gene- 
rally represented  to  them  the  ancient  buskin. 
The  Canace  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  Tullia  of  Martelli, 
Sperone.    and  the  Orbecche  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  esteemed 
cinthio.     ii^Q  ]yQg^  Qf  j^Q  tragedies  he  has  written,  are 

within  the  present  period.  They  are  aU  works  of  genius. 
But  Ginguene  observes  how  little  advantage  the  first  of 
these  plays  afforded  for  dramatic  effect,  most  of  the 
action  passing  in  narration.  It  is  true  that  he  could 
hardly  have  avoided  this  without  aggravating  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who,  as  Crescimbeni  tells  us,  thought  the 
subject  itself  unfit  for  tragedy.*  The  story  of  the 
Orbecche  is  taken  by  Cinthio  from  a  novel  of  his  own 
invention,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sanguinary  and  dis- 
gusting circumstances.  This  became  the  characteristic 
of  tragedy  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  not  by  any  means 
pectdiarly  in  England,  as  some  half-informed  critics  of 
the  French  school  used  to  pretend.  The  Orbecche,  not- 
withstanding its  passages  in  the  manner  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  is  in  many  parts  an  impassioned  and  poetical 

h  Besides  the  plays  themselves,  see  Arlosto  are  found  in  most  editions  of 

Oinga^n^,  vol.  vi.,  who  gives  more  than  their  works. 

a  hundred  pages  to  the  Calandra,  and  to  l  Delia  volgar  Poesla,  ii.  391.    Alflnl 

the  comedies  of  Ariosto,  Machiavel,  and  went  still  farther  than  ^rone  in  hli 

Aretin.     Many  of  the  old  comedies  are  Mirra.   Otdectionsofa  somewhat  similar 

reprinted  in  the  great  Milan  collection  of  kind  were  made  to  the  Tullia  of  IfartdlL 
CUasid  ItalianL  TboM  of  Machiavel  and 
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tragedy.  Biccoboni,  thongli  he  censures  the  general 
poverty  of  style,  prefers  one  scene  in  the  third  act  to 
anything  on  tiie  stage :  "  If  one  scene  were  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question,  the  Orbecche  would  be  the  finest 
play  in  the  world."  ^  Walker  observes  that  this  is  the 
first  tragedy  wherein  the  prologue  is  separated  from  the 
play,  of  which,  as  is  very  well  known,  it  made  a  part  on 
the  ancient  theatre.  But  in  Cinthio,  and  in  other  tragic 
writers  long  afterwards,  the  prologue  continued  to  ex* 
plain  and  announce  the  story." 

38.  Meantime,  a  people  very  celebrated  in  dramatic 
literature  was  forming  its  national  theatre.  A  Spanish 
few  attempts  were  made  in  Spain  to  copy  the  **°^ 
classical  model.  But  these  seem  not  to  have  gone  be- 
yond translation,  and  had  little  effect  on  the  public  taste. 
Others,  in  imitation  of  the  Celestina,  which  passed  for  a 
moral  example,  produced  tedious  scenes,  by  way  of  mir- 
rors of  vice  and  virtue,  without  reaching  the  fsune  of 
their  original.  But  a  third  class  was  far  more  popular, 
and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  competition.  The  Torres 
founders  of  this  were  Torres  Naharro,  in  the  Naharro, 
first  years  of  Charles,  and  Lope  de  Eueda,  a  little  later. 
"There  is  very  little  doubt,  says  Bouterwek,  "that 
Torres  Naharro  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  Sjwnish 
comedy.  He  not  only  wrote  his  eight  comedies  in 
redondillas  in  the  romance  style,  but  he  also  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  dramatic  interest  solely  on  an 
ingenious  combination  of  intrigues,  without  attaching 
much  importance  to  the  development  of  character,  or  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  story.  It  is  besides  probable  that 
he  was  the  first  who  divided  plays  into  three  acts,  which, 
being  regarded  as  three  days'  labour  in  the  dramatic 
field,  were  called  jomadas.  It  must  therefore  be  unre- 
servedly admitted  that  these  dramas,  considered  both 
with  respect  to  their  spirit  and  their  form,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  national 
drama ;  for  in  the  same  path  which  Torres  Naharro  first 
trod,  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  advanced  to  the  point 
attained  by  CaJderon,  and  the  nation  tolerated  no  diamas 
except  those  which  belonged  to  the  style  which  had 
thus  been  created."® 

k  Hist  dn  Thdfttre  Italien,  voL  I.  ^  P.  285.    Andres  thinks  Naharro  low, 

■B  Walker,  Essay  on  Italian  Tragedy,  insipid,  and  unworthy  of  the  praise  of 
Oingotei,  vi  61. 69.  Cervantes,  y.  136. 
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39.  Lope  de  Rueda,  who  is  rather  better  known  tban 
Lope  de  DJB  predecessor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company 
RuAdA.     Qf  players,  and  was  limited  in  his  inventions 

by  the  capacity  of  his  troop  and  of  the  stage  upon  which 
they  were  to  appear.  Cervantes  calls  him  the  great 
Lope  de  Eueda,  even  when  a  greater  Lope  was  before 
the  world.  "  He  was  not,"  to  quote  again  from  Bou- 
terwek,  "  inattentive  to  general  character,  as  is  proved 
by  his  delineation  of  old  men,  clowns,  &c.,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  successful.  But  his  principal  aim  was 
to  interweave  in  his  dramas  a  succession  of  intrigues ; 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
producing  stage  effect  by  striking  situations,  he  made 
complication  the  great  object  of  his  plots.  Thus  mis- 
takes, arising  from  personal  resemblances,  exchanges  of 
children,  and  such-like  commonplace  subjects  of  in- 
trigue, form  the  groundwork  of  his  stories,  none  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  invention.  There 
is  usually  a  multitude  of  characters  in  his  dramas,  and 
jests  and  witticisms  are  freely  introduced,  but  these  in 
general  consist  of  burlesque  disputes,  in  which  some 
clown  is  engaged.  "J^ 

40.  The  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  may  perhaps  contend 
GU  Vicente   "^^  Torres  Naharro  for  the  honour  of  lefuling 

the  dramatists  of  the  Peninsula.  His  Autos, 
indeed,  as  has  been  observed,  do  not,  so  fisir  as  we  can 
perceive,  differ  from  the  mysteries,  the  religious  dramas 
of  France  and  England.  Bouterwek,  strangely  forgetfol 
of  these,  seems  to  have  assigned  a  character  of  origi- 
nality and  given  a  precedence  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Autos  which  they  do  not  deserve.  The  specimen 
of  one  of  these  by  Gil  Vicente,  given  in  the  History  of 
Portuguese  Literature,  is  far  more  extravagant  and  less 
theatrical  than  our  John  Parfre's  contemporary  mystery 
of  Candlemas  Day.  But  a  few  comedies,  or,  as  they  are 
more  justly  styled,  farces,  remain ;  one  of  which,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author,  is  superior  in  choice  and 
management  of  the  fable  to  most  of  the  rude  productions 
of  that  time.  Its  date  is  unknown :  Gil  Vicente's  dra- 
matic compositions  of  various  kinds  were  collectively 
published  in  1562;  he  had  died  in  1567,  at  a  veiy 
advanced  age. 
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41.  ''  These  works,"  says  Bonterwek  of  the  dramatio 
productions  of  Gil  Yicente  in  general,  ''  display  a  true 
poetic  spirit,  which,  however,  accommodated  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  which  disdained  cnlti* 
Tation.  The  dramatic  genius  of  Gil  Yicente  is  equally 
manifest  from  his  power  of  invention,  and  from  the 
natural  turn  and  &tcility  of  his  imitative  talent.  Even 
the  rudest  of  these  dramas  is  tinged  with  a  certain 
degree  of  poetic  feeling."**  The  want  of  complex  in- 
trigue, such  as  we  find  afterwards  in  the  Castilian 
drama,  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  these  early  com- 
positions. 

42.  We  have  no  record  of  any  original  dramatic  com- 
position belonging  to  this  age  in  France,  with  ^ 

the  exception  of  mysteries  and  moralities,  aDdmor^ 
which  are  very  abundant.  These  were  con-  p^Sc? 
sidered,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  lypes  of  the 
regular  drama.  *'  llie  French  morauty,"  says  an  author 
of  that  i^e,  ''  represents,  in  some  degree,  the  tragedy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  particularly  because  it  treats 
of  serious  and  important  subjects ;  and  if  it  were  con- 
trived in  French  that  the  conclusion  of  the  morality 
should  be  always  unfortunate,  it  would  become  a  tragedy. 
In  the  morality  we  treat  of  noble  and  virtuous  actions, 
either  true,  or  at  least  probable ;  and  choose  what  makes 
for  our  instruction  in  life."'  It  is  evident  from  this 
passage  and  the  whole  context,  that  neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy  were  yet  known.  The  circumstance  is  rather  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  the  genius  of  the  nation  and 
the  politeness  of  the  court.  But  from  about  the  year  1 540 
we  find  translations  from  Latin  and  Italian  comedies 
into  French.  These  probably  were  not  represented.  Les 
Amours  d'Erostrate,  by  Jacques  Bourgeois,  published  in 
1545,  is  taken  from  the  Suppositi  of  Ariosto.  Sibilet 
translated  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  in  1549,  Bouchetel 

4  Hist  of  Portagaeae  lit,  p.  83-111.  Beanchamps,  Bechercfaes  war  le  Thefttre 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  elsewbere  for  so  Vna^aiB,  L  83. 

copious  an  account  of  Oil  Vicente,  and  In  the  Jardin  de  Flaisance,  an  anony- 

very  difficult  protebly  to  find  bis  worlca.  mous  undated  poem,  printed  at  Lyons 

See,  too,  Sismondi,  Hist  de  la  litt  da  probably  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

Midi,  iv.  448.  ceutury,  we  have  rules  given  for  oom- 

[A  much  fuller  account  of  Gil  Vicente  posing  moralities.    Beauchamps  (p.  89) 

has  since  been  given  in  the  Quarterly  extracts  some  of  these ;  but  they  seeoi 

Beview  for  January  184?.]  not  worth  oopyixoL 

'  SitaUet,  Art  Fofttique  (1548),  apod 
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the  Hecuba  in  1550,  and  Lazarus  Baif  two  other  plays 
about  the  same  time.  But  a  great  dramatic  revolution 
was  now  prepared  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state.  The 
first  theaixe  had  been  established  at  Paris  about  1400  by 
the  Confrairie  de  la  Passion  de  N.  S.,  for  the  representar 
tion  of  Scriptural  mysteries.  This  was  suppressed  by 
the  parliament  in  1547,  on  account  of  the  scandal  which 
this  devout  buffoonery  had  b^un  to  give.  The  com- 
pany of  actors  purchased  next  year  tiie  Hdtel  de  la 
kourgogne,  and  were  authorised  by  the  parliament  to 
represent  profane  subjects,  ''  lawful  and  decent "  (licites 
et  honn^tes),  but  enjoined  to  abstain  from  ''all  mys* 
teries  of  the  passion,  or  other  sacred  mysteries."  * 

43.  In  Germany,  meantime,  the  pride  of  the  meister- 
Gennanthe-  singcrs,  Haus  Sachs,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
atre.    Hans  pour  forth  a  plenteous  stream  for  the  stage. 

''  His  works,  collectively  printed  at  Nuremberg 
in  five  folio  volumes,  1578,  and  reprinted  in  five  quartos 
at  Kempten,  1606,  contain  197  dramas  among  the  rest 
Many  of  his  comedies  in  one  act,  called  Schwanken,  are 
coarse  satires  on  the  times.  Invention,  expression,  and 
enthusiasm,  if  we  may  trust  his  admirers,  are  all  united 
in  Hans  Sachs.' 

44.  The  mysteries  founded  upon  Scriptural  or  l^end- 
„    ,,,,       ary  histories,  as  weU  as  the  moraHties,  or  aUe- 
^^ZlLr   gorical  dramas,  which,  Hiough  Hiere  ^ght  be 
IJ^^iSl      *^  intermixture  of  human  character  with  ab- 
stract   personification,    did    not  aim  at  that 

illusion  which  a  possible  fable  affords,  continued  to 
amuse  the  English  public.  Nor  were  they  confined,  as 
perhaps  they  were  before,  to  churches  and  monasteries. 
We  find  a  company  of  players  in  the  establishment  of 
Bichard  III.  while  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent reigns,  especially  imder  Henry  YIII.,  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  great.  The 
frugal  Henry  YII.  maintained  two  distinct  sets  of 
players ;  and  his  son  was  prodigally  sumptuous  in  eveiy 

*  Beauchamiw,  L  91.  age.  Getner  aajs.  In  his  PBodeete  Unl- 
t  Hans  Sachs  has  met  with  a  very  ▼ersales:  GeimanicsB  fUmln  nralta  ex- 
laudatory  critic  in  the  Betrospective  Be-  tant  Fahala  decern  atatum  et  Fnrio 
view,  z.  113,  who  even  ventures  to  as-  stultomm  GoUnariaB  acts  sunt.  FdsIo 
sert  that  Goethe  has  imitated  the  old  edita  est  1537,  chartis  qoatnor.  Qd 
shoemaker  In  Fanst  volet  hoc  loco  plores  aacrfbat  in  wlpfi 
TIm  Germans  had  many  plays  in  this  bos  Ungais,nos  ad  alia  festinamiu. 
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sort  of  oourtrexliibitioii,  bearing  the  general  name  of 
revels,  and  superintended  by  a  high-priest  of  jollity, 
stylod  the  Abbot  of  Misrule.  The  dramatic  allegories, 
or  moral  plays,  found  a  place  among  them.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  their  occasionaLity,  or  want  of  merit, 
mr  the  greater  part  have  perished."  Three  or  four, 
which  we  may  place  before  1550,  are  published  in 
Hawkins's  Ancient  Drama  and  Dodsley's  Old  Plays ;  one 
is  extant,  written  by  Skelton,  the  earliest  that  can  be 
referred  to  a  known  author.'  A  late  writer,  whose  dili« 
gence  seems  to  have  ahnost  exhausted  our  early  dramatic 
history,  has  retrieved  the  titles  of  a  few  more.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  moral  plays  he  traces  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  They  became  gradually  more  complicated 
and  approached  nearer  to  a  regular  form.  It  may  be 
observed  that  a  line  is  not  easily  defined  between  the 
Scriptural  mysteries  and  the  legitimate  drama;  the 
choice  of  the  story,  the  succession  of  incidents,  are  those 
of  tragedy ;  even  iiie  intermixture  of  buffoonery  belongs 
to  all  our  ancient  stage  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  meanness 
ot  the  sentiments  and  diction  that  we  exclude  the  Can- 
dlemas Day,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
mysteries,  or  even  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
our  tragic  series.^  Nor  were  the  moralities,  such  as  we 
find  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.,  at  a  prodigious 
distance  from  the  regular  stage:  deviations  from  the 
original  structure  of  &ese,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  well  ob- 
served, ''  by  the  relinquishment  of  abstract  for  indivi- 
dual character,  paved  the  way,  by  a  natural  and  easy 
gradation,  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  representations 
of  real  life  and  manners.' 

45.  The  moralities  were,  in  this  age,  distinguished  by 
the  constant  introduction  of  a  witty,  mischiev-  They  are 
ous,  and  profligate  character,  denominated  the  Kiigioiu 
Vice.     This  seems  originally  to  have  been  an  ■***'^ 
allegorical  representation  of  what  the  word  denotes; 
but  the  Vice  gradually  acquired  a  human  individuality, 

"  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage*  L  34,  the  first  years  of  Henry  Vm. 

Ac  '  Hist,  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry, 

'  Warton,  ilL  188.  ii.  260.    This  I  qnote  by  its  proper  title ; 

f  Candlemas  Day,  a  mystery,  on  the  but  it  is  in  fact  the  same  work  as  tb% 

murder  of  the  Innocents,  is  publisheil  in  Annals  of  the  Stage,  so  tiar  as  being  in> 

Hawkin^s  Early  Englidi  Drama.    It  is  corporated  and  sold  together  renders  h 

bj  John  Barflre,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same. 
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in  which  he  oame  yery  near  to  our  well-known  Punch. 
The  devil  was  genernQy  introduced  in  company  with 
the  Vice,  and  had  to  endure  many  blows  from  him.  But 
the  moralities  had  another  striking  characteristic  in  this 
period.  They  had  always  been  religious,  but  they  now 
became  theological.  In  the  crisis  of  that  great  revolution 
theu  in  progress  the  stage  was  found  a  ready  and  im- 
partial instrument  for  the  old  or  the  new  faith.  Luther 
and  his  wife  were  satirised  in  a  Latin  morality  repre- 
sented at  Gray's  Inn  in  1529.  It  was  easy  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  clergy.  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  satire  of  the 
Three  Estatis,  a  direct  attack  upon  them,  was  played 
before  James  Y.  and  his  queen  at  Linlithgow,  in  1539 ;' 
and  in  1543  an  English  statute  was  made,  prohibiting 
all  plays  and  interludes  which  meddle  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  In  1649  the  council  of  Edward  VI. 
put  a  stop  by  proclamation  to  all  kinds  of  stage-plays.^ 

46.  Great  indxilgence,  or  a  strong  antiquarian  preju- 
Latin  u  ^^®'  ^  required  to  discover  much  genius  in 
^  ^*  these  moralities  and  mysteries.  There  was, 
however,  a  class  of  dramatic  productions  that  appealed 
to  a  more  instructed  audience.  The  custom  of  acting 
Latin  plays  prevailed  in  our  universities  at  this  time,  as 
it  did  long  afterwards.  Whether  it  were  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century  seems  not  to  be  proved ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  certainly  against  it.  "In  an  ori^nal 
draught,"  says  Warton,  "of  the  statutes  of  Tmity 
CoUege  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1546,  one  of  the 
chapters  is  entitled,  *  De  Freefecto  ludorum  qui  impera- 
tor  dicitur,'  under  whose  direction  and  authority  Latin 
comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  hall  at 
Christmas."'*  It  is  probable  that  Christopherson's  tra- 
gedy of  Jephthah,  and  another  by  Grimoald  on  John 
the  Baptist,  both  older  than  the  middle  of  the  centuiy, 
were  written  for  academical  representation.  Nor  was 
this  confined  to  the  universities.  Nicolas  Udal,  head 
master  of  Eton,  wrote  several  plays  in  Latin  to  be  acted 
in  the  long  nights  of  winter  by  his  boys.*    And  if  we 

*  Warton*  iv.  23.  wise,  who  soooeeded  lily  as  master  of 
b  Colliefp  L  144.  St  Ftol's.  it  is  said  I7  him,  that  be  iras 

*  Hist  of  EngL  Poetry,  ilL  205.  "  a  most  eminent  grammarian,  and  wroie 
d  Udal  was  not  the  flrst,  if  we  oonld  the  tragedy  of  Dido  from  Viigilp  wbidi 

tniBt  Harwood  8  Alumni  Etonenaes,  who  was  acted  before  Cardinal  Wola^  with 
established  an  Eton  theatre.    Of  Bif^t-  gn«t  applanae  by  himself  and  other  r*^ 
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had  to  stop  here,  it  might  seem  an  nnneoessaiy  minute- 
ness to  t«^e  notice  of  the  diversions  of  school-boys, 
especially  as  the  same  is  recorded  of  other  teachers 
besides  Udal.  But  there  is  something  more  in  this. 
XJdal  has  lately  become  known  in  a  new  and  more  bril- 
liant light,  as  the  feither  of  English  comedy.  FirstEngUah 
It  was  mentioned  by  Warton,  but  without  any  «>™«*y- 
comment,  that  Nicolas  Udal  wrote  some  English  plays 
to  be  represented  by  his  scholars ;  a  passage  from  one 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Wilson  in  his  Art  of  Tjogic,  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI.*  It  might  have  been  conjectured, 
by  the  help  of  this  quotation,  that  these  plays  were 
neither  of  the  class  of  moralities  or  mysteries,  nor  mere 
translations  from  Tlautus  and  Terence,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  at  first  to  suppose.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  comedy  from  which  Wilson  took  his 
extract  has  been  discovered.  It  was  printed  in  1565, 
but  probably  written  not  later  than  1540.  The  title  of 
this  comedy  is  Balph  Bolster  Doister,  a  name  uncouth 
enough,  and  from  which  we  should  expect  a  very  bar- 
barous farce.  But  Udal,  an  eminent  scholar,  knew  how 
to  preserve  comic  spirit  and  humour  without  degenerat- 
ing into  licentious  buffoonery.  Balph  Boister  Doister, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  is  a  play  of  some  merit,  though  the 
wit  may  seem  designed  for  the  purpose  of  natural  merri- 
ment rather  than  critical  glory.  We  find  in  it,  what  is 
of  no  slight  value,  the  earliest  lively  picture  of  London 
manners  among  the  gallants  and  citizens,  who  famished 
so  much  for  the  stage  down  to  the  civil  wars.     And 

Eerhaps  there  is  no  striking  difference  in  this  respect 
etween  the  dramatic  manners  under  Henry  YIII.  and 
James  I.  This  comedy,  for  there  seems  no  kind  of  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  refused  that  honourable  name,  is 
much  superior  to  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle,  written 
twenty  years  afterwards,  from  which  it  has  wrested  a 
long  established  precedence  in  our  dramatic  annals.' 

Ian  of  Eton."     But  as  Rightwise  left  Harwood's  book  la  not  reckoned  of  mndi 

Ston  fbr  Ein^s  College  in  1508,  this  authority  beyond  the  mere  records  which 

cannot  be  true,  at  least  ao  for  as  Wolsey  he  copied. 

is  concerned.  It  is  said  afterwards  in  the  *  Hist  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iiL  313. 

same  book  of  one  HallewiU,  who  went  to  f  See  an   analysis,  with  extracts  of 

Cambridge  in  1532,  that  he  wrote  **  the  Ralph  Boister  Doister,  in  Collier's  Hist 

tragedy  of  Dido."    AVhich  shonld  we  be-  of  Dram.  Poetry,  ii.  44^-460. 

liere,  or  were  thera  two  Didos?   But  f«  iia  niou"   Mr.  a  dbserrea.  "of 
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Romiinfif  and  Novels  —  BabelaiB. 

47.  The  popularity  of  Amadis  de  Graul  gave  rise  to  a 
Bomanoeiof  class  of  romances,  the  delight  of  the  multitude 
chivalry.  ]j^  j^q  sixteenth  century,  though  since  chiefly 
remembered  by  the  ridicule  and  ignominy  that  has 
attached  itself  to  their  name — ^those  of  knight-errantry. 
Most  of  these  belong  to  Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature. 
Palmerin  of  Oliva,  one  oi  the  earliest,  was  published  in 
1525.  Palmenn,  less  fortunate  than  his  namesake  of 
England,  did  not  escape  the  penal  flame  to  which  the 
barber  and  curate  consigned  many  also  of  his  younger 
brethren.  It  has  been  observed  by  Bouterwek,  i£at 
every  respectable  Spanish  writer,  as  well  as  Cervantes, 
resisted  the  contagion  of  bad  taste  which  kept  the  prolix 
mediocrity  of  these  romances  in  &8hion.K 

48.  A  fer  better  style  was  that  of  the  short  novel, 
which  the  Italian  writers,  especially  Boccaccio, 
had  rendered  popular  in  Europe.  But,  though 
many  of  these  were  probably  written  within  this  period 
of  thirty  years,  none  of  much  distinction  come  within 
it,  as  the  date  of  their  earliest  publication,  except  the 
celebrated  Belphegor  of  Machiavel."    The  amusing  story 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  amnsing  and  h  I  cannot  make  another  exoeptioo 

well  conducted,  with  an  agreeable  inter-  for  H  Follegrino  by  Gavioeo  of  Fanna* 

mixture  of  serious  and  comic  dialogue,  the  first  known  edition  of  which,  pub 

and  a  variety  of  character  to  which  no  lished  at  Venice    in    1526,    evidently 

other  piece  of  a  stanilar  date  can  make  alludes  to  one  earlier  :   diligentement» 

any  pretension.    When  we  recollect  that  in  lingua  toeca  oorretto,  e  novaments 

it  was  perhaps  written  in  the  reign  of  stampato    et    historiato.      The    editor 

Henry  VIIL,  we  oug^t  to  look  upon  it  speaks  of  the  book  as  obsolete  In  orthfh 

as  a  master)^  production.     Had  it  fol-  graphy  and  style.    It  is  probaldy,  bow- 

lowed  Oammar  Gurton's  Needle  by  aa  ever,  not  older  than  the  last  years  of 

many  years  as  it  preceded  it,  it  would  the  fifteenth  century,  being  dedicated 

have  been  entitled  to  our  admiraticm  on  to  Lucrezia  Borgia.    It  to  a  very  prolix 

its  own  separate  merits,  independent  of  and   tedious  romance,   in  three  booia 

any  comparison  with  other  pieces.    The  and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  cfaaptor^ 

diaracter  of  Matthew  Merrygreeke  here  written  in  a  semi-poetical,  diftase  style. 

and  there  savours  a  little  of  the  Vice  of  and  much  in  the  usual  manner  of  love 

the  moralities ;  but  his  humour  never  stories.    Oingutoe  and  Tiraboedil  do  not 

depends  upon  the  accidents  of  dress  and  mention  it ;  the  Biogr^>hie  UniverseUs 

accoutrements."— 1842.]  does. 

S  Hist  of  Spanish  Literature,  p.  304 ;  Mr.  Dunlop  has  given  a  short  aooooat 

Donlop^s  Hist,  of  Fiction,  voL  ii.  of  a  French  novel,  entit&sd.  Lh  Av«» 
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of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  was  certainly  written  by  Men- 
doza  in  his  youth.  But  it  did  not  appear  in  print  within 
our  present  period.*  This  is  the  first  known  specimen 
in  Spain  of  the  picaresque,  or  rogue  style,  in  which  the 
adventures  of  the  low  and  rather  dishonest  part  of  the 
community  are  made  to  furnish  amusement  for  the  great. 
The  Italian  novelists  are  by  no  means  without  earlier 
instances ;  but  it  became  the  favourite  and  abnost  pecu- 
liar class  of  novel  with  the  Spanish  writers  about  the 
end  of  the  century. 

49.  But  the  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  performance  in  the  path  of  fiction,  that  ^^^^g^ 
belongs  to  this  age,  is  that  of  Eabelais.  Few 
books  are  less  likely  to  obtain  the  praise  of  a  rigorous 
critic ;  but  few  have  more  the  stamp  of  originality,  or 
show  a  more  redundant  fertility,  always  of  language, 
and  sometimes  of  imagination.  He  bears  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  Lucian,  and  a  considerable  one  to  Aris- 
tophanes. His  reading  is  large,  but  always  rendered 
subservient  to  ridicule ;  he  is  never  serious  in  a  single 
page,  and  seems  to  have  had  little  other  aim,  in  his  first 
two  volumes,  than  to  pour  out  the  exuberance  of  his 
animal  gaiety.  In  the  latter  part  of  Fantagruel's  his- 
tory, that  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  one  published  in 
1552,  the  other  after  the  author's  death  in  1561,  a  dis- 
like to  the  church  of  Eome,  which  had  been  slightly 
perceived  in  the  first  volumes,  is  not  at  all  disguised ; 
Dut  the  vein  of  merriment  becomes  gradually  less  fertile, 
and  weariness  steals  on  before  the  close  of  a  work  which 
had  long  amused  while  it  disgusted  us.  Allusions  to 
particular  characters  are  frequent,  and  in  general  trans- 
parent enough,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  information  about 

tares  de  Lyddas  et  de  Cleoriihe,  which  Antwerp  in  1653  and  1656.     Supple- 

he  considers  as  the  earliest  and  best  meat  an  Manael  da  Libraire,  art.  Hur- 

epedmen  of  what  he  calls  the  spiritnal  tado.    The  following  early  edition  also 

romance,  unmixed  with  chivalry  or  aile*  is  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  I 

gory.    Hist,  of  Fiction,  iii.  51.     It  was  transcribe  the  title-page  :~La  Vida  de 

written  in  1529  by  Basire,  archdeacon  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  y  de  sus  fortunas  y 

Sens.    I  shonld  suspect  that  there  had  advenddodes,  nuevamente  Impressa,  cor- 

been  some  of  this  class  already  in  Ger-  regida,  y  de  nuevo  afiadida  ex  este  se- 

many;  theyoertainly  became  common  in  gunda  impression.    Vendense  en  Alcalft 

that  country  afterwards.  de  Henares  en  casa  de  Salzedo  librero 

i   [Nicolas  Antonio  tells  us  that  the  alio  de  n.  d.  1554.    A  colophon  recites 

fir^  edition  of  LassariUo  de  Tonnes  was  the  same  date  and  place  of  impression.-* 

in    1686.     But    Brunet  mentions    one  1842.] 
printed  at  Burgos  in  1554,  and  three  at 

VOL.  I.  2  O 
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contemporaneous  liistory,  in  several  parts  of  Babelais; 
but  much  of  what  has  been  taken  for  political  and  re- 
ligious satire  cannot,  as  far  as  I  perceive,  be  satisfactorily 
traced  beyond  the  capricious  imagination  of  the  author. 
Those  who  have  found  Montluc,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Valence,  in  Panurge,  or  Antony  of  Bourbon,  father  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  Pantagruel,  keep  no  measures  with  chro- 
nology. Panurge  is  so  admirably  conceived  that  we  may 
fairly  reckon  him  original ;  but  ihe  germ  of  the  character 
is  in  the  gracioso,  or  clown,  of  the  extemporaneous 
stage ;  the  roguish,  selfLsh,  cowardly,  cunning  attendant, 
who  became  Panurge  in  the  plastic  hands  of  Babelais, 
and  Sancho  in  those  of  Cervantes.  The  French  critics 
have  not  in  general  done  justice  to  Babelais,  whose 
manner  was  not  that  of  the  age  of  Louis  XTV.  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  appears  to  me  by  far  the  closest  imitation 
of  it,  and  to  be  conceived  altogether  in  a  kindred 
spirit ;  but  in  general  those  who  have  had  reading 
enough  to  rival  uie  copiousness  of  Babelais  have  wanted 
his  invention  and  humour,  or  the  riotousness  of  his 
animal  spirits. 


Sect.  IV.    1620-1660. 


Straggle  between  Latin  and  Italian  Langaages  —  Italian  and  Spanish  PoUta 
Writers  —  Critldan  in  Italy  —  In  Fnaod  and  England. 

50.  Among  the  polished  writera  of  Italy,  we  meet  on 
-,   ,  .  -     every  side  the  name  of  Bembo ;  great  in  Italian 

Contest  of  •'--  •      t    x*      tx       a_  • 

Latin  and  as  Well  as  ui  Latin  uterature,  in  prose  as  m 
JJlJ^*""  verse.  It  is  now  the  fourth  time  that  it  occurs 
to  us ;  and  in  no  instance  has  he  merited  more 
of  his  country.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  before,  so  absorbing  had  become  the 
love  of  ancient  learning,  that  the  natural  language, 
beautiful  and  copious  as  it  really  was,  and  polished  as  it 
had  been  mider  the  hands  of  Boccaccio,  seemed  to  a  very 
false-judging  pedantry  scarce  worthy  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  composition.  Those,  too,  who  with  enthusiastio  dili- 
gence had  acquired  the  power  of  writing  Latin  well,  did 
not  brook  so  much  as  the  equality  of  their  native  Ian 
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guage.  In  an  oration  delivered  at  Bologna  in  1529  be- 
fore the  emperor  and  pope,  by  Boniolo  Amaseo,  one  of 
the  good  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  not  only 
pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
contended  that  the  Italian  should  be  reserved  for  shops 
and  markets  and  the  conversation  of  the  vulgar ;  ^  nor 
was  this  doctrine,  probably  in  rather  a  less  degree,  un- 
common during  that  age.  A  dialogue  of  Sperone  relates 
to  this  debated  question,  whether  the  Latin  or  Italian 
language  should  be  preferred;  one  of  the  interlocutors 
(probably  Lazaro  Buonamici,  an  eminent  scholar)  dis- 
daining the  latter  as  a  mere  corruption.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  performance,  well  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  Italians  of  that 
age  are  as  clever  in  criticism  as  they  are  wearisome  on 
the  commonplaces  of  ethics.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  the  year  after  the  oration  of  Bomolo  Amaseo,  to 
which  it  alludes. 

51.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  that 
generally  accompanies  the   greatest  abilities,  influence 
that  Bembo,  superior  even  to  Amaseo  in  fame  of  Bembo 
as  a  Latin  writer,  should  have  been  among  the  *"  ^^' 
first  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  native  language  by 
infusing  into  it  that  elegance  and  selection  of  phrase 
which  his  taste  had  taught  him  in  Latin,  and  for  which 
the  Italian  is  scarcely  less  adapted.     In  the  dialogue  of 
Sperone,  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  *'  it  was  the  general 
opinion  no  one  would  write  Italian  who  could  write 
Latin;  a  prejudice  in  some  measure  lightened  by  the 
poem  of  Politian  on  the  tournament  of  Julian  de'  Medici, 
but  not  taken  away  till  Bembo,  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
as  learned  in  the  ancient  languages  as  Politian,  showed 
that  he  did  not  disdain  his  maternal  tongue."  " 

52.  It  is  common  in  the  present  age  to  show  as  indis- 
criminating  a  disdain  of  tnose  who  wrote  in  Apology 
Latin  as  they  seem  to  have  felt  towards  their  fori^tinistB, 
own  literature.  But  the  taste  and  imagination  of  Bembo 
are  not  given  to  every  one ;  and  we  must  remember,  in 
justice  to  such  men  as  Amaseo,  who,  though  they  imitate 
well,  are  yet  but  imitators  in  style,  that  there  was  really 
scarce  a  book  in  Italian  prose  written  with  any  elegance, 

k  TinOKMchi,  x.  389.  ">  P.  i30  (edit  1696). 
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except  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio;  the  manner  of 
which,  as  Tiraboschi  justly  observes,  however  suitable 
to  those  sportive  fictions,  was  not  very  well  adapted  to 
serious  eloquence.*  Nor  has  the  Italian  language,  we 
may  add,  in  its  very  best  models,  attained  so  much 
energy  and  condensation  as  will  satisfy  the  ear  or  the 
understanding  of  a  good  Latm  scholar ;  and  there  can 
be  neither  pedantry  nor  absurdity  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
inferior  organ  of  human  thought.  The  most  valid  ob- 
jection to  '&&  employment  of  Latin  in  public  discourses 
or  in  moral  treatuses  is  its  exclusion  of  those  whose  ad- 
vantage we  are  supposed  to  seek,  and  whose  sympathy 
we  ought  to  excite.  But  this  objection,  though  not 
much  less  powerfol  in  reality  than  at  present,  struck 
men  less  sensibly  in  that  age,  when  long  use  of  the 
ancient  language,  in  which  even  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy  were  frequently  delivered,  had  taken  away  the 
sense  of  its  impropriety." 

53.  This  controversy  points  out  some  degree  of  change 
Character  ^  public  Opinion,  and  the  first  stage  of  ihat 
of  the  con.    Struggle  against  the  aristocracy  of  erudition 

overly,  ^j^q}^  lasted  more  or  less  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, till,  like  other  stru^les  of  still  more  importance, 
it  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  many.  In  the  days  of 
Poggio  and  Politian  the  native  Italian  no  more  claimed 
an  equality  than  the  plebeians  of  Home  demanded  the 
consulship  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic.  These  are 
the  revolutions  of  human  opinion,  bearing  some  analogy 
and  parallelism  to  those  of  civil  society,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  an  historian  of  literature  to  indicate. 

54.  The  life  of  Bembo  was  spent,  after  the  loss  of  his 

"  X.  402.  [Bettinelli  speaks  not  very  appears  fttom  one  of  his  epistles,  fhsidc- 
fiivoarably  of  the  style  of  the  Decsme-  ing  his  friend  for  the  present  of  a  book, 
ron.  Certo  %,  che  11  costomaxe,  il  dipin-  perhaps  Le  Prose.  Sed  ta  fortasse  oon- 
gere,  V  arte  del  dialogo,  la  grsxia  de*  jicis  ex  eo,  ilia  mihi  noD  plaoere,  quod 
motti,  la  yeritk  e  ▼aiietk  di  caratteri  te  avocare  solebam  ab  ilUs  Uteris.  Pa- 
nel Decamerone  fsono  nn'  opera  molto  debam  ego  id  quidem,  sed  ooosilio,  Qt 
eloqneute.  Ma  oerto  %  non  meno,  che  videbar,  bono.  Com  enim  in  Latinis 
affettata  %  la  sua  rotonditk  di  periodo,  m$y3r  mnlto  inesset  dignitas,  tnqM  bt 
faticosa  la  coitmaione,  dare  e  qrfaoevoli  ea  Cacnltate  prinoeps  milii  knge  viderot, 
le  trasposizioni,  etc  L*  altre  opere  soe  ncm  tamabetrahebam  te  Ulinc,  qoam  hoe 
di  fatd  non  sono  antoreroli  faorchfe  in  Tocabam.  Nee  stndinm  repniiendebsni 
Cmsca.  RisorgimenU)  d'ltalia  dopo  il  in  ilUs  tninn,  sed  te  nu^on  qiiawlsM 
MillfiBlmo,  vol.  i.  p.  192.— 1842.]  spectare  debere  arUtrabar.     E^iist^  UK 

<'  Sadolet  himself  had  rather  discoa-  U.  p.  15 
raged  Bembo  from  writing  Italian,  as 
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great  patron  Leo  X.,  in  literary  elegance  at  Padua. 
Here  he  formed  an  extensive  library  and  col-  Life  of 
lection  of  medals ;  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  so-  ^™*»- 
ciety  of  the  learned,  whom  that  university  supplied,  or 
who  visited  him  firom  other  parts  of  Italy  and  Europe. 
Far  below  Sadolet  in  the  solid  virtues  of  his  character, 
and  not  probably  his  superior  in  learning,  he  has  cer- 
tainly left  a  greater  name,  and  contributed  more  to  the 
literary  progress  of  his  native  country.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1547;  having  a  few  years  before 
obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sadolet" 

55.  The  style  of  some  other  Italian  and  Spanish 
writers,  Castiglione,  Sperone,  Machiavel,  Gue-  ci„^„c,„ 
vara,  Oliva,  has  been  eJready  adverted  to  when  of  itaiiau 
the  subject  of  their  writings  was  before  us ;   ^j^^""^ 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  them 

again  in  this  point  of  view.  The  Italians  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  almost  every  kind  of  excellence 
with  the  word  cinquecento.  They  extol  the  elegant 
style  and  fine  taste  of  those  writers.  But  Andres  has 
remarked,  with  no  injustice,  that  if  we  find  purity,  cor- 
rectness, and  elegance  of  expression  in  the  chief  prose 
writers  of  ms  century,  we  cannot  but  also  acknowledge 
an  empty  prolixity  of  periods,  a  harsh  involution  of 
words  and  clauses,  a  jejime  and  wearisome  circuity  of 
sentences,  with  a  striking  deficiency  of  thought.  "  Let 
us  admit  the  graces  of  mere  language  in  the  famous 
authors  of  this  period ;  but  we  must  own  them  to  be  far 
from  models  of  eloquence,  so  tedious  and  languid  as  they 
are."**  The  Spanish  writers  of  the  same  century,  he 
says  afterwards,  nourished  as  well  as  the  Italian  with 
the.  milk  of  antiquity,  transfused  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  these  ancients  into  their  own  compositions,  not  with 
the  servile  imitation  of  the  others,  nor  seeking  to  arrange 
their  phrases  and  round  their  periods,  the  source  of  languor 
and  emptiness,  so  that  the  best  Spanish  prose  is  more 
flowing  and  harmonious  than  the  contemporaiy  Italian.' 

56.  -The  French  do  not  claim,  I  believe,  to  have  pro* 
dnoed  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century    English 
any  prose  writer  of  a  polished  or  vigorous    ^^'«"' 

P  Tfraboschl,  ix.  296 ;  Corniani,  iv.  99 ;      4  Andres,  vil.  68. 
Sadolet.  Epist.,  Ub.  xU.  p.  556.  '  Id.  73. 
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style,  Calvin  excepted,  the  dedication  of  whose  Insti- 
tutes in  French  to  Francis  L  is  a  model  of  purity  and 

j^^^^  elegance  for  the  fi^ge/  Sir  Thomas  More's  Life 
of  Edward  V.,  written  about  1609,  appears  to 
me  the  first  example  of  good  English  language;  pure 
and  perspicuous,  well-chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or 
pedantry.*  His  polemical  tracts  are  inferior,  but  not  ill- 
written.    We  have  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  had  some 

^^^^^j^^  vigour  of  style.  Ascham,  whose  ToxophHus, 
or  Dialogue  on  Archery,  came  out  in  1544, 
does  not  excel  him.  But  his  works  have  been  reprinted 
in  modem  times,  and  are  consequently  better  known 
than  those  of  Elyot.  The  early  English  writers  are 
seldom  select  enough  in  their  phrases  to  bear  such  a 
critical  judgment  as  the  academicians  *  of  Italy  were 
wont  to  exercise.  * 

57.  Next  to  the  models  of  style  we  may  place  those 

Italian      writings  which  Bxc  designed  to  form  them.    In 

criticism,  jjl  sorts  of  criticism,  whether  it  confines  itself 
to  the  idioms  of  a  single  language,  or  rises  to  something 
like  a  general  principle  of  taste,  the  Italian  writers  had 
a  decided  priority  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  of  merit. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  earliest  work,  that  of 
Fortunio,  on  Italian  grammar.  Libumio,  at  Venice,  in 
1521,  followed  with  his  Volgari  Eleganzie.  But  this  was 
speedily  eclipsed  by  a  work  of  Bembo,  published  in 
1525,  with  the  rather  singular  title,  Le  Prose.  These 
observations  on  the  native  langi^e,  commenced  moie 
than  tweniy  years  before,  are  written  in  dialogue,  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  great  controversy  of  that  age, 
whether  it  were  worthy  of  a  man  of  letters  to  employ 
his  mother-tongue  instead  of  Latin.    Bembo  well  de- 

g^.  fended  the  national  cause,  and  by  judicious 
criticism  on  the  language  itself  and  the  best 
writers  in  it,  put  an  end  to  the  most  specious  ai^ument 
under  which  the  advocates  of  Latin  sheltered  them- 
selves— ^that  the  Italian,  being  a  mere  assemblage  of 
independent  dialects,  varying  not  only  in  pronunciation 
and  ordiography,  but  in  their  words  and  idioms,  and 

*  NenfcMtean,  Essai  tor  les  melllean  may  find  a  long  txtnetfai  flM  pnbn  to 

oarrages  dans  la  langoe  FrBn^8e,p.  136.  Todd's  edidon  of  JohnaoD'a  nctkmry. 

t  This  has  been  reprinted  entire  In  Ishoaldname  the  aceonntof  JanaSlioc 

HoIUngshed's  Chronicle ;  and  the  reader  as  a  model  of  elegant  narrattoii. 
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having  been  written  with  unbounded  irregularity  and 
constant  adoption  of  vulgar  phrases,  could  afford  no  cer- 
tain test  of  grammatical  purity  or  graceful  ornament. 
It  was  thought  necessary  by  Bembo  to  meet  this  ob- 
jection by  the  choice  of  a  single  dialect ;  and,  though  a 
Venetian,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  recognise  the  supe- 
riority of  that  spoken  in  Florence.  The  Tuscan  writers 
of  that  century  proudly  make  use  of  his  testimony  in  aid 
of'iheir  pretensions  to  dictate  the  laws  of  Italian  idiom. 
Yarchi  says,  ^'  The  Italians  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful to  Bembo,  for  having  not  only  purified  their  language 
from  the  rust  of  past  ages,  but  given  it  such  regularity 
and  clearness,  that  it  has  become  what  we  now  see." 
This  early  work,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
not  wholly  escaped  the  censure  of  a  school  of  subtle  and 
feustidious'  critics,  in  whom  Italy  became  fertile." 

58.  Several  other  treatises  on  the  Italian  language 
appeared  even  before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  though 
few  comparatively  with  the  more  celebrated  and  elabo> 
rate  labours  of  criticism  in  its  latter  portion.  None  seem 
to  deserve  mention,  unless  it  be  the  Observations  of 
Lodovico  Dolce  (Venice,  1550),  which  were  much  im- 
proved in  subsequent  editions.  Of  the  higher  kind  of 
criticism,  which  endeavours  to  excite  and  guide  our  per- 
ceptions of  literary  excellence,  we  find  few  or  no  speci- 
mens, even  in  Italy,  within  this  period,  except  so  fiu:  as 
the  dialogues  of  Bembo  fiimish  instances. 

59.  Fiance  was  not  destitute  of  a  few  obscure  treatises 
at  this  time,  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Q^^nj^g. 
her  critical  literature.     The  complex  rules  of  rtansand 
French  metre  were  to  be  laid  down ;  and  the  fSSS!° 
language  was  irregular  in  pronunciation,  accent, 

and  orthography.  These  meaner,  but  necessary,  ele* 
ments  of  correctness  occupied  three  or  four  writers,  of 
whom  Goujet  has  made  brief  mention :  Sylvius,  or  Du 
Bois,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  on 
granmiar ;"  Stephen  Dolet,  better  known  by  his  unfor« 
tunate  &te,  than  by  his  essay  on  Fiench  punctuation  ;' 
and  though  Goujet  does  not  name  him,  we  may  add  an 

°  Oiiignen^  vlL  390 ;  Comianl.  It.  111.  is  recorded,  p.  271.-1849.] 

'  [The  Sylvius  here  mentioned  was,  ^  Qoqjet,  Bibliotbbqne  FVm^ate,  t.  43 

IS  I  haTe  been  informed,  James  Dn  Bof  a,  81. 

the  i^ysidan,  brother  of  Francis,  who 
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Englishman,  Palsgrave,  who  pnblislied  a  French  gram- 
mar in  English  as  early  as  1530.'  An  earlier  production 
than  any  of  these  is  the  Art  de  plaine  rhetoriqne,  by 
Peter  Fabry,  1521 ;  in  which,  with  the  help  of  some 
knowledge  of  Cicero,  he  attempted,  but  with  little  cor- 
rectness, and  often  in  absurd  expressions,  to  establish 
the  principles  of  oratory.  If  his  work  is  no  better  than 
Gonjet  represents  it  to  be,  its  popularity  mnst  denote  a 
low  condition  of  literature  in  France.'  The  first  who 
aspired  to  lay  down  anything  like  laws  of  taste  in  poetry 
was  Thomas  Sibilet,  whose  Art  Poetique  appeared  in 
1548.  This  is  in  two  books;  the  former  relating  to 
the  metrical  rules  of  French  verse,  the  latter  giving 
precepts,  short  and  judicious,  for  different  kinds  of 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  of  much 
importance.^ 

60.  A  more  remarkable  grammarian  of  this  time  was 
Orthography  Louis  Meigrct,  who  endeavoured  to  reform 
ofMeigret.  orthography  by  adapting  it  to  pronunciation. 
In  a  language  where  these  had  come  to  differ  so  prodigi- 
ously as  they  did  in  French,  something  of  this  kind 
would  be  silently  effected  by  the  printers ;  but  the  bold 
scheme  of  Meigret  went  beyond  tiieir  ideas  of  reforma- 
tion; and  he  complains  that  he  could  not  prevail  to 
have  his  words  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  he  pre- 
ferred. They  were  ultimately  less  rigid ;  and  the  new 
orthography  appears  in  some  grammatical  treatises  of 
Meigret,  published  about  1550.  It  was  not,  as  we  know, 
very  successful ;  but  he  has  credit  given  him  for  some 
improvements  which  have  been  retained  in  French 
printing.  Meigret*s  French  Grammar,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  first  that  contains  any  rational  or  proper  principles 
of  the  language.  It  has  been  observed,  I  know  not  how 
correctly,  that  he  was  the  first  who  denied  the  name  of 
case  to  those  modifications  of  sense  in  nouns  which  are 
not  marked  by  inflexion ;  but  the  writer  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  adds,  what  all  will  not  alike  admit, 
that  this  limited  meaning  of  the  word  case,  which  the 
modem  granmiars  generally  adopt,  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
deviation  from  their  predecessors.** 

'  Biogr.  Univ.:  Palsgrave.  <>  Biogr.  Univ.:  Meigret,  a  good  if^ 

■  Gonjet,  1.  361,  ticle ;  GoiOet,  1.  83. 

^  Goiyet,  iii  92. 
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61.  It  would  have  been  strange,  if  we  could  exhibit  a 
list  of  English  writers  on  the  subject  of  our  cox'aArtot 
language  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  i^e*®'^^. 
has  at  all  times  been  the  most  neglected  department  of 
our  literature.  The  English  have  ever  been  as  indocile 
in  acknowledging  the  rules  of  criticism,  even  those 
which  determine  the  most  ordinary  questions  of  gram- 
mar, as  the  Italians  and  French  have  been  voluntarily 
obedient.  Nor  had  they  as  yet  drunk  deep  enough  of 
classical  learning  to  discriminate,  by  any  steady  prin- 
ciple, the  general  beauties  of  composition.  Yet  among 
the  scanty  rivulets  that  the  English  press  furnished,  we 
find  'The  Art  or  Craft  of  Ehetoryke,'  dedicated  by 
Leonard  Oox  to  Hugh  Faringdon,  abbot  of  Heading. 
This  book,  which,  though  now  very  scarce,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  twice  printed  at  Cracow,  in  the 
year  1526,**  is  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  and  man  of 
reputed  learning.  The  English  edition  has  no  date,  but 
was  probably  published  about  1524.  Cox  says :  "  I  have 
partly  translated  out  of  a  work  of  rhetoric  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  partly  compiled  of  my  own,  and  so 
made  a  little  treatise  in  manner  of  an  introduction  into 
this  aforesaid  science,  and  that  in  the  English  tongue, 
remembering  that  every  good  thing,  after  the  saying  of 
the  philosopher,  the  more  common  the  better  it  is." 
TTJH  art  of  rhetoric  follows  the  usual  distribution  of  tlie 
ancients,  both  as  to  the  kinds  of  oration  and  their  parts ; 
with  examples,  chiefly  from  Boman  history,  to  direct 
the  choice  of  arguments.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
may  be  considered  as  his  own.  The  book  is  in  duode- 
cimo, and  contains  but  eighty-five  pages;  it  would  ol 
course  be  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  later  period. 
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OHAPTEE  IX, 

OH  THE  SOEIfTIFIO  AND  MISCELLAKEOUS  LITEBATURE  TF  EUBOFt 

FROM  1520  TO  16M. 


Sect.  L 

Oa  ICalhemfttical  aad  Fbyilail  Sdeooe. 

1.  The  first  translation  of  Euclid  from  the  Greek  text 
Geometrical  was  made  by  Zamberti  of  Venice,  and  appeared 
traatiaes.      j^  1505.     It  was  republished  at  Basle  in  1537. 

The  Spherics  of  Theodosius  and  the  Conies  of  Apollonius 
were  translated  by  men,  it  is  said,  more  conversant  with 
Greek  than  with  geometry.  A  higher  praise  is  due  to 
Werner  of  Nuremberg,  the  first  who  aspired  to  restore 
the  geometrical  analysis  of  the  ancients.  The  treatise 
of  Begiomontanus  on  triangles  was  first  published  in 
1533.  It  may  be  presumed  that  its  more  important  con- 
tents were  already  known  to  geometers.  Montucla  hints 
that  the  editor  Schsener  may  have  introduced  some  alge- 
braic solutions  which  appear  in  this  work;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eegiomontanus  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  that  science.  The  treatise  of 
Yitello  on  optics,  which  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  firat  printed  in  1533.' 

2.  Oronce  Finee,  with  some  reputation  in  his  own 
Y^fj,^  times,  has,  according  to  Montucla,  no  preten- 
sion to  the  name  of  a  geometer ;  and  another 
Frenchman,  Femel,  better  known  as  a  physician,  who 
published  a  Cosmotheoria  in  1 527,  though  he  first  gave 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  came  not  &r 
from  the  truth,  arrived  at  it  by  so  unscientific  a  method, 
being  in  &ct  no  other  than  counting  the  revolutions  of  a 

*  Montacla.  EJUtneb 
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wheel  along  the  main  road,  that  he  cannot  be  reckoned 
much  higher.^  These  are  obsonre  names  in  j^^^j^j™ 
comparison  with  Joachim,  sumamed  Hhoeticns, 
from  his  native  country.  After  the  publication  dTthe  work 
of  Begiomontanus  on  trigonometry,  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  carrying  those  labours  still  fsuiher,  and  calculated 
the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  the  last  of  which  he  first 
reduced  to  tables,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to  a 
radius  of  unity  followed  by  fifteen  ciphers ;  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  moniunents,  says  Montcula,  of  human 
patience,  or  rather  of  a  devotion  to  science,  the  more  me- 
ritorious that  it  could  not  be  attended  with  much  glory. 
But  this  work  was  not  published  till  1594,  and  then  not 
so  complete  as  Bhoeticus  had  left  it." 

3.  Jerome  Cardan  is,  as  it  were,  the  founder  of  the 
higher  algebra:  for,  whatever  he  may  have  canianaDd 
borrowed  from  others,  we  derive  the  science  Tartagu*. 
from  his  Ars  Magna,  published  in  1545.  It  contains 
many  valuable  discoveries ;  but  that  which  has  been  most 
celebrated  is  the  rule  for  the  solution  of  cubic  cuMc  equa- 
equations,  generally  known  by  Cardan's  name,  ^^^ 
though  he  had  obtained  it  from  a  man  of  equal  genius  in 
algebraic  science,  Nicolas  Tartaglia.  The  original  in- 
ventor appears  to  have  been  Scipio  Ferreo,  who,  about 
1505,  by  some  unknown  process,  discovered  the  solution 
of  a  single  case ;  that  of  a?"  -|-  p  a?  =  g.  Ferreo  imparted 
the  secret  to  one  Fiore,  or  Floridus,  who  challenged 
Tartaglia  to  a  public  tiial  of  skill,  not  imusual  in  that 
age.  Before  he  heard  of  this,  Tartaglia,  as  he  assures 
us  himself,  had  found  out  the  solution  of  two  other  forms 
of  mbiQ  equation ;  a^  -{-p  a^  =  q,  and  a^  — p  o^=^q.  When 
the  day  of  trial  arrived  Tartaglia  was  able  not  only  to 
solve  tiie  problems  offered  by  Fiore,  but  to  baffle  him 
entirely  by  others  which  resulted  in  the  forms  of  equa- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  had  been  discovered  by  him- 
self.  This  was  in  1535 ;  and  four  years  afterwards  Car- 
dan obtained  the  secret  from  Tartaglia  imder  an  oath  of 

b  MoDtuda,  11.  316 ;  ESstner,  11.  329.  direct  opposition  to  what  he  has  said  him- 

^t  has  lately  been  shown  1^  Professor  self.  He  estimates  the  dqpreo  of  latitude 

de  Morgan  (Philosophical  Magaaine  for  at  68*096  Italian  miles  (equal  to  63  or  64 

December,  1841)  that  Montada,  Delam-  Eoglish),  and  oonseqnently  tails  very 

hire,  and  others  have  made  an  egregious  short  of  the  tmth.— 1842.] 

error  about  Femers  measurement,  which  "  Montada,  i.  682 ;  Kogr.  Unir.,  «ri 

tbej  havt  reduced  to  French  toises,  in  Joachim;  KSstner, i.  661. 
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secrecy.  In  bis  Ars  Magna,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
violate  this  engagement ;  and,  though  he  gave  Tartaglia 
the  credit  of  the  discovery,  revealed  the  process  to  the 
world.**  He  has  said  himself,  that  by  the  help  of  Fer- 
rari, a  very  good  mathematician,  he  extended  his  rule  to 
some  cases  not  comprehended  in  that  of  Tartaglia ;  but 
the  best  historian  of  early  algebra  seems  not  to  allow 
this  claim.' 

4.  This  writer,  Cossali,  has  ingeniously  attempted  to 
Beantyofthe  trace  the  process  by  which  Tartaglia  arrived 
diaoovery.  ^t  this  discovery ;'  one  which,  when  compared 
with  the  other  leading  rules  of  algebra,  where  the  inven- 
tion,  however  useful,  has  generally  lain  much  nearer  the 
surface,  seems  an  astonishing  effort  of  sagacity.  Even 
Harriott's  beautiful  generalisation  of  the  composition  of 
equations  was  prepared  by  what  Cardan  and  Yieta  had 
done  before,  or  might  have  been  suggested  by  observa- 
tion in  the  less  complex  cases.' 

d  Playfair,  in  his  Beoond  dlBsertation  scribe  the  whole  passage  as  a  cariosity 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  though  for  oar  philomaths.  Usee  ars  olim  a 
he  cannot  but  condemn  Cardan,  seems  Mahomete  Mosis  Arabts  filio  initium 
to  think  Tartaglia  rightly  treated  for  snmpsit  Etentm  hi^us  rei  locuples  te6> 
having  concealed  his  discovery ;  and  tis  Leonardus  Pisanos.  Reliqait  antem 
others  have  echoed  this  strain.  Tartaglia  capitula  quataor,  cum  snis  demonstratio- 
himself  says,  in  a  passage  I  have  read  in  nibus  quas  nos  locis  suis  ascribemua 
Gossali,  that  he  meant  to  have  divulged  Post  maltaTerotempomm  intervalla  tria 
It  ultimately ;  but  in  that  age  money  as  capitula  derivativa  addita  llUa  mmt,  in- 
well  as  credit  was  to  be  got  by  keeping  certo  antore,  qua  tamen  cum  principali- 
tiie  secret;  and  those  who  censure  him  bus  a  Luca  Padolo  posita  sunt.  Demum 
wholly  fOTgfii  that  the  solution  of  cubic  etiam  ex  primis,  alia  tria  derivativa,  a 
equations  was.  In  the  actual  state  of  al-  quodam  ^oto  viro  inventa  legi,  Iubc 
gebra,  perfectly  devoid  of  any  utility  to  tamen  minimi  in  lucem  prodierant,  com 
the  world.  essent  aliis  longe  utiliora,  nam  tiubi  et 

"  Cossali,    Storia    Critica    d'  Algebra  numeri  et  cubi  quadrati  nstimationem 

(1797),   ii.  96,  ko. ;   Button's   Mathe-  docebant.     Verum    temporibus    noetris 

matical  Dictionary ;   Montucla,  i.  591 ;  Scipio   Ferreus   Bononiensia,  capitulum 

KMstner,  i.  162.  cubi  et  rerum  numero  SBqnalium  [xBLf 

t  Ibid.,  p.  145.    Tartaglia  boasts  of  jmb.^]  invenit,  rem  sane  pulchxam  et  ad- 

baviug  discovered,  by  a  geometrical  con-  mirabilem :  cum  cmnem  humanam  tub- 

Btruction,  that   the  cube  of  p+q,=^p»^  tUitatem,  <mmU  ingenii  mortaJit  cUurita- 

pt94j)gS-l^.    I  give   the   modem  for-  tern  art  hae  mperett  donum  profecto 

mula,  but  literal  algebra  was  unknown  casletfa,    ea^perimetUum  cuUem    virtutit 

to  him.  anifnoruM,  atque  adeo  iUtutre,  ut  qui 

S  Cardan  strongly  expresses  his  sense  hoc  attigerU  nihil  non  inUUigere  pom 

of  this  recondite  discovery.    And  as  the  «e  credat.    Hqjus  semulatione  Nioolans 

passage  in  which  he  retraces  th«'  early  TartaleaBrixellensIs,  amicus  noeter,  cum 

progress  of  algebra  is  short,  and  is  ouoted  in  certamen  cum  illius  disdpulo  Antonio 

from  Cardan's  works,  which  are  scarce  m  ICaria  Florido  venlsset,  capitulum  idem 

England,  by  Kastner,  who  is  himself  not  ne  vinceretur  Invenit,  qui  mihi  ipsnm 

very  commonly  known  here,  I  shall  tran-  multis  precibiui  exoratut  tradldit.    De> 
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5.  Cardan,  though  not  entitled  to  the  houotir  of  this 
discovery,  nor  even  equal,  perhaps,  in  mathe-  canjan-s 
thematical  genius  to  Tartaglia,  made  a  great  other  dis- 
epoch  in  the  science  of  algebra ;  and,  accord-  **^*  *"' 
ing  to  Cossali  and  Hutton,  has  a  claim  to  much  that 
Montucla  has  unfairly  or  carelessly  attributed  to  his 
favourite  Vieta.  "  It  appears,''  says  Dr.  Hutton,  "  from 
this  short  chapter  (lib.  x.  cap.  1  of  the  Ars  Magna),  that 
he  had  discovered  most  of  the  principal  properties  of 
the  roots  of  equations,  and  could  point  out  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  roots,  partly  from  the  signs  of  the 
terms,  and  partly  from  the  magnitude  and  relations  of 
the  co-efficients."  Cossali  has  given  the  larger  part  of 
a  quarto  volume  to  the  algebra  of  Cardan;  his  object 
being  to  establish  the  priority  of  the  Italian's  claim  to 
most  of  the  discoveries  ascribed  by  Montucla  to  others, 
and  especially  to  Vieta.  Cardan  knew  how  to  transform 
a  complete  cubic  equation  into  one  wanting  the  second 
term ;  one  of  the  flowers  which  Montucla  has  placed  on 
the  head  of  Yieta ;  and  this  he  explains  so  fully,  that 
Cossali  charges  the  French  historian  of  mathematics 
-with  having  never  read  the  Ars  Magna.**  Leonard  of 
Pisa  had  been  aware  that  quadratic  equations  might 
have  two  positive  roots ;  but  Cardan  first  perceived,  or 
at  least  first  noticed,  the  negative  roots,  which  he  calls 
**  fictaB  radices." '  In  this  perhaps  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary; the  algebraic  language  must  early  have 
been  perceived  by  such  acute  men  as  exercised  them- 
selves in  problems  to  give  a  double  solution  of  every 
quadratic  equation ;  but,  in  fact,  the  conditions  of  these 
problems,  being  always  numerical,   were  such  as  to 

oeptuB  enim  ego  verbid  Luce  Pacioli,  qnl  Ferrarimn.  olim  alnmnnm  nostnmi,  in- 

oltra  sua  capitula  generale  ullum  aliod  veni.     Porro  qus  ab  his  inventa  sunt, 

esse   posse  negat  (quanquam  tot  jam  illomm  nominlbus  decorabuntur,  cetera 

antea  rebus  a  me  faiventas  sub  manibus  qus  nomine  carent  nostra  sunt.     At 

esset),  desperabam  tamen  invenire  quod  etiam  demonstrationes,  prseter  tres  Ma- 

qamsren  non  aadebam.i    Inde  autem  illo  faometis,  et  duas  Ludovici.  omnes  nostrs 

faabito  demonstrationem  venatasi  intel-  sunt,  singnleque  capitibus   suis   prs- 

lexi  oomplura  alia  posse  haberi.    Ac  eo  ponentur,  inde  regula  addita,  subijicietnr 

studio,  aactaque  jam  confldentia,  per  me  experimentum.    ESstner,  p.  162.    The 

partim,  ac  etiam  aliqua  per  Ludovicum  passage  In  italics  is  also  quoted  hj  Cos" 

.- aali,  p.  169. 

1  [This  was  very  erroneously  printed       ^  F:  ^Vl'.     .      «  _j     ^v        j**  ^ 
m  the  first  edition  f  in  oonsequoice,  as  I       *  Montucla  gives  Cardan  the  credit  doc 

believe,  of  a  mistake  1  had  made  in  tran-  for  this ;  at  least  in  his  secund  editiofi 

K  -iption.— 1842.]  (1799),  p.  695. 
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render  a  negatiye  result  practically  false,  and  imperti- 
nent to  the  qnestion.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  without 
much  cause  that  Cossali  triumphs  in  the  ignorance 
shown  of  negative  values  by  Vieta,  Bachet,  and  even 
Harriott,  though  Cardan  had  pointed  them  out ;  ^  since 
we  may  better  say  that  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  what,  in  the  actual  application  of  algebra,  could  be 
of  no  utility.  Cardan  also  is  said  to  have  discovered 
that  every  cubic  equation  has  one  or  three  real  roots; 
and  (what  seems  hturdly  probable  in  the  state  of  science 
at  that  time)  that  there  are  as  many  positive  or  true 
roots  as  changes  of  sign  in  the  equation ;  that  the  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term  is  equal  to  the  smn  of  the 
roots,  so  that  where  it  is  wanting,  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive values  must  compensate  each  other ;  ^  and  that  the 
known  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  roots.  Nor  was  he 
ignorant  of  a  method  of  extracting  roots  by  approxima- 
tion ;  but  in  this  again  the  deiiniteness  of  solution,  which 
numerical  problems  admit  and  require,  would  prevent 
any  great  progress  from  being  made.*^  The  rules  are 
not  perhaps  all  laid  down  by  him  very  clearly ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
equations  not  above  the  third  power;  though  he  first 
published  the  method  of  solving  biquadratics,  invented 
by  his  coadjutor  Ferrari.  Cossali  has  also  shown  that 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  even  to  the 
geometrical  construction  of  problems,  was  known  in 
some  cases  by  Tartaglia  and  Cardan;  thus  plucking 
another  feather  from  the  wing  of  Vieta,  or  of  Descartes. 
It  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  that,  after  Montucla  had 
laboured  with  so  much  success  to  despoil  Harriott  of  the 
glory  which  Wallis  had,  perhaps  with  too  national  a 
feeling,  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  long  list  of  discoveries 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Yieta,  a  claimant  by  an 

k  1. 23.  sali  shows  that  Cardan  had  transported 

^  It  mnst*  apparently,  have  been  all  the  quantities  of  an  equatiim  to  one 

through  his  knowledge  of  this  property  aide,  making  the  whole  equal  to  sero^ 

of  the  co-efBcient  of  the  second  term,  which  Wallis  has  ascribed  to  Harriott 

that  Cardan  recognised  the  existence  of  as  his  leading  disooyery,  p.  324.    Tet  In 

equal  roots,  even  when  affected  by  the  another  passage  we  find  Ooasali  saying: 

same  sign  (Cossali,  iL  362),  which,  con-  Una  somma  di  quantitk  uguale  al  ten 

sidered  in  relation  to  the  nmnerical  pro-  avea  un'  aria  mostmosa,  e  non  sapeasi 

blems  then  in  use,  would  seem  a  kind  of  di  equazlon  si  fieitta  ooncepire  idea,   p 

■bsordity.  159. 
"  KSstoer,  p.  161.    In  one  place  Coa- 
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older  title  started  up  in  Jerome  Cardan,  wlio,  if  we  may 
trust  his  accompli^ed  advocate,  seems  to  have  esta- 
blished his  right  at  the  expense  of  both. 

6.  These  anticipations  of  Cardan  are  the  more  truly 
wonderful  when  we  consider  that  the  symbol-  i^^^^^ 
ical  language  of  algebra,  that  powerful  instru-  lionsofai- 
ment  not  only  in  expediting  the  processes  of  ^^  ^" 
thought,  but  in  suggesting  genei^  truths  to 

the  mind,  was  nearly  unknown  in  his  age.  Diophantus, 
Fra  Luca,  and  Cardan  make  use  occasionally  of  letters 
to  express  indefinite  quantities,  besides  the  res  or  cosa, 
sometimes  written  shortly,  for  the  assumed  unknown 
munber  of  an  equation.  But  letters  were  not  yet  sub- 
stituted for  known  quantities.  Michael  Stifel,  in  his 
Arithmetica  Integra,  Nuremberg,  1544,  is  said  to  have 
first  used  the  signs  -}-  and  — ,  and  numeral  exponents 
of  powers.*  It  is  very  singular  that  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  convenience,  and  apparently  not  above  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  parish  schoolmaster,  should  have  been  over- 
looked by  men  of  extraordinaiy  acuteness,  like  Tartaglia, 
Cardan,  and  Ferrari,  and  hardly  less  so,  that  by  dint  of 
this  acuteness  they  dispensed  with  the  aid  of  these  con- 
trivances, in  which  we  suppose  that  so  much  of  the 
utility  of  algebraic  expression  consists. 

7.  But  the  great  boast  of  science  during  this  period  is 
the  treatise  of  Copernicus  on  the  revolutions  of  ^  ^j 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  six  books,  published  at  ^"* 
Nuremberg,  in  1643.^  This  founder  of  modem  astro- 
nomy was  bom  at  Thorn,  of  a  good  fieimily,  in  1473,  and, 
after  receiving  the  best  education  his  country  famished, 
spent  some  years  in  Italy,  rendering  himself  master  of 
all  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  at  that 
time  attainable.  He  became  possessed  afterwards  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  in  his  own  country.  It  appears  to 
have  been  about  1507  that,  after  meditating  on  various 

^  Hntton,  Ostner.  veteribus  tnm  etiam  ex  recentibns  ob- 

P  The  titie-pag"  and  adverttsement  of  servationlbus  lestltatoB;  et  noTisinsuper 

to  iiunoas  a  work,  and  which  so  few  of  ac  admirabilibiu  hypothesibus  oroatos. 

my  readen  will  have  seen,  are  worth  Habes  etiam  tabnlaa  expeditissimas,  ex 

copying  from  ESstner,  iL  595.    Nicolai  qnibiis  eosdem  ad  quodvis  tempus  quam 

Oopemid  Torinoisis,  de  nvoliitionibnB  fadllime  calcnlare  poteris.    Igitor  eme^ 

orbimn  ooelestimn  libri  vi.  lege,  fraere.  AyeatfAcrfnyrof  ov5et$  curtTw. 

Hiibes  in  hoc  opere  jam  reoens  nato  Noribei^,  apod  Joh.  Petreiom,  a&nf 

et  ediio,  stndiose  lector,  motos  stellanun  MDxliiL 
lam  *»-»^»T™  quam  erraticanmi,  cmn  ex 
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aoHemes  besides  the  Ptolemaic,  he  began  to  adopt  and 
oonfirm  in  writing  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  alone  capable 
of  explaining  the  planetary  motions  with  that  simplicity 
which  gives  a  presumption  of  truth  in  the  works  of 
nature.**  Many  years  of  exact  observation  conjfirmed  his 
mind  in  the  persuasion  that  he  had  solved  the  grandest 
problem  which  can  occupy  the  astronomer.  He  seems 
to  have  completed  his  treatise  about  1530 ;  but  perhaps 
dreaded  the  bigoted  prejudices  which  afterwards  op- 
pressed Qalileo.  Hence  he  is  careful  to  propound  lus 
theory  as  an  hypothesis ;  though  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  he  did  not  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  his  disciple  Joachim  Bhoeticus, 
already  mentioned  for  his  trigonometry,  in  the  Narratio 
de  Bevolutionibus  Copemici,  printed  at  Dantzic  in  1540. 
The  treatise  of  Copernicus  himself,  three  years  after- 
wards, is  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  as  if  to  shield 
himself  under  that  sacred  mantle.  But  he  was  better 
protected  by  the  common  safegucurd  c^;ainst  oppression. 
The  book  reached  him  on  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  he 
just  touched  with  his  hands  the  great  legacy  he  was  to 
bequeath  to  mankind.  But  many  years  were  to  elapse 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  Coper- 
nicus. The  progress  of  his  system,  even  among  astrono- 
mers, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  exceeding  slow.' 
We  may  just  mention  here  that  no  kind  of  progress  was 
made  in  mechanical  or  optical  science  during  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

4  This  Is  the  proper  statement  of  the  lysTs  of  the  great  woiic  of  Copemicas 

Copemican  ai^nunent,  as  it  then  stood ;  de   orbiom    ccelestiiun    revolutionibUt 

it  rested  on  what  we  may  call  a  meta-  p.  22.    The  hypothesis  is  generally  laid 

physical  probability,  founded  upon  its  down  in  the  first  of  the  six  books.    One 

bean^  and  rimplidty ;  for  it  is  to  be  re-  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Co- 

membered  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  pemicus  is  his  ooi^ectare  that  gravitation 

explained    all    the    phenomena    then  was  not  a  central  tenden<7,  as  had  been 

known.    Those  which  are  only  to  be  supposed,  but  an  attraction  common  to 

solved  by  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  matter,  and  probably  extending  to  the 

motion  were  discovered  Itnig  afterwards,  heavenly  bodies,  though  it  does  not  ap- 

This  excuses  the  slow  recepticoi  of  the  pear  that  he  surmised  their  mutual  in- 

new  system,  interfering  as  it  did  with  -fluences  in  virtue  of  it:  gravitatem  esse 

BO  many  pr^ndices,  and  incapable  of  that  aifectionem  non  terrae  totius,  sed  partimn 

kind  of  proof  which  mankind  generally  ^iis  propriam,  qualem  soli  etiam  et  lona 

demand.  casterisque  astris  convenire  credibile  est 

^  Gassendi,   Vita  Copemid  ;    Biogr.  These  are  the  words  of  Copemfcus  hin» 

Univ.;  Montuda;  EKstner;  Playfidr.  self, quoted  1^ GaaaeDdi,  p.  18. 
(lassendi,  p.  14-22,  gives  a  short  ana- 
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Sect.  II. 

On  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 

8.  The  reviyal  of  classical  literature  had  an  extensive 
infineuce  where  we  might  not  immediately  anticipate 
it, — on  the  science  of  medicine.  Jurisprudence  Revival  of 
itself,  though  nominally  and  exclusively  con-  Greek  me- 
nected  with  the  laws  of  Bome,  was  hardly  more  °  °** 
indebted  to  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning  than  the  art 
of  healing,  which  seems  to  own  no  mistress  but  nature, 
no  code  of  laws  but  those  which  regulate  the  human 
system.  But  the  Greeks,  among  their  other  vast  supe- 
riorities above  the  Arabians,  who  borrowed  so  much,  and 
so  much  perverted  what  they  boirowed,  were  not  only 
the  real  founders,  but  the  best  teachers  of  medicine,  a 
science  which  in  their  hands  seems,  more  than  any 
other,  to  have  anticipated  the  Baconian  philosophy,  being 
founded  on  an  induction  proceeding  by  select  experience, 
always  observant,  always  cautious,  and  ascending  slowly 
to  the  generalities  of  theory.  But  instead  of  Hippocrates 
and  Oalen,  the  Arabians  brought  in  physicians  of  their 
own,  men,  doubtless,  of  considerable,  though  inferior, 
merit,  and  substituted  arbitrary  or  empirical  precepts  for 
the  enlarged  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  scholastic 
subtilty  also  obtruded  itself  even  into  medicine ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  middle  ages  on  these  subjects  are  alike 
barbaix)us  in  style  and  useless  in  substance.  Pharmacy 
owes  much  to  this  oriental  school,  but  it  has  retained  no 
reputation  in  physiological  or  pathological  science. 

9.  Nicolas  Leonicenus,  who  became  professor  at  Fer- 
rara  before  1470,  was  the  first  restorer  of  the  Linacre  and 
Hippocratic  method  of  practice.  He  lived  to  a  o*i»er  phy- 
very  advanced  age,  and  was  the  first  translator  ^  ' 
of  Galen  from  the  Greek.'  Our  excellent  countryman, 
Linaore,  did  almost  as  much  for  medicine.  The  College 
of  Physicians,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1518,  vene- 
rates him  as  its  original  president.  His  primary  object 
was  to  secure  a  learned  profession,  to  rescue  the  art  of 
healing  from  mischievous  ignorance,  and  to  guide  the 
industrious  student  in  the  pa3i  of  real  knowledge,  which 

*  Blogr.  Unit . ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  MMedne  (tzadnite  par  Jonrdan)*  vol.  V 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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at  that  time  lay  far  more  throtigli  the  regions  of  ancient 
learning  than  at  present.  It  was  important,  not  for  the 
mere  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  for  its  proper  ends, 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  or  to 
supply  its  want  by  accurate  versions  of  the  chief  medical 
writers.*  Linacre  himself,  and  several  eminent  phy- 
sicians on  the  continent,  Cop,  Kuel,  Gonthier,  Fuchs,  by 
such  labours  in  translation,  restored  the  school  of  Hippo- 
crates. That  of  the  Arabians  rapidly  lost  ground,  though 
it  preserved  through  the  sixteenth  century  an  ascend- 
ency in  Spain ;  and  some  traces  of  its  influence,  espe- 
cially the  precarious  empiricism  of  judging  diseases  by 
the  renal  secretion,  without  sight  of  the  patient,  which 
was  very  general  in  that  age,  continued  long  afterwards 
in  several  parts  of  Europe." 

10.  The  study  of  Hippocrates  taught  the  medical 
Medical  wiitcrs  of  this  century  to  observe  and  describe 
Innovators,    ^^q  Jj^j^      Their  works,  chiefly  indeed  after 

the  period  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  deserve  much 
praise,  tiiough  neither  the  theory  of  the  science  nor  the 
power  of  judiciously  observing  and  describing  was  yet 
in  a  very  advanced  state.  The  besetting  sin  of  all  who 
should  have  laboured  for  truth,  an  imdue  respect  for 
authority,  made  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  especially  the 
former,  as  much  tiie  idols  of  the  medical  world  as 
Augustin  and  Aristotle  were  of  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics. This  led  to  a  pedantic  erudition  and  contempt  of 
opposite  experience  which  rendered  the  professors  of 
medicine  an  inexhaustible  theme  of  popidar  ridicule. 
Some,  however,  even  at  an  early  time,  broke  away  from 
the  trammels  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Greek  masters. 
Femel,  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  France,  rejecting 
what  he  could  not  approve  in  their  writings,  gave  an 
example  of  free  inquiry.  Argentier  of  Turin  tended  to 
shake  the  influence  of  G^en  by  founding  a  school  which 
combated  many  of  his  leading  theories.''  But  the  most 
PwaoeisM.  successful  Opponent  of  the  orthodox  creed  was 
Paracelsus.     Of  his  speculative  philosophy,  or 

t  Johnson's  Ufe  of  linacre,   p.  207,  the  first  to  lay  down  a  novel  and  tnie 

T9;  Biogr.  Britann.  principle,  that  the  different  fiKmltlea  d 

"  Sprengel,  voL  ill.  passim.  the  soul  are  not  inherent  in  certain  dia* 

'  Id.  204.  "  Aigentier/'  he  saySk  *  was  tinct  parts  of  the  brain.' 
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rather  the  wild  chinueras  which  he  horrowed  or  deyifled, 
enough  has  been  said  in  former  pages.  His  reputation 
was  originally  founded  on  a  supposed  skill  in  medicine ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  independently  of  his  real  merit 
in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine,  and  in  the 
employment  of  very  powerful  agents,  such  as  antimony, 
the  fiamaticism  of  lus  pretended  philosophy  would  exer- 
cise that  potency  over  the  bodQy  frame,  to  which  disease 
has,  in  recent  experience,  so  often  yielded.' 

11.  The  first  important  advances  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge since  the  time  of  Mimdinus  were  made  Anatomj. 
by  Berenger  of  Carpi,  in  his  commentary  upon  Berenger. 
that  author,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1521,  which  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  translate  into  English  as  late  as 
1664,  and  in  his  Isagogso  breves  in  anatemiam,  Bologna, 
1522.  He  followed  the  steps  of  Mundinus  in  human 
dissection,  and  thus  gained  an  advantage  over  Galen. 
Hence  we  owe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  several  specific 
differences  between  the  hmnan  structure  and  that  of 
quadrupeds.  Berenger  is  asserted  to  have  discovered 
two  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  though  this  is  con- 
tested on  behalf  of  Achillini.  Portal  observes  that, 
though  some  have  regarded  Berenger  as  the  restorer  of 
the  science  of  anatomy,  it  is  hard  to  strip  one  so  much 
superior  to  him  as  Yesalius  of  that  honour.' 

12.  Every  early  anatomist  was  left  &r  behind  when 
Yesalius,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  acquired  in  y^^^^ 
early  youth  an  extraordinary  reputation  on  this 

side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  1540  became  professor  of  the 
science  at  Favia,  published  at  Basle,  in  1543,  his  great 
work  De  Corporis  humani  Fabrica.  If  Vesalius  was  not 
quite  to  anatomy  what  Copernicus  was  to  astronomy,  he 
has  yet  been  said,  a  little  hyperbolically,  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  world.  A  superstitious  prejudice  against 
hiunan  dissection  had  confined  the  ancient  anatomists 
in  general  to  pigs  and  apes,  though  Galen,  according  to 
Portal,  had  some  experience  in  the  former.  Mimdinus 
and  Berenger,  by  occasionally  dissecting  the  human 
body,  had  thrown  much  additional  light  on  its  struc- 
ture; and  the  superficial  muscles,  those  immediately 
under  the  integuments,  had  been  studied  by  Da  Yinci 

f  ft»rengel,  tuL  111.  ■  HibU  de  l'An»tomie.  L  27Y. 

2  H  2 
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and  otlierB  for  the  purposes  of  paintiiig  and  sculpture. 
VesaUus  first  gave  a  complete  description  of  the  human 
body,  with  designs,  which,  at  the  time,  were  ascribed  to 
Titmn.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  great  step  made  in 
science ;  the  precise  estimation  of  Yesalins's  discoveries 
must  be  sought,  of  course,  in  anatomical  history." 

13.  ''  Yesalius,"  says  Portal,  in  the  rapturous  strain 
portal's  ac-  of  ouc  dcvoted  to  his  own  science,  ^'  appears  to 
oountofhim.  j^^  qj^q  Qf  jj^^  greatest  men  who  ever  existed. 

Let  the  astronomers  vaunt  their  Copernicus,  the  natural 
philosophers  their  Galileo  and  Torricelli,  the  mathe- 
maticians their  Pascal,  the  geographers  their  Columbus, 
I  shall  always  place  Yesalius  above  all  their  heroes. 
The  first  study  for  man  is  man.  Yesalius  has  had  this 
noble  object  in  view,  and  has  admirably  attained  it ;  he 
has  made  on  himself  and  his  fellows  such  discoveries 
as  Columbus  could  only  make  by  travelling  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  Yesalius  are 
of  direct  importance  to  man :  by  acquiring  fresh  know- 
ledge of  his  own  structure  man  seems  to  enlarge  his 
existence ;  while  discoveries  in  geography  or  astronomy 
affect  him  but  in  a  very  indirect  manner."  He  proceedis 
to  compare  him  with  Winslow,  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  order  to  show  how  little  had  been  done  in  the 
intermediate  time.  Yesalius  seems  not  to  have  known 
the  osteology  of  the  ear.  His  account  of  the  teeth  is 
not  complete ;  but  he  first  clearly  described  the  bones 
of  the  feet.  He  has  given  a  fall  account  of  the  muscles, 
but  with  some  mistakes,  and  was  ignorant  of  a  very  few. 
In  his  accoimt  of  the  sanguineous  and  nervous  systems 
the  errors  seem  more  numerous.  He  describes  the  in- 
testines better  than  his  predecessors,  aud  the  heart  very 
well ;  the  organs  of  generation  not  better  than  they,  and 
sometimes  omits  their  discoveries ;  the  brain  admirably, 
little  having  since  been  added. 

14.  The  zeal  of  Yesalius  and  his  fellow-students  for 
His  bmnan  anatomical  science  led  them  to  strange  scenes 
^^^BecOaDB.  Qf  adventure.  Those  services  which  have  sinc^ 
been  thrown  on  the  refuse  of  mankind  they  voluntarily 
undertook. 

Entire  affectiatt  soometh  nicer  hands. 


*  I>Mrtal.L8M-433. 
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They  prowled  by  night  in  chamel-houses,  they  dug  np 
the  dead  from  the  grave,  they  climbed  the  gibbet,  in 
feax  and  silence,  to  steal  the  mouldering  carcass  of  the 
murderer ;  the  risk  of  ignominious  punishment,  and  the 
secret  stings  of  superstitious  remorse,  exalting  no  doubt 
the  delight  of  these  useful  but  not  very  enviable 
pursuits.^ 

15.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Vesalius,  after 
living  for  some  years  in  the  court  of  Charles  Fate  of 
and  Philip  as  their  physician,  met  with  a  Vesa""*- 
strange  reverse,  characteristic  enough  of  such  a  place. 
Being  absurdly  accused  of  having  dissected  a  Spanish 
gentleman  before  he  was  dead,  Vesalius  only  escaped 
capital  punishment,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  during  which 
he  was  shipwrecked,  and  died  of  famine  in  one  of  the 
Greek  islands.*" 

16.  The  best  anatomists  were  found  in  Italy.  But 
Francis  I.  invited  one  of  these,  Vidus  Vidius,  other  ana- 
to  his  royal  college  at  Paris;  and  from  that  tomista. 
time  France  had  several  of  respectable  name.  Such 
were  Charles  Etienne,  one  of  the  great  typographical 
family,  Sylvius  and  Gonthier.*  A  French  writer  about 
1540,  Levasseur,  has  been  thought  to  have  known,  at 
least,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  their 
direction,  and  its  purpose ;  treading  closely  on  an  anti- 
cipation of  Harvey.*  But  this  seems  to  be  too  hastily 
inferred.  Portal  has  erroneously  supposed  the  cele- 
brated passage  of  Servetus  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  to  be  contained  in  his  book  De  Trinitatis  erroribus, 
published  in  1531,'  whereas  it  is  really  found  in  the 
Christianismi  Bestitntio,  which  did  not  appear  till  1553. 

17.  The  practice  of  trusting  to  animal  dissection,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  for  anatomists  to  extri-  imperfec- 
cate  themselves,  led  some  men  of  real  merit  tionofthe 
into  errors.     They  seem  also  not  to  have  pro-        ^ 

b  Fbrtal,  p.  395.  d  Portal,  L  330  et  post 

*'  Portal ;  Tiraboachi,  iz.  34 ;  Blogr.  *  IVnial,  p.  373,  quotes  the  passage 

(Tniv.    [Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Medecine,  which  at  first  seems  to  warrant  this  in* 

rol.  iv.  p.  6,  treats  the  cause  of  the  pil-  ference,  but  is  rather  obscurely  worded, 

grimage  of  Vesalius,  assigned  by  these  We  shall  return  to  this  snt^ject  when  we 

wrlten,  as  a  foble.— 1842.]  arriTe  at  Harvey.                f  P.  aoo. 
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fited  saffioiently  hy  the  writings  of  their  predecessors. 
Massa  of  Venice,  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  age,  is 
ig^norant  of  some  things  known  to  Berenger.  Many 
proofis  occur  in  Portal  how  imperfectly  the  elder  anato- 
mists could  yet  demonstrate  the  more  delicate  parts  of 
the  human  body. 


Sect.  in. 

On  Nataral  ffistory. 

18.  The  progress  of  natural  history,  in  all  its  depart- 
„  ments,  was  very  slow,  and  should  of  course  be 

estimated  by  the  additions  made  to  the  valuable 
materials  collected  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Diosco- 
rides,  and  Pliny.  The  few  botanical  "b-eatises  that  had 
appeared  before  this  time  were  too  meagre  and  imper- 
fect to  require  mention.  Otto  Brunfels  of  Strasburg 
was  the  first  who  published,  in  1530,  a  superior  work, 
Herbarum  vivaa  Eicones,  in  three  volumes  folio,  with 
238  wooden  cuts  of  plants.'  Euricius  Cordus  of  Mar- 
burg, in  his  Botanilogicon,  or  dialogues  on  plants,  dis- 
plays, according  to  the  Biographic  Universelle,  but  little 
Botanical  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  still  less  observation 
gardens,  ^f  nature.  Cordus  has  deserved  more  praise 
(though  this  seems  better  due  to  Lorenzo  do'  Medici), 
as  the  first  who  established  a  botanical  garden.  This 
was  at  Marburg  in  1530.*"  But  the  fortunes  of  private 
physicians  were  hardly  equal  to  the  cost  of  an  useful 
collection.  The  university  of  Pisa  led  the  way  by 
establishing  a  public  garden  in  1545,  according  to  the 
date  which  Tiraboschi  has  determined :  that  of  Padua 
had  founded  a  professorship  of  botany  in  1533.* 

S  ^ogr.  Univ.  of  horticultore.    The  garden  of  Bembo 

h  Id.;  Andxte,  xiii.  80;  Eichhom,  ili.  was  also  celebrated.    TheophTastos  and 

804.    See,  too,  Bosooe's  Leo  X.,  Iv.  126,  Dioeoorides  were  published  in  Latin  be- 

for  some  pleasing  notices  of  the  eatiy  fore  1600.    Bat  it  was  not  till  abont  the 

studies  in  natural  history.     Pontanos  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentory  that 

wasfondof  it;  and  his  poem  on  thecal-  botany,   throu|^  the  commentaries  of 

tivatioii  of  the  lemon,  orsnge,  and  dfcran  Matthtoli  on  Dioeoorides,  began  to  as- 

(De  hortis  Hesperidom)  shows  an  ao-  some  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  stndicd 

qnaintaooe  with  some  of  the  operatlonB  at  a  sqparate  bnoMfa.  i  ix.  !& 
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19.  Bael,  a  physioian  of  Soissons,  an  excellent  Greek 
Boholar,  liad  become  known  by  a  translation  of  ^^  . 
Dioscorides  in  1516,  upon  whicli  Huet  has  be- 
stowed bigh  praise.  His  more  celebrated  treatise  De 
Natora  Stirpium  appeared  at  Paris  in  1536,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  offspring  of  that  press.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  botany, 
made  with  taste  and  judgment.  His  knowledge,  how- 
ever, derived  from  experience  was  not  considerable, 
though  he  has  sometimes  given  the  French  names  of 
species  described  by  the  Greeks,  so  fSeu:  as  his  limited 
means  of  observation  and  the  difference  of  climate  en- 
abled him.  Many  later  writers  have  borrowed  from 
Buel  their  general  definitions  and  descriptions  of  plants, 
which  he  himself  took  from  Theophrastus.^ 

20.  Ruel,  however,  seems  to  have  been  left  fax  behind 
by  Leonard  Fuchs,  professor  of  medicine  in  .,  , 
more  than  one  Genial  university,  who  has  se-  "^ 
cured  a  verdant  immortality  in  the  well-known  Fuchsia. 
Besides  many  works  on  his  own  art,  esteemed  in  their 
time,  he  published  at  Basle  in  1542  his  Commentaries 
on  the  History  of  Plants,  containing  above  500  figures, 
a  botanical  treatise  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  most  European  languages.  "  Considered  as  a  na- 
turalist, and  especially  as  a  botanist,  Fuchs  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  he  has  thrown  a  strong  light  on 
that  science.  His  chief  object  is  to  describe  exactly  the 
plants  used  in  medicine ;  and  his  prints,  though  mere 
outlines,  are  generally  faithful.  He  shows  that  the 
plants  and  vegetable  products  mentioned  by  Theophras- 
tus,  Dioscorides,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  had  hitherto 
been  ill  known."  " 

21.  Matthioli,  an  Italian  physician,  in  a  peaceful  re- 
treat near  Trent,  accomplished  a  laborious  „  ,,. . ,. 
repertory  of  medical  botany  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Dioscorides,  published  originally,  1544,  in 
Italian,  but  translated  by  himself  into  Latin,  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  throughout  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
a  bad  arrangement,  and  the  author's  proneness  to  cre- 
dulity, it  was  of  great  service  at  a  time  when  no  good 
work  on  that  subject  was  in  existence  in  Italy ;  and  its 

c  Biogr.  Dniv.  (by  M.  da  Petit  Thoaars).  "*  Id. 
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reputation  seems  to  have  been  not  only  general,  bat  of 
long  duration.* 

22.  It  was  not  singular  that  much  should  have  been 
Low  Btote  published,  imperfect  as  it  might  be,  on  the  na- 
ofMoiogy.  tural  history  of  plants,  while  that  of  animal 
nature,  as  a  matter  of  science,  lay  almost  neglected. 
The  importance  of  vegetable  products  in  medicine  was 
far  more  extensive  and  various ;  while  the  ancient  trea- 
tises, which  formed  substantially  the  chief  knowledge 
of  nature  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  more 
copious  and  minute  on  the  botanical  than  tiie  animated 
kingdom.  Hence  we  find  an  absolute  dearth  of  books 
relating  to  zoology.  That  of  P.  Jovius  de  Piscibus  Bo- 
manis  is  rather  one  of  a  philologer  and  a  lover  of  good 
cheer  than  a  naturalist,  and  treats  only  of  the  fish  eaten 
at  the  Boman  tables.**  GiUius  de  vi  et  natnra  animalium 
is  little  else  than  a  compilation  from  ^lian  and  other 
ancient  authors,  though  Niceron  says  that  the  author 
has  interspersed  some  observations  of  his  own.^  No 
work  of  the  least  importance,  even  for  that  time,  can 
perhaps  be  traced  in  Europe  on  any  part  of  zoology,  be- 
fore the  Avium  prsecipuarum  historia  of  our  country- 
man Turner,  published  at  Cologne  in  1548,  though  tlus 
is  confined  to  species  described  by  the  ancients.  Gesner, 
in  his  Pandects,  which  bear  date  in  the  same  year,  seve- 
ral times  refers  to  it  with  commendation.*^ 

23.  Agricola,  a  native  of  Saxony,  acquired  a  perfect 

knowledge  of  the  processes  of  metallurgj''  from 
"^^^  **  the  miners  of  Chenmitz,  and  perceived  tiie  im- 
mense resources  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  abysses 
of  the  earth.  **  He  is  the  first  mineralogist,"  says  Cuvier, 
"  who  appeared  after  the  revival  of  science  in  Europe. 
He  was  to  mineralogy  what  Gesner  was  to  zoology :  the 
chemical  part  of  metallurgy,  and  especially  what  relates 
to  assaying,  is  treated  with  great  care,  and  has  been 
little  improved  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

"  Tiraboschi,  ix.  2 ;  AndrH  ziii.  85 ;  a  hi^^  oompliment  tnm  so  Ulustiioas  a 

Oomiani,  vi.  5.  natnralist.    He  qnotea  abo  a  book  on 

^  Andite,  siii.  143;  Roeooe's  Leo  X.,  qnadrnpeds  lately  printed  In  Gennan  by 

Qbi  supra.  Michael  Herr.    Turner,  whom  we  shall 

P  Vol.  xziii.;  Biogr.  Univ.;  Andi^,  find  again  as  a  natnralist^  became  after- 

ziil.  144.  wards  dean  of  Wells,  and  was  one  of  tM 

1  Pandect  Univers.,  lib.  14.     Gesner  early  Puritans.     See  Ghalmenfs  Dfe* 

Bay  1m  said  to  make  great  use  of  Turner ;  tionarr. 
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tnry.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
classics,  the  Greek  alchemists,  and  many  manuscripts. 
Yet  he  believed  in  the  goblins  to  whom  miners  ascribe 
the  effects  of  mephitic  exhalations." ' 


Sect.  IV. 

On  Oriental  litenlora. 


24.  The  study  of  Hebrew  was  naturally  one  of  those 
which  flourished  best  under  the  influence  of  g^j,^^ 
Protestantism.  It  was  exclusively  connected 
with  Scriptural  interpretation ;  and  could  neither  suit 
the  polished  irreligion  of  the  Italians  nor  the  bigotry  of 
those  who  owned  no  other  standard  than  the  Vulgate 
translation.  Sperone  observes  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
that  as  much  as  Latin  is  prized  in  Italy,  so  much  do  the 
Germans  value  the  Hebrew  language.*  We  have  antici- 
pated in  another  place  the  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Luther,  Pagninus,  and  other  Hebraists  of  this 
age.  Sebastian  Muuster  published  the  first  grammar 
and  lexicon  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  in  1627.  His  Hebrew 
Grammar  had  preceded  in  1626.  The  Hebrew  Lexicon 
of  Pagninus  appeared  in  1629,  and  that  of  Munster  him- 
self in  1643.  Elias  Levita,  the  learned  Jew  Eu^aLevita. 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  deserves  to 
stand  in  this  his  natural  department  above  even  Mun- 
ster. Among  several  works  that  faU  within  this  period 
we  may  notice  the  Masorah  (Venice,  1638,  and  Basle, 
1639),  wherein  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
denying  the  authority  and  antiquity  of  vowel  points,  and 
a  Lexicon  of  the  Chaldee  and  l^bbinical  dialects,  in 
1641.  "Those,"  says  Simon,  "who  would  thoroughly 
understand  Hebrew  should  read  the  Treatises  of  Elias 
Levita,  which  are  full  of  important  observations  neces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  text."  *  Pellican, 
one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the  principles  ^y^^^^ 
of  the  Zuinglian  reform,  has  merited  a  warm 
eulogy  from  Simon  for  his  Commentarii  Bibliorum  (Zu- 
rich, 1631-1636,  five  volumes  in  folio),  especially  for 
avoiding  that  display  of  rabbinical  learning  which  the 
German  Hebraists  used  to  affect.'' 

«  Biocr.  Univ.  ■  P.  102  (edit  16M).  »  Biogr.  UoIt,  ■  U. 
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25.  Few  endeavoTirs  were  made  in  this  period  towards 
ArabiG  and  ^^  cultiyation  of  the  other  Oriental  languages. 
Oriental  Pagnino  printed  an  edition  of  the  Koran  at 
^  Venice  in  1530,  bnt  it  was  immediately  sup- 
pressed, a  precaution  hardly  required  while  there  was 
no  one  able  to  rec^  it.  But  it  may  have  been  supposed 
that  the  leaves  of  some  books,  like  that  recorded  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  contain  an  active  poison  that  does  not 
wait  for  the  slow  process  of  understanding  their  contents. 
Two  crude  attempts  at  introducing  the  Eastern  tongues 
were  made  soon  c^terwards.  One  of  these  was  by  Wil- 
liam Postel,  a  man  of  some  parts  and  more  reading,  but 
chiefly  known,  while  he  was  remembered  at  all,  for  mad 
reveries  of  fiematicism,  and  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  a 
saint  of  his  own  manufacture.  La  M^re  Jeanne,  the 
Joanna  Southcote  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are 
only  concerned  at  present  with  his  collection  of  alph^ 
bets,  twelve  in  number,  published  at  Paris  in  1538. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  Oriental.  An  Arabic 
Grammar  followed  the  same  year,  but  the  types  are  so 
very  imperfect  that  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  read  them. 
A  polyglott  alphabet  on  a  much  lai^er  scale  appeskred  at 
Pavia  ti^e  next  year,  through  the  care  of  Teseo  Ainbrogio, 
containing  those  of  forty  languages.  Ambrogio  gave  also 
an  introduction  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Armenian, 
but  very  defective,  at  least  as  to  the  two  latter.  Such 
rude  and  incorrect  publications  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  beginnings.  According  to  Andr^,  Arabic  was  pub- 
licly taught  at  Paris  by  Giustiniani,  and  at  Salamanca 
by  Clenardus.  The  -^thiopic  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Borne  in  1548. 


Sect.  V. 

On  Geographj  and  History. 


26.  The  curiosity  natural  to  mankind  had  been  gratified 
Ctoographyof  by  various  publications  since  the  invention  oi 
GiynaBus.  printing,  containing  either  the  relations  of  an- 
cient travellers,  such  as  Marco  Polo,  or  of  those  under 
tlie  Spanish  or  Portuguese  flags,  who  had  laid  open  two 
new  worlds  to  the  European  liader.    These  were  for  the 
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first  time  collected,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  by 
Simon  Grynaeiis,  a  learned  professor  at  Basle,  in  Novns 
orbis  regionnm  et  insnlarum  veteribus  incognitanim, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1532.  We  find  in  this  collection, 
besides  an  introduction  to  cosmography  by  Sebastian 
Mnnster,  a  map  of  the  world  bearing  the  date  1531. 
The  Cosmography  of  Apianns,  professor  at  Ingoldstadt 
published  in  1524,  contsons  also  a  map  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  In  this  of  GrynsBUs's  collection  a 
rude  notion  of  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia  appears. 
Sumatra  is  called  Taprobane,  and  placed  in  the  150th 
meridian.  A  vague  delineation  of  China  and  the  adja- 
cent sea  is  given,  but  Catay  is  marked  farther  north* 
The  island  of  GUolo,  which  seems  to  be  Japan,  is  about 
240°  east  longitude.  South  America  is  noted  as  Terra 
Australis  recenter  inventa,  sed  nondum  plane  cognita; 
and  there  is  as  much  of  North  America  as  Sebastian 
Cabot  had  discovered,  a  little  enlarged  by  lucky  conjec- 
ture. Magellan,  by  circumnavigating  the  world,  had 
solved  a  famous  problem.  We  find  accordingly  in  this 
map  an  attempt  to  divide  the  globe  by  the  360  meridians 
of  longitude.  The  best  account  of  his  voys^e,  that  by 
Pigafetta,  was  not  published  till  1556;  but  the  first, 
Makimilianus  de  insulis  Moluccis,  appeared  in  1523. 

27.  The  Cosmography  of  Apianus,  above  mentioned, 
was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Gemma  Frisius    ^^^^^ 
in  1533  and  1550.    It  is,  however,  as  a  work  of 
mere  geography,  very  brief  and  superficial,  though  it 
may  exhibit  as  much  of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  sci- 
ence as  the  times  permitted.    That  of  Sebastian  ^ 
Mimster,  published  in  1546,  notwithstanding 
its  title,  extends  only  to  the  German  empire.'    The  Iso- 
lario  of  Bordone  rVenice,  1528)  contains  a  description 
of  all  the  islands  oi  the  world,  with  maps.^ 

'  Eidihorn,  iii.  294.  AtiBtralia.  under    the    name  of  Java 

f  Tiraboschi,  iz.  179.    [The  best  map,  Grande.    Bat  this,  which  seems  to  oome 

probably,  of  this  period  la  one  in  the  immediately  firom  tome  Italian  work, 

British  Mosemn,  executed  in  France  b^  may  be  traced  to  Marco  Polo,  the  great 

fore  1536.  as  is  inferred  from  the  form  tiftther  of  geographical  coi\jectiire  in  the 

of  the  Frnich  king's  crown,  which  was  middle  ages.    He  gives  an  acoomit,  snch 

altered  in  that  year.     This  map  is  ge-  as  he  picked  up  in  China,  of  two  islands, 

nerally  superior  to  some  which  were  Java  m^Jor  and  Java  minor.    The  con* 

engraved  at  a  later  time,  and  represents  tinent  delineated  in  this  Frendi  vta^  is 

the  figure  of  the  African  continent.    It  only  the  island  of  Java,  vastly  enlarBSd 

has  excited  some  attention  in  conse-  —1843.] 
qumoe  of  an  apparent  delineation  of 
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28.  A  few  vojages  were  printed  before  the  middle  of 
Voyages.   *^®  centujy,  which  have,  for  the  most  part, 

found  their  way  into  the  collection  of  Bamusio. 

The  most  considerable  is  the  History  of  the  Indies,  that 

Q^^^      ifl,  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  by 

Oonzalo  Hernandez,  sometimes  called  Oviedo, 
by  which  name  he  is  recorded  in  the  Biographie  Univer- 
selle.  The  anthor  had  resided  for  some  years  in  St 
Domingo.  He  published  a  summary  of  the  general  and 
natural  history  of  the  Indies  in  1526,  and  twenty  books 
of  this  entire  work  in  1535.  The  remaining  thirty  did 
not  appear  till  1783.  In  the  long  list  of  geographical 
treatises  given  by  Ortelius  a  small  number  belong  to  this 
earlier  period  of  the  century.  But  it  may  be  generally 
said  that  the  acquaintance  of  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  as  yet  be  only  obtained  orally  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors  or  adventurers,  and  was  such  as 
their  Msehood  and  blundering  would  impart. 

29.  It  is  not  my  design  to  comprehend  historicsd  lite- 
Htotoricai  rature,  except  as  to  the  chief  publications,  in 
works.      these  volumes ;  and  it  is  hitherto  but  a  barren 

field;  for,  though  Guicqiardini  died  in  1540,  his  great 
history  did  not  c^pear  till  1564.  Some  other  valuable 
histories,  those  of  Nardi,  Segni,  Varohi,  were  also  kept 
back,  through  political  or  other  causes,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  penod.  That  of  Faulus  Jovius,  which  is  not 
in  very  high  estimation,  appeared  in  1550,  and  may  be 
reckoned,  perhaps,  after  that  of  Machiavel,  the  best  of 
this  age.  Upon  this  side  of  the  Alps  several  works  of 
this  class,  to  which  the  historical  student  has  recourse, 
might  easily  be  enumerated,  but  none  of  a  philosophical 
character,  or  remarkable  for  beauty  of  style.  I  should, 
however,  wish  to  make  an  exception  for  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  written  by  his  secretary,  and 
known  by  the  title  of  Le  Loyal  Serviteur ;  they  are  foil 
of  warmth  and  simplicity.  A  chronicle  bearing  the 
name  of  Carion,  but  really  written  by  Melanchthon,  and 
published  in  the  German  language,  1532,  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  became  the  popular  manual  of 
universal  history.*  But  ancient  and  mediaeval  history 
was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  made  known  to  those  who 
had  no  access  to  its  original  sources.     Even  in  Italy 

■  Baylo,  art.  Carion ;  Eidihoni,  iU.  286. 
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little  had  yet  been  done  with  critical  or  even  extensive 
erudition. 


30.  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  her  literary  academies ;  institn-  lunau  aca- 
tions  which,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  d®^"®** 
her,  have  in  no  other  country  been  so  general  or  so  con- 
spicuous. We  have  already  taken  notice  of  that  esta- 
blished by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  early  in  this 
century,  and  of  those  of  older  date,  which  had  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  princes  at  Florence  and  Naples,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  Fomponius  LsBtus  and  his  associates, 
with  worse  auspices,  had  endeavoured  to  form  at  Eome. 
The  Eoman  academy,  after  a  long  season  of  persecution 
or  neglect,  revived  in  the  genial  reign  of  Leo  X. 
'*  Those  were  happy  days,"  says  Sadolet  in  1 629,  writing 
to  Angelo  Colocci,  a  Latin  poet  of  some  reputation, 
"  when  in  your  suburban  gardens,  or  mine  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  or  in  the  Circus,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  we 
held  those  meetings  of  learned  men,  all  recommended 
by  their  own  virtues  and  by  public  reputation.  Then  it 
was  that,  after  a  repast,  which  the  wit  of  the  guests  ren- 
dered exquisite,  we  heard  poems  or  orations  recited  to 
our  great  delight, — ^productions  of  the  ingenious  Casa- 
nuo  va,  the  sublime  Yida,  the  elegant  and  correct  Beroaldo, 
and  many  others,  still  living  or  now  no  more."  '  Cory- 
cius,  a  wealthy  German,  encouraged  the  good-humoured 
emulation  of  these  Boman  luminaries.^  But  the  miserable 
reverse  that  not  long  after  the  death  of  Leo  befell  Home 
put  an  end  to  this  academy,  which  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  others  of  less  fame. 

31.  The  first  academies  of  Italy  had  chiefly  directed 
their  attention  to  classical  literature ;  they  They  pay  re- 
compared  manuscripts,  they  suggested  new  gardtothe 
readings  or  new  interpretations,  they  deci-  °*^'^®* 
phered  inscriptions  and  coins,  they  sat  in  judgment  on 
a  Latin  ode,  or  debated  the  propriety  of  a  phrase.  Their 
own  poetry  had,  perhaps,  never  been  neglected ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  writings  of  Bembo  founded  a  new  code 
of  criticism  in  the  Italian  language  that  they  began  to 

*  Sadolet,  Epist.,  p.  225  Tedit.  1654).    Bosooe  has  quoted  this  interesting  letter. 
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study  it  minntely,  and  judge  of  compositioiis  with  thai 
fastidious  sorupulousness  which  they  had  been  used  to 
exercise  upon  modem  Latinity.  Several  academies  were 
established  with  a  view  to  this  purpose,  and  became  the 
self-appointed  censors  of  their  native  literature.  The 
reader  will  remember  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  source  of  verbal  criticism  in 
Italy,  from  the  want  of  a  recognised  standard  of  idiom. 
The  very  name  of  the  language  was  long  in  dispute. 
Bembo  maintained  that  Florentine  was  the  proper  appel- 
lation. Yarchi  and  other  natives  of  the  city  have 
adhered  to  this  very  restrictive  monopoly.  Several, 
with  more  plausibility,  contended  for  the  name  Tuscan ; 
and  this,  in  &ct,  was  so  long  adopted,  that  it  is  hardly 
yet,  perhaps,  altogether  out  of  use.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  not  Tuscans ;  and  while  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  highest  purity  of  their  language  is  to  be  found 
in  Tuscany,  the  word  Italian  has  naturally  prevailed  as 
its  denomination. 

32.  The  academy  of  Florence  was  instituted  in  1640 
Their  fond-  ^  illustrate  and  perfect  the  Tuscan  language, 
neasfor       especially  by  a  close  attention  to  the  poetry  of 

Petrarch.  Their  admiration  of  Petrarch  be- 
came an  exclusive  idolatry ;  the  critics  of  this  age  would 
acknowledge  no  defect  in  him,  nor  excellence  in  any 
different  style.  Dissertations  and  commentaries  on 
Petrarch,  in  all  the  diffuseness  characteristic  of  the  age 
and  the  nation,  crowd  the  Italian  libraries.  We  are, 
however,  anticipating  a  little  in  mentioning  them ;  for 
few  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  present.  But  by 
dint  of  this  superstitious  accuracy  in  style,  the  language 
rapidly  acquired  a  purity  and  beauty  which  has  given 
the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  value  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  not  always  so  easily  admitted  by 
those  who,  being  less  able  to  perceive  the  delicacy  of 
expression,  are  at  leisure  to  yawn  over  their  frequent 
tediousness  and  inanity. 

33.  The  Italian  academies  which  arose  in  the  first 
They  become  half  of  the  century,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
numerous,  others  hereafter,  are  too  numerous  to  be  reck- 
oned in  these  pages.  The  most  &mous  were  the  Intro- 
nati  of  Siena,  foimded  in  1525,  and  devoted,  like  that  of 
Florence,  to  the  improvement  of  their  language ;  the 
Itifiammati  of  Padua,  founded  by  some  men  of  high 
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attainment?  in  1534;  and  that  of  Modena,  which,  after 
a  short  career  of  brilliancy,  fell  under  such  suspicions  ol 
heresy,  and  was  subjected  to  such  inquisitorial  jealoiusy 
about  1542,  that  it  never  again  made  any  £gure  in  lite- 
rary history." 

34.  Those  academies  have  usually  been  distinguished 
by  little  peculiarities,  which  border  sometimes  Their  dis- 
on  the  ridiculous,  but  serve  probably,  at  least  **nc^o™- 
in  the  beginning,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  such  societies. 
They  took  names  himiorously  quaint;  they  adopted 
devices  and  distinctions,  which  made  them  conspicuous 
and  inspired  a  vain  pleasure  in  belonging  to  them.  The 
Italian  nobility,  living  a  good  deal  in  cities,  and  re- 
strained from  political  business,  fell  willingly  into  these 
literary  associations.  They  have,  perhaps,  as  a  body^ 
been  better  educated,  or,  at  least,  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  literature  and  with  classical  antiquity,  than 
men  of  equal  rank  in  other  coimtries.  This  was  more 
the  case  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present.  Ge- 
nius and  erudition  have  been  always  honoured  in  Italy ; 
and  the  more,  probably,  that  they  have  not  to  stand 
the  competition  of  overpowering  wealth  or  of  political 
influence. 

35.  Academies  of  the  Italian  kind  do  not  greatly  &vour 
the  vigorous  advances  in  science,  and  much  Evflacon. 
less  tb;e  original  bursts  of  genius,  for  which  nectedwith 
men  of  powerful  minds  are  designed  by  nature. 

They  form  an  oligarchy,  pretending  to  guide  the  public 
taste,  as  they  are  guided  themselves,  by  arbitrary 
maxims  and  close  adherence  to  precedents.  The  spirit 
of  criticism  which  they  foster  is  a  salutary  barrier 
against  bad  taste  and  folly,  but  is  too  minute  and  scru- 
pulous in  repressing  the  individualities  that  characterise 
real  talents,  and  ends  by  producing  an  unblemished 
mediocrity,  without  the  powers  of  delight  or  excite- 
ment, for  which  alone  the  literature  of  the  imagination 
is  desired. 

36.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  several  societies 
were  set  on  foot  in  Germany  for  the  promotion  jij^y  ^^^ 
of  ancient  learning,  besides  that  already  men-  ce^  leu  in 
tioned,  of  the  Ehine,  established  by  Camerarius  ^^^^'^y- 
of  Dalberg  and  Conrad  Celtes  in  the  preceding  age. 

'^  Tiraboschi,  viiL  di.  4,  is  n^  chief  authority  aboat  the  Italian  academiea  of  thii 
period. 
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Wixnpfeling  presided  over  one  at  Straaburg  in  1514,  and 
we  find  another  at  Augsburg  in  1518.  It  is  probable 
that  the  religious  animoeities  which  followed  stood  in 
the  way  of  similar  institutions ;  or  they  may  have  ex- 
isted without  obtaining  much  celebrity.*^ 

37.  Italy  was  rich,  mr  beyond  any  other  country,  in 
^^^j^^  public  and  private  libraries.  The  Vatican, 
first  in  dignity,  in  antiquity,  and  in  number  of 
books,  increased  under  almost  every  successive  pope, 
except  Julius  U.,  the  least  favourable  to  learning  of 
them  all.  The  Laurentian  library,  purchased  by  Leo  X. 
before  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  from  a  monastery  at 
Florence,  which  had  acquired  ihe  collection  after  the 
&11  of  the  Medici  in  1494,  was  restored  to  that  city  by 
Clement  VII.,  and  placed  in  the  newly-erected  building 
which  still  contains  it.  The  public  libraries  of  Venice 
and  Ferrara  were  conspicuous;  and  even  a  private 
citizen  of  the  former,  the  Cardinal  Grimani,  is  said  to 
have  left  one  of  eight  thousand  volumes ;  at  that  time,  it 
appears,  a  remarkable  number.*  Those  of  Heidelberg 
and  Vienna,  commenced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
still  the  most  distinguished  in  Germany ;  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes  founded  one  at  Alcald.'  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  private  libraries  of  great  extent  existed  in  the 
empire ;  but  the  trade  of  bookselling,  though  not  yet, 
in  general,  separated  from  that  of  printing,  had  become 
of  considerable  importance. 

d  Jagler.  in  his  Hist  Ltttenria,  men-  •  Tlnbosclii,  viiL  197-919. 

tions  none  between  that  of  the  BMne,  '  Jngler,  Hist  LtttecariA,  p.  206  <4 

ind  one  established  at  Weimar  in  1617,  allbl. 
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